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PREFACE 


TO THE 

SECOND VOLUME. 


Titk difficulties which were to be surmounted in the commencement of 
.the Asiatic Journal, or at least the deficiencies which were irreme- 
diable in that state of its progress, have been gradually conquered ; and 
though much remains to be accomplished, in order to fill up the outline 
conceived for its permanent conduct, yet the Editor has the satisfaction 
to think that this Second Volume is not without some marks of improve- 
ment, and some promise of a further advance. 

The contents of this publication naturally divide themselves into 
four principal branches ; first, complete and regular information ol* all Oc- 
currences within the several Presidencies in India ; secondly, a similar re- 
cord of all Occurrences at Homo, connected with Indian interests and af- 
fairs ; thirdly, a Critical Register and Analysis of Mew Publications on 
subjects of Indian Literature, History, and Public Economy; and fourth- 
ly, a General Miscellany of Indian and Asiatic Learning and Science, 
Arts, Trade, Navigation, and other multifiinous objects of useful or liberal 
inquiry. 

It was obvious that of the four departments into which we thus sup- 
pose the Asiatic Journal divided, the materials of the second department 
only were at complete command on this side of that hemisphere to which 
both India and England belong. In this division are included our Reports 
of Debates at the East India House, and Proceedings at the Company’s 
Seminaries of Education ; a variety of Comim rcial and Shipping Intelli- 
gence, forming features peculiar to, and of prominent value in our work. For 
whatever relates, in the mean time, to passing occurrences in India, to In* 
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dian and Asiatic literature, it was necessary to submit to some lapse of time, 
as well for the establishment of regular channels of Indian Correspondence, 
as for giving solidity to our claims on the leisure of ingenious and well- 
ihformed Contributors at Home, Under each of these views, the twelve- 
month which has now passed has removed obstacles and confirmed our 
strength ; and our future labours, while they will be comparatively light 
to' ourselves, will also, k is confidently hoped, give increased satisfac- 
tion to our readers. 

Among the miscellaneous articles contained in the pages that follow, 
and to some of which (after the manner of our preface to the former volume) 
we shall take upon us to invite more particular attention, are to be> 
reckoned the Account of Dr. Horsfield's Experiments on the Poisons of 
the Bohun Opas or Antiar, and the plant Tshettic, of Java (continued 
from the first volume) ; Lieutenant-Colonel Mackenzie’s elaborate descrip- 
tion of the Edifices and Sculptures at Brambana, followed by his learned 
and ingenious conjectures on their origin ; the Fragments of the Beital 
Pachisi, distinguished by Oriental fancy, and abundant in traits of Indian 
manners ; and the Letters on a Universal Language and Character, illus- 
trated by an engraved diagram. To these may be added, the communi- 
cations of several very valuable correspondents, on the Geography, Natu- 
ral History, and Inhabitants of India, and the cause of the Christian 
Missions in that country ; and, not the least, a Treatise on the Theology 
of the Hindoos, entitled, a Brahmin’s Prelace to an Abridgment of the 
Vedant. 

Of articles which belong to the Civil and Military History of the day in 
India, we may mention, the particulars of an Expedition against the Pirates 
in the Gulf of Persia, performed in 180 [), and of the recent ones against 
those of Cutch and of Okamundel, together with copious particulars and 
documents belonging to the field-operations in the territories of th< 
Ghoorkahs. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — I was infinitely amused 
by an article which appeared in 
your last number, entituled, “ The 
Contrast, or Opinions on India 
and was the more struck with it, 
as it forcibly reminded me of a like 
discussion which passed in my heal - 
ing, some time back, at a friend’s 
house (an old Qui Hid ), at the 
other end of the town. Having 
a perfect recollection of the heads 
of that conversation, I have endea- 
voured to recall to my memory, 
as near as possible, its general 
substance. 

Major-General Cayenne has pas- 
sed his five-and-twenty years, and 
somewhat more, in India ; and has 
amassed just enough fortune to be 
puzzled to know what to do with 
it. After two years’ deliberation, 
he resolved to save; and according- 
ly gave out, he had grown poor, 
and walked into the city every day. 

Having successfully set to sleep 
the once fervent anticipations of 
his affectionate brothers and sis- 
ters (for the General was a widow- 
er, and had never mustered any 
immediate heirs), he found himself 
hardly pressed by his youngest 
sister but three, and her three 
daughters (now on the point of 
coming out), as to the eligibility 
of a matrimonial excursion over 
the Atlantic ; and it was on this 
occasion, that I was present at the 
following discussion, which passed 
at the General’s breakfast-table. 
Present, the General, Mrs. — , and 
myself. 

Asiatic Journ.— No. VII. 


Mrs . — . Good morning, bro- 
ther ; you look but so-so to-dav. 

The Gen. My looks, sister, are 
the consequences of a toilsome re- 
sidence in India, and arc incurable. 
Praj', did you ever know any one 
return from India, either looking 
well, or being well ? 

Mrs, — . There are different 
opinions on that score, brother. 
India is generally reckoned a fine 
country, and were I as young as 
my Evelina or Indiana, I would 
not hesitate on taking a voyage. 

The Gen . Half a century’s ex- 
perience has not been lost upon 
me, although my opinion seems to 
have but little weight with you. I 
solemnly declare I would not send 
my dog to India ; and, as to a fe- 
male’s going, it is indelicate, mon- 
strous, and vulgar. 

Mrs. — . Vulgar! nay, brother, 
every one remarks the elegant 
manners of females who have mar- 
ried in India. 

The Gen . Psha! the practice 
is on a par with Sraithfield bar- 
gains, and the manners of English 
females in India would disgrace a 
French corps-de-ballet. When 
young women go out to India, it 
is with no other notion than get- 
ting married ; the reserve, so amia- 
ble in the sex, is openly thrown 
aside ; every look, gesture, and 
act, has written upon it, to be mar- 
ried, or, more properly speaking, 
to be sold. Tills is understood, from 
the captain to the lowest -rated 
man on the voyage , as well as to 
Vol, II. c 
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the old civilian, and^heraissipated let one out of the three, take her 
occupant of Writer’s Buildings, chance. I must confess I never see 
who crowd the strand to catch the a splendid party, but my heart 
first news from England, and the aches for my poor girls, who de- 
first glimpse of her who is to put dare, that though they are known 
lieselt to public exhibition for one by their hlack shawls, they always 
month, and be married the next. wear them, because, poor Indiana 


Mrs . — . Hem ! 

The Gen . If you have given 
your daughters the romantic 
names of Evelina, Indiana, and 
Angelica, with any idea of show- 
ing off for husbands in India, I 
am sorry for it; it shall never have 
my sanction. 

Mrs . — . Always talking in this 
sweeping style, brother ! is there 
no medium ? Is it a sin for pa- 
rents to send for children, or bro- 
thers for sisters ? Does every lady 
who goes out to India, answer the 
description you give ? 

The Gen. I hope not ; but it is 
generally true. Who can you 
send my nieces to? They have 
neither fathers nor brothers in In- 
dia. 

Mrs. — . Oh brother ! do you 
forget your intimate friend, Mr. 
— , the rich collector of — pore, 
who, Col. D. says, is the wealthiest 
man at the presidency ; and there 
is Col. and Mrs. A. and Col. C., 
who sent you a pipe of Madeira, 
and my girls their black shawls, and 
who always said he was eternally 
obliged to you, and wrote me such 
an elegant letter, with the pearls, 
— concluding with, “ What shall I 
send more ?" 

The Gen . Those kind friends, 
my dear, have forgotten me. I can 
serve them no longer; therefore, 
take you care of your pearls, and 
your girls of their shawls, and teach 
them to be content with good plain 
husbands at home. 

Mrs. — . This may be good 
theory, brother, but your nieces 
have neither fortunes, nor, as you 
say, expectations; and the Qui 
Huis, as you call them, at home, 
fight wondrous shy of poor girls. 
Really, brother, with your connec- 
tions, I think you might consent to 


says, “ it looks elegant and Asiatic. ’ 

I must confess, I think I should 
only be acting a good mother’s 
part in seeing them well settled in 
India. 1 often think of the ad- 
mirable panegyric of your friend, 
Mrs. — , “ India has been the 
brightest boon that ever Provi- 
dence dispensed, to remedy the 
inequalities of fortune. One 
large united family, where a young 
female may be well matched, with- 
out beauty or fortune, where all 
prudish searching into character 
is waived, with a generosity truly 
noble and touching ; she is, from 
the moment of her landing, receiv- 
ed as one of them, and after taking 
her turn in enlivening the elegant 
community of the settlement, she 
returns with her better half to 
their native soil, full of all that 
can make fashionable life comme il 
faul , and this cloudy country 
greeable ; while her magnificent 
hospitality excites astonishment, 
even at Carlton House, and the 
elegant simplicity of her pagods 
Chi noises laughs in irresistible de- 
fiance at the musty mansions of 
antiquated nobility. And their 
parties — •” 

The Gen . I n mercy to my nerves , 
sister, cease this outrageous fara- 
go. Maria Graham was all truth 
to this — I will never consent to my 
nieces going to an overstocked 
market, like Alderney cows to 
Smithfield. [Mere the General 
began to be warm.]] Shall it be 
said, that the niece of Old Cayenne, 
who put by near a lack of rupees 

per annum £Here the General 

coughed as if the tail of his red- 
herring had got down his throat, 
and I really thought it was so; but 
his sister was much more keen- 
sighted, and, notwithstanding the 
General’s groans about those times 
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being past, and stammering about 
alteration of circumstances, she 
appeared to conceive no small 
hopes that he had motives more of 
policy than necessity for giving out 
that he was poor; and seemed 
as little inclined as the General to 
pursue the subject, and another 
red-herring coming in, the Gene- 
ral took the opportunity of giving 
an entire change to the conversa- 
tion.]] 

I sat all this time, Mr. Editor, 
sipping my tea, as mum-chance as 
a poor cross-armed cooley; for I 
eould not, for politeness’ sake, op- 
pose the General’s sister, although 
I was inclined to see a good deal 


of reason in a great part of what 
he said : on the other hand, too, I 
could not take her side, for the 
special reason, that I am a poor 
sub, and the General makes it a 
principle never to be contradicted, 
which it is well forme to attend to, 
as he has a great deal of interest 
in Leadenhall-street. 

If you think this matter not 
unworthy of a place in your 
work, it is much at your service. 
I am, sir, &c. & c. 

Miles Asiaticus. 

Baker Street , 

Port ma n Square , 

June , 1816. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — A very erroneous opinion 
is generally prevalent in this coun- 
try, that the higher orders of na- 
tives in British India are averse to 
fhe introduction of Christianity ; 
which is so very far from being 
the case, that previous to the dis- 
covery of the passage to the East 
by the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Christian clergy of the Nestorian 
persuasion were considered of a 
class little inferior to the Nairs, 
or nobility of Malabar ; and the 
Syrian Christians informed that 
highly respectable character, the 
late Dr. Claudius Buchanan, that 
during the many political revolu- 
tions which had taken place in 
Travancore, the Hindu princes 
never touched their liberty of con- 
science, and that their religion was 
always respected. 

The fostering protection yielded 
by the Rajah of Tanjore to the 
virtuous missionary Swartz, not 
only enabled this good man to 
make the Christian character res- 
pected by all ranks, but greatly 
facilitated the object that pious, 
benevolent, and highly exemplary 
apostle had ever in view, viz. the 
introduction of civilization, and 
subsequently of the Christian faith, 


among a prodigious number of 
thieves and outcasts, who, previ- 
ously to his zealous endeavours, 
were equally devoid of every idea 
of religion, as of every moral 
principle. 

'file complete success which at- 
tended the unceasing labours of 
that ever-to-be-remtmbcred pastor, 
ought to serve as a stimulus to the 
exertions of other missionaries 
engaged in similar pious under- 
takings ; but it should be always 
kept in recollection, that many 
years of the greatest attention and 
the most unwearied application to 
the language and peculiar customs 
of the natives arc indispensibly re- 
quisite to enable a missionary, like 
the good Swartz, to lead those into 
the way of truth, who are at present 
the most ignorant, abject, and des- 
pised of the human race. 

It is natural to the mind of man 
to be desirous of attaining some 
little advancement in the class of 
what may be considered a superior 
rank of life ; and if this can be done 
by an introduction of the habits of 
industry, virtue, and good order, 
where these blessings are at pre- 
sent scarcely either known or prac- 
tised, even the haughty Mussul- 
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man and self-sufficient Brahmin 
may, in the course of time, be in- 
duced to investigate, approve, and 
ultimately sanction, the blessed 
tidings of the Gospel, which, ex- 
cept from mercenary motives, they 
certainly have hitherto spurned. 

No better proof can be adduced 
of the good effects attendant on 
civilization than the very just cha- 
racter inscribed on a monument to 
the memory of Mr. Cleveland — 

“ Who, without bloodshed, or 
“ the terrors of authority, employ- 
“ ed only the means of concilia- 
<£ tion, confidence, and benevo- 
“ I once, attempted, and accorn - 
“ plished the entire subjection of 

the lawless and savage inhabi 
‘‘ tants of the Jungleterry of 11a- 
“ jamahai, who had long infested 
“ the neighbouring lands by their 
“ predatory inclusions, in -plied 
<fc them with a taste fo» tJm arts of 
“ civilized life, and attached them 
“ to the British government, by a 
“ conquest over their minds, the 
“ most permanent, as well as the 
“ most rational mode of donii- 
“ nion.” 

If the blessings of peace, indus- 
try, and the usual attendants of 
civilization have been introduced 


with such success into the province 
of Malabar, throughout the Tan- 
joor country, and the hills border- 
ing on Boglepoor in Bengal, sure- 
ly no reasonable objection ought to 
be made to allowing well-disposed 
missionaries, when they have per- 
fected themselves in the languages, 
at the establishment at Serampoor, 
and with certificates of their moral 
conduct, to resort to the peninsula 
of India, where they will find am- 
ple scope for their labours, in the 
endeavour to introduce civilization 
among a tribe of outcasts whom 
Dr. [\ Buchanan describes as be- 
ing considered so very impure, 
“ that even a slave will not touch 
them. They absolutely refuse 
to perform any kind of labour. 
u They have scarcely any cloth- 
“ ing, and everything about them 
u discloses want and misery. — 
“ They have some wretched huts 
“ built under trees in remote 
“ places, but they generally wan- 
“ der about in companies of ten 
“ or twelve persons, keeping at a 
“ little distance from the road, 
and when they see passengers, 
“ they set up a howl, like so many 
“ hungry dogs.” 

Moderation. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir, — O n looking over the last 
Number of your Journal, my at- 
tention was particularly attracted 
by a paper signed Moderation. 
With the sentiments of that writer 
I entirely agree, as to the benefits 
likely to arise to British India from 
the influence of the excellent cha- 
racter at the head of our ecclesi- 
astical establishment there. But 
the greater part, if not the whole, 
of what the writer has advanced 
respecting the translation of the 
New Testament into Arabic by 
the help of Nathaniel Sabat is 
certainly fonnded on imperfect 
information. I am also authorized 
t>y the Rev. Mr. Pratt, Secretary 


to the Church Missionary Society, 
to say, that he has received no 
letter or communication whatever 
from the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

I beg leave to state, that for 
at least five years before Sabat’s 
open apostacy, that person de- 
ceived none of those who were 
connected with him in the work of 
translation. So long ago as 1810, 
I passed four months under the 
same roof with him, in the house of 
the late Rev. H. Martyn. His 
character had by that time com- 
pletely developed itself; and conse- 
quently implicit confidence was 
not placed in him by those who 
employed him. 
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The first draft of the New Tes- 
tament, in Arabic, was made un- 
der the inspection of Mr Marty n, 
of whose unwearied attention to 
every sentence I was witness. — 
When Mr. M. went to Persia, he 
took a copy of the translation in 
that state with him, and reported 
that learned men of that nation 
spoke well of the style. The trans- 
lation was again carefully revised 
by the Rev. Mr. Thomason, and 
finally the press was corrected by 
the same gentleman. Mr. Tho- 
mason’s ability for the office of re- 
viser and corrector of the press of 
the Arabic translation is well 
known in Calcutta, from the pre- 
faces which he has written to some 
works in Arabic, published there; 
and, for English readers of the 
Asiatic Journal, it will be satisfac- 
tory to know, that from Mr. Tho- 
mason’s known acquaintance with 
Arabic, he was called upon, in 
1813. to assist in the examination 
of the students of the College of 
Fort William in that department 
of literature. 


That Mahomedan Mol wees 
should object to passages in the 
translation of the New Testament, 
or that they should attempt to 
discredit the work executed with 
the help of Sabat, will not excite 
wonder in those who know with 
what diligence they have been 
taught to abhor the doctrine of 
Christ’s divinity. Every passage 
which asserts that doctrine, will 
be objected to by them in every 
translation; nor would any note 
or comment that does not explain 
away that doctrine and reduce it 
to the Kocinian standard, be ac- 
ceptable to them. 

1 am persuaded, Sir, from the 
character of moderation which 
your Journal has hitherto main- 
tained, you will allow these re- 
marks a place in your next Num- 
ber, and oblige, among other 
readers of that publication, 

Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

1)anm:l Cokrji:. 
Cohtenvo? lh , June J 5, 

1816. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir, — A Correspondent, in your 
Number for June, addresses you 
with some complaints concerning 
a pretended plagiarism of the work 
of Messrs. Daniells, entitled “ An- 
tiquities, Architecture, and Land- 
scape Scenery of Hindostan,” as- 
serted to be committed by M. 
Langles, in his publication entit- 
led “ Monumens Anciens et Mo- 
dernes d’Hindoustan.” 

Your Correspondent represents, 
that as to the graphic part of 
M. Langles’ work, it appears to 
be, and to be designed to be, no 
other than (to employ that expres- 
sion) a re-print of the work of 
Messrs. Daniells ; even the title 
of “ Monumens,” by which M. 
Langles might seem to have li- 
mited his range to architectural 
objects of the pencil, being ex- 


plained away in the text, and the 
term, by a poetical construction, 
made to comprehend mountainous 
and other scenery as well ; lor if, 
as in the acceptation of M. Lan- 
gles, mountains are monuments^ 
(Asiatic Joukn. Vol. I, p. 327,) 
so also are trees and rivers. 

The complaint, if put into the 
mouths of Messrs. Daniells, would 
be simply this ; first, that M. Lan- 
gles has not paid a sufficient tri- 
bute to their merits, as artists, and 
as authors of the plates contained 
in their “Antiquities,” and secondly 
that his work is an invasion of 
their property in those plates : and 
this latter consideration more par- 
ticularly applies to the proposed 
English edition of M. Langles’ 
“ Monumens.” 

As to the want of sufficient tri- 
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bute on the part of M. L angles to 
the merit of Messrs. Daniells, it 
is perhaps, enough to reply, that 
beside putting, as is acknowledged 
by your correspondent, 44 Da- 
rnell delineavit,” at the bottom of 
the plates which he copies from 
those artists, M. Langles has dis- 
tinctly proclaimed his obligation 
to their pencils : 44 Whatever,” 

says the learned Frenchman, 44 may 
be the execution of my work, I 
trust I shall not be accused of hav- 
ing copied, or simply imitated 
Messrs. Gough, Crawford, Hod- 
ges, Holmes, Colebrooke, Pen- 
nant, Maurice and Dauiell , who, 
like myself, have been occupied on 
the antiquities (monument) of 
Hindu architecture and sculpture. 
Far from attempting to depreciate 
labours of which I feel, perhaps 
more than any others, all the im- 
portance, I shall seize with ardour 
the occasion of pay ing the authors 
a public and truly sincere tribute 
of esteem and gratitude ; and I 
here solemnly engage to quote 
them most accurately, whenever 1 
place them under contribution.” 

The truth is, that Messrs. Da- 
niells have published admirable 
plates, without adequate descrip- 
tions ; and that M. Langles, v\ host* 
Oriental studies are well known, 
undertakes, in a foreign country, 
to republish those plates, accom- 
panied with full and learned de- 
scriptions ; and, having acknow- 
ledged all that he quotes or co- 
pies, nothing censurable appears 
to admit of being imputed to that 
gentleman. Of the high claims 
3VL Langles to the respect of all 
persons interested in Oriental li- 
terature, it is unnecessary to speak. 
From the year 1787, his time and 
talents have been devoted to that 
branch of study. He has expend- 
ed a princely fortune in the pur- 
chase of every valuable work con- 
nected with it, whether manuscript 
or printed ; and his private collec- 
tion is perhaps the most choice and 
valuable in the world. A history, 
therefore, Of the antiquities of In- 
dia from such a pen must be hail- 


ed by all competent judges, while 
the personal character of M. Lan- 
gles is a guarantee for his liberal 
treatment of those who have trod 
the same path. 

As to the question of an Eng- 
lish edition, and that at a time 
when Messrs Daniells are them- 
selves publishing a new edition of 
their work, this may stand on diffe- 
rent ground; and Sir John Bycrly, 
who takes upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of having suggested 
it, has, it appears, in the most be- 
coming manner, renounced the 
project, upon learning that Messrs. 
Daniells are so engaged. Sir 
John, at the same time, recom- 
mends to those gentlemen to adopt 
on their part (and which would be 
their full aiul proper revenge) the 
same principle of combination as 
that acted upon by INI. Langles ; 
namely, to incorporate with their 
new edition the classical de- 
scriptions and history of their 
French fellow-labourer, 44 and 
thereby render it unique, and wor- 
thy of universal patronage.” Sir 
John even goes further, and most 
liberally declares, that Messrs. 
Daniells may 44 command his most 
ready assistance for so desirable 
an end.” 

J beg permission, Sir, to con- 
clude with one extraneous obser- 
vation, which is this — that if M. 
Langles* 44 Monuments ” should 
ever be translated into English, 

1 trust the translator will not fall 
into the barbarism of the day, 
and suppose that the English word 
44 Monument” is always a transla- 
tion of the French word 44 Monu- 
ment.” I will not trouble you with 
a critical essay (for there is room 
for one) on the difference of sense 
in which this Latin derivative is 
(especially within a few years pasty 
employed by French and English 
writers ; but simply content myself 
with suggesting to your readers 
that such a difference exists, and 
ought to be understood by those 
whom it concerns. 


Observer. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sru, — For the gratification of B. 
M. S. and vour other readers con- 
nected with India, let me inform 
you, that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment made application to the 
Court of Directors for permission 
to forward the packet-mails of 
letters to and from India by the 
Company’s ships, and this permissi- 
on the Court granted. The Com- 
pany receives no allowance for 
freightage for this favour ; but 
they have directed the Cap- 
tains of the ships carrying such 
packet-mails by no means to 
let this new duty interfere with 
the permanent one of sailing with 
all expedition from port to port, 
to and from India ; and that what- 


ever destination the mail-packets 
may have, the Company’s ships 
are not to go out of their way on 
that account. The Post-Office 
in Lombard-street, in the mean 
time, sends the mails for transmis- 
sion to India by any ship that may be 
going out. Postmasters have been 
sent by government to all parts of 
India. 

Thus, Sir, I have answered the 
question of B. M. S., as to what 
are arrangements between the Hon. 
Company and the Post-Office ; 
and I only take leave to add, that 
the whole is a great abuse, and 
that the Company is used very ill. 

Yours, &c. 

E. T. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 

TO EXAMINE THE REMAINS OF AN ANCIENT CITY AND TEMPLES AT 
BKAMBANA, IN TIIE ISLAND OF JAVA. 

(Extracted from a Journal kept Inj Lieut, -Col. Mackenzie.) 


Jan. 1 ( J, 1812. — 1. Arrived at Rram- 
bdiiii about 1) a. m. by very deop and bad 
loads, and put up at the Chin a- man’s 
Rundaree, near the road. While break- 
fast was getting ready, 1 stepped out,\\ .lik- 
ed arms* and along Hie road ; and, by a 
path winding near the liver, wandered 
among ruins evidently belonging to some 
great building, ’till at last. I got into the 
square, inclosing the ancient pyramidal 
mounds of stone, directly opposite the 
China-man’s, and known by the name of 
Rrambana. 

2. I wandered among those ruins un- 
accompanied by any guide ; followed the 
course of the river from the road, passing 
over lai '»* blocks of cut stone, disjointed 
from their original walls, which could be 
traced iu several places; whence it ap- 
peared that beside the great double square 
inclosing the ruinous pyramidal heaps, 
some other buildings stood formerly with- 
in this angle formed by the river with the 
road. After walking with difficulty over 
these broken walls, which are surrounded 


by wet poachy ground, 1 got within tin* 
second enclosure, and passing be- 
tween two ruinous buildings, 1 turned 
off to the left between the third and 
fourth. These masses which at a dis- 
tance appear like pyramids, on close in- 
spection arc found to have consisted ori- 
ginally of towers or temples, whose bases 
were square; hut, the outward coatings 
of sculptured stone being torn off, are 
tumbled into heaps around them, thus 
forming the shapeless hill-like masses 
which the traveller sees from the road. 
The li*>ts and fillets of the base are dis- 
covered in some places through the ruins 
and branches of banian. I climbed over 
two of them (the third and fourth) and 
ascending between them, turned off to a 
cavity that appeared on the left, which l 
found containing an image, sculptured in 
stone, representing Endok Lora-jongran, 
and which, if I am not mistaken, resem- 
bles Ravani or Parwutti enraged, holding 
a figure by the hair of the head ; she 
stands on an animal which 1 now sup- 
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pose to be Basweswur, though I formerly 
took it for Maheswur. Her six arms, 
holding the several attributes of the 
Chank, Chacrum, &c., are represented 
according to the Hindu form, and one 
feels no hesitation in considering this be- 
longing to the mythology held by the Ve- 
danta Brahmins of India. The stone was 
yellowish coloured, and some grass placed 
before it showed it to be still an object of 
veneration and worship. In fact, 1 found 
two or three natives now followed me, 
who, by their attention to the Tuan, 
seemed desirous of cultivating my notice ; 
they told me this was Lora Jongran, and 
offered to conduct me to another object 
of curiosity. The chapel in which this 
figure was placed is about eight feet 
square, and its roof is formed by a series 
of plain blocks, raised sloping up to the 
top, which is covered by one flat stone ; 
so that the roof forms a pyramidal funnel 
of steps reversed, rising from a plain 
square. On each side of this figure ap- 
peared a pillar crossed, which, at first, 
sight looks a* if fallen into that posi- 
tion ; but, on lianow inspection seems 
originally placed so, and I think it meant 
to convey an idea of the goddess rising 
from the two pillars torn asunder. This 
idea is also supported by the well we find 
directly before the goddess, which leads 
me to conclude that the same story is re- 
presented here as at Tripantieum and 
other places, where a well usually accom- 
panies the representation of the goddess 
in this wrathful mood, whether by the 
name of Parwuttee, Bovanee, or Doorgee. 
As this temple or chapel was evidently an 
appendage to the great one, which must 
be more to the centre, I clambered over 
the stones round to the west side, where 
in like manner I found another chapel of 
the same dimensions, with a larg- image 
of Gan6sha upon its pedestal ; it had no- 
thing remarkable in it, excepting that it 
was not accompanied by the Vehanum of 
the god. 1 descended two steps to 
it. This my assiduous conductors named 
Gaja-Moadoa. 

3. From thence I clambered higher 
over vast heaps of stone, "till I came to 
the south side, where I discovered a ca- 
vity, into which I descended with 
some difficulty, on account of the stones 
that blocked up the passage, and obscured 


the light. Here I found a stone overturned 
and firmly sunk in the earth, on which 
was sculptured the statue of an aged chief 
or king, remarkable for the majesty and 
gravity of its aspect, its flowing beard, its 
raised aquiliue nose, and Roman counte- 
nance, far different from the Malay, Ja- 
vanese, or Hindu outline : it holds a ro- 
sary in the right hand, and its left hand 
seems to have been fixed on something re- 
sembling the handle of a sword ; bat, the 
fingers being damaged, this is doubtful. 
The legs are wanting, and seem to be 
broken off from the original relievo : near 
its right side is a staff, with a trident. 

4. I found it impracticable to go round 
to the east side, or to ascend higher ; but 
it is probable that the grand entry to the 
interior temple may have been on that 
side. The whole of this pile, pyramid, 
or mass of stone, may be perhaps about 
sixty feet high, and to the doors which I 
entered about twenty-five feet. Son.'' 
ornaments were visible on the corners ot 
the abutments and pilasters that occj ,j- 
onally peeped from among the stones, < r 
lay among the ruins; among these, tf*» 
hideous gaping mouth that is so frequent- 
ly seen here terminating the projection* 
of the stone beams ; also small ornament* 
terminating or ci owning pilasters, pro- 
balfly an imitation in miniature of the 
real order ami elevation of the temph*. 
Borders in arabesque, composed of flov/- 
ers, a ruuning foliage of roses, lotus, 

on thcpilasteis. In this first temple and 
some others, the names of some engineer;* 
and surveyor > who lra\r visited the place 
were written, some of whom we know, 
and whence the identity of the buildings 
described or laid down by them is ascer- 
tained : among ther.c were some of our 
acquaintance. 

5. 1 now returned, after passing an 
hour among these ruins, and in tracing 
the direct path back to the China-man's 
house, passed a great variety of bricks, 
stones, and other fragments of these ve- 
nerable piles; lastly, next the road, a 
very neat naked image sitting, of a Jain 
or Boudhi statue, the head of which was 
loosened by some profane hand, Jmt still 
placed on the neck. The mild and inno- 
cent look of this figure is highly charac- 
teristic. 

(To be continued,) 
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AN ESSAY ON THE OOPAS, OR POISON-TREE OF JAVA. 

BY THOxMAS HORSEFIELD, M. D. 

( From the Seventh Volume of the Transactions of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Java.) 

(Concluded fioift Volume I. page 542.) 


Exit him ents. 

1. IVitli the Anlshar. — Experiment 1. 
— A dog of middling size was wounded 
in the muscles of (he thigh with an arrow 
that had been immersed in the newly- 
prepared Oopas, and had been exposed 
to the air one night. 

In three minutes he seemed uneasy, he 
trembled and had occasional twitching*, 
his hair stood erect, he discharged the 
contents of his bowels. An attempt was 
made to oblige him to walk but he could 
with difficulty support himself. 

In eight minutes he began to tremble 
violently, tlie twitching continued, and 
liis breathing was liasty. 

In twelve minutes lie extended his 
tongue and licked his jaws; lie soon made 
an attempt to vomit. 

In thirteen minutes lie had violent con- 
tractions of the abdominal and pectoral 
muscles, followed by vomiting of a yel- 
lowish fluid. 

In fifteen minutes the vomiting re- 
curred. 

In sixteen minutes, almost unable to 
support himself, with violent contraction 
of the abdominal muscles. 

In seventeen minutes he threw him- 
self on the ground, his respiration was 
laboiious, and he vomited a frothy 
matter. 

In nineteen minutes violent retching, 
with interrupted discharge of a frothy 
substance from liis stomach. 

In twenty-one minutes he had spasms 
of the pectoral and abdominal muscles, 
his breathing was very laborious, and the 
frothy vomiting continued. 

In twenty-four minutes in apparent 
agony, turning and twisting himself, 
rising up and lying down, throwing up 
froth. 

In twenty-five minutes he fell down 
suddenly, screamed, extended his extre- 
mities convulsed, discharged his excre- 
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ment, the froth falling from his mouth. 
— Oil the twenty-sixth minute he died. 

Dissection. — The abdomen being open- 
ed about five minutes after death, a small 
quantity of a serous fluid was found in 
the cavity ; the liver, intestines and other 
viscera were natural. In the stomach a 
yellowish frothy mucilage was found ad- 
hering to the internal coar, which was 
contracted into wi inkles. 

In the thorax the lungs were of an ele- 
gant florid colour, and gorged with blood, 
the pulmonary vessels exhibiting through 
their coats a florid sanguinary fluid : on 
puncturing the ascending aorta the blood 
gushed out of a florid colour. 

In the vena; cava; the blood was of the 
usual dark hue, and on puncture flowed 
out forcibly. The muscles of the extre- 
mities were remarkably pale . on tracing 
the wound, it was found inflamed, and in 
two places along its course a small quan- 
tity of blood was found effused between 
the muscle and tendon. 

Experiment 2. — A dog about four 
months old was pricked in the muscles 
of the thigh with the Oopas that had 
been prepared from the juice I collected 
in Focgar — the poison had remained on 
the anow about forty-eight hours. 

In three minutes he began to tremble 
and the wounded limb shook more con- 
siderably — he soon began to droop, hung 
bis bead, and extending his tongue, lick- 
ed his jaws. 

In four minutes he began to retch ; on 
the eighth minute he vomited, with violent 
and painful contraction of the pectoral 
and abdominal muscles, which agitated 
his whole frame. 

In nine minutes he vomited again with 
convulsive violence. The secretion of 
saliva was much increased, he stretched 
out his fore-legs as if he could with diffi- 
culty support himself, las head hanging to 
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the ground ; his breathing was slow and 
laborious. 

In eleven minutes he threw up frothy 
matter with violent contraction of the 
abdominal and pectoral muscles, and 
throwing himself on the ground, cried 
out violently. 

In twelve minutes the vomiting return- 
ed, he cried more violently, was seized 
with convulsions, extended his extremi- 
ties, and at the thirteenth minute lie 
died. 

On dissection a small quantity of serum 
was found in the abdomen. The intes- 
tines were natural, the liver was much 
distended with blood as also the vessels 
of the kidneys. 

The stomach still contained some ali- 
ment. 

In the thorax the lungs were of a beau- 
tiful crimson colour, and the vessels 
strongly distended ; on puncturing the 
aorta the blood bounded out forcibly of 
an elegant florid colour ; collected in a 
cup it soon coagulated ; from the venae 
cava; the blood also sprung out forcibly 
of a dark livid colour. 

The vessels on the surface of the brain 
were more than naturally injected with 
blood ; as were the longitudinal and 
frontal sinuses. The wound was as in the 
last instance. 

Experiment 3. — An animal called 
Gendoo by the Javanese (the Lemur 
volans of Linnaeus) was pricked in the 
cavity of the ear with a mixture of the 
simple unprepared fresh juice of Antshar, 
with a little extract of Tobacco. It felt 
the effects very soon, and during the first 
minutes it was very restless j at the fifth 
minute it became drooping. 

In ten minutes it was convulsed, and 
soon became motionless and apparently 
insensible. 

At the twentieth minute it died. 

It must be remarked that this animal 
is uncommonly tenacious of life. In 
attempting to kill it for the purpose of 
preparing and stuffing, it has more than 
once resisted a violent strangulation full 
fifteen minutes. 

Experiment 4. — A young Lutra (We- 
lingsang of the- Javanese) was punctured 
near the anus in the muscles of the ab- 
domen, with the simple fresh juice of the 
Antshar, mixed with a little extract of 
stramonium ; very soon after the punc- 


ture the animal became restless, and 
holding it in my hand, I could perceive 
convulsive twitchings of the muscles. 

In fifteen minutes it began to retch, 
had an increased flow of saliva and 
extended the tongue ; the abdominal 
muscles acted violently, and at intervals 
were strongly contracted about the 
pelvis. 

In twenty minutes it was convulsed, 
very restless during the intervals, and 
made repeated efforts to vomit, without 
throwing up any thing : the convulsions 
increased in frequency and violence until 
the twenty-fifth minute, when the animal 
died. 

Experiment 5. — A small dog was 
wounded in the usual manner in the 
muscles of the thigh with the simple un- 
prepared milk of the Antshar. 

From the moment of the puncture he 
continued barking and screaming inces- 
santly eight minutes ; lie now extended 
bis tongue, licked liis jaws, was seized 
with twitchings of the extremities and 
with contractions of the abdominal mus- 
cles, and discharged the contents of his 
bowels. 

At the tenth minute be sprung up 
suddenly and barked violently, but soon 
became exhausted and laid down quietly 
on the ground. 

At the twelfth minute he fell prostrate, 
was convulsed, after which having re- 
mained apparently motionless one mi- 
nute, the convulsions recurred with 
greater force. At the fourteenth minute 
he died. 

On dissection all the vessels in the 
thorax were found excessively distended 
with blood. 

In the abdomen the stomach was al- 
most empty, but distended with air and 
its internal coat covered with froth. 
The vessels of the liver were gorged with 
blood. 

Experiment 6. — A bird of the genus 
Ardea, somewhat smaller than a fowl, 
was wounded in the muscles of the abdo- 
men with a dart covered with the unpre- 
pared milk of the Antshar. 

At the sixth minute after the punc- 
ture it died without exhibiting much of 
the effects of the poison, having been 
held in the hand to prevent its escape. 

Experiment 7.— A bird of the same 
genus employed in the last experi- 
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ment was wounded in the muscles of 
the inferior part of the wing, with the 
unprepared milk of the Antshar, collected 
from a different tree in the province of 
Blamblangan. 

In fifteen minutes he threw tip a yel- 
low matter from his stomach aiul 
trembled. 

In twenty minutes he died, having pre- 
viously been convulsed. 

Experiment 8. — A mouse was punctur- 
ed iu the muscles of the forc-leg, near 
the articulation, with the prepared 
poison. 

He immediately showed symptoms of 
uneasiness, running round rapidly and 
soon began to breathe hastily. 

In five minutes his breathing was la- 
borious and difficult, and at the sixth 
minute, not being able to suppoit himself, 
he laid down on his side. In eight mi- 
nutes he was convulsed and his breathing 
was slow and interrupted ; the convulsi- 
ons continued until the tenth minute, 
when he died. 

Experiment 9. — This experiment was 
made with the sap of the Antshar which 
1 collected near the village of Porrong in 
Passooroownng, and prepared according 
to the process I had seen at Banjoowan- 
gec, with the spices above mentioned. 
As its object is to show the relative ac- 
tion of the poison collected in different 
parts of the island, (and as it generally 
agrees with the first and second experi- 
ments,) I shall only mention its chief 
stages. 

In one minute after the puncture, the 
animal began to shiver and his skin was 
contracted. 

In five minutes lie extended his tongue 
and began to retGh. 

in eight minutes be trembled violently. 

At the twenty-first minute he vo- 
mited. 

In twenty-four minutes, after repeat- 
ed vomiting, his extremities were con- 
vulsed. 

At the twenty-ninth minute he died. 

The appearances on the dissection were 
exactly the same as those observed in the 
first and second experiments. 

Experiment 10.— The simple unpre- 
pared juice of the Antshar from the same 
tree (vide experiment 9) applied to a 
small dog, in the usual manner, caused 
death at the nineteenth minute, with the 
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symptoms that occurred in the other ex- 
periments. 

Experiment 11. — A small monkey was 
wounded in the muscles of the thigh, 
with a dart covered with the prepared 
Oopas from Banjoowangee. 

He was instantly affected by the poi- 
son, and in less than one minute lay pros- 
trate on his side : on attempting to rise 
lie shewed symptoms of drowsiness, 
which continued five minutes, when he 
began to retell. 

At the sixth minute he vomited and 
discharged the consents of the rectum. 
He was soon seized with convulsions, and 
at tin* seventh minute he died. The 
same appearances were remarked on 
dissection as in the former experiments. 

Experiment 12. — A cat was wounded 
with the same poison. 

In one minute the breathing became 
quick. 

In seven minutes the saliva flowed in 
drops from the tongue. 

In nine minutes she vomited a white 
frothy matter, and appealed in agony. 

At the eleventh minute she thiew up 
an excreinental matter. 

In foui teen minutes she discharged the 
contents of the bladder and rectum invo- 
luntaiily. 

In fifteen minutes she died convulsed. 

Experiment 13. — The following expe- 
riment was made on the animal of the 
ox tribe in common domestic use on Java, 
called Korbow by the Javanese, and Buf- 
falo by the Europeans : the subject was 
full-grown and in perfect vigour and 
health. Having been well secured, he 
was wounded by a dart somewhat larger 
than those used in the other experiments, 
coveted with the Oopas from Blambau- 
gan (applied about twenty-four hours 
before) iu the internal muscles of the 
thigh, in an oblique manner, the skin 
having been previously divided to admit 
the weapon freely. 

The animal being in some degree 
loosened, about one minute after the 
puncture, the dart w as extricated : I 
suppose that about six grains of the poi- 
son adhered to the wound. 

At the tenth minute the respiration 
was somewhat increased and heavy. 

In twenty minutes , he had a copious 
discharge from his intestines, a watery 
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fluid flowed from his nostrils, and he 
showed some symptoms of drowsiness. 

In thirty minutes lie had an increased 
flow of saliva which dropped from liis 
mouth, he extended his tongue and licked 
his jaws ; his respiration became more 
laborious ; his pectoral muscles acted 
with violence, and the abdominal muscles 
were strongly contracted above the pelvis. 
His motions were slow and difficult. II is 
muscular exertions were much diminish- 
ed, and he exhibited great fatigue accom- 
panied by restlessness : all these symp- 
toms gradually increased until 

The sixtieth minute ; his hair stood 
erect : unable to support himself he hay 
down : he had contractions of the extre- 
mities : the abdominal and pectoral 
muscles were more violently convulsed 
and the respiration was more laborious. 

The restlessness rapidly increased ; 
having risen with difficulty he quickly 
lay down again exhausted and panting ; 
the flow of saliva from the mouth con- 
tinuing. 

In seventy-five minutes he extended 
his tongue and made an attempt to vo- 
mit, his extremities trembled ; be io,se 
and threw himself down again suddenly, 
extending his head. 

At the eightieth minute the saliva 
flowed in streams from his mouth mixed 
with froth : lie retched violently, with 
excessive convulsive action of his pecto- 
ral muscles, hut unable to vomit lie ap- 
peared in great agony. 

In ninety minutes he extended his 
head with strong convulsions, and trem- 
bled ; the hair stood erect, lie discharged 
the contents of his bowels ; the breath- 
ing became more laborious, aud the mus- 
cles of the abdomen and breast acted with 
excessive violence. 

The agony increasing, be rose a few 
seconds, but unable to support himself, 
fell down again. 

The one hundred and tenth mi- 
nute having made an attempt to rise, he 
fell down head foremost, with convulsi- 
ons of the extremities and head ; he 
groaned violently, the respiration was 
much impeded and recurred at intervals 
of fifteen seconds. 

At the one hundred and twentieth mi- 
nute, he lay iu great agony, groaned, 
bellowed, and extended his tongue and 
extremities violently convulsed. 


In one hundred and twenty-five mi- 
nutes he was entirely exhausted ; the 
breathing returned after long intervals. 

At the one hundred and thirtieth mi- 
nute, lie died, convulsed. 

Fifteen minutes after the motion of 
life had ceased, 1 opened the cavities of 
the abdomen and breast. The stomach 
was immensely distended with air : the 
vessels of all the viscera of the abdomen 
were as injected and distended with 
blood. In the thorax the lungs were of 
a vivid, florid, crimson colour, and the 
great vessels (the aorta, vemr cavic, and 
the arteries and veins of the lungs) were 
gorged with blood. 

A small puncture being made into the 
aorta, the blood bounded out in a stream 
of a beautiful crimson colour; fiom the 
veiiEC-cavie it flowed of a dark livid co- 
lour. In the large muscles of the pectus 
which had been divided in the dissection, 
a trembling vibratory motion was ob- 
served full twenty minutes after the mo- 
tions of life had ceased. 

Experiment 11. — A fowl of middling 
si/c was punctiued in the muscles of the 
thigh with a poisoned dart from Banjoo- 
wanjee. During the first hour it was 
little affected by the wound. Jn about 
two hours it appeared drowsy, and b;ul 
slight shiveiings. It continued drooping 
and quiet till twenty-four hours after the 
puncture, when it died. 

Experiment 15. — Having, by the as- 
sistance of the Commandant of Banjoo- 
wanjee, obtained from the island of Dali 
an arrow, supposed to be armed with the 
Oopas from Borneo, I wounded a dog iu 
the muscles of the thigh. At the tenth 
minute he became restless, attempted to 
extricate himself and barked. 

In fourteen minutes, he extended his 
tongue, had an increased flow of saliva, 
shewed a disposition to vomit. 

In fifteen minutes, he was very much 
agitated, jumping, barking, aud making 
violent efforts to escape ; the attempts to 
vomit became more repeated. 

In twenty-five minutes he appeared 
exhausted aud extended his limbs. 

In thirty minutes the muscles of the 
abdomen were contracted. 

In thirty-two minutes he vomited. 

In thirty-seven minutes he vomited an 
excremental matter. 

In forty minutes he breathed heavily 
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and laboriously, the muscles acted vio- 
lently. 

In forty-five minutes lying exhausted 
and breathing hastily. 

In fifty minutes he started suddenly 
and barked. 

In fifty-five minutes he cried out vio- 
lently and having discharged his excre- 
ment, after a few interrupted respirati- 
ons, lie died. On dissection the same ap- 
pearances were observed as after the 
above 1 elated experiments. 

Experiment 16. — I obtained a small 
quantity of the Oopas of the island of 
-Borneo, which having moistened, and 
rendered somewhat fluid with cold water, 
I applied to a dart, and wounded a dog 
in the usual manner. 

The first three minutes he appeared 
little affected by the wound. 

At the fifth minute he shewed symp- 
toms of drowsiness, which gradually in- 
creased. 

In six minutes lie staggered and reeled 
jound. 

In ten minutes the drowsiness returned, 
after which he reeled round again. He 
now had an increased flow of saliva and 
his breathing became quicker. 

In twelve minutes he reeled round 
again with more violence, and trembled. 

At the fourteenth minute he fell down 
with violent tremors and extended his 
extremities convulsed : after a short 
calm the symptoms recurred with greater 
violence on the fifteenth minute, when 
after violent tremors, convulsions and 
screaming, he died. 

A creeping undulatory motion was ob- 
served in the skin after death, over the 
surface of the whole body, in this and se- 
veral other instances. 

Experiment 17. — The following ex- 
periment was made at Soorakarta (in the 
course of the month of March 1812) 
with the poison of the Antshar which I 
collected at Banjoowangee in July 1806. 

A dog of the middling size was wound- 
ed in the usual manner in the muscles of 
the thigh with a dart that had been dipt 
into the poison about twenty-four hours 
before, and during the interval had been 
exposed to the open air of a chamber. 
During the first twenty minutes after the 
puncture he remained quiet and showed 
few symptoms of uneasiness, except a 
kind of heaviness and fatigue : at the 
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twentieth minute his abdominal muscles 
were somewhat contracted and he breath- 
ed heavier. 

In twenty-five minutes he had an in- 
creased flow of saliva and licked his jaws. 

In twenty-seven minutes he started, 
screamed violently, fell down convulsed, 
and discharged the contents of the rec- 
tum. 

At the twenty-eighth minute the con- 
vulsions returned violently and continued 
without interruption till the thirtieth mi- 
nute, when he died. 

The dissection agrees with those pre- 
viously made. The stomach was dis- 
tended : it contained the food previously 
taken, the poison having acted with un- 
common violence, it was not ejected as 
usual. In the thorax the large vessels 
were very much distended with blood ex- 
hibiting the appearances above described. 

The vessels of the lungs were distended 
and the lungs were florid. 

On removing the cranium the brain 
and dura mater were found nearly natu- 
ral, the former pale and perhaps more 
watery than usual. 

Experiments with the Tshettik. — Ex- 
periment 18. — A dog of middling size was 
wounded in the thigh with a dart cover- 
ed with the fresh prepared poison of 
Tshettik. 

In two minutes he showed symptoms 
of uneasiness ; he appeared faint and lay 
down. 

In three and a half minutes lie was 
seized with convulsive twi tellings of the 
extremities, was very restless and his 
breathing became quick : these .symp- 
toms gradually increasing to the sixth 
minute while be continued as exhausted 
in a lying posture. * 

He now raised himself, extended his 
head as if attempting to leap, but fell 
down, was seized with violent convulsi- 
ons, attended by quick and interrupted 
breathing, to the ninth minute, when he 
died. 

Experiment 19.-— A small dog was 
wounded in the usual manner in the mus- 
cles of the thigh with the poison of 
Tshettik. 

He immediately placed himself in a 
drooping posture, his fore-legs bent as in 
kneeling, and thus he continued to the 
fifth minute; he was now seized with 
trembling which continned about ha If a 
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minute, when he suddenly started, ex- 
tended his head and neck, stretched out 
his extremities, and falling on his side, 
was violently convulsed. 

His legs continued stiff, extended and 
trembling. These symptoms continued 
with great force, until the eighth minute, 
when they gradually diminished ; his res- 
piration became interrupted ; he had oc- 
casional twitchiugs to the eleventh mi- 
nute, when lie died quietly. 

On dissection the contents of the abdo- 
men were found perfectly natural ; the 
stomach was distended with food newly 
taken in. In the thorax the heart and 
lungs appeared natural; the aorta was 
almost empty, and on being punctured a 
small quantity of blood ran out of a dark 
colour : the ascending and descending 
venae cava! were distended with dark 
blood, which being Jet out soon coagu- 
lated in the cavity of the thorax. The 
brain was most affected ; the vessels 
were distended and inflamed, the sinuses 
were filled with dark coloured blood. 

Experiment 20. — A fowl nearly full 
grown was pierced through the muscles 
of the thigh with an arrow armed with 
Tsliettik. 

After the first, impression was over, it 
seemed insensible to the wound about 
one minute, walking round and picking 
up grains as usual ; near the second mi- 
nute it became giddj, and unable to 
stand, placed itself into a half sitting pos- 
ture. 

On the third minute it began to breathe 

hastily. 

In five minutes it trembled and dis- 
charged the contents of its bowels. It 
now made an attempt to rise, and ex- 
tended its head and ncek, but being una- 
ble to support itself, reeled round, fell 
down, and violent convulsions with quick 
interrupted breathing, which continued 
to the ninth minute when it died. 

Experiment 21. — A fowl was wounded 
with a poisoned dart in the back near the 
left wing, the puncture extending to- 
wards the cavity of the thorax. 

In less than one minuteit showed sonic 
uneasiness and could with difficulty sup- 
port itself. 

fa one minute and a half it had a fluid 
discharge from the bowels, after which it 
suddenly started, extended its head and 


legs, and trembled violently, fluttering 
with the wings. 

On the third minute it made a sudden 
effort to run, and extended its neck, hut 
fell down head foremost, and was vio- 
lently convulsed, fluttering with the 
wings ; the respiration was extremely 
laborious and soon became interrupted, 
the convulsions continued to the fourth 
minute when it died. 

Experiment 22. — A fowl was wounded 
in the usual manner with an arrow co- 
vered with the Oopas of Tsliettik, which 
had not been mixed with the spiecs em- 
ployed in the preparation. 

At the fortieth second it felt the opera- 
tion, picking its breast violently, as if it 
felt an itching. 

In one minute it reeled round. 

In one minute and a half it extended 
its neck, fi 11 down forwards, fluttered 
and was seized with convulsions which 
continued to the third minute, when it 
died. 

Experiment 2d. — The following expe- 
riment was made in August 1H08, two 
years after the preparation of the poison. 

A fowl was wounded in the usual man- 
lier with a poisoned dart. It died witli 
the above related symptom ps two minutes 
after the puncture. 

Experiment 24. — l infused a small por- 
tion of tlie bark of the Tsliettik in 
alcohol : having macerated it a few days, 
I exposed it to the open air for co-opera- 
tion, and obtained a small quantity of an 
elegant brown shining resin. 

A dart was covered with a few grains 
of this and a fowl wounded in the usual 
manner. 

The first three minutes after the 
puncture it remained quiet and appealed 
drooping. 

At the fourth minute it reeled back- 
ward, tottered and its limbs were re- 
laxed. 

At the sixth minute it appeared to be 
sleepy, but its drowsiness was frequently 
interrupted by twitchings and startings. 

In eight minutes it tottered, but soon 
became drowsy again. 

In twelve minutes it fell down convuls- 
ed and trembling, but soon became quiet, 
and its breathing was quick. 

At the seventeenth minute it had occa- 
sional twitchings in the extremities, and 
was unable to sundered. 
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At the twentieth minute the drowsi- 
ness had considerably diminished; it 
rose and supported itself, but tottered in 
attempting to walk. 

From the thirtieth minute it began to 
revive, all the effects gradually went off, 
and on the sixtieth minute it was appa- 
rently well. 

Experiment 25. — The following expe- 
riment was made at Sooracarta in the 
month of .March of the present year 1812, 
nearly six years after the collection of 
the Oopas in Blambangan. 

A dog of middling size was wounded in 
the muscles of the thigh, with a dart 
which having been dipt into the Oopas 
was exposed half an hour to the open 
ah*, to give the poison time to become 
dry. 

During the first two minutes he stood 
quiet, and his appearance only exhibited 
the pain produced by the wound. 

At the tliiid minute he was diowsy. 

In five minutes lie began to tremble 
violently and to reel. 

At the seventh minute lie fell down 
head foicmost and was comulsed, his 
extremities being stiffly extended : unable 
to raise himself again, the convulsions 
continued with excessive violence till the 
ninth minute, when he died. 

On dissection, his stomach was found 
natural, and contained the food lately 
taken in . all the viscera of the abdomen 
were also natural, in the thorax the 
venae cavus were found completely filled, 
and the aorta partially filled with blood, 
the lungs still retained a florid colour. 
On removing the cranium, and exposing 
the brain, the whole surface of the dura 
mater was found inflamed, and the ves- 
sels were injected with blood ; that part 
covering the right lobe in particular was 
in a state of the highest inflammation ; it. 
exhibited externally a livid bluish colour : 
on the internal surface (of the dura ma- 
ter) the fluid had been forced out of the 
vessels by the violence of the action, and 
it was covered by a bloody lymph. The 
integuments of the cerebellum were also 
strongly affected. In the vessels of the 
surface of the brain itself some marks of 
inflammation were also perceived. On 
tracing the wound no evident marks of 
inflammation appeared, and the remains 
of the adhering poison were evident along 
i to course. 
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Experiment 26. — (To show the effects 
of the poison taken iuternally.) 

To a nearly full grown dog, about half 
the quantity of poison generally adhering 
to a dart was given in a little boiled rice. 

During the first ten minutes he re- 
mained quiet and appeared a little drowsy: 
on the fourteenth minute he could with 
difficulty support himself erect, and indi- 
cated symptoms of pain : he showed some 
disposition to vomit and extended his 
jaws. 

In twenty-eight minutes lie extended 
his hind legs spasmodic. 

In thirty-one minutes lie had violent 
spasms over his whole frame. 

In thirty-seven minutes he stood 
breathing hastily, his abdomen appeared 
uneasy. 

In thirty-nine minutes he had spasmo- 
dic extensions of his extremities, which 
lasted half a minute, when lie became 
quiet ; but being faint, supported himself 
against a wall. 

In forty-six minutes lie started up con- 
vulsed. 

in forty-eight minutes he appeared op- 
pressed in the head and drow r sy. 

In fifty-four minutes he started up 
suddenly. 

In sixty minutes he appeared oppressed 
and drowsy. 

In sixty-one minutes he fell backwards 
in violent convulsions, his extremities 
strongly contracted by spasms, after which 
he became calm. 

At the sixty-third minute being roused 
and attempting to walk, lie fell back- 
ward with violent spasms and convulsi- 
ons. 

In sixty-five minutes, having raised 
himself with difficulty, he stood with his 
extremities far extended* and his mus- 
cles in a state of spasmodic contraction. 

In sixty-seven minutes he fell down 
head foremost, violently convulsed, his 
breathing became interrupted, and at the 
sixty-ninth minute he died. 

Dissection . — On opening the abdomen 
several ounces of a clear serous fluid, 
mixed with streaks of newly coagulated 
blood, were found effused in the cavity : 
the vessels of the external coats of the 
stomach of the intestines and mesentery 
were in the highest possible degree in- 
flamed, and distended beyond their natu- 
ral size, having evidently been acted on 
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by the most violent force ; the stomach 
being opened was found empty, its inter- 
nal coat was corrugated and covered with 
frothy mucus in which were found the 
remains of the poison, a dark yellow 
fluid with some grains of the rice with 
which it was conveyed. In the thorax 
the lungs were still florid, the venae cavee 
much distended, the aorta nearly empty ; 
being punctured the blood flowed out, of 
a dark hue. 

On exposing to view the brain, the 
dura mater was nearly natural, only the 
larger vessels somewhat more distended 
than usual : the vessels of the brain 
itself indicated a slight degree of inflam- 
mation. 

Remarks on the Experiments . — I have 
selected from a large number of experi- 
ments, those only which are particularly 
demonstrative of the effects of the Ant- 
shar and of the Tshettik when introduced 
into the circulation. The poison was al- 
ways applied by a pointed dart or arrow 
made of bamboo. The extremity to 
which the poison adhered was completely 
spear-shaped, about an inch long, and a 
line and a half broad near the middle of 
its length. 

When I contemplated an experiment, 
the dart was dipt into the fluid poison 
which I preserve in dosed vessels. It is 
necessary to give it some time to become 
dry and fixed upon the dart. I found by 
repeated trials the poison most active 
after having adhered twenty-four hours 
to the weapon ; if applied in a fluid state, 
it does not enter the wound in sufficient 
quantity to produce its effects, but in the 
attempt to thrust it through the muscles, 
it separates itself from the dart, and ad- 
heres externally to the integuments. 

The operation of the two different poi- 
sons on the animal system is essentially 
different. 

The first seventeen experiments were 
made with the Antshar 5 the rapidity of 
its effects depends in a great degree on 
the size of the vessels wounded, and on 
the quantity of poison carried into the 
circulation. 

In the first experiment it induced death 
in twenty-six minutes ; in the second 
which was made with the sap collected in 
Poogar, in thirteen minutes. The poison 
from different parts of the island has been 
found nearly equal in activity. 


In the ninth experiment, (with the 
poison from Passooroowang,) death fol- 
lowed in twenty-nine minutes. 

The common train of symptoms is, a 
trembling and shivering of the extremi- 
ties, restlessness, erection of the hair, 
discharges from the bowels, drooping and 
faintness, slight spasms and convulsions, 
hasty breathing, an increased flow of sa- 
liva, spasmodic contractions of the pec- 
toral and abdominal muscles, retching, 
vomiting, excremcntal vomiting, frothy 
vomiting, great agony, laborious breath- 
ing, violent and repeated convulsions, 
death. 

The effects are nearly the same 011 
quadrupeds, in whatever part of the body 
the wound is made. It sometimes acts 
with so much force, that all the symptoms 
enumerated are not observed ; in these 
cases, after the premonitory symptoms 
(tremors, twitchings, faintness, and an 
increased flow of saliva,) the convulsions 
come, on suddenly, and are quickly follow- 
ed by death. See the seventeenth expe- 
riment. 

The Oopas appears to affect different 
quadrupeds with nearly equal force, pro- 
portionate in some degree to their size 
and disposition. To clogs it proved mor- 
tal in most experiments within an hour ; 
a mouse died in ten minutes, see experi- 
ment eighth 5 a monkey in seven minutes, 
see experiment eleventh ; a cat in fifteen 
minutes, sec experiment twelfth. 

A buffalo, one of the largest quadru- 
peds of the island, died in two hours and 
ten minutes $ see experiment thirteenth. 
I do not think the quantity of poison in- 
troduced in this experiment was propor- 
tioned to that which was thrown into the 
system in the experiments 011 smaller ani- 
mals $ the dart fell from the wound be- 
fore a sufficient quantity had been taken 
into the circulation to produce a rapid 
effect. If an animal is pierced by an iron 
spear to which the poison has been ap - 
plied, it feels comparatively but little of 
the effects, because the weapon is again 
retracted, and the poison does not remain 
in contact with the wound long enough to 
be taken into the circulation. Mr. Les- 
chenaut de la Tour stabbed a buffalo a 
number of times successively with a com- 
mon spear or pike of the Javanese, large- 
ly covered with the poison of the Tshet- 
tik, without very sensibly affecting th* 
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animal. A dart or arrow prepared of 
bamboo is a more fit instrument to in- 
troduce the Oopas ; having once pierced 
the skin, it easily adheres to the parts it 
comes in contact with, on account of its 
inconsiderable weight. 

The natives of Macassar, Borneo, and 
the Eastern Islands, when they employ 
this poison, make use of an arrow of 
bamboo, (to the end of which they at- 
tach a shark’s tooth,) which they throw 
from a blow-pipe or aompit. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth experi- 
ments are comparative; they were made 
with the Oopas from Bali and Borneo : 
by contrasting them with the first, second, 
ninth, and seventeenth experiments, it 
sufficiently appears how far the Oopas 
of the different islands agrees in activity. 
It is probable, that the Oopas from Bor- 
neo, when fresh, may act more forcibly 
than that of Java. 

If the simple or unprepared sap is 
mixed with the extract of tobacco or 
stramonium, (instead of the spices men- 
tioned in the account of the preparation) 
it is rendered equally, perhaps more ac- 
tive. See the third and fourth experiments. 

Even the pure juice, unmixed and un- 
prepared, appears to act with a force 
equal to that which has undergone the 
preparative process according to the 
manner of the Javanese at Blambangan. 
See the fifth experiment made witli the 
fresh juice of Banjoowaugec, and tlic 
tenth experiment, wiih the fresh juice col- 
lected at Goorong, near Passooroowang. 

Birds are very differently affected by 
this poison. Fowls have a peculiar capa- 
city to resist its effects. In the forty- 
fourth experiment a fowl died twenty- 
four hours after the wound ; others have 
recovered, after being partially affected. 

The sixth and seventh experiments 
show the effects of the unprepared juice 
on two birds of the genus Ardea. 

The eighteenth and the succeeding ex- 
periments were made with the poison 
prepared from the Tsbcttik. Its operati- 
on is far more violent and rapid than that 
of the Antshar, and it affects the animal 
system in a different manner ; while the 
Antshar operates chiefly on the stomach, 
and alimentary canal, the respiration and 
circulation, the Tshettik is determined to 
the brain and nervous system. 

A relative comparison of the appear- 
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ances on dissection demonstrates iu a 
striking manner the peculiar operation of 
each. 

The eighteenth, nineteenth, and twen- 
ty-fifth experiments, give a general view 
of the effects of the Tshettik on qua- 
drupeds. 

After the previous symptoms of faint- 
ness, drowsiness, and slight convulsions, 
it acts by a sudden impulse, which, like a 
violent apoplexy, prostrates at once the 
whole nervous system. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth ex- 
periment this sudden effect took place on 
the sixth minute after the wound, and in 
the twenty-fifth experiment on the se- 
venth minute, the animals suddenly 
started, fell down head-foremost, and con- 
tinued in convulsions till death ensued. 

This poison affects fowls in a much 
more violent manner than that of the 
Antshar, as appears from the twentieth 
and twenty-first experiments ; they arc 
first affected by a heat and itching of the 
breast and wings, which they show by 
violently picking these parts ; this is fol- 
lowed by a loose discharge from the 
bowels, when they are seized with tre- 
mors and ff uttering of the wings, which 
having continued a short time, they 
fall down head-foremost, and continue 
convulsed till death. I have related 
such experiments as show the gra- 
dual operation of the poison. In some 
instances (especially in young fowls) it 
acts with far greater rapidity ; death has 
frequently occurred within the space of a 
minute after the punclure with a poison- 
ed dart. 

It appears from the twenty-second ex- 
periment, that the simple un mixed de- 
coction of t he bark of the root of the 
Tshettik is nearly as active as the poison 
prepared according to the process above 
related. 

The twenty-fourth experiment shows 
plainly, that the resinous portion of the 
bark is by no means so active as the par* 
tides soluble in water ; a fowl, wounded 
by a dart covered with the pure resin, 
recovered after being partially affected ; 
it has also been remarked above, that in 
the preparation of the dried juice of the 
Antshar, the resinous parts are thrown 
away. The strength of the poison re- 
mains unimpaired, if carefully preserved, 
a number of years ; as is evident from the 
VOL. II. E 
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experiments made at different peiiods of 
its age. 

Taken into the stomach of quadrupeds, 
the Tshettik likewise acts as a most vio- 
lent poison, but it requires about twice 
the period to produce the same effect 
which a wound produces. 

In the twenty-sixth experiment, its 
operation internally is detailed, an. I the 
appearances after death arc dcscu bed in 
the account of the dissection. 

But the stomachs of fowls can resist 
its operation ; having mixed about dou- 
ble the quantity generally adhering to a 
dart, with the food of a fowl, it consum- 
ed it without showing any maiks of in- 
disposition. 

The poison of the Antshar docs by no 
means act on quadrupeds so violently as 
that of the Tshcttik. I have given it to 
a dog ; it produced at first nearly the 
same symptoms as a puncture; oppressi- 
on of the head, twitching*, faintness, la- 
borious respiration, \iolent contraction 
of the abdominal and pectoral muscles, 
an increased flow of Kalita, vomiting, 
great restlessness and agony, &v. which 
continued nearly two hours ; but after 
the complete evacuation of the etomach 
by vomiting, the animal gradually reco- 
vered. 

Rumphius goes so far as to assort that 
a small quantity may he taken internally 
as a medicine. In speaking of the qualities 
of the Arbor Toxicaria, lie savs the crude 
and unmixed Ipo is an antidote to the 
bite or sting of venomous fishes and in- 
sects ; also, that a person affected by an 
eruption of the skin or venial ions, may 
take a small pill of the Oopas, which 
will attract all impurities from the intes- 
tines, and carry them off. 

The appearauces obseived on dissecti- 
on explatu in a great degree the relative 
operation of the poisons. In animals 
killed by the Antshar, the large vessels in 
the tborax, the aorta and vena? cavie, 
were in every instance fouud in an exces- 
sive degree of distension : the viscera in 
jthe vicinity of the source of circulation, 
especially the lungs, were uniformly fill- 
ed in a preternatural degree with blood, 
which in this viscus, and in the aorta, still 
retained a florid colour and was com- 
pletely oxygenated. On puncturing these 
vessels it bounded out with the elasticity 
and spring of life. The vessels of the 
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liver, of the stomach and intestines, and 
of the viscera of the abdomen in general, 
w ere also more than naturally distended, 
but not in the same degree as those of 
the breast. In the cavity of the abdomen 
a small quantity of serum was sometimes 
effused. 

The stomach was always distended 
with air, and in those instances in which 
the action of the poison was gradual, and 
in which vomiting supervened in the 
course of the symptoms, its internal coat 
was covered with froth. 

The brain indicated less of the action 
of the poison than the viscera of the 
thorax and abdomen. In some instances 
it was perfectly natural, in others marks 
of a small degree of inflammation were 
discovered. 

An undulatory motion of the skin and 
of the divided muscles was very evi- 
dent in some of the dissected animals. 

The appearances observed in the ani- 
mals destroyed by the Tshcttik were very 
different. In a number of dissections the 
viscera of the thorax and abdomen w ere 
found nearly in a natural state, and the 
large vessels of the thorax exhibited that 
condition in which they are usually found 
after death from other poisons. 

But the brain and the dura mater 
showed marks of a most violent and ex- 
cessive affection. In some instances the 
inflammation and redness of the dura 
mater was so strong, that on first in- 
spection, I supposed it to be the conse- 
quence of a blow previously i eccived, un- 
til I was taught by repeated examinations 
that this is a universal appearance after 
death from Tshcttik. 

1 am not at present at leisure, nor am 
1 properly prepared, to investigate fully 
the operation of the two poisons describ- 
ed on the animal system, or to elucidate 
their effects by a comparison with other 
poisons. The series of experiments I 
have proposed to myself, and which are 
necessary for the purpose, is by no means 
finished, nor does my situation at present 
afford me those opportunities of scientific 
consultation which such an investigation 
requires • it remains for a future period 
also, to determine, relatively, the force of 
these poisons with that of the most ve- 
nemous serpents : the T«d,ettik exceeds, 
perhaps, in violence, any poison hitherto 
known. It shows its effects peculiarly 
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and almost exclusively on the brain and 
nervous system. 

The action of the Antshar is directed 
chiefly to the vascular system. The vo- 
lume of the blood is accumulated in a pre- 
ternatural degree in the large vessels of 
the thorax. 

The circulation appears to be ab- 
stracted from the extremities, and thrown 
upon the viscera, near its source. The 
lungs in particular are stimulated to ex- 
cessive exertions. The balance of circu- 
lation is destroyed. The vital vised a 
are oppressed by an intolerable load, 
which produces the symptoms above de- 
scribed ; while in the extremities a pro- 
portionate degree of torpor takes place, 
accompanied by tremors, shivering, and 
convulsions. 

I have but little to add concerning the 
operation of the Antshar ou the human 
system ; the only credible information on 
this subject is contained in the work of 
Rumphius, who had an opportunity of 
peisonaUy observing the effect of the poi- 
soned darts or arrows, as they were used 
by the natives of Macassar in their at- 
tack on Amboyna about the year lfi.iO. 

They were also employed by the inha- 
bitants of Celebes in their former wars 
with the Dutch. Speaking of their ope- 
ration, he says, the poisou touching the 
warm blood is instantly carried through 
the whole body, so that it may be felt in 


all the veins, and causes an excessive 
burning, and violent turning in the head, 
which is followed by fainting and death. 

The poison (according to the same au- 
thor) possesses different degrees of vio- 
lence, according to its age and state of pre- 
servation. 

The most powerful is called Oopas 
Radja, and its effects are considered as in- 
curable ; the other kinds arc distributed 
among the soldiers on going to war. 
After having pro* * ti mortal to many of 
the Dutch .soldiei* ia Amboyna and Ma- 
cassar, they finally discovered an almost 
infallible remedy in the root of the Cri- 
niuii Asiaticum (called by Rumphius 
Radix 7oxicaria) which, if time)) applied, 
counteracted, by it* \ ioleiit emetic effect, 
the force of the Oopas. 

An intelligent Javanese at Ranjoowau- 
gee informed me, that a number of years 
ago, an inhabitant of that district was 
wounded in a clandestine maimer by an 
arrow thrown from a blow- pipe, in the 
lore-arm, near the mticulation of the el- 
bow. In about fifteen minutes be be- 
came drowsy, after which be was seized 
with vomiting, became delirious, and in 
less than half an hour he died. 

From the experiments on different qua- 
drupeds, above related, we may form an 
analogous estimate of itspiobable effects 
on man. 


BEITAL PACHISI ; 

Or, the Twenty-Jive Tales of a Demon 


The collection of stories well known by 
the name of Beital Fachisi, or tweuty- 
five stories of a hetal or demon,* has 
been long deservedly popular in Hindoo- 
tan. The original work is a composition 
of considerable antiquity, ascribed to a 
Brahman, named by some authorities Si- 

* The Hindus believe in the existence of a greater 
number of spiritual beings than the old schoolmen 
and divines, and like them have “ thtir celestial 
devils above and aenal beneath ;’* and ** with this 
race have” * Plenum ccelum, afcr, aqua, terra, et 
omnia sub terra,* or, * Heaven, air, water, earth, 
and all under the earth, well stocked.* The Bhuts, 
Pret» t tfc, appear to be malignant spirits haunt- 
ing the cemeteries of the dead, and occasionally 
occupying the body after the departure of the ani- 
mating soul } no very exact idea however of their 

nature seems to have been prevalent. The Veula, 
or Beta), is an evil being of the same class. 


vadasa, and by others Jambhala Datta, 
and is written in the Sanscrit tongue, 
whence it has been translated into most 
of the vernacular languages of the coun- 
try. The translation into Brij Bhasha is 
said to have been made in the time of Ma- 
hommed Shah, by the command of Jaya- 
sinha, the Rajah of Jayanagar; and it has 
latterly been rendered into the 4 Khuree 
Bolee,’ or the language of most of the 
Hindu population of India proper, by 
learned and ingenious natives attached to 
the College of Fort William. 

In the following loose translation, the 
Hindi version has been preferred to the 
original, in consequence of its greater vi- 
vacity, more general circulation, and its 
containing some additional matter as 
£ 2 
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compared with the common manuscripts 
of the Sanscrit text ; these manuscripts 
also vary from one another, but such va- 
riations are immaterial in compositions 
of this class, and the additions made by 
the native translators, are all referable to 
the same remote and traditionary source. 

Introduction. 

Gandhard Sen, sovereign of Dliara- 
nagar,* had four wives, who bore him 
six sons, .alike eminent in arts and arms. 
Upon his death he was succeeded by Sane, 
his eldest son ; but dissensions speedily 
took place amongst the brothers, and 
these terminated in the accession of Vi- 
crama, the youngest, to the throne. The 
reign of Vicramaf was prosperous ; he 
extended the limits of the empire till the 
whole of Jambu Dwipa % was subjected 
to his rule, and such was the reputation 
and power he acquired, that a new era § 
was distinguished by his name. Still 
however he felt dissatisfied — be constant- 
ly reflected with regret that most of the 
countries submitted to his authority were 
strangers to him, except by name; and 
he felt an ardent desire to make them the. 

• Dliaranagar is said to be the modern Dhar, in 
Malava. It would here seem to be an appellation of 
Oujein, the ancient capital of Viciamuditya. 

t The king here alluded to is the celebiated 
Prince Vicramaditya, to whose name, at least, eve- 
ry thing wondtiful in Hindu prophune tradition 
is ascribed. These stories relate only to one of 
this prince's advcntiucs; another book, also well 
known, the Sinliasana Battisi, or Throne with 
Thirty-two Images, is written to record a whole- 
aeries of the extraordinary events in which ho was 
concerned. Mr. Wilford cites another work of 
which he is the hero, the Vicrama t'lmritra} to 
all appearance analagous to the Beital Pachist and 
StnhasanBattisi ; and these three hooks comprize 
almost all the authentic materials that can be ob- 
tained for the history of this famous Hindu Prince. 

X Jambu Dwipa or continent, is now always un- 
derstood by the orthodox Hindus to be the whole 
of the division of the universe inhabited by the 
present races of mankind-being the most central 
of the seven Dwipas or continents, into which 
the terrestrial part of creation is divided, and being 
•unrounded completely by the sea of salt water. 
The less orthodox, but more rational, consider 
Jambu Dwipa as part only of the known world, 
and to imply India alone } and in that case we 
may admit the author's statement to be accurate, 
Which makes Vicrama lord-paramount of this en- 
tire region. 

| Or Saca— but the word is here used in its ge- 
neral import ; the era of Vicramaditya being usu- 
ally distinguished by the term Sambat or Sambut, 
while that of Salivakana is called Saca. We are 
now, according to the Pundits, in the year of 
it 70, and of Saca 1735. 


object of personal and accurate observa- 
tion. 

After considering this subject for some 
time, be at last determined to travel ; and, 
resigning the government to his younger 
brother, Bhartri Hari, be disguised him- 
self as a religious mendicant, and set off 
upon bis tour. 

* It happened during his absence, that 
a Brahman, an inhabitant of Dliaranagar, 
in approbation of the devout exercises in 
which he had been engaged, was present- 
ed, by a divine being, with a fruit which 
imparted immortality to those who par- 
took of it. The Brahman, eager to make 
bis wife a participator in the advantages 
of his present, hastened home with it, 
and, describing to her its properties, de- 
sired her to cat it. The wife, however, to 
bis astonishment, burst into tears, and, 
vvitli utter abhorrence, rejected an offer, 
which, while it promised to prolong ex- 
istence, threatened to prolong a term of 
indigence and distress: “ What sin of 
ours/’ she exclaimed, “ can have expos- 
ed us to the punishment of eternal beg- 
gary ! Death, that sets us above every 
want, is infinitely preferable. Take away 
the fruit — or, hold— carry it to the king ; 
lie perhaps will make you some remune- 
ration from which we may derive real and 
immediate advantage.” 

The Brahman did as his wife desired, 

* This story does not occur m the copy of the 
original Sanscnt consulted. It is however very 
common, and is one among the Sinlmsana Bat- 
tisi, at least in both the Hindi and Bengali trans- 
lations. The story itself is a very old acquaint- 
ance, and was current m the west above 1200 years 
ago. If the G 1 eek chroniclers are to be believed, 
the same circumstance banished the Empress Eu- 
docia from the throne and heart of Theodosius 
the younger, in the middle of the fifth century : 
•' L’Empereur se chagrma an sujet d'un fruit qu'il 
lui avoit donn6, dont « lie fit present au Paulin, et 
qnccedernici rapporta a ce prince t ee fruit fut une 
pomme dc discorde.” So says Moreri — the au- 
thority to which it is referred is Thcophanes, 
wh ise chronological account of the lower Roman 
empire closes in the very commencement of the 
Uth century. Gibbon, alluding to the story, says, 
“ it is much fitter for the Arabian Nights, where 
indeed something like it may be found," refer- 
ring, it mav be supposed, to the story of the Three 
Apples, which is m fact the same as Eudocia's 
apple, or the unlucky Fruit of Immortality men- 
tioned in the story before us. Massinger, taking 
the tale from the Greek writers, has dramatized it 
in hts " Emperor of the East." That the Greek 
chroniclers got the story from the east, is proba- 
ble ; as about this period, and for two or three cen- 
turies afterwards, several transfers from Hindu 
fabling seem to have been made, indirectly most 
probably, by Simeon Seth and other Greek writers. 
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and repairing to the royal presence, he 
offered the fruit to the acceptance of the 
king. Bhartri Hari haviug heard the 
Brahman’s story, took the fruit, and in 
return, bestowed upon the poor man a 
competency for the remainder of his life. 
Delighted with the appearance and pro- 
perties of the gift, he carried it imine* 
diately to his favourite queen, and having 
requested her to receive from his hands 
the means of enjoying unfading youth and 
never-dying beauty, he returned to the 
occupations of his exalted condition. 

The queen received the fruit, and lost no 
time in sending it, with an account of its 
valuable properties, to a lover with whom 
she maintained a secret intercourse. That 
lover, however, was fervently attached to 
a celebrated courtezan, and to her he im- 
mediately transferred the present of his 
more illustrious mistress. The courtezan, 
reflecting on the extraordinary nature of 
the fruit, considered that it might be es- 
teemed a gift worthy of a king, and ac- 
cordingly, carrying it into the presence of 
Bhartri Hari, she offered it to his accept- 
ance. 

In this manner did the Fruit of Immor- 
tality return into the possession of the 
ruler of Dharanagar. He recognized it 
immediately, and at the same time duly 
appreciated the mode in which it had fal- 
len into such unworthy hands. Suppress- 
ing his emotions, he commanded a re- 
ward to be given to the woman, and she 
withdrew highly satisfied with his boun- 
ty. As soon as Bhartri Hari had an in- 
terview with his queen, he inquired of 
her what had become of the fruit which 
he had presented to her. She replied, 
she had eaten it ; he then produced it, 
and she was struck dumb with terror and 
conscious guilt. Leaving her to meditate 
on her offence and peril, the monarch re- 
tired, and reflecting on the treachery and 
deceit which pervade all ranks of society, 
he felt sick and disgusted with the world, 
and, abandoning the cares of royalty, 
withdrew, after banqueting upon the pre- 
cious fruit, to an immortality of religious 
and uninterrupted seclusion.* 

* Accordingly lie is supposed by the Hindus to 
be still living, and engaged in religious exercises 
amongst the Himalaya mountains. They have 
however another mode of accounting for his dis- 
appearance, which, from the causes assigned, we 
may suppose to have been rather sudden and un- 
intelligible, and they state him to haye been mur- 
dered secretly by his brother Vicramaditya. That 


The throne of Vicrama was now unoc- 
cupied, and much confusion and tumult 
might have been the result, bad not the 
deity India, interested in the preserva- 
tion of so flourishing a state, commission- 
ed one of his attendant spirits to watch 
over its welfare, and especially to protect 
the capital Dharanagar. 

The news of Bhartri Hari's affliction 
and retirement spread rapidly from king- 
dom to kingdom, till it reached the ears 
of Vicrama himself, who, roused by the 
intelligence, returned instantly to his do- 
minions, and reached Dharanagar about 
midnight. The watchful guardiau of the 
city marked bis approach, and forbade him 
admission, till lie had declared his object 
and his name ; nor when he was apprized 
that it was Vicrama, whom he questioned, 
would he allow the monarch to enter the 
gates, till in personal conflict, he had es- 
tablished the justice of his claim to the 
illustrious appellation he had assumed. 
The king accepted the challenge, and 
soon afforded his opponent indisputa- 
ble evidence of his being the identical 
Vicrama. 

f Overthrown by the sovereign, and 

the fabulous narrative or Bhartri Hari had some 
foundation in fact, we may conclude from its uni- 
versality, and this circumstance may be an argu- 
ment on which to rest the claim of originality to 
the incident of the fruit in favour of the Hindu*. 
W e may suppose, indeed, the circumstance to have 
been really something of the nature alluded to in 
the following stanza, which occurs in one of the 
Satucas, or Centos, of which the unhappy Bhartri 
Han is reputed to have been the author 
She whom 1 love my love disdains. 

And hopeless wears another’s chains; 

For he a fairer female woos. 

Who me in turn with love pursues t 
Shame light on me, on these, and those. 
And love, the cause of all our woes. 

This is quite conformable to the doctrine of a 
poet well versed in love-cases 

Sic visum Veneri, cm placet impares 
Formas, aique animos subjugs ahenea 
Soevo mittere cum joco. 

So Venus wills, whose power controuls 
The fond affections of our souls j 
With sportive cruelty she binds 
Unequal forms, unequal minds. 

t Vicrama’* wrestling with the demon (for 
such it is in the teat,) may remind the Persian 
reader of the many conflicts in which the heroes 
of their early history are constantly engaged with 
the deo$i or (S&nscritlcl) devas. One consequence 
of the overthrow, which does not appear in this 
par t of the text, but which is stated in other places, 
was the rendering of the defeated demigod the 
obedient slave of the king, and his attending him 
subsequently whenever summoned by a wish i • 
sort of attendance peculiarly frequent in Asiatic 
story-telling, whether Mohummedan or Hindu# 
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struggling underneath him, the demon 
exclaimed, “ King, you have mastered me, 
I grant you your life !’* Vicrama laugh- 
ingly replied, “Are you mad — you are 
iu my power, if I please I can destroy you 
in an instant, * how then should I be in- 
debted to you for existence?’* The de- 
mon requested him to allow him to rise, 
and promised to explain his meaning. 

Vicrama having accordingly suffered 
him to breathe at liberty, listened atten- 
tively to his words : “ At one hour and 

in one ci i y , Vicrama ! were horn tin ee per- 
sons, under the same planet and conjunc- 
tion. You are one of these — the son of a 
king ; the second was the offspring of an 
oilman, and the third of a potter. It 
was decreed that whichever should de- 
stroy the other two, should reign supreme 
monarch of the universe. This the pot- 
ter's f offsjuing knows, for lie is master 
of the black art, % and he has already 
killed the oilmau’s son, and suspended 
him head downward on a tree growing 
in a place of sepulture ; thus dooming him 
to exist as an imp of evil.§ He now pro- 

* From this it would appear that these mips and 
spirits are consideitd to be mortal. * Fust piohxi- 
urn tempos morumlur omnes,’ or, all p< rish at a 
mafia ptaluya . Tins we know , but Vicrama must 
be supposed possessed of some uncommon powers, 
to be capable of accelerating this pound. 

t By other accounts it would appear that he 
was the son of a Biuhman ; the oilman was a Vui- 
sya, andViciamaa Cslitlrya. 

$ Or, he has completed his Jog; the Jog or Yog 
being of a magico-rehgious nature — or the conti- 
nued practice of severe austerities, abstract medi- 
tation, &c, in honour of some duty, usually Siva, 
or fiurga, from whom the worshippei then ie- 
ceives whatever rewatd he may desire. — Mixed up 
with this, is the study of certain mystic tor- 
mulae, and observance of certain tci rifle riles, 
and in due time the person is endowed with great- 
er or less supernatural power, according to Ins 
merits. In many of the ceremonies necessary to 
this, a dead body plays a principal part, as we 
•ball see by the sequel.— -The Sava Sadhana, or 
Mrita Sadhana, or operating incantations by 
means of the dead, is described at length in the 
last volume of Ward’s Account of the Hindus, and 
seems to bear an analogy to the rites of our Go- 
thic ancestors, and of the witches of Thessaly. 

| It would therefore seem that the Vetala or 
demon was merely the unsettled spirit of the de- 
ceased j or, to borrow again from Burton, « These 
spirits, Porphyrius sairh, which we call angels 
and devils, are nought but souls of men departed.’* 
Agreeably to this theory, in the curious Italian 
translation of the French work, entitled Demono- 
manis, “ materia, alta desiderata, ed utile;” writ- 
ten to confute the idle opinions of those who disbe- 
lieved in witches and witchcraft, we find that «« II 
diayolo si dlcena esser 1’animad’un morto.”— Some 
persons are converted after death into malignant 
beings, as a punishment for former misdeeds $ and 


jects your death— take my advice, be upon 
your guard, escape from his murderous 
schemes, and thank me for your life.’* 
Thus having said, the spirit disappear- 
ed, and Vicrama, immersed in thought, 
proceeded to his palace. At day-break 
the news of his return spread through the 
city, and the officers and people came in 
multitudes t.o congratulate him on his re- 
accession to the throne. The whole 
country was a scene of festivity, and eve- 
ry house resounded with the strains of 
joy. 

After some time had passed in the 
dischaige of his regal duties, Vicrama 
received a visit from an ascetic, who, 
presenting to the king a certain fruit, 
took his scat upon the ground before 
him, kept his seat for an hour, and 
then departed. Upon his departure, the 
king considering that this might be the 
enemy of whom the spirit had warned 
him, refrained ii om eating the fruit, and 
consigned it to the chat gc of his chamber- 
lain, with stiict injunctions to take care 
of it. The next day, the J ogee returned, 
with another fruit of the same kind, which 
he presented as before, aud after a while 
retired ; and iu this manner lie conducted 
himself for a cousidei able petiod. 

some, It would appear fiom the Tantrat,, may, if 
they please, secure the revet bion of such a state 
after death, by peifoiming uppropnutc rites while 
living. A Mini depuved ol the due mimhtr of 
Sru'hlhas, or obsequies performed by his descend- 
ants, is also condtmned to a penod oj uncomfort- 
able existence in a hotly which answeis to our 
notion of ghostly subsume, the “.tenuis aui a” of 
Lucretius, or the matter of caloric of some mo- 
dern speculators, m winch vehicle the spirit, as 
long as the thumb, according to Hindu measure- 
ment (the pigmy or elf), may he, 

“ Imprisoned in the viewless wind, 

And blown with restless violence round about 
This pendent world,” 

That this h the sober creed of the Hindus will 
he seen from the verse addressed by them at their 
Sraddhas, when they offer cakes and halls of meal, 
&c. to the spirits of the defunct j for, as says 
Milton, 

“ Food alike those pure 
Inteliigentiai substances require 
As doth your rational.” 

The stanza is, 

Tenant of aether,— of repose bereft, 

Whose form aeual no asylum knows. 

Bathe in this water, on this milk regale, 

And rest a while in happiness I 
After the regular performance of sixteen of 
these ceremonies, the spirit is dismissed into the 
Pitn Loca, or elysium of the manes. Beside these 
sources from which the spiritual population of the 
Hindus is kept up, we have other spirits of a 
purely celestial nature, some of which we shall 
hereafter have occasion to notice. 
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Upon one occasion of this kind, Vicra- 
ina, on receiving the fruit, let it slip acci- 
dentally from his hand ; a monkey in the 
court immediately snatched it up, and 
tore it to pieces, when a ruby rolled out, 
of such exquisite splendour as to dazzle the 
eyes of the monarch and his train.* 

After they had sufficiently admired the 
gem, Vicrama turned to the Jogee, and 
asked him why he had offered so valuable 
a gift; to this the seer replied, “ It is 
written in the Sastras, that a man should 
never come empty handed into the pre- 
sence of a daughter, a doctor, an astrolo- 
ger, a teacher, or a king on this ac- 
count 1 have presumed to lay my presents 
before your Majesty, and this is not the 
first which you lia\e done me the honour 
to accept.” 

Upon hearing this, Vicrama command- 
ed the treasurer to bring before him every 
fruit that the Jogee had presented ; they 
were accordingly brought into court, and 
each being opened was found to contain 
an inestimable jewel. Astonished at the 
sight, the king repeated his request that 
the seer would explain the purpose of 
these costly gifts ; j hut to these entreaties 
the Jogee answered, that it was highly 
improper to speak publicly of lioly texts, 
magical verses, § medical preparations, 

* Something like this occurs in an oriental tale 
with which most readers may be acquainted, and 
perhaps their own recollection may serve them m 
finding out the story. 

t We have here high authority for the oriental 
eustoni of making presents. 

$ Prior to this, however, it is stated in the origi- 
nal, that the king sends for thejewelleis to polish 
these gems, and appteciate their value; and in 
giving his orders, he shows a vtry un kingly sort 
•f a suspicion that these gentry will take luin in : 
undeservedly too, it would seem } for they fix tht 
value of each jewel at a whole kingdom. 

f .Tantra mantra; verses of mystical purport ; 
properly speaking, the Jantras are 

Symbols and signs and trie ks 
Engraved in planetary nicks ; 
in short the magicai figures of the old fortune-tel- 
lers : they are of all shapes, and are usually inscri- 
bed with the mystical words Sri, Om, Hoon, &c. 
and the name of some deity. — The Mantras are 
the myBtical verses, and are either single letters 
or syllables, or short addresses to a deity. 

The Hindus have Mantras for every tiling; for 
destroying foes, removing obstacles, exciting love, 
facilitating parturition, discovering hidden trea- 
sures, recovering stolen property, curing Psora , 
and lighting a candle.— Several of them indeed are 
short prayers, as is the following: — “0m/ salu- 
tation to the celestial Rudra, the God with for- 
midable teeth. Such a one (naming him) with 
bis children and kindred, kill, kill, burn, burn, 


peculiar practices, domestic affairs, or 
prohibited food ; that what, was unfit 
however, to he spoken in an assembly, 
might he uttered in private ; that what 
was communicated to more than four ear* 
could not be regarded as a secret; and 
that he was ready to explain his motives 
and wishes to the king privately, and in 
no other way. As there was no alterna- 
tive, and as Vicrama could not refuse so 
slight a gratification to a man to whom 
he was indebted for such splendid pre- 
sents, he granted him a private audience, 
and the Jogee thus delivered himself: 

“ On the hanks of the river Godaveri 
is an extensive burial-ground ;* in that 
place I may accomplish rites in which I 
have long been engaged, and effect the 
arduous attainment of the f eight super- 
natural powers. For this purpose your 
aid is indispcnsible. Your presence for 
one night is all I ask, J and the object of 
a life of mortification is perfected.” Vi- 
crarna, with more courage than prudence, 
complied with his request, and desired 
him to appoint his time; the Jogee re- 
plied, “ On Wednesday, the 14th of the 
dark half of the month Bhadra, || at eve- 
ning twilight, come to me, armed, but 
unattended and unknown ;” the king 
agreed, and at that time, and in that 
manner, repaired to the residence of the 
Jogee. 

Upon liis arrival, he found him 

boil, boil, quickly, oh' quickly exterminate ! Hun! 
F*hul ! Su'aha / Tuh ! Tab!” It is impossible to 
conceive the rcvcrcnti.il awe with which our best 
Pundits look upon this nonsense. 

* Or, rather, a place where the dead arc burned; 
a particular spot being usually assigned for this 
purpose near every village, and always, if possible, 
upon the hanks of a river. 

t The eight Sidtlhis ; these are also attributes of 
Siva, who is the favourite deity of all dabblers In 
conjuration. They are thus enumerated : minute- 
ness or invisibility ; lightness or the power of 
passing rapidly from one place to another; the 
faculty of prot unrig any thing wished for; that 
of laying hold of the moon, &c.j the power of 
gratifying every desire; gi eat ness or expansion ; 
supreme sway ; the faculty of bringing every 
thing into complete subjection, and the power of 
extinguishing at will all passion or desire. 

t According to the Sanscrit original, the Jogee 
tells the king, that he wants him as being a person 
of perfect pui ity, and therefore fit to act as his 
Uttara Sadhaca or assistant. This person is em- 
ployed to convey the body to the spot required, 
and during the rites performed by the principal, 
to chime in, as a respondeat, with the burden of 
his japa or prayer. 

August— September, 
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seated in the center of a troop of imps 
and goblins, * and beating time upon two 
hollow skulls, as they whirled round him 
in infernal dance ; — the king undauntedly 
advanced, and demanded of the enchanter 
what were his commands ; he paused, and 
then grimly replied, “ King, you are here, 
and must work my will. South of this, 
two miles, is a place where the dead arc 
committed to the Haines ; on that spot 
grows a iSirisha-tree ; f on a branch of 
that tree hangs head-downward a dead 
body ; — quick, bring it hither, it is ne- 
cessary for our rites.” He J then began 
to mutter his beads, and the king set 
forth. 

The night was dark ; the rain fell as if 
it were about to exhaust the heavens ; || 
and unclean spiriLs, wandering through 
the gloom, uttered cries that might have 
daunted the most daring. Vicrama pur- 
sued his way. Snakes shot across his 
path, and, rearing their crests, fiercely, 
coiled fearfully around his legs at every 
step ; but he repeated a charm to cliace 
them away, and, still proceeding to his 
destination, tiiumphcd over all the perils 
and obstacles of the road. 

Upon reaching the receptacle of tire 
dead, he found it infested with evil spi- 
rits ; he saw demons employed in mal- 
treating the carcases of the dead ; female 
fiends banqueting on the bodies of infants 
deceased ; and he heard on every side the 
scream of the wild elephant, or the tiger’s 
appalling roar : undeterred from his pur- 
pose, he approached the designated tree ; 
as he advanced, every bough, every leaf, 
was agitated ; the tree seemed wrapped 
In crackling flame, and tumultuous cries 
of Kill ! Slay ! Seize ! Hold ! Beware ! rose 
shrilly and fearfully around him. The 
king was not alarmed, but he was now 
assured that the sorcerer was the man 

* *« And vow t Tam saw an unco sight ,M 

t Mimosa Sirisha. 

t Or, to make japa ; repeating, in an inaudible 
voice, more or less frequently, some such mystical 
matter as is given above. 

H Or, is literally, ** You would say, have done 
raining to-day, it never will rain any more 1” 


whom the spirit of Indra had taught him 
to apprehend. Determined, however, to 
brave the result, he pressed onward to 
the tree, where he saw the dead body 
hanging by a string, in the position de- 
scribed to him *. Drawing his sword, he 
cut the string asunder, and the corpse 
fell to the ground. 

When the dead body was thus cut 
down, it exhibited signs of life,+ tearing 
its hair, and crying bitterly. The king 
was astonished, and addressing it kindly, 
inquired whose body it was ; the answer 
was a malignant laugh, and the corpse 
was immediately suspended in its former 
position on the tree. Vicrama, again cut- 
ting it down, put it under his arm, and 
holding it firmly, exclaimed, t( Wretch 1 
who art thou ?” He received no reply ; 
but feeling satisfied that this was the son 
of the oilman, whom his friendly ge- 
nius had described to him, he made no 
further inquiry, and tying up the body 
iii a cloth, proceeded to convey it to the 
magician. 

After having gone some distance, the 
evil spirit in possession of the carcase 
cried out, “ Ho ! who art thou, and whi- 
ther dost thou carry me?” The king in- 
formed him. “ 1 have an agreement how- 
ever, to make with you,” returned the 
spirit ; “ if you speak one word on the 
way, 1 will flyback to my tree.” The king 
assented. Again the spirit spoke : “ Raja I 
wise men pass their days in rational plea- 
sures or learned conversation j fools in 
wrangling or in sleep ; our best mode of 
curtailing our journey is by entertaining 
talk ; and, as you arc to be dumb, I will 
undertake to amuse you by relating sto- 
ries. Listen, but remember our agree- 
ment !” 

(To be continued.) 

* There must be something “ more than meets 
the car” in this inverted posture; it is also parti- 
cularly mentioned in the continuation of the Ara- 
bian Nights, in the fine story of the magician 
Maugraby. 

t Mortum fletu manante cadaver. Lucan. 
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Loss of the Arniston. tain, who considered himself to the 

Cafe Lagullas. southward and clear both of Cape La- 

The loss of the Anniston may be at- gullas and the Cape of Gpod Hope, when 
tributed to the fatal mistake of the cap- the ship was actually to the eastward of 
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both ; and latterly, to the northward of 
the former; such dangerous mistakes 
have occurred to several ships in this 
situation, some of which have had the 
greatest difficulty in working out of the 
deep hay to the eastward of Cape Lagul- 
las: aud these mistakes have more than 
oucc arisen from that cape being placed 
too far to the northward ou the old 
charts. The latitude, according to some 
authorities beiug 34° 44 while its true 
latitude, is 15 or Id miles more to the 
southward, or about 35 degrees. 

It was a commonly received opinion 
that the Cape of Good Hope was the 
most southern point of tlie African con- 
tinent ; this, however, is now well known 
to have been a mistake ; Cape Lagullas, 
according to the latest and best authori- 
ties, being ten leagues more south than 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Wc have been favoured with the fol- 
lowing nanativc of the loss of the Ar- 
niston. 

Narrative taken from the Survivors of 
the Crete, relative to the Loss of the 
A mis to it ( transport ) > wrecked near 
('ape Lagullas, on the evening of the 
30 th of Map 1815. 

Charles Stewart Scott, late carpenter’s 
mate of the Aniiston transport, and 
others, state, that to the best of their 
knowledge, she sailed from Point de 
GalJe on or about the 4th of April, under 
coino) of His Majesty’s ship Afiicaine 
and Victor sloop of war, with six India- 
men ; about the 26th of May the Ar- 
niston parted company from the convoy, 
owing to stress of weather, having blown 
away imnt of her sails, other sails were 
bent, but the weather continued very 
squally with a heavy sea. On the 2i)th 
about 7 A. M. the land w*as discovered 
right a-head, bearing about N. by \V. a 
considerable distance off, the wind then 
S. S. E. About half-past 4 P. M. still 
blowing very strong, hauled to t lie wind 
on the starboard tack under a close 
reefed maintop sail, and stood on till 
half-past two A. M. On the 30th, sup- 
posing the land seen was near Table 
Hay, the hands were turned out, bore up 
N. W. aud set the foresail, intending to 
run for St. Helena ; continued on till 10 
A. M. then the land was discovered nearly 
a-head, turned the hands up, and hauled 
the ship close to the wind on the larboard 
tack ; still blowing very hard : made all 
Asiatic Journ*— No. VII. 
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sail (having topsails and courses set) 
stood on till near noon, when breakers 
were discovered on the lee bow : wore 
ship, and hauled to the wind on the 
other tack ; stood on till 2 P. M. then 
wore and hauled to the wind on the lar- 
board tack : continued on till near four 
o’clock, when breakers were seen, called 
Lagullas reef, which we could not weather 
on either tack; being completely embayed, 
clewed up the sails, and cut away three 
aticliors. The tw r o bower cables parted 
shortly afterwards ; when Lieut, llrice, 
agent for transports, recommended the 
Captain to cut the sheet cable and run 
the ship on shore, as the only chance of 
saving the people’s lives. The cable was 
then cut, and the ship put before the 
wind. In about eight minutes afterwards 
she struck forwards ; the ship heeling to 
windward, cut away the guns in order to 
heel her the other way, which could not 
he effected, and she soon began to break 
up. About eight o’clock the masts went, 
and the ship in a very short time was 
quite in pieces. Many people were drown- 
ed below, in consequence of her heeling 
to windward, and others clung to pieces 
of the wreck, endeavouring to reach the 
shore, which was about a mile and a half 
distant. 

Of the whole crew, consisting of about 
350 persons, only six men reached tlie 
shore, and that with difficulty upon 
planks, being much bruised by the wreck, 
and by the surf, which was very high. 
At day-light, the sternpost was the only 
part of the ship to be seen : the beach 
was covered with pieces of the wreck, 
stores, &c. and also by a n umber of dead 
bodies, which were buried by the Sur- 
vivors. Among them were the bodies of 
Lord and Lady Molesworth, the agent, 
captain, and several children. 

On the next day, the first of June, 
considering ourselves to the westward of 
Cape Point, it was agreed to coast the 
beach to the eastward, which we con- 
tinued jo do for four days and a half, sub- 
sisting upon shell-fish from off the roads ; 
but fearing we had taken a wrong direc- 
tion, it was agreed to return to the 
wreck, and we accomplished it in three 
days and a half, where we remained six 
days, subsisting chiefly on a cask of oat- 
meal, which had drove on shore. By 
dryiug it in the sun, we experienced great 
relief. The piuuace had been thrown on 
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shore bilged, which we proposed to re- 
pair in the best manner we could, and 
endeavour to coast along shore. At that 
time, the 14th of June, being at work 
on the boat, we weie fortunately dis- 
covered by a farmei’s son, John Swastry, 
who was out shooting, who humanely 
carried us to his father's house ; here wc 
remained with every comfort he could af- 
ford us for a week, and then set off for 
Cape Town, where we arrived on Mon- 
day evening the 26tli of June. Before 
we left the country, we were informed 
that 33 L bodies thrown on shore, had 
been interred near the beach. 

(Signed) 

Chas. Stewart Scott, and Party. 
This declaration was made before me 
in Cape Town, this 27th day of June 
1815, of which this is a true copy. 

(Signed) T. Meres, Lieut. R. N. 

Resident Agent for Transports. 
A list of officers and passengers (as far as 
can be collected fiom the survivors) 
who perished on board the Aruiston, 
the .‘10th of May 1815. 

Agent, Lieutenant Brice, 11. N. Capt. 
George Simpson ; first mate, T. Hall ; 
gunner, T. Gowan. Survirors. — C. S. 
Scott, carpenter’s mate, second, William 
Grung ; third, Gibbs ; fourth, Robinson ; 
Dr. Gunter, boatswain ; John Barrett, 
carpenter. Joseph Fenlex, Philip Ghea, 
William Drummond, William Tist, Thos. 
Mansfield, John Lives. 

Passengers. — Lord and Lady Mol os- 
worth, with a boy about seven years 
old under their care. Four children, sons 
of an officer belonging to the 73d regt. at 
Colombo. Captain Stoddart Royal Scots. 
Mrs. James, with two children from Point 
de Gallc; Mrs. Taylor, an officer’s 
widow ; Miss Twissleton, daughter of 
the clergyman at Colombo ; Mr. Gordon 
and son, about five years old (Commissary 
of ordnances;) Lieutenant Calletidar, 19th 
regiment; invalids from the 19th, 22d, 
56th, 84th, and Royal Scots, and near 
100 seamen from the man of war in In- 
dia, with fourteen women, including 
passengers aud twenty-five children ; iu 
the whole, about 350 people. 

N. B. Captain Wemyss died on board, 
six weeks after leaviug Ceylon. 

Madras Govt. Gaz . Sept . 14. 

Bashee Islands. 

The following information regarding 


some islands in the China Seas, deno- 
minated the Bashees, was communicated 
to us by a correspondent on board the 
Revolutionnaire. These islands do not 
appear to be generally known. The is- 
land of Bashee is situated 20° 30 7 North 
latitude. The coast is extremely steep, 
and the anchorage not good. The num- 
ber of their inhabitants is computed at 
3000. Bullocks, goats, pigs, fowls, &c. 
are procurable in great abundance here, 
as well as at Batan, Saptan, Bajos and 
Dilliquai, which are all adjacent isles, 
and on their western quarter afford very- 
good anchorage ground. Refreshments 
are to be had with much facility, and the 
Revolutionnaire frigate touched twice at 
Batan, where she found safe anchorage 
and all sorts of provisions exceedingly 
cheap ; a bullock being generally pro- 
curable at from one to four dollars. 


Malacca Light House. 

Calcutta , Feb. 10 — This very useful 
edifice, erected by order of government, 
has long been a desideratum most heart- 
ily wished for. 

The extent of the Panjang Shoal, or 
long reef of rocks, to the southward of 
Pulo Java, or Callow’s Island, which, at 
high water, is just a-wash, and in many 
places steep to, renders it very dangerous 
for ships of any considerable burthen en- 
tering the roads from the southward ; 
and indeed also those proceeding down 
the Straits for that port ; the lights along 
shore being low and very deceiving. 

A circumstance within our recollection 
very nearly proved fatal to his Majesty’s 
ship Trident, Captain Johnstone, bearing 
the flag of 11. K. the late Admiral Rainier, 
going into the road, on a very dark 
night, from this island, with a strong 
breeze, passed the town, and was merely 
by the sight of the breakers, brought up 
all standing with two anchors, dropped 
under foot, within a cable’s length of the 
reef, in 18 fathom. 

With respect to the shoal or sand- 
bank, off Fisher’s Island, whereon there 
is about three fathoms, a beacon was 
erected on it by order of Major Farquhar, 
which, we believe, was washed away ; 
there is however a narrow channel be- 
tween the shoal and island, through 
which liis Majesty’s ship Terpsichore, 
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Captain Bathurst, passed in 1803, bor- 
rowing on each side. 

Dr. Horsburgh, in his directory, only 
remarks that he has heard of such a 
shoal. 

Passage from China. 

The recent arrival of thirteen large 
heavy laden ships of the East India Com- 
pany from China in our Channel, in one 
hundred and nine days, is a triumph of 
mercantile navigation, and combination 
of nautical skill with good fortune, of 
which there is nothing equal upon re- 
cord. To cut through fifteen thousand 
miles of ocean in that short time is with- 
out example in marine experience. With 
similar passages we ought to communi- 
cate with our Asiatic presidencies within 
>ix months, instead of once in twelve to 
fifteen months. 

The ships lately arrived from China had 


heard of the battle of Waterloo and cap- 
ture of Paris before their sailing, and left 
China inconsequence, in three squadrons, 
which all reached St. Helena together; 
were dispatched from that rock two and 
two, and all made the Start Point in our 
Channel at once ; a proof of skill, and an 
instance of good luck in navigation, which 
has no parallel. All the particulars 
of this extraordinary passage deserve 
well to be carefully collected and noted, 
for some evidence and guide in the prac- 
tice of navigation. The concurrent ob- 
servations of so many able seamen would 
be instructive, and of an authority to ad- 
mit of no dispute. The writer was once, 
on a passage to India, 140 days out of 
sight of all laud, and in that long time 
did not make more than three parts of the 
distance which lias now been run through 
in one hundred and nine days ! 
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Durga Puja. 

In the preceding volume of the Asiatic 
Journal there is given an account of the 
amusements of the annual Hindoo festi- 
val of Durga Puja, for the year 1814; 
and we arc gratified to transcribe the fol- 
lowing lively description, by the Editor 
of the Calcutta Gazette, of the evening en- 
tertainments, at the houses of the prin- 
cipal native inhabitants of that city, on 
the return of the season, 1815. 

“ During the three by-gone days, the na- 
tive part of the city has exhibited a scene 
of revelry and licentious joy quite unpa- 
ralleled, except by the unrestrained free- 
dom of the ancient Saturnalia, or of the 
modern carnival of Venice. All the seri- 
ous affairs of life have been suspended, 
aud every Hindoo, from the sacred Brah- 
min, to the vile and unclean Soodur, has 
given himself up to the due celebration of 
those mixed ceremonies by which the fa- 
vour of the mighty Durga is propitiated. 
Of the arcana of these rites, from an ob- 
servance of which those not of the faith 
arc carefully excluded, we can give no ac- 
count ; and there is, in every successive 
season, so much sameness in that portion 
which is public, that we fear, even the 
short notices we mean to offer will be flat 
and uninteresting. It would however be 
making a n ungrateful return to the muni- 


ficence and politeness of many native gen- 
tlemen, to pass over in entire silence the 
splendour and attractiveness of their en- 
tertainments. Wc shall therefore very 
briefly describe each, in the order in 
which we chanced to visit them. 

“ The elegant mansion of ltajah Ram 
Chundur was rendered especially alluring 
by the presence of the tender Nikhec, 
whose wonderful vocal powers have been 
long known to the English public, and, 
from her native admirers, have obtained 
for her the just appellation of Queen of 
the Song. Time, as it “ steals her years 
away”, leaves ail the charm of her voice, 
which is still unrivalled in sweetness and 
pathos. 

“ The dwelling of Mudhoo Soodun Sun- 
dul presented an unusual display of the 
successful union of the splendour and 
riclmess of oriental architecture, with the 
pure aud unambitious style of the Euro- 
pean schools; and the interior of the 
apartments showed a degree of neatness 
and elegance seldom witnessed even du- 
ring the present greatly improved state of 
eastern buildings. In the recess, the 
image of. the protecting goddess shone 
forth with unrivalled richness of decora- 
tion and brilliancy of colouring* 

“ Amongst several sets of good perfor- 
mers, we here jpeculiarly noticed the 
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young and comely Mahtab, and the grace- 
ful Fyz Buksh. 

“ At the old and hospitable mansion of 
Rajah Raj Kishun, a new and equally 
pleasing exhibition came in to relieve the 
sameness of the regular Nauteli. A num- 
ber of male dancers, of the Moliuniimidan 
creed, performed a farcical scene, termed 
Buliar, in which the awkward and min- 
cing steps of the Hindostan dance were 
extravagantly burlesqued, and the wild, 
i'mpassioncd strains of the Kheeal Tuppa 
and Doorpud, and the melting airs of 
Souda, were ludicrously parodied. 

“ The bouse of Gopee Mohun, of ano- 
ther respectable branch of the family of 
Rajah Nevva Krishun, possessed many 
and various sources of attraction. Be- 
sides the usual forms of the dance and 
song, several curious feats were perform- 
ed by the dancers. Of these the most stri- 
king was that of Kaigoomatia, which con- 
sists in the quick waving of a platter of 
fire placed in the palm of the hand, in 
every direction during the giddy whirls 
of the dance ; and jumping unhurt on the 
sharp edges of naked swords. Two Brah- 
min boys of the Kuttuck tribe from Bena- 
res, displayed great sweetness of voice in 
the successful execution of melodies in 
the pure Brij Bliaka dialect. 

(i A little further on, at the noble resi- 
dence of Gooroo Purshad Bliosli, a native 
Of high respectability, appeared, for the 
first time, a young and nearly an infant 
female songstress, whose astonishing ta- 
lents are likely to eclipse all meaner rivals, 
and soon to place her between the cele- 
brated leaders of the choir, Ushoorunaml 
Nikhee. She is the daughter of a skil- 
ful Cashmeerian musician, and, although 
yet barely eight years old, already blends 
the varied excellences of those hitherto 
unrivalled mistresses. In the wild, diffi- 
cult, and ever changing measures of the 
Titlana and Chutoorung, she commands 
the compass of voice, and mellow 
fulhiefes of tone, Which distinguish Ushoo- 
thh ; While in the exquisite rhapsodies of 
the Rekhtu, exemplified in the Girazul, 
she detights the ear wfch all the softness 
ach’d thrilling melody of Nikhee’s delicate 
voice. She “appears to possess great nice- 
ty of ear, and her fine form and features 
promise in a few years to unfold every su- 
perior charm of beauty and expression. 

** At the houses of other wealthy Mu- 
bajhns, similar perforthantes, varying in 


kind and degree of excellence, were re- 
presented ; and the paternal mansion of 
Neel Muimy Mullick outstripped all its 
neighbours by the exclusive possession of 
Ushoorun, whose admirable talents, as 
displayed in the chaunting of the most 
difficult odes of Hafiz and Jarriee, we have 
never seen equalled. 

“ Amongst the Hindoos of inferior 
wealth and -distinction, the popular exhi- 
bitions more appropriate to the festival, 
named the Kureeand the Jatra, took place 
of the Moosulsnance dance and song. 
The former is a wild Clioriainbic species 
of dance performed alternately by three 
or four groups of Stentorian bards. They 
sing gross extemporaneous compositions 
in Bengalee verse with powers of vocife- 
ration that stun an European ear, and 
accompany ihcir notes with violent hut 
significant gesticulations. 

“ These compositions arc renewed eve- 
ry year, just before the Durga Pujali, and 
form a species of entertainment peculiar, 
we believe, to Bengal. 

“ The Jatras of this season were chiefly 
dramatic representations of the loves of 
Krishna and the Gopees, performed by 
hoys of the Kuttuck tribe, of the Brahmin 
cast, and appeared to us to possess a 
great resemblance to the ancient chorus 
of the Greeks. 

“ At some future day we may attempt a 
description of so much of the religious 
part of this festival as is not hidden from 
unholy eyes ; but at present we must dis- 
miss the subject, after remarking, that 
it is ended by the committing of the figure 
of the goddess to the waters. 

“The images of the goddess, thus annu- 
ally cast into the waters, wore, perhape, 
in former times of greater value, as to 
their material than at present. A golden 
image of the Durga, seated on a lion is 
now in the possession of Rad, ha Kishun 
Bysak who belongs to the general trea- 
sury, which was found in the middle of 
last month in the excavation of a tank 
at Huns Kulee, a place near Kisliengurh. 
The image, which is more than fourteen 
inches high, and is in good preservation 
was found at the depth of twenty-five 
feet. The gold is inferior in quality, 
beiug of the description caffed by the na- 
tives, pagoda gold. The goddess is va- 
lued at 20,000 rupees, and is at this time 
t he great object of adoration anti wonder/* 

** PujV’ or “ Pcfoja,” tfgntfies wor- 
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ship, and Durga or Doorga is a female 
personification of “ active virtue.” “ Ac- 
tive virtue” is tlie great attribute of the 
Hercules of the Greeks. 

Loss of the Alexander East Indianan. 

A monument has been erected in the 
church-yard of Wyke Regis, in the county 
of Dorset, to record the melancholy fate 
which befel the passengers and crew of 
the late Alexander East Indiaman. The 
following is a eopv of the inscriptions : — 
To record the melancholy wreck of 
THE SHIP ALEXANDER, 

This monument is erected by C. Forbes, 
Esq. M. P. London, and the owners 
of the said ship, which, on her voy- 
age from Bombay to London, was to- 
tally lost in the West Bay, on the 
night of the 26th March, 1815, when 
all the crew and passengers, consisting 
of more than 140 souls, unhappily 
perished, with the exception of five 
lascars. 

The following are the names of the pei - 
sons whose bodies were found, and buri- 
ed immediately adjoining this spot : 

Lewis Auldjo, commander ; Mr. Brown, 
chief officer ; Major Jackson, Captain 
Campbell, Lieutenant Wade, Mrs. Auld- 
jo, Mrs. Dunbar, Miss Toriano, two 
Misses Deverells, Miss Jackson, Master 
Russel, Master Jackson, and Miss Kl- 
phiustone. 

The remains of Mr. Dunbar were found 
subsequent to the interment of the above- 
mentioned, and buried in Portland. The 
body of Mrs. Jackson was taken up near 
Lyme, in the county of Dorset and there 
buried. 

The under-mentioned also perished on 
this melancholy occasion, and their bodies 
have not been found : — 

Major Ramsay, Lieutenants Ben net 
and Baker, Mrs. Deverall, Miss Jackson, 
Master Deverall, Mr. Bowman ; 2d, 3d, 
and 4th mates , an European woman ser- 
vant, and an invalid of artillery. 
Lamented shades I ’twus yours, alas ! to 
drain 

Misfortune’s bitter chalice ; whilst in vain 
Fond Hope and Joy, regardless of coutroul, 
Prompted each movement of the winning 
soul; 

Sudden destruction rear’d his giant form, 
Black with the horrors of the midnight 
storm ; 

And all, convuls’d with elemental strife, 
Dissolv’d the throbbing uerves of Hope 
and Life. 


Death’s triumph past, may angels guide 
your way 

To the blest regions of eternal day ; 
Where no rude blasts provoke the billowy 
roar, 

Where Virtue’s kindred meet to part no 
more. 

WlJJSAT IN lllNDOSTAN. 

A considerable quantity of wheat was 
some time since imported from Bengal 
into Java, for the purpose of enabling the 
cultivators in that island to extend the 
production of so valuable an object of 
agriculture from its soil, to which it has 
hitherto been a stranger, except in some 
of the most elevated spots to the east- 
ward, where also the grain is said to be 
inferior in size and farinaceous quality to 
that which grows in the upper provinces 
of Hindustan. 

It will not be uninteresting to our read- 
ers to peruse the following account, 
which has been communicated to us from 
a most respectable source, of the mauncr 
in which this branch of cultivation is con- 
ducted in Hindostan. The alterations 
required by a difference in point of soil, 
climate and season, will naturally occur 
to the intelligent cultivator. 

Wheat is sown between the 25th of 
September and 10th of October following, 
on lands within the rise of the rivev 
Jumna in the periodical rains, when the 
waters have retired within their banks 
for the last time in the season. The soil 
is once ploughed only, and sown in far- 
rows by the drill. The first plough, 
which forms the furrow, is followed by 
a man who scatters the seed ; a second 
plough follows the first, ami, in forming 
the next furrow, turns the mould over 
into the first, it is next rolled to settle 
the earth, and the seed is then left to its 
faic, never receiving any other aid, and 
the husbandman trusts to occasional 
showers, and night dews for bringing the 
crop to maturity. The crop is generally 
fit for reaping by the middle of March ; 
it grows to the height of 5 or 6 feet in fa- 
vourable situations, and within the inun- 
dation of the Jumna in particular a great 
deal of this wheat is cultivated. 

The same cultivation extends to lands 
inundated by other rivers of Bundelcund, 
and particularly favourable to this des- 
cription of wheat. 

On higher lands where the soil is sandy 
it is sometimes cultivated ; but it is then 
brought to maturity by irrigation, 
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LOSSES OF EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


A List of Ships that have been lost in the India and Chinese Seas, without leaving 
any trace to ascertain the manner . 

Year. Ship's Names. Captain's Names. IC here Lost . 

,- QO ~ A ... „ , „ i ( Supposed to have been wrecked on 

1783 Cato h,r Hyde Parker ■{ ^ Maldiva Islands. 

1787 Argyleshire Fowler China Seas. 

1788 S Adventure Whiteman [ To thc castwa, • ,, of Lufouia ’ 

1790 Indus Rogers Between Tellichy and Ceylon. 

1791 Foulis Blachford Between Madras and Bencoolen. 

1793 Nerbedali M‘ Donald China Seas. 

1794 Prince of Wales Henry Between Batavia and Bombay. 

1795 Hassai Light burn In tlic Bay of Bengal. 

1800 Talbot Dempster China Seas. 

f. , 1 China Seas. These were two erui- 

I 8 O 2 J Roper l ZC rs sent to look after the wreck 

Comet llcmy J oft he Talbot. 

1803 Diana Joliffe Bay of Bengal. 

1804 Houten Rees China Seas. 

ion- ur., 1 . i 1 S Between Madras aud the Enua- 

1805 William Kennedy M'Cauly j t 1 

1807 Ann Churchman Pacific Ocean. 

iqoqS True Briton Bonham China Seas. 

J l J. Harding Coast of Afiiea. 

1810 Ocean Williamson China Seas. 

1811 Varuna Douglas C hina Seas. 


2 j Intrepi 
j Comet 


1803 Diana Joliffe 

1804 Houten Rees 

1805 William Kennedy M'Cauly 

1807 Ann Cliurehm 


Captain's Names. 
Sir Hyde Parker 

Fowler Cl 

Ross l 

Whiteman y 

Rogers Bt 

Blachford B< 

M‘ Donald Cl 

Henry Be 

Lightburn In 

Dempster Cl 

Roper I 

Henry I 

Joliffe Ik 

Rees C 


( ^ True Briton 


1810 Ocean 

1811 Varuna 


Churchman 
Bonham 
J. Harding 
Williamson 
Douglas 


N. B. All the ships lost in the China Seas, with the exception of the Neibedah, 
arc supposed to have foundered in Tufloons. 


In 1809, the Company sustained some heavy losses in their shipping, more parti- 
cularly in thc homeward bound ships from Bengal ; of these tlnee were lost in 1808, 
and four in 1809, of which no account has ever been received. The following is a 
statement of the losses sustained in the years 1807-8, and 1808-9, taken from llic 


accounts rendered to Parliament : — 

Walpole, lost off Margate, homew ard bound, value of her cargo, .. .. £ 11,706 

Admiral Gardner, lost on the Goodwin Sands 37,897 

Britannia, Company's own Ship, including her cargo 117,820 

Travers, lost outward bound, in the Bay of Bengal 14,558 

Lord Nelson, "I Parted from the fleet homeward bound, in Nov. 1808, f 03,46*8 
Experiment, > In a violent gale of wiud, not since hoard of, suppo-< 12,470 
Glory, J sed to have foundered, and all hands perished. C 11,875 


£. 

Calcutta, "J Parted company from the fleet homeward-bound, C 138,915 

Bengal, i in March 1809 in a tremendous gale of wind, ) 135,001 

Duchess of Gordon, t not since heard of, supposed to have foundered, j 100,540 


Lady Jane Dundas, J and all hands perished. 51,316 

Europe, taken outward-bound, aud carried into Mauritius 154,398 

Streatham, do. do 154,502 

Asia, lost proceeding up Bengal river, outward-bound 43,011 

Forming a total in tw'o years of fourteen ships, valued at £. 1,048,077 


So unprecedented a loss of ships occasioned a particular inquiry on the part of the 
Company into the causes of these disasters} from which it appeared that they were 
o^tng chiefly to the extraordinary tempests, or to the captures of the enemy, and 
not to any defect or errors in the structure, equipment, or loading of the ships, 
or to any want of skill or conduct in the commanders and officers. 


1816 .] 
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POETRY. 


LINES 

If'ritten on a short Excursion up the 
Hoogly. 

Soft spreads the shade o’er Gunga’s ver- 
dant shore. 

And gently glides the stately bark along ; 

Soft fall in GungaVs wave the dashing oar, 
And strikes responsive to the boatman's 
song. 

Day’s parting glow still lingers on the 
stream, [spreads; 

And purple o’er the distant water 

Bright on its edge the moon’s advancing 
beam, 

Its silver lustre tremulously sheds. 

While cool and fragrant breathes the 
southern gale, 

Rich from Malaa’s sandal-scented grove, 

Here at the helm I loiter to inhale. 

New life and health, tranquillity and 
love. 

Oh ! that a scene so sweet, so mild, as 
this, [should yield. 

One thought that speaks not harmony 

That truths uuwelcoine should embitter 
bliss, [field! 

Rank poisonous weeds amid so fair a 

But hark ! where Superstition’s frantic 

cries, [float ; 

With deepening tone, across the waters 

Where those fair turrets crown the steps 
that rise [ed note. 

From Gunga’s brink, ascends the blend- 

The gong’s loud clang, the tinkling of the 

bell, [drum. 

The harsh rude rattle of the varied 

The lengthening hoarseness of the pealing 
shell, [come. 

In wild discordance, mingling, fitful. 

There Brahma's sons the deity assail 
With idle clamour aud still idler rite ; 

There as the substance wanes the shows 
prevail, 

And forms unreal dazzle reason’s sight. 

Once was there talent to exalt mankind, 
To raise the intellect and touch the 
heart ; 

Then was the smiling harvest of the mind, 
The Sage's wisdom and the Poet’s art. 


Witness their maze of metaphysic lore*, 
Deep fraught with reasoning intricate 
though vain; [yoref 

Witness the Bards who in the days of 
Shone the first gems of Vicramadit’s 
reign. 

Now all their lore and fancy runs to waste, 
To mystic riddles and distempered 
dreams ; [haste, 

As oft their country’s flowers, with fatal 
Find lipeness death, from day’s in- 
temperate beams. 

Mourn we their fall! the feebleness of 
man, [the best — 

Who knows not what he hopes to know 
The truth ; and turn to those who scarcely 
scan [blest. 

Such lofty themes, or aught but to be 

Fronting the light in yonder fanes that 
glow. 

See brighter fires along the shore extend. 
Where moving secondary stars below, 

A sparkling fringe to shadowy thickets 
lend. 

There moves a pageant, there the baby 
bride, 

In state uncouth magnificent appears. 
And there the boyish bridegroom learns 
from pride 

A task ill suited to his tender years. 

Coarse torches vilely blaze, and through 
the air [loud. 

Breath rudest strains less musical than 
And tale aud tinsel, tawdrincss and glare. 
Catch the warm wonder of the gaping 
crowd. 

Oh what a child is man ! what toys de- 
light ! 

What nothings elevate the groveling elf! 
All has its charms that keeps but from his 
sight [himself. 

That most displeasing of all things, 

Mcthinks I hear some humble Indian say, 
And who art thou, our weakness to ar- 
raign ? 

* The six Dersanas, or schools of Hindu philo- 
sophy, to which those of the Greeks seem to 
have been much indebted. 

t The nine poets who flourished in the reign of 
Vlcramaditya, in the century preceding the Chris- 
tian era, and usuallycalleU the Kara Retna, or 
Nine Gems. 
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Unerring dost tljou trace thy earthly way. 
Or are thy pleasures, thy pursuits less 
vain ? 

What dost thou here?— from native scenes 
why roam ? [behind ? 

Why leave thy country and thy friends 
Why for a stranger’s dwelling quit thy 
home, [to find ? 

And joys thou could st not here expect 

Why are those cheeks so wan, so sunk 
tliosc eyes, [weak ? 

That step so languid, and that voice so 
And why that mind so eager to despise, 
The humble happiness it scorns to seek? 

For affluence this ?— to sacrifice thy health, 
Thy friends, thy pleasures at so vile a 
•hriue; [wealth, 

To gain, what unenjoyed is nothing. 
And what, enjoyed, soon ceases to be 
thine ? 

Or, dost thou pay these offerings to pride ? 
Or give life’s treasures for uncertain 
fame ? [ride ? 

What’s rank, amongst the pigmies you de- 
And what, in Death’s cold ear, a death- 
less name ? 

Forbear, then, Indian follies to condemn. 
Till thou canst boast thyself from frailty 
free ; [them, 

AU meu are triflers — why expect from 
What human feebleness forbids to be? 

ROOBAEE. 

Buroon i seenuh i mun, zukhm be uisliau 
zudeh,ee 

Bu Hyrut um ke ujub tecr be kuman zu- 
deb,ee 

Koojo ruwmn ? bu keh goyern ? Bugo ! 

cheh chareh koonum ? 

Ke tcer i ishq mura dur duroon i jan zu- 
deh,ee.* 

Thus translated. 

A viewless bow directs the dart— • 

I foel yet know not whence the smart. 
Ko outward scar to sight reveals 
The wound my struggling bosom feels : 
Where shall I fty— to wham complain ? 
What medicine seek to soothe my pain— 

* These line* «e selected m a favourable ex- 
ample Qf the occurrence, in the Persian language, 
of images familiar to thepoetry of Europe. There 
are many citations from the works of Latin and 
the older English poets contained in notes to M r . 
Wilson*! charming translation of the ftttgba l>d- 
ts* which happily illustrate similar resemblances 
hi the Sanscrit, 


Alas ! 1 fear these pangs will prove 
The shaft that pierced my breast— was 
love ! 

OCCASIONAL PROLOGUE 
To the Clandestine Marriage. 
Spoken at the Chowringhee Theatre , 
July 1, 1814. 

When all the clustering world is leagued 
in arms, [alarms ; 

To spheres remotest reach the dire 
Wide walks the enemy of general peace 
Through fields, streets, squares, halls, 
vestries, and police ; 

Starts up in families, in courts appears. 
And sets dear friends together by the ears ; 
Leads lovely woman from her dreams of 
fashion, 

A nd rouses gravcphilosophcrswithpassion ; 
Bids public pleasures end in private rage. 
And struts and frets its hour upon the 
stage ! 

Yet, as all ferment soon or late must clear, 
And bright the wine, or vinegar, appear; 
So, let us hope, while through the world’s 
wide range [change. 

Dawns the fair promise of a peaceful 
That hither too, Tranquillity shall bend. 
And o’er this mimic world her sway ex- 
tend : [stalk, 

Then no dissension on our boards shall 
To feed your censures, as it finds your talk. 
And busy gossips shall be lured no more; 
The secrets of the green-room to explore ; 
But known good humour, and good 
wishes ceitain, [curtain. 

Shall drive all comments from behind the 
Where wisest men, the place mysterious 
keeping, [ing. 

Have always told us not to think ofpeep- 
For all then that before your eyes appears. 
But not one word Fame whispers in your 
ears, [to-night, 

We, decked with honours, newly vamped 
Our faith and fame theatrical may plight ; 
With the same zeal that planned, that 
reared this fane. 

We seek the Drama’s credit to maintain, 
To furnish cultured taste its highest 
pleasure, [leisure : 

And sooth with reason’s pastime, reason’s 
No other end is our’s ; — ’tis yours to say, 
What splendours wait the newly dawning 
day ; 

The seed we sow ; 'tis your* alone to rear, 
And your’s will be the harvest of the 
year ! 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS, 


Oriental Commerce ; containing a 
Geographical Description of the prin- 
cipal Places in the East Indies, China, 
and Japan ; with their Produce, Ma- 
nufactures, and Trade, including the 
Coasting or Country Trade from Port 
to Port; also the Rise and Progress 
of the 'irade of the various European 
Nations with the Eastern Woild, par- 
ticularly that of the English East India 
Company, from the Discovery of the 
Passage round the Cape of Good Hope 
to the present Period ; with an Ac- 
count of the Company’s Establishments, 
Revenues, Debts, Assets, &c. at Home 
and Abroad. Deduced from authentic 
Documents, and founded upon practi- 
cal Experience obtained in the Course 
of Seven Voyages to India and China. 
By William Millmrn, late of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service. 2 vols. 
roy. 4to. pp. 1)94. Twenty roy. 4to. 
Charts. London. Black & Co. £ 6 6s. 

I* The comprehensive title-page 
which we have thus transcribed, is 
no more than a faithful description 
of the very comprehensive work 
which it introduces. The geogra- 
phical extent of the author’s inqui- 
ries is the fullest which can be de- 
sired. Commencing with the Ma- 
deiras, Mr. M. leads us next to 
the Canary and Cape de Yerd Is- 
lands, thence to the ports visited 
by East India ships, in Brazil, 
and the ports in the Rio de la Pla- 
ta; thence to the Cape of Good 
Hope, the east coast of Africa, 
the islands on that coast, the Red 
Sea, or Gulf of Arabia, the coa*t 
of Arabia to the Persian Gulf, the 
Gulf, the coasts of Persia, Scindy, 
and Guzzerat, the coast of India, 
from Cambay to Bombay, the is- 
land of Bombay, the coast of Con- 
can, the coast of Canara, the coast 
of Malabar, the island of Ceylon, 
the coast from Cape Connor in to 
Madras, coast of Madras to Ben- 
Asiatic Joum*— No. VII. 


gal, Calcutta, Bengal to the Ma- 
lay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, the 
Eastern Islands, Siam, Cochin-Chi- 
na and Tonquin, China, Japan, 
Isle of France, St. HeJena, & c. 
Through the whole of this wide 
range, Mr. M. after premising 
brief, but sufficient, and we are 
bound to add, exceedingly well- 
written geographical and histori- 
cal notices of each place, subjoins 
the largest assemblage of particu- 
lars connected with its trade, com- 
merce, and navigation. With 
Bombay, Mr. M., for reasons which 
will presently appear, possesses a 
peculiarly intimate acquaintance; 
and his chapter, in consequence, 
on that settlement, is particularly 
complete. Guarded, however, with 
this remark, we do not hesitate to 
cite the heads of information rela- 
ting to this seat Of British trade 
and government in Western India, 
as a just specimen of the great va- 
riety of interesting and practical 
objects which fall within the de- 
sign andf performance of Mr. M/s 
book* Did our space admit it, 
we should be tempted for the 
reason before alluded to, to ex- 
tract some part also of the au- 
thor’s description of Bombay 

Description — Coins — Remarks on 
Coins ; their Weights, Alloy, &c.— 
Weights— Measures — Commerce of Bom- 
bay and Surat — Commerce with tondon 
— Extracts from the Act of Parliament 
authorising individuals trading to the 
British settlements in India— Company’s 
regulations relative to tonnage furnished 
under the Act — European articles suita- 
ble to the Bombay market — Price Cur- 
rent of European articles — Commerce 
with Hamburgh — Denmark — Lisboa— 
Madeira — Statement of Commerce with 
Foreign Europe— Commerce with the Uni- 
ted States of America^— Commerce with 

Vol.II. G 
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the northern parts of Guzzerat — Surat 
and the adjacent villages — Bombay— 
Coast of Coromandel — Coasts of Malabar 
and Canara — Bengal — Ceylon— Statement 
of Commerce with British Asia — Com- 
merce with the Gulph of Arabia — Gulph 
of Persia, Cashmere, &c. — Cutch and 
Scindy— Bassein and Villages— Goa, and 
ihc coast of Consan — Pegu — Pulo Pi- 
nang, and the eastward — Batavia — China 
—Various places — Statement of the Com- 
merce with Foreign Asia, Ac. — General 
recapitulation — Balance in favour of Bom- 
bay and Surat — Price current of East In- 
dia goods — Import and Export duties — 
Custom-house regulations — Regulations 
respecting servants — Rates of Pilotage — 
Light-house dues — Wharfage — Dock Re- 
gulations and charges — Regulations rela- 
tive to Salutes and Gunpowder— Ship 
Owner's allowances — Seamen's wages — 
&c. — Company’s regulations relative to 
Cotton cavried in their ships to China — 
Rates of freight from Bombay to China — 
List of Merchants resident at Bombay — 
Rates of Commission— Merchant vessels 
belonging to Bombay— Insurance Compa- 
nies— Statement of losses from 1805 to 
1808, by capture and sea risks — Compa- 
ny’s Imports from England— Company’s 
Exports to England — Revenues — Dis- 
bursements— Assets — Government Secu- 
rities— Bombay Army— Pay and Allow- 
ances — Regulations relative to Furlough 
and Retirement — Rates of passage money 
to and from England — Regulations rela- 
tive to baggage, outward and home- 
ward bound — Regulations relative to 
chearing, presents, wine, baggage, &c. 
— List of established fees thereon— 
Extraet from the Act of Parliament re- 
lative to objects of Natural History — 
Duties on various East India commodi- 
ties imported as baggage, presents, &c. 
— List of manufactured and unmanu- 
factured goods — List of prohibited goods, 
and laws relative thereto — Bombay Ma- 
rine — Pay and Allowances — Regulations 
relative to furlough and * retirement — 
" Comparative rank of the Officers of the 
Company's ships and Company’s army — 
Rank of Officers in the Army and Navy- 
Provisions and Refreshments — Article 
procurable at Bombay — Alkali — Anacar- 
" dium — Anime Gum — Arrack — Arrangoes 
—Awl — Beetle Nut — Chaya Root — Cocoa 
^Ut$~Coir— Coculus Indicus — Conessi 


Bark — Cornelians — Cotton wool — Eu- 
phorbi um— Fish Maws— Folium Indicum— 
Lignum CoJubriimm — Mangoes— Nux Vo- 
mica — Peacock's Feathers— Piece Goods 
— Putchock— Radix Lopeziana — Sandal 
Wood — Sesamuin — Shawls — Squills — > 
Turbith — Zedoary. 

Of the views and qualifications 
of the author we shall now give an 
account in his own words : — 

The materials of which this work is 
composed, have been collected during a 
period of twenty-five years actively em- 
ployed in the sea service ot the Company, 
aud in commercial pursuits in England 
immediately connected with it. During 
the above period, the author performed 
seven voyages to and from the East-Indies 
and China, and had the benefit of repeat- 
edly visiting the principal places referred 
to in the work. These opportunities were 
well calculated to qualify him for the task 
he has undertaken ; and with what suc- 
cess he has performed it, is now sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the public. 
It has been his aim through the whole, 
to render every thing in the numerous 
subjects it comprehends, as plain and in- 
telligible as possible. 

The geographical and historical matter 
has been drawn from the best and latest 
writers, and the author has endeavoured 
to be accurate without being too diffuse. 

The statements of the relative value of 
the coins, weights and measures, were 
made from personal observations at the 
different places the author has visited, 
from the authority of such as have treat- 
ed on these subjects before him, and from 
the kind assistance of various friends 
conversant therein. He has to regret, 
however, that they are less perfect than 
he could wish, from the want of a fixed 
standard, even at the principal settle- 
ments. Here it may be necessary to re- 
mark, that Indian accounts are kept in 
lacs of one hundred thousand each. Thus 
j£l,234,567 would be stated in rupees 
12,34,567 — twelve lacs, thirty-four thou- 
sand, five hundred and sixty-seven ru- 
pees. 

The statements of duties, aud various 
regulation* in the shipping and com- 
mercial departments of the principal 
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settlements, have been brought down to 
the latest period ; and as observations 
upon the provisions and refreshments 
procurable at the various places, must be 
admitted to be essentially necessary to 
those connected with the commerce of 
the East- Indies, particular care has also 
been taken to give a correct detail of 
them. 

The lists of European and other com- 
modities suitable to the markets at the 
British presidencies, are made up from 
actual transactions. Those of Bombay 
will appear more extensive than at the 
other settlements. The author’s connec- 
tions were chiefly there ; and the cala- 
mitous fire, which a few years since des- 
troyed the warehouses of the merchants, 
made the orders from that settlement 
more numerous. By a reference to these 
lists it will he seen that there is scarcely 
an article manufactured in Great Britain, 
or any other part of Europe, but what 
is carried in considerable quantities to 
India in the investments of the com- 
manders and officers of the Company’s 
service. 

The directions for ch using the various 
productions of India and China are given 
from the best authorities ; and the quan- 
tities imported and sold, will enable the 
merchant to ascertain, with a great de- 
gree of accuracy, the demand for each 
article, and the price it has generally 
borne at the Company's sales. 

The trade from port to port in India, 
carried on by native and European mer- 
chants resident there, commonly called 
the country trade, is fully shewn by nu- 
merous tables ; and from the lists of the 
articles which compose the imports and 
exports, it will be seen that the produc- 
tions of the western hemisphere bear but 
a very small proportion in this trade. 

The commerce carried on by foreigners 
with the British settlements is extremely 
beneficial to the latter ; the greater part 
of the imports consisting of treasure, 
and the exports of the manufactures of 
England. The articles imported are prin- 
cipally wines, spirits, naval stores and 
metals, interfering in a a cry small de- 
gree with the trade carried on by the 
East-Iudia Company, or the commanders 
and officers in the service. 

In stating the rise and progress of the 
commerce carried on with India aiul 


China by the various nations of Europe, 
the best authorities have been consulted, 
and the author has entered into a detail 
of their commercial transactors, par- 
ticularly those of the English, to a much 
greater extent than has hitherto bean 
done. 

II. Of every article of India 
and China trade wo are present- 
ed, in this work, with the natural, 
and civil, as well as commercial 
history ; and among these, the 
commodity of Tea is at once so 
important in a commercial view, 
and so popular a theme for the ge- 
neral reader, that we arc induced 
to select from this portion of Mr. 
M.’s pages a few paragraphs which 
may exhibit something of the 
style and execution of the work : — 

Tea, which, about one hundred and 
fifty years ago, was scarcely known as a 
commodity of traffic, now holds the most 
distinguished rank in the list of Asiatic 
imports. It is not only the most exten- 
sive, hut the least fluctuating branch of 
the East-India Company’s concerns ; nor 
are the advantages that result therefrom 
confined to the Company alone : the pub- 
lic are deeply interested therein. It be- 
nefits navigation, by uilbrding constant 
employment, out and home, lbr at least 
50,000 tons of shipping, and 6,000 sea- 
men ; it has been the means of opening 
an increased market, for the vent of one 
of the most important of our national 
manufactures (woollens to the extent of 
upwards of a million sterling per an- 
num) ; and it has at all times contribut- 
ed largely in support of the public reve- 
nue. 

When the Chinese first began to use 
tea as a beverage, we cannot trace. The 
first accounts we have of it, are from two 
Arabian travellers who visited China 
about 850, and relate, the inhabitants 
had a beverage they called “ chah,” and 
that a considerable revenue was levied on 
its consumption : it seems, therefore, to 
have been as universally in use theu as at 
present. 

The first European writer who men- 
tions tea, is Botero, an Italian, who 
published a treatise in 1590, in whith he 
does not indeed mention its name, but 
G 2 
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describes it in such a manner, that it is 
impossible to mistake it. He says, “ the 
Chinese have a herb, out of which they 
press a delicate juice, which serves them 
for drink instead of wine ; it also pre- 
serves their health, and frees them from 
these evils that the immoderate use of 
wine doth breed unto us.” In 1600, 
Teixera, a Spaniard, saw the dried leaves 
in Malacca, where he was informed the 
Chinese prepared drink from it. 

Olearius, a German, found the custom 
of drinking tea prevalent among the Per- 
sians in 1633, and gave the following 
description: u they drink a kiud of black 
water, prepared from a decoction of a 
certain shrub, called cha, or cilia, which 
the Usbcck Tartars import from China ; 
the leaves are long and taper, measuring 
nearly an inch, of a black colour, when 
dried and wetted, and shrivelled like 
worms.” Starkaw, tlie Russian ambas- 
sador of the court of the Mogul in 1639, 
partook of this beverage. “ I know not,” 
says be, “ whether they are the leaves of 
a tree or of a herb ; they are boiled in 
water, with the addition of some milk.” 
At his departure he was offered a quan- 
tity of tea, as a present for the Czar ; 
but the ambassador declined the compli- 
ment, as it would only encumber him 
with a commodity, for which he had no 
use. Dufour, in 1693, remarks, “ that 
tea is in great repute in China, Japan, 
Tonquin, and Tartary ; that after mak- 
ing its way into India, it passed to Per- 
sia, and from thence to Turkey, in which 
latter place the use of it was not very 
general, as the Turks gave a decided pre- 
ference to coffee.” 

The precise period at which tea was 
first introduced into Europe, is in some 
measure involved iu obscurity. The edi- 
tors of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
state, that it was first imported by the 
Dutch iu 1610 ; it is most certain, that 
in 1611 the agents of the Dutch East- 
India Company solicited and obtained a 
grant frota the Emperor of Japan, allow- 
ing them to trade in his territories. This 
treaty was effected through the medium 
4 >f letters addressed to the Emperor by 
Prince Maurice, then at the head of the 
Dutch government. An interchange of 
presents took place, agreeable to the in- 
variable usage among eastern nations on 
all diplomatic Occasions, and in that 


made by the Emperor, doubtless tea was 
included, as one of the natural produc- 
tions of his country. This accounts in a 
satisfactory manner for the introduction 
of tea into Holland ; but when it is con- 
sidered that the Portuguese, immediately 
after the discovery of a passage to India 
by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, 
in 1497, formed extensive establishments 
in almost every part of that country — 
that they resided in great numbers at 
Japan, long before the Dutch made their 
appearance at that place — that they had a 
trading intercourse with China direct, 
aud had sent an ambassador to Pekin as 
early as 1517 — and, above all, that they 
obtained a settlement upon Macao in 
1586, it is a fair presumption that the in- 
habitants of Portugal not for more thau 
an entire century, have remained stran- 
gers to a commodity that was so familiar 
to their countrymen in every part of 
Asia. 

The Dutch East- India Company were 
unquestionably the first who engaged in 
tea as an article of commerce ; aud from 
the beginning until near the close of the 
seventh century, the whole of the Euro- 
pean demand was supplied through the 
medium of their sales. The quantities 
that were imported during this period, 
are perhaps to be ascertained only by re- 
ferring to the Dutch East-lndia Compa- 
ny’s books. 

It is sufficient, however, in this place, 
to remark, that they must have been 
comparatively trifling. Its principal chau- 
uel of expenditure was in medicine, where 
it failed in obtaining any considerable de- 
gree of reputation, owing to the dis- 
cordant opinions that were held by the 
faculty, with regard to its properties. 

In 1635, Simon Pauli publicly declared 
against it, in a treatise entitled, “ Com- 
ment de dbnsa Tabacca et Theoe ,’ r iu 
which he was followed by many others, 
who concurred with him in opinion as to 
the use of its being attended with inju- 
rious effects. On the other hand, it was 
not without its advocates, by whom it 
was highly extolled for its virtues. Thus 
circumstanced, it could hardly be expect- 
ed that tea should make any rapid ad- 
vances in the public estimation. Valeu- 
tyn, a native of the Netherlands, relates 
that iu 1670 the use of it was unknown 
in his native town of Dort. About this 
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time, be $dds, Varnjen Brouke and de 
Leonardi attempted to introduce the 
practice of drinking the infusion 03 a 
beverage, but with so little success, that 
it was publicly ridiculed, under the name 
of “ hew wasscr,” or hay water. 

About 1679, tea met with a powerful 
supporter in Dr. Cornelius Bontekoe. 
This gentleman, whose eminence in his 
profession had raised him to the situa- 
tion of first physician to the Elector of 
Braudeuburgh, eulertained the highest 
opinion of its salutary qualities, and 
deemed it impossible to injure the sto- 
mach, even if as much as two or three 
hundred cups were taken in the day. 
The Dutch East-India Company were so 
highly pleased with this work, that they 
voted the author a handsome pecuniary 
gratification. 

The sanction of so respectable an au- 
thority, had its operation in relieving 
tea from many of the prejudices that had 
been entertained against it ; but the high 
price at which it continued to be vended, 
prevented the consumption from being 
materially increased. In fact, tea has 
never been in very extensive use on the 
Continent, nor would it probably have 
attracted the attention of foreigners, as a 
distiuct object of commerce, had they not 
in more recent periods availed themselves 
of the opportunities that offered, of par- 
ticipating in the supply of this country, 
through the medium of the contraband 
trade. 

Having thus given a brief statement of 
the progress of tea upon the Continent, 
to the close of the seventeenth century, 
we next proceed to shew that, at the like 
period, its advances had not been more 
rapid in this country. 

The use of tea hail obtained in England, 
long before the East-lndia Company adopt- 
ed it as an article of trade ; but when, or 
by whom it was first introduced, cannot 
be ascertained with direct certainty. Jo- 
nas Han way asserts, that a quantity of 
it was first brought from Holland, in the 
baggage of the Lords Arlington and Osso- 
ry, in the year 1666, by whom it was 
introduced among the nobility as a no- 
velty. Sir John Hawkins, in his life of 
Dr. Johnson, is of opinion, that Mr. Han- 
way is not accurate on this head, and 
cites an ode of Waller to the Queen, to 
prove, that in 1683, it was considered 
as a new thing ; but it is evident, that 


neither of these gentlemen is correct. It 
has again been held by others, that tea 
was uuknown in 1660, because it is not 
to be found among the established arti- 
cles of import, specified in the book pf 
rates referred to in the act of 12 Charles 
II. chap. 4, coinmonly called the “ Ton- 
» nage and Poundage Act.** The sapie ob- 
servation is equally applicable to coffee 
and chocolate. This affords conclusive 
evidence, that neither of these articles 
was considered at the time, of sufficient 
importance to merit a place among the 
materials of commerce ; but that they 
were all known, and all in previous use, 
is placed beyond the, possibility of doubt, 
by referring to two acts of Parliament, 
passed in the same year, 12 Charles II. 
cap. 23 and 24, the one granting to his 
Majesty, an inland or excise duty, on cer- 
tain commodities, therein named, during 
his life ; the other in perpetuity, as a 
compensation, in lieu of the advantages 
that were derived from the courts of 
wards and liveries, and tenures in capite, 
which h«ad been given up. By each of 
these acts, it is directed, that there shall 
be paid by the maker thereof. 

For every gallon of coffee made and 
sold, four-pence j 

For every gallon of chocolate, sherbet, 
and tea, ditto, eight pence. 

To this, in the year 1670, by an act of 
the 22 and 23 Charles II. cap. 5, was ad- 
ded a further addition of the like sums, 
by which the duty on teas was increased 
to two shillings per gallon. 

This singular mode of taxation, so 
different from the modern practice, may 
not, at present, be understood ; but, by 
adverting to a few circumstances, the 
needful explanation may be afforded, and 
at the same time, not prove irrelevant to 
the subject. 

It is, on all hands agreed, that the intro- 
duction of coffee into this country, took 
place prior to that of chocolate or tea. 
The difference, however, between e^cb, 
must, in point of time, have been eo 
trifling, as scarcely to admit of a distinc- 
tion. It has been held by more respect- 
able authorities, that coffee was first 
brought to England in 1652, by Mr, Ed- 
wards, a member of the Turkey Company, 
and that his servant t^as the first who 
opened a house for publicly vending it as 
a drink, but it appears from the follow- 
ing extracts from the Life of Wood, the 
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antiquarian, that a coffee-house had been 
opened at Oxford, a year or two sooner. 
“ In 1651, one Jacob, a Jew, opened a 
coffee-house, at the Angel, in the parish 
of St. Peter, in the East Oxon, and there 
it was, by some who delighted in novel- 
tie, drunk/* When he left Oxon, he sold 
it in Old Southampton Buildings, inHol- 
borne, and was living then in 1671/* 

The love of novelty is a predominant 
feature in the British character. Coffee 
no sooner became known, than it was 
eagerly sought after, as a fashionable be- 
verage, and houses were opened in va- 
rious parts of the metropolis, as also in 
other parts of the kingdom, for vending 
it as a public drink, to which quickly 
succeeded chocolate, sherbet, and tea. 
The latter article was in use in 1661,, as 
appears from the manuscript diary of Mr. 
Samuel Pepys, in the Pepysian Library, 
at Cambridge, which says, “ Sept. 25, 
1661, 1 sent for a cup of tea (a China 
drink) of which 1 had never drank before, 
and went away/* 

These authorities are satisfactory that 
tea was originally drunk in the public 
coffee-houses in common with coffee, cho- 
cliolate, and sherbet. In proportion as 
the coffee-houses were frequented, the 
taverns became deserted; and government, 
finding a sensible diminution in the duty 
upon wines, judged it necessary that the 
duty should be made up by a tax on the 
liquors consumed in the coffee-houses, as 
also that those houses should be placed 
under a similar degree of restraint with 
taverns and ale-houses, by requiiingthe 
keepers of them to take out a licence at 
the quarter sessions, and enter into se- 
curity for the due payment of the excise 
duty. If they neglected to do this, they 
were liable to a penalty of £b per month. 

The excise officers attended the coffee- 
houses at stated periods, and took an ac- 
count of the number of gallons of each 
liquid that were made, upon which the 
duties were charged. This practice ex- 
isted till 1689, when, “ it being found by 
experience, the collecting the excise duty 
upon liquors of coffee, tea, and choco- 
late, was troublesome and unequal upon 
the retailers, and required such an at- 
tendance of officers, as reudered the re- 
ceipt thereof very inconsiderable,** (so 
gays the preamble to the act, William 
and Mary, sect, ii, cap. 6,) it was resolved 


to discontinue it, and to establish an ad- 
ditional custom duty of five shillings per 
pound. 

it is very doubtful whether there are 
any records in existence, either at the 
custom-house or the excise office, that 
will shew the quantities of tea, that 
were imported during this period, or the 
number of gallons of tea on which the 
excise duty was paid ; but It may be rea- 
sonably concluded they must have been 
very trifling, from the high price it bore, 
which was from forty to fifty shillings 
per pound at the first cost. 

III. The rise and progress of 
the trade of the various European 
nations with the eastern world, par- 
ticularly that of the East-India 
Company, is a distinct but inte- 
resting branch of inquiry in this 
work ; and, like the rest, distin- 
guished by apparent activity and 
accuracy of research, general 
neatness and perspicuity of style, 
and methodical arrangement. Un- 
der this head is to be classed the 
author’s account (1.) of the state 
of the Portuguese trade with the 
Britsh settlements in the East-In- 
dies ; (2.) of the trade between 
British India and the Gulfs of 
Persia and Arabia ; (3.) of the rise 
and progress of the discoveries 
and conquests of the Portuguese 
in the East Indies ; (4.) historical 
facts relative to the commerce of 
Denmark with the East-Indies; 
(5.) historical facts relative to the 
commerce and conquests of France 
in the East Indies ; (6.) historical 
facts relative to the commerce of 
Ostend with the East Indies ; (7.) 
commerce of Madras with the 
United States of America ; (8.) 
commerce of Bengal with London; 
(9.) commerce of all parts of Bri- 
tish India with London; (10.) 
commerce of Bengal with Ham- 
burgh ; (11.) with Madeira; (12.) 
with Cadiz; (13.) with Foreign 
Europe ; (14.) commerce of all 
parts of British India with Foreign 
Europe; (15.) with the United 
States of America ; (16.) progress 
of the commerce between Sweden 
and the East Indies, &c. &c. 
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IV. The “ rise and progress” 
and present state “ of the trade of 
the East-India Company, with 
an account of the Company’s es- 
tablishments, revenues, debts, as- 
sets, &c.” are more particularly 
treated of in the copious “ intro- 
duction” which is prefixed to this 
work. Of what relates to the 
Company’s present establishments, 
revenues, &c. we reserve to our- 
selves the occasion of taking fur- 
ther notice ; while at this time we 
limit our attention to topics of ge- 
neral survey. With our author, 
we do not omit to premise, that 
“ the advantages which Great 
Britain has derived from its com- 
merce with the East Indies for 
upwards of two centuries, by the 
immense wealth it has introduced 
into the country, the large pecuni- 
ary supplies it has afforded the 
government, and the assistance it 
has given her naval power, to 
which her exaltation among the 
nations may be attributed, are so 
truly beneficial,” that it can be no 
unimportant object to endeavour 
to trace its rise and progress, and 
to place in a clear light “ its pre- 
sent situation.” 

The conquests of the Moham- 
medans in India, which commenc- 
ed with the eleventh century, and 
put them into possession of Bengal 
in the beginning of the thirteenth,* 
form no particular era in the his- 
tory of the Oriental commerce of 
Western Europe. The trade of 
India, by the route of the Persian 
and Arabian Gulfs, and the Me- 
diterranean, had subsisted from the 
earliest times ; and even the Bri- 
tons, there is no reason for doubt- 
ing, were more or less acquainted 
with the East Indies from remote 
antiquity.f At a date compara- 
tively recent, but yet long preced- 
ing the earliest Mohammedan in- 


* Sec Stewart’s History of Bengal, 
reviewed in the preceding volume of the 
Asiatic Journal, pages 459, 561. 

f William of Malmesbury. 


vasion, (A. D. 883), w b find Sighel- 
mus, Bishop of Sherborne in Dor- 
setshire, who had been sent b J 
Alfred to Rome, with presents to 
the Pope, proceeding thence to 
the shrine of St. Thomas, at Me- 
liapour. 

But the Mohammedan conquests 
gave new vigour to the trade of 
India with Europe. In the thir- 
teenth century they embraced the 
greater part of the Hither Penin- 
sula, and the most valuable of the 
Spice Islands. The conquerors 
engrossed the commerce of these 
countries, and transmitted, during 
that and the two following centu- 
ries, the merchandize of Asia to 
the European markets, chiefly 
from Aden in Arabia, by the Ilea 
Sea to Suez, whence it was con- 
veyed on camels to the Nile, and 
there shipped for Cairo and Alex- 
andria ; or otherwise it was carri- 
ed from the Persian Gulf to the 
Euphrates, and afterward trans- 
ported by caravans to Aleppo. 
From Aleppo and Alexandria it 
was dispersed by Venetian and 
other European merchants over 
the western countries. England 
was supplied with Indian commo- 
dities by an annual ship from Ve- 
nice, of great burden and immense 
value, which those who freighted 
it sold at their own prices. 

In the commencement of the 
fifteenth century, the Portuguese 
discovered the passage to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope. This 
event was soon followed, by their 
acquisition, partly by treaty, but 
chiefly by conquest ; of numerous 
settlements on the coasts of the 
peninsula of India, and in the 
Eastern Islands ; by means of which 
they became in their turn the pur- 
veyors of India goods for Western 
Europe. The ascendancy of Ve- 
nice now consequently declined ; 
and the Portuguese, for nearly a 
century, were without a competi- 
tor in Christendom. The law of 
nations was held to exclude all but 
the discoverers from the right of 
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by the hew route ; and the 
mafcithfte siij>eridrity of Portugal, 
ahd the weakness of her sister 
powers, procured a gfibhiission to 
that sentence. 

This discovery, and this exclu- 
sion, in the mean time, were pro- 
ductive of great events, at which, 
in this place, it is only permitted 
us to glance. They led to the dis- 
covery of America.* The nations, 
awed by the claims of the Portu- 
uese, and yet restless under the 
ecision, turned their ‘houghts to 
a western passage. The eastern 
passage having been found in the 
south, and the country sought for 
being known to lie in the south, a 
sou tli- west passage was what they 
long promised themselves to find. 
It was in this search that Colum- 
bus fell in with what he naturally 
called the West Indies. When 
the south-west passage was at 
length despaired of, the north- 
west passage (that more modern 
object of solicitude) flattered the 
general hopes of Europe. 

In 1497, Henry VI I employed 
John Cabot in search of the north- 
west passage. In 1549, Sebastian, 
the son of John Cabot, persuaded 
a number of merchants in London 
to raise a sum for defraying the 
expenses of a second attempt. 
Sebastian’s voyage, though it fail- 
ed of its immediate object, was 
yet perhaps, as we shall presently 
Suggest, one of the indirect sources 
Whence the English East-India 


* It lias been said that the discovery 
of Vasquez de Gama alone must have en- 
sured the discovery of America, even had 
the direct efforts of Columbus to explore 
the Western Ocean never been made, be- 
cause the voyage to the Cape of Good 
Hope could not have failed to throw 
vessels, mistaking their course, or being 
driven out of it by stress of weather, on 
{he coast of Southern America. In reality, 
an instance of shipwreck of a Portuguese 
vessel boudd to Ifidia, bn the coast of 
Brazil, occurred shortly after the disco- 
very of Columbus. 


trade has arisen. The taetcharits 
obtained a charter, and in 1553 
fitted out a fleet of three ships, 
under Sir Hugh Willoughby. Sir 
Hugh Willoughby, with his crew, 
were lost : but Captain Chancellor, 
the second in command, arrived 
at a port in Russia, travelled to 
the court of the Czar, and laid the 
foundation of the present Russia 
C ompany* A new chaunel of trade 
was soon after opened namely, 
through Russia and Persia, for raw 
silk. 

Previously too, to this period, 
very considerable privileges were 
granted to the English merchants 
by the Grand Signior, for the esta- 
blishmentof aTurkey tradc;andthe 
Turkey or Levant merchants came 
to be looked upon as the true East 
India traders, deriving their com- 
modities from the sources formerly 
resorted to by the Venetians. — 
Thus, the discovery and ascend- 
ancy of the Portuguese having de- 
stroyed the wealth and power of 
Venice, and the other nations of 
Europe having, at the same time, 
from other causes advanced, some 
progress was made toward over- 
throwing the monopoly of the Por- 
tuguese themselves. In 1577, Sir 
Francis Drake, who had sailed 
into the South Seas by the Straits 
of Magellan, resolved, in order to 
avoid the Spanish force sent to 
intercept him, to return by the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and m the 
course of his passage touched kt 
Ternate, one of the Molucca Is- 
lands, where he purchased a large 
quantity of cloves, arid engaged 
the king, by treaty, to supply the 
English nation with all the cloves 
produced in his country. This 
was the first act of direct trade 
between the English and the coun- 
tries known by the general name 
of the East Indies, and this ket 
was performed bv Sir Francis 
Drake, also the first person on 
record who made a complete voy- 
age round the World. 

(To be concluded next month J 
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Soohrab, a Poem, freely translated 
from the Original Persian of Ferdou- 
see ; being a Portion of the Shahna- 
mu of that celebrated Poet. By James 
Atkinson, Assistant-Surgeon on the 
Bengal Establishment, and Member of 
the Asiatic Society. Published under 
the Sanction of the College of Fort- 
William. Calcutta. 1814. 8vo.pp.2ti7. 
Imported by Black, Paibury, and Al- 
len. 15s. (id. 

Tiie name of the hero Roos- 
tum is familiar to the readers of 
Persian history ; and Roostum 
was the father of Soohrab, the 
history of whose birth and tragical 
death is the subject of the present 
poem. 

The tract of country over which 
the perusal of this work leads our 
imagination extends from Zabul- 
stan, a province on the western bor- 
der of Hindostan*, to Mazinduran, 
the Hyrcania of the Greeks, on 
the southern borders of the Cas- 
pian sea ; while the immediate ac- 
tion of the poem is confined to 
Zabulstan, Persia, and Sumun- 
gan, or Sumenjan, in the province 
of Balkh, in Great Bucharia, on 
the north side of Caucasus. 

Zaul, the father of Roostum, was a 
great vassal of the crown of Persia, who, 
while his son fought its battles, resided at 
Zabul, in the exercise of his feudal sove- 
reignty. Roostum was the third hero of a 
distinguished family. His father had been 
an illustrious warrior, and is array- 
ed, by the Persian poets, in all the won- 
ders of fable. His graudfather, Sauin, 
the son of Kuhurman, was general of the 
armies of Feridoun. Sauni vanquished or 
tamed a great number of animals and ter- 
rible monsters, among which was one 
called Soharn, on account of its being of 
the colour and nature of fire. Sauni 

• Placed by some in the territories which 
now compose the country of Sinde. ; The 
ancient Persians considered Zabulstan 
and Seestan, or Segc&tan, as one princi- 
pality, which was held in appanage by 
the family of Roostum, of the kings of 
Persia. 
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made Soham his war-horse in all his en- 
gagements with the demons, or enemies 
of Persia. At the birth of Zaul, Sauin, 
seeing that the infant had hair which was 
entirely white, suspected it to be the 
offspring of a demon, and prayed to be 
relieved from the curse which had fallen 
upon him. He exposed it to beasts of 
prey upon the mountain Alburz, (the 
same on which Zoroaster talked with 
Hod), but it was there nursed by the 
Symoorgh, or griffin. Sauin, in a dream, 
was at length rcpiovcd for his cruelty, 
hut assured of the safety of the child ; 
and, on this, he arose, in the utmost 
haste, and repaired to the mountain, 
where he received his son from the bene- 
ficent monster, and carried him home. 
The Symoorgh, at parting with her fos- 
ter-child, gave him a feather of her wing, 
promising, that whenever, in a moment 
of danger, it should be thrown into a 
fire, who would appear to his assistance. 
Wlit'ii Zaul grew up, he became ena- 
moured of Roodaba, the daughter of the 
king of (kibul, and asked his father’s con- 
sent to the marriage. Roostum was the 
soli of this union, and iuconfoiuiily with 
the prediction of the astrologers, before 
bis birth, he conquered, for the king of 
Persia, the demon-kingdom of Maziudu- 
ran, on the southern borders of t lie Cas- 
pian sea, called by the Greeks Hyr- 
cauia. 

This was but one, however, of the 
many military services of Roostum, 
whom, as well as his father and grand- 
father, we are taught, in the poem, to 
distinguish by the name of the Cham- 
pion. The tranquillity of Persia was 
troubled by Afrasiab, who reigned in the 
country beyond the Oxus or Jihoon, for- 
ma ly called Turan, and now Turkistan, 
and which forms a part of the ancient 
Scythia. Afrasiab was descended from 
Feridoun, and pretended to the empire of 
Persia ; and whenever opportunity of- 
fered, be crossed the Oxus, and invaded 
that country. Zaul, and after him 
Roostum, were the champions who from 
time to time resisted his progress, and 
drove him back into his own kingdom. 

It was after one of these repulses of 
the king of Turan, that Roostum en- 
countered an adventure with which the 
poem before us opens $, an adventure 

Vol. IT. H 
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which made him the father of Soohrab, 
and ultimately the victim of the affliction 
which the conclusion of this poem pour- 
trays. An incident the most natural, 
and the most characteristic of the state 
of society, commences the story, and 
leads to all that follows. 

Roostum, in the division of the Shah- 
namu immediately preceding the present, 
had defeated Afrasiab, and pursued him 
within the limits of Turan. Here, in 
a forest abounding with deer, or perhaps, 
more specifically with elk*, we find him 
separated from his followers, and em- 
ployed, in strict consistence, no doubt, 
with the manners of the times, in making 
a fire, and cooking the venison he has 
caught. His horse (Rusksli, lightning) 
is permitted, in the mean time, freed from 
his armour of leather and frit-cloth, to 
roam at large, cropping his food. Roos- 
tum, his meal finished, falls asleep. 
While he sleeps, a party of Turanians, 
Turks or Cossacks (celebrated horse- 
stealers) happening to meet with his horse, 
threw a halter round his neck, and led 
him away. Upon awaking, Roostum 
discovers, with equal grief and indigna- 
tion, the loss he has sustained, and sets 
out on foot, encumbered with his arms 
and armour, in search of his beloved 
horse. Having at length found the marks 
of his feet, he follows the track, and is 
thus carried to the town or city of Su- 
mungan, or Sumenjan, the residence of 
the Scythian prince within whose par- 
ticular dominion he now is. Roostum — 

“ With strength aud wisdom more than 
hutnau blest,’* 

was too distinguished a personage to be 
unknown or unrespected in these foreign 
regions. The king comes out to meet 
him, and having heard of the injury done 
him, and promised him redress, prevails 
on him to lay aside both sorrow and anger, 
and partake of the convivialities which he 
prepares for him. The feast and song are 
accordingly enjoyed, and from these the 
Champion retires to rest. 

But this was the smallest part of 
the flattering welcome which Roostum 
received at Sumungan. He had not been 
long asleep, when Tumeenah, the 
daughter of the king, attended by her 


* See a note by the tramfator, page a of the 
poem* 


maid, hearing a lamp which was per- 
fumed with amber, entered his chamber, 
and standing, apparently, at a decorous 
and timid distance from his bed, declared 
her love for him, (a passion long nourished 
by his renown,) and besought him to 
marry her. The poem before us relates 
the transaction with great rapidity, but 
it is evident that in this interview he on- 
ly heard and replied to the suit of Tu- 
mcciiah ; that he subsequently asked the 
consent of her father, with whom 

“ The spousal rites engaged his prudent 
thoughts 

that preparations were made for the 
marriage ; that some time accordingly 
elapsed ; and that at length — 

“ His generous soul, with gentle pity 
moved, 

Gave to her circling arms the man she 
loved.” 

The portraiture of manners becomes 
less intelligible to us, when, the marriage 
being completed, Roostum prepares to 
return to Zabulstan, leaving Tumeenah, 
whom he appears never to see again, hut 
for whom he preserves the most constant 
affection, at her father’s court. This un- 
accounted-for and unaccountable proce- 
dure is, indeed, the whole occasion of 
the direful tragedy which follows ; for 
Tumeenah hears him a son, the hero 
Soohrab, whom he never sees till he 
meets and slays him in battle. 

Wc must now pass over all, or nearly 
all the incidents and detail of the poem 
that intervene, and hasten to its pathetic 
catastrophe. Soohrab, who, partaking of 
the miraculous character of all his proge- 
nitors, is a prodigy from his very birth, 
having learned from his mother the his- 
tory of his father, and the character of 
the reigning king of Persia, Kye Kaoos 
(not very favourably represented by the 
poet,) forms a plan for invading Persia, 
forcing Kaoos to surrender his crown 
to Roostum, and reigning conjointly with 
his father, “ in virtuous league com- 
bined,” for the benefit of the human 
race. It must be confessed that this 
scheme is not much misplaced in the per- 
son of an ardent, virtuous and thought- 
less youth, eager for action, vaguely lov- 
ing the good, and not very accurate in 
his ideas of right and wrong. In this 
part of the poem, wc meet with a abort 
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passage so creditable to the dexterity of 
the poet, who mounts Soohrab on a 
horse descended from Iloost urn’s, and so 
fair a specimen of the vigour and smooth- 
ness, and even the faults, of the transla- 
tion, that we cannot forbear to quote it : — 

“ High flushed he spoke, with youthful 
pride elate, 

Bent to destroy the monarch's glittering 
state ; 

But more his distant father’s love to 
claim. 

His surest guide the sounding voice of 
fame. 

A powerful courser first demands his care, 
Of strength and speed to meet the toils 
of war. 

He views the royal stalls in vain, and 
turns 

Indignant round ; with wild impatience 
burns ; 

But when at length they biing the des- 
tined steed. 

From Rukusli bred, of lightning’s wing- 
ed speed, 

Rejoiced he springs, and with a noble 
bound 

Vaults to his seat and whirls the courser 
round ; 

Grasps his huge javelin with a hero’s 
might, 

And pants with ardour for the fields of 
fight.” 

But the impetuosity of Soohrab is seized 
on aud applied by the cooler machinati- 
ons of Afrasiab, the lord-paramount of 
the sovereign of Sum ungan, his father-in- 
law on the maternal side. The crafty 
Scythian promises himself one of two re- 
sults from the enterprize of Soohrab ; 
either that the boy will subdue Roostum, 
who will take the field in defence of Per- 
sia ; or that Roostum will kill his son, 
and, in his grief, retire from the war ; so 
that from the one or the other of these 
causes, the crown of Persia will be rob- 
bed of its Champion, and fall into his 
own possession. 

We intimate again, that in our rapid 
sketch, wc are obliged to pass by in si- 
lence many of the interesting circum- 
stances of the poem ; but we must not 
omit all mention of that which confers 
upon it so remarkable a beauty, namely, 
the indefatigable attempts of Soohrab to 
discover his father, the manner in which 


he is repeatedly and cruelly baffled in this 
attempt, and the terror which is on his 
mind, lest, in his iguorance, he should 
be betrayed into the crime of parricide. 
In this part of the poem the situation of 
its hero strongly reminds us of that of 
CEdipus. Thus the poet, when he has at 
last engaged Roostum and Soohrab in the 
mortal shock 

“ Their gasping throats with parching 
thirst are dry, 

Gloomy and fierce they roll the lower- 
ing eye. 

And frown defiance. Son and father 
driven 

To mortal strife! Are these the ways 
of Heaven ? 

The various swarms which boundless 
ocean breeds. 

The countless tribes which crop llie 
flowery meads. 

All know their kind; but hapless man 
alone 

lias no instinctive feeling of his own.” 

And thus Soohrab, truly suspecting his 
father in Roostum : — 

“Now mark my great antagonist in arms ! 
II is noble form my filial bosom warms ; 

My mother’s tokens shine couspicuous 
here. 

And all the proofs my heart demands 
appear ; 

Sure tliis is Roostum whom ray eyes 
engage ! 

Shall 1, oh grief! provoke ray father’s 
rage ? 

Offended Nature then would curse my 
name, 

And shuddering nations echo with my 
shame.” 

For the poet, he has no refuge but in a 
stern philosophy, where again we are 
.strongly reminded of all classic senti- 
ment : — 

“ To him his mother gave the tokens 
true, 

He secs them all, and all but mock his 
view : 

When gloomy Fate descends, in evil hour. 
Can human wisdom bribe lier favouring 
power ?” 

And again 

w Thus anxious he explored the crowd* 
*d field. 

Nor once the secret of his birth revealed ; 

H 2 
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Heaven willed it so. Pressed down by 
silent grief, 

Surrounding objects promised no relief. 
This world to mortals still denies repose, 
And life is still the scene of many woes. 

Much invention is employed in delay- 
ing the catastrophe. Soohrab and his 
father are frequently brought together, 
and it is long before the poet permits the 
deadly blow. Soohrab falls by the hand 
of Roostum, and here we leave it to our 
illustrious Persian author, and to his 
most respectable translator, to tell the 
remainder of the pitiable story. Soohrab 
is “ weltering in the dust — 

Groaning with pain he then in murmurs 
sighed— 

“ Oh had 1 seen, what Fate has now de- 
nied, 

“ My glorious father! Life will soon be o’er, 
“ And his great deeds enchant my soul 
no more ; 

“ But hope not to elude his piercing sight ; 
“ In vain for thee the deepest glooms of 
night ! 

“ Couldst thou thro’ ocean’s depths for 
refuge fly, 

“ Or ’midst the star-beams track the 
upper sky, 

i( His kindled rage would persecute thee 
there, 

*• For Roosturn’s soul will burn with an- 
guish and despair.” 

An icy horror chills the Champion’s heart, 
His brain whirls round with agonizing 
smart ; 

O’er his wan cheek no pearly sorrows flow; 
Senseless he sinks beneath the weight of 
woe; 

Relieved at length, with frenzied look he 
cries, 

: Prove thou art mine, confirm my doubt- 
ing eyes, 

“ For I am Roostum!” dire amazement 
shook 

The dying youth, and mournful thus he 
spoke : 

“ How oft my heart has throbb’d with 
stroug desire, 

“ And fondly claimed thee for my valiant 
sire! 

“ Now, on my arm the dreadful proof 
behold! 

u Thy sacred bracelet of refulgent gold ! 

“ When parting tears my mother’s eyes 
o’tiflowed, 


“ This mystic gift her bursting heart be- 
stowed : 

“ c Take this,* she said, ‘ thy father’s’ 
token wear, 

“ 4 And promised glory will reward thy 

c The hour is come, hut fraught with 
bitterest woe, 

1 We meet in blood to wail the fatal blow.” 

The loosened mail disclosed the bracelet 
bright, 

Unhappy gift ! toRoostum’s startled sight; 
Prostrate on earth he rends his sacred hair. 
With all the rage and frenzy of despair. 

The succeeding lines describe, 
first, the effect of Roostum’s ab- 
sence on the Persian army, and 
next the death of Soohrab : — 

The western sun had sunk in deepen’d 
gloom, 

And still the Champion wept his cruel 
doom, 

His wandering legions mark’d the long 
delay, 

And Rukusli loose along the mountain 
stray ; 

Thence rumour quick to Persia’s mo- 
narch sped. 

And loud described the mighty Roostum 
dead. 

Ka,oos alarmed the fatal tidings hears. 
His bosom quivers with increasing fears : 
“ If he be lost, if breathless on the ground, 
“ And this bold Turk with early con- 
quest crown’d — 

“ Then must I, helpless, from my king- 
dom torn, 

“ Wander, like Jumsheed, thro* the 
world forlorn.” 

The army roused, rushed o’er the dusty 
plain, 

Urged by the Monarch to revenge the 
slain, 

Wild consternation saddens every face, 

— Toos winged with horror sought the 
fatal place. 

And there beheld the agonizing sight, 
The murderous end of that unnatural fight! 
Soohrab, still breathing, hears the shrill 
alarms, 

His gentle speech suspendsthc clan of arms: 
M My light of life now fluttering sinks in 
shade, 

" Let vengeance sleep, and peaceful vows 
be made. 
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“ Beseech the King, these Scythian pow- 
ers to spare, 

* * And close the horrors of destructive war. 

“ I led them on, their souls with glory 
fired, 

“ While mad ambition all my thoughts 
inspired, 

<c In search of thee, the world before my 
eyes, 

“ War was my choice, and thou the sa- 
cred prize ! 

“ With thee, my Sire, in virtuous league 
combined, 

u No tyrant king should persecute man- 
kind. 

“ That hope is past—thc storm has 
ceased to rave — 

u My ripening honours wither in the 
grave ; 

“ Then let no vengeance on my comrades 
fall, 

“ Mine was the guilt, and mine the 
sorrow, all. 

t( Oh ! still o'er thee my soul impassi- 
oned hung, 

“ Still to my father fond affection clung ! 

“ But fate remorseless all ray hopes 
withstood, 

u And stained thy reeking hands with 
kindred blood.'* 

His faltering breath protracted speech 
denied ; 

Still from his eyelids flowed a gushing 
tide ; 

Through Roostum's soul redoubled hor- 
ror ran. 

Heart-rending thoughts subdued the 
mighty man. 

And now at last, with joy-illumined eye 

The Zabul bands their glorious chief 
descry ; 

But when they saw liis pale and haggard 
look, 

Knew from what mournful cause he 
gazed and shook, 

With downcast mien they moaned, and 
wept aloud. 

While Roostum thus addressed the weep- 
ing crowd : 

“ Here ends the war! let gentle peace 
succeed, 

€t Enough of death, I — I have done the 
deed !** 

Then to his brother groaning deep he 
said— • 

“ Oh what a curse upon a parent's head ! 
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“ Go, bid the Scythian sheath his Bword 
— no more, 

“ Let fell contention drench the earth 
with gore.*' 

Zooara flew and wildly spoke his grief, 

And wary thus replied the crafty chief . 

“ When bold Soohrab his father's ban- 
ners sought, 

“ Hujeer denied that here the champion 
fought ; 

“ He spread the ruin, he the secret knew, 

“ Then let his crime receive the venge- 
ance due !” 

Zooara frantic, breathed in Roostum's 
ear. 

The felon-outrage of the fiend Hujeer ; 

The guilty wretch had weltered on the 
strand, 

But prayers and force withheld the lifted 
hand ; 

Then on himself the Champion's rage was 
turned. 

Remorse more deep within his bosom 
burned ; 

A burst of frenzy fired his throbbing 
brain. 

He clenched his sword, but found his 
fury vain ; 

The Persian chiefs the desperate act re- 
prest. 

And calmed the tumult in his labonring 
breast : 

u Oh Godurz fly! and to the King 
relate 

" The ten-fold horrors which involve my 
fate, 

“ If heaven-horn pity e'er his bosom 
sway'd, 

“ Bid him be generous in a wretch's aid. 

“ A sovereign balm he has, whose won- 
derous power 

“ All wounds can heal, and fleeting lilt 
restore ; 

“ Swift from his tent the potent beverage 
bring !" 

— But mark the malice of the brainless 
King ! 

Hard as the flinty rock he stern denies 

The healthful draught, and gloomy thus 
repiles : 

“ Yes, let him die ! foiled in his tower- 
ing aim, 

“ This mighty rival of his father's fame ! 

i( Can I forgive his foul and slanderous 
tongue ? 

“ The sharp disdain on me contemptuous 
flung ? 
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“ Scorn’d ’midst my army by a shame- 
less boy ! 

“ Now will my eager soul the dear re- 
venge enjoy !” 

Goodurz returning told the hopeless tale — 
Yet might the champion’s strongest voice 
prevail 1 

Sudden he lose, but ere he reached the 
throne, 

Soohrab had breathed the last expiring 
groan. 

The affliction of Iloostum, and 
the disposal of the two armies are 
related as follows : — 

Now keener anguish rack’d his troubled 
mind, 

Reft of his son, a murderer of his kind ! 
He beat his breast, his scatter’d tresses 
tore, 

And wrung his hands still wet with filial 
gore; 

A shower of ashes o’er his head he threw ; 
The bleeding corse before his sliuddeiing 
view ; 

When his sad mother hears, with hor- 
ror wild, 

“ These bauds have shed the life-blood of 
her child, 

“ So nobly brave, so dearly-loved, in vain ! 
“ How shall my heart the rending shock 
sustain !” 

The warrior-chiefs the soft contagion felt, 
And round the dead in pensive sorrow 
knelt. 

High on a bier the breathless youth they 
place, 

A regal mantle shades his pallid face ; 
And Roostum, sick of martial pomp and 
show, 

Himself thespringof all this scene of woe, 
Doom'd to the flames the pageantry of 
war ; 

His bright paviliou crackling blazed in air ; 
The sparkling throne the ascending co- 
lumn fed, 

In smoking fragments fell the golden bed ; 
The raging fire red glimmering died away, 
And all the warrior’s pride in du&t and 
ashes lay. 

r l he King of Kings now joined the mourn- 
ful chief. 

And tried to soothe his deep and settled 
grief; 


For soon or late we yield our vital breath, 
And all our worldly troubles end in death ! 
But Ronstum's mighty woes disdained 
liis aid, 

His heart was drowned in grief, and thus 
lie said : 

“ Yes, lie is gone ! to me for ever lost ! 

“ Oh then protect his brave unguided host; 
“ From war removed and this detested 
place, 

“ Let them iiuliann'd their mountain- 
wilds retrace, 

“ Rid them secure my brother’s will obey, 
“ The careful guardian of tlieir weary 
way." 

The King appeased, no more with ven- 
geance burned, 

The Scythian legions to tlieir homes re- 
turned. 

The Persian warriors gathering round the 
dead 

Grovell’d in dust, and tears of sorrov 
shed : 

Thun back to loved Iran their steps the 
monarch led. 

The transport of the body of 
Soohrab to Zabul, the lamentation 
of Zaul and his wife Roodaba, and 
finally the grief, sometimes frantic, 
and sometimes tender, of Tuh- 
mcena, are delightfully told in the 
concluding lines of the poem : — 

And now through Zabul’s deep and 
bowery groves, 

In mournful pomp the sad procession 
moves. 

The mighty chief precedes the bending 
bier ; 

His warrior-friends, in grief assembled, 
near ; 

The dismal cadence rose upon the gale, 
And Zaul astonish’d heard the piercing 
wail ; 

He and his kindred joined the solemn 
train, 

Hung round the bier and wondering view’d 
the slain : 

“ There gaze and weep," the sorrowing 
father said, 

“ For there behold my glorious offspring 
dead S'* 

The hoary sire shrunk back with wild 
surprize, 

And tears of blood o’erflowed his aching 
eyes; 
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Roodaba loud bemoaned the stripling's 
doom ; 

Nipp’d ere the blossom shew’d his radiant 
bloom j 

His tender youth in distant bowers had 
past, 

Sheltered at home he felt no withering 
blast ; 

In the soft prison of his mother’s arms, 

Secure from danger and the world’s 
alarms ; 

0 ruthless fortune ! flush’d with generous 
pride, 

He sought his sire, and thus unhappy died. 

Koostum with gentle hands the bier un- 
clos'd ; 

The slaughter’d youth to public view ex- 
pos’d ; 

Husbands, and wives, and warriors, old 
and young, 

Struck with amaze around the body hung. 

With garments rent, and loosely flowing 
hair ; 

The shrieks and clamours fill’d the echo- 
ing air ; 

Frantic they cried, “ Thus Saum the 
champion slept ! 

“ Thus sleeps Soohrab!” Again they 
groan’d and wept. 

Now o'er the corpse a saffron robe was 
spread, 

And grateful musk embalmed the sacred 
dead. 

But when to Scythia flew this tale of woe, 

Think how a mother bore the mortal blow 1 

Distracted, wild, she sprang from place 
to place ; 

With frenzied hands deform’d her beau- 
teous face ; 

The musky locks her polish’d forehead 
crown’d, 

Furious she tore and scattered on the 
ground ; 

Starting in agony of grief, she gazed, 

Her swimming eyes to heaven imploring 
raised ; 

And groaning cried : “ Sole comfort of 
my life ! 

“ Doom’d the sad victim of unnatural 
strife, 

“ Where art thou now ? With dust and 
blood defiled, 

“ Thou darling boy, my lost, my mur- 
dered child ! 


“ Short was the day that gave' my heart 
delight, 

“ Soon, soon succeeds a long and dismal 
night ; 

“ On whom shall now devolve my tender 
care ? 

“ Who loved like thee, my bosom-sorrows 
share ? 

“ No more with thee my soul be doubly 
blest ; 

“ No, drowned in blood thy lifeless body 
lies, 

“ For ever torn from these desiring eyes ; 
“ Why did not I conduct thee on the way, 
“ And point where Roostum’s bright pa- 
vilion lay ? 

ft Hadst thou the bracelet to his view re- 
stor’d, 

“ Thy precious blood had never stained 
his sword.” 

The strong emotion choak’d her panting 
breath, 

Her veins seemed wither’d by the cold of 
death ; 

The trembling matrons hastening round 
her mourn’d, 

With doleful cries, till fluttering life re- 
turn’d ; 

Then gazing up, distraught, she wept 
again, 

And frantic brought, amidst her clamo- 
rous train. 

The favourite steed ; his mail aloft she bore, 
Witli burning lips she kissed them o’er 
and o’er ; 

His martial robes she in her arms com- 
prest, 

And like an infant strained them to her 
breast ; 

The reins and trappings bathed with tears 
she brought, 

The sword, and shield, with which the 
stripling fought, 

These she embraced with melancholy joy. 
In sad remembrance of her darling boy ! 

It is with great reluctance that 
we prepare to take our leave of 
this elegant production. We could 
dwell with pleasure on its parti- 
cular beauties — we could examine 
the poetical pretensions of the 
great poet Ferdousee — or, as we 
would rather write his name, Fer- 
dosi,-*-and we could point out, amid 
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the very superior merit of the 
translatjon, numerous defects and 
blemishes. But these are tasks 
which our limits compel us to 
leave to others, the more espe- 
cially because there yet remain 
one or two observations on the 
volume before us, which seem 
indispensable from our pen. 

We must not, in the first place, 
close our article, without inform- 
ing the Persian scholar, that the 
original text of the poem is given at 
the end of the translation, nor with- 
out relating, from the preface of 
the translator, the peculiar advan- 
tages under which it is here pre- 
sented to Orientalists, involving, 
as that information does, a notice 
of the great undertaking of Dr. 
X>umsden, namely, the printing 
of the whole of the Shahnamu, 
in eight folio volumes. 

“ The original text,” says Mr. 
Atkinson, “ now first printed, is 
taken from a manuscript corrected 
under the superintendance of the 
learned Mr. Lumsden, professor 
of the Arabic and Persian langu- 
ages in the College of Fort Wil- 
liam*, and kindly lent me by that 
gentleman with the laudable view 
of promoting the diffusion of Ori- 
ental literature. It was carefully 
collated with twenty-seven ma- 
nuscript copies, by a body of na- 
tives of acknowledged acquire- 
ments, whom he had selected for 
the purpose of preparing a com- 
plete edition of the Shanamu, 
which it is calculated would be 
comprised in eight folio volumes. 
The first volume appeared in 
181 If, but the publication of the 


* For a brief notice of Dr. Lumsden’s 
Persian Grammar in two volumes fo- 
lio, see Asiatic Journal, Vol. 1. page 

m. 

f The Shah Numa; being a Series of 
Hterolc Poems [founded] on the ancient 
History of Persia, from the Earliest 
Times down to the subjugation of the 
Persian Empire by its Mohummudan 


second, which will contain the 
story of Soohrab, has been sus- 
pended. When we consider that 
at present all the manuscripts of 
the Shahnamu extant are so ex- 
ceedingly incorrect, and many of 
them with interpolations and omis- 
sions to the extent of from ten to 
twenty thousand verses, the im- 
portance of the work, liberally un- 
dertaken to rescue the great poet 
of Persia for ever from the igno- 
rance and vanity of transcribers, 
may be supposed to ensure its 
completion.” 

In conclusion, we earnestly re- 
commend the appearance of an edi- 
tion of this translation of Soohrab 
from the London press. The sub* 
jectand conduct of the poem adapts 
it to the general reader. It is other- 
wise, perhaps, with the M6gha 
Dhta, of which a review lately ap- 
peared in our pages, and of which the 
delicate charms require, through 
a great part of the poem, for their 
due perception, a mind prepared 
by previous studies. Here, there 
is nothing which is not familiar, 
the poem abounds in action, and 
in natural as well as noble and 
tenders entiment. Its superstitions 
and fables are of the kind with 
which we are all acquainted. In 
re-printing Soohrab, it would be 
advisable to separate the notes, 
which are copious, from the text. 
A critical and historical introduc- 
tion to the poem might also be ad- 
vantageously prefixed ; and the vo- 
lume shoula be sold both with and 
without the original Persian. We 
should also recommend a less ex- 
otic orthography ; as, Sorab and 
Rostum , instead of Soohrab } Roos- 
tum , &c. 


Conquerors, under the reign of king 
Jezdjird. By the celebrated Abool 
Quasira i Firdousee, of Toos. In eight 
volumes. Vol. I. — Edited by M. Lums- 
den, Esq. L. L. D. Professor of the 
Arabic and Persian Languages in the 
College of Fort William, Calcutta, 1811. 
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A new code of regulations for the Stu- 
dents of the College of Fort-William was 
published two years since, according to 
which no civil student is allowed to re- 
main in the college for a longer period 
than two years ; and if at the end of that 
period he is not reported qualified for the 
service by the acquisition of two lan- 
guages, the regulations provide that such 
student shall be rusticated in one of the 
Moofussil stations, and not allowed a 
higher salary than three hundred sicca 
rupees per month, until proof is afforded 
that by diligent study he has attained the 
proficiency required. 

The revolutions which have taken 
place on the surface of the earth exhibit 
interesting phenomena in India as well 
as elsewhere. A short time since, the 
Calcutta naturalists were called upon to 
assign causes for an interesting pheno- 
menon, which lias presented itself at the 
trreat. tauk before the junction of the 
Cliouringhce road, with that of Espla- 
nade Row. The bottom of this great 
bason being sandy, suffered the water to 
filter through and escape, so as to leave 
the tank dry in the hot season. To re- 
medy this evil, it was determined to re- 
move altogether this sandy layer. A 
number of workmen were employed, and 
had not dug above four feet, when they 
came to a group of full grown trees. 
These trees were standing perpendicu- 
larly at short distances from each other, 
and had the appearance of trunks lopped 
off within three or four feet from the 
roots. In general they were about a foot 
and a half or two feet in diameter. They 
were firmly fixed in a dark loamy soil, 
into which their roots spread in every 
direction. The elbows where the trunk 
separated into its roots, were distinctiy 
marked. The substance of these sub- 
terraneous growths was of a reddish co- 
lour, like soondre , soft and moist, still 
preserving the graiu of the w ood. Upon 
inquiry, it was fouud that this natural 
curiosity was by no means singular. About 
six or eight yeais ago, a similar appear- 
ance offered itself on cleansing the Lal- 
diggy, in Tank Square; and veiy lately 
at Dum Duin, not only trunks of trees, 
but bones and deer's horns w ere found at 
a great depth from the surface of the 
ground, ou the occasion of sinking a new 
tank. It is eveu said the body of a boat 
was dug up under similar circumstances 
at Garden Reach. 

Another notice of this Phenomenon .— 
The facts stated in the Calcutta Gazette 
agree exactly with our information on the 
subject, but we are disposed to think 
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that the particular spot has not sunk, but 
that agreeable to the theory of Rennel, 
the whole of the strata above the trees 
has been deposited during a course of 
ages after some sudden inundation. The 
fact of trees being fou id at that depth is 
not peculiar to the tank now the object 
of inquiry. We examined tiie bottom of 
a tauk three miles distant, and discover- 
ed large logs of vhat vve conceived to be 
Soondrec. In the excavation of docks 
by Mr. Jones the civil engineer, timber of 
various descriptions has been found. Also 
iu the excavation and clearing of tanks 
on the opposite side of the river. No ap- 
pearance of petrifaction appears to have 
been observed. 

To those who are acquainted with the 
numerous melancholy accidents that take 
place at Garden Reach, below Calcutta, 
from the abundance and ferocity of the 
alligators in that quarter, it will give some 
satisfaction to read a report of the destruc- 
tion of two of those animals, last summer, 
by the exasperated natives. From their 
size and evident powers of mischief, it was 
easily to be perceived, that nothing could 
be more formidable than their attack under 
favouring circumstances. For the satis- 
faction of our readers, we subjoin a de- 
scription of the one that was last killed, 
from which an idea may be formed of his 
strength and general appearance. The ac- 
count is dated Calcutta, June 27, 1815. 

This merciless plunderer met his fate* 
on Saturday morning, on the other side 
of the river opposite to Mr. Plowden's, 
where the former had been also killed. 
He had been observed by some of the na- 
tives in a hollow part of the bank, in 
which the tide had apparently left him, 
and so situated as to be unable to extri- 
cate himself readily. Under these cir- 
cumstances an attack was determined on, 
and he was dispatched without much dif- 
culty by the small iron spikes, that the 
assailants had armed themselves with, 
and which they plunged successively into 
the most pervious and vital parts of Ms 
body. Thus conquered, he was carried 
in triumph by the victors to the opposite 
bank of the river, and hauled up immedi- 
ately iu frout of Mr. Plowden’s house, 
where, with a brick interposed longitu- 
dinally between his jaws to expose Ms 
mouth and tluoat to view, he lay during 
that day and the morning of the following 
a spectacle for the curious, and certainly 
no bad specimen of amphibious monstro- 
sity. A small part only of his tail was 
wanting, the length of which, according 
to the account of the natives that cut it 
off, was upwards of a foot. 

Vol. II. I 
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Of the animal, as he lay, the following 
are the principal dimensions. 

Ft. Inc. 

Length from the snout to the 


stump of the tail 16 6 

Ditto of the head 3 0 

Ditto ditto body 5 6 

Ditto ditto tail 8 0 

Ditto ditto fore leg. . . * 2 4 

Ditto ditto hinder leg 3 0 

Greatest breadth of the body « • 2 2 

Ditto ditto head 1 8 

Length of the mouth 1 8 

Breadth ditto 1 1 


Thus the whole length of the animal, 
when alive, must have been little less 
than 18 feet, and the circumference of 
his body, where thickest, about six feet. 

His teeth were of various sizes, irre- 
gularly placed iu the jaw, but the largest 
not bearing the same proportion to the 
size of the animal that the tusks of wild 
beasts bear to their magnitude. This we 
should be scarcely disposed to account a 
proof of small ago, since in every other 
light there was nothing but the amplest 
evidence of majority, in the lower jaw 
we counted 25 or 26 teeth, most of them 
inconsiderable in size. 

At the joining of the bead with the 
body, there appeared to be a large scale, 
forming part of the animal’s armour, 
from which four bony protuberances were 
elevated, and on the back between the 
four legs commenced three rows of such 
protuberances extending on each side 
along the body. Outside of these, there 
was an incomplete row on each side 
stretching only about one third of the dis- 
tance between the fore and hinder legs. 
Four of the serrated ridges, thus produced, 
extended along the tail to the length of 5§ 
feet, all con verging, but the teeth of thetwo 
puterraost increasing in size, while those 
pf the inner ones diminished so as to disap- 
pear at the junction of the former ones. 
The shape of this pait of the tail was 
more verticillate than otherwise; and 
the remainder to the extremity ensiform, 
jthe upper edge being serrated in continu- 
ation of the preceding ridges, and having 
the bony protuberances of increased size. 

, The legs were of considerable thick- 
ness compared with their length, and 
furnished each with a webbed foot, the 
toes of which were provided with claws 
pf very formidable appearance. We mea- 
sured the claws of tlie hinder ones, which 
jeicceeded two inches in length, and were 
more than half of that jn diameter at the 
top t. These, however, corresponding 
With the length and thickness of the legs 
themselves, were much larger than the 
f qtb ones. 

Our readers may possibly fancy to them- 
selves the sensations excited by beholding 
an animal of such dimensions — as long as 
wee men of more than the usual stature 


shielded from common accident or [at- 
tacks by such defensive armour, with a 
tail of such magnitude which nature had 
no doubt intended as well for offence as 
for assisting his movements, with jaws 
that might have been a forceps for Vul- 
can, with strength equal to what the an- 
cients may have attributed to that celes- 
tial maker, and originally endowed with 
ferocious propensities to use liis strength 
and weapons to the destruction of every 
living creature that lie could reach. Al- 
together, the sight was one of terrific 
novelty, aud the contents of his belly 
were of a description sufficiently calcu- 
lated to heighten the feelings excited by 
his external appearance. On opening 
him, amidst a quantity of bones were 
found the bangles that had belonged to 
some hapless Mussulman boy, and the 
bangles also of a Hindoo woman. To 
these exuviffi was added a more recent 
capture, which still retained its propor- 
tions entire, viz. a goat. The amount of 
his spoils affords a melancholy confirma- 
tion of the dangers to which the natives 
are said to be exposed in their river ab- 
lutions, and of the frequency with which 
they become victims to the attacks of these 
wo: »t of river-pirates. 

An agreeable and valuable periodical 
publication has lately been commenced in 
India, entitled the Calcutta Magazine. 
We are indebted to it for the Ode to 
Gunga, and that to a Nautch-girl, in our 
preceding number, and for some articles in 
our present, and promise ourselves fur- 
ther acquisitions from the same respect- 
able source. 

A work is announced in Paris, by M. 
Abel Itemusat, M. D. entitled, Recherches 
sur les Langues Tartaricnnes, &c. Re- 
searches on the Tartarian Languages ; or, 
Essays on the different points of the 
Grammar, and the Literature of the Mant- 
choos, the Mongols, the CMghurs, and 
the Tibetians ; with an Appendix, con- 
taining a great number of Chinese and 
Tartarian sentences, vocabularies and 
alphabets, extracted from oriental books. 
The following is extracted from the Pro- 
spectus : — “ Since learned men have felt 
the importance of the materials which 
the Chinese writers might furnish for the 
history of Asia, Tartary, till then covered 
with a thick veil, has begun to be better 
known. Visdelou and De Guignes first 
sketched out a description of the revolu- 
tions which have occurred iu those uncul- 
tivated countries. But their works, very 
little read in our days, are exclusively 
consecrated to a recital of political and 
military events : nothing is found there on 
the manners, the religions, the languages, 
and the literature of the Tartars. These 
subjects are however more interesting 
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than the uniform narrations and monoto- 
nous descriptions of sieges and battles, 
whose repetition becomes fatiguing, and 
whose perusal is always sterile. The cri- 
tical history of languages in particular, 
beside the advantage of offering new 
points of comparison for the analytical 
study of the operations of the human un- 
derstanding — have those of supplying the 
deficiency of historical documents when 
these are wanting — of enabling us to 
mount higher than the most ancient tra- 
ditions, and showing us the origin and 
descent of nations. But great precau- 
tions should be used in employing a me- 
thod which is so liable to abuse. It must 
not be limited to au accumulation of vo- 
cabularies, or a comparison of catalogues 
of wo v d." — ii is necessary to penetrate in- 
to the mt>'iior strictuie of languages, to 
examine their grammatical tules, their 
phraseology, and their peculiar etymologi- 
cal principles. Deriving information from 
compilers must be particularly avoided. 
All the attention must be directed to ori- 
ginal monuments, if the arrival at positive 
conclusions, and marching with a firm 
step in this thorny path, are desired. The 
neglect of these precautions, commanded 
by sound criticism, is the true cause of the 
imperfection of the noiions hitherto en- 
tertained ot the languages of Tartary, al- 
though they were never so necessary ; as 
the idioms to be examined were but lit- 
tle extended, and historical inferences were 
to be deduced from their examination. 
In the midst of profound obscurity, the 
spirit of system has been more than once 
substituted for an exact knowledge of facts 
— and theories more or less ingenious have 
occupied the places of exact ideas — which 
it had been too difficult to collect from the 
Chinese historians or the small number of 
Tartaric monuments which have descend- 
ed to us. The principal object of the 
work we propose is to give more just 
ideas of the ancient and modern state of 
the nations of Tartary ; in making known, 
by the comparison of their idioms, the 
coincidences and differences which exist 
among them. Admitting the funda- 
mental division of the Tartars, as fix- 
ed by many authors, into four princi- 
pal races, very distinct from each other, 
and from the other Asiatic nations ; by 
examining the languages, the truth of 
this division, and the approximations 
that result from it, among people of the 
same race, is proved. The history of the 
different systems of writing which have 
been current among the Tartars is given 
in detail — the origin of those systems is 
investigated, and the monuments which 
present their traces are examined. This 
part of the work, almost exclusively com- 
piled from Chinese authors, solves many 
important historical questions on the ori- 
gin attributed by some modems to the 


alphabets, the languages, and the doc- 
trines of the inhabitants of Southern Asia. 
In a peculiar chapter, devoted to the lan- 
guage of each of the four races of Tar- 
tars, the principles on which it is con- 
structed are examined — the source of the 
dialects derived from it are ascended to 
— an idea of its grammar — its orthogra- 
phy and its etymological processes is gi vert, 
all the facts relating to its literary his- 
tory, scattered in the Chinese and na- 
tional authors, are collected — and, in con- 
( lusion, each idiom is exemplified by a vo- 
cabulary and texts of some extent, accom- 
panied by a faithful version, a grammatical 
analysis, and historical and literary notes. 
That this kind of Chrestonmthy, in which 
the first authentic specimens of many lan- 
guages of Central Asia are found —may not 
be destitute of utilityin itself, i he author has 
been careful to select those writings which 
possess some historical or philosophical 
interest. Thus, the text which serves for 
a specimen of the Moats I too language is 
one of the books of the sect of Doodha, 
translated originally from the Sanskrit ; 
and the notes accompanying it, compiled 
from the Chinese, convey many points of 
the doctrine of that celebrated sect. The 
Mongol, Oighar, Elut, and Tibetian texts 
have been chosen as much as possible 
from those which have some connection 
with the general object of these research • 
es, the process used in publishing per- ‘ 
mining a close adherence to the kind of 
caligraphy in use among these different 
people ; and on this account also their col- 
lection may be interesting to philologists 
and useful to the lovers of the oriental 
languages. By discussing the majority of 
the literary questions which may arise re- 
lative to the Tartars, a just and precise 
idea of the degree of influence their south- 
ern neighbours, the Chinese and the Hin- 
doos, have had on their cultivation may tie 
formed — aud of that which the Boodhist, 
Christian, and Mahometan missionaries 
have exercised on their faith, their man- 
ners, and their political aud religious con- 
stitution. By this means all the chimeras 
which systematical writers have accumu- 
lated relative to the Calmucks, Oighurs, 
and Tshutes, of whom they have succes- 
sively made the primitive people-— the na- 
tion by excellence— those from whom all 
the others have received their arts— their 
religions and their civilization— will va- 
nish, never to return. That strange sys- 
tem, which could only obtain currency in 
an age when every thing appearing to in- 
validate the testimony of the Holy Scrip- 
tures wag favourably received, is entirely 
destroyed by a deep and attentive exami* 
nation of facts, and this is an important 
result of M. Abel Remusat*s work!, 
text of these researches will form a 4f6; 
volume, English letter (caract&e Saint- 4 
Augustin), on large^aper (papier carrd); 
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about 400 pages, printed at the Royal 
Printing Office, with the requisite Chi- 
nese and Tartaric characters. The Ap- 
pendix of about 100 pages, containing the 
texts of any length, wiilbe printed by the 
Lithographic process recently introduced 
into France by the Count de Lasteyrie. 

Mr. Creswell, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, has in the press, a Treatise on 
{Spherics, comprising the Elements of 
spherical Geometry and spherical Trigo- 
nometry. 

Mr. George Ivcrr, of Aberdeen, will 
soon publish. Observations on the Mar- 
vel an Doctrine of the Circulation of the 
Blood. 

Mr. Gilchrist is preparing for publica- 
tion, Philosophic Etymology, or Rational 
Grammar ; containing the.nalure .and ori- 
gin of alphabetic signs } a canon of ety- 
mology ; the common system of English 
grammar examined; and a standard of 
orthography established. 

Mr. Berry, am nor of a History of 
Guernsey, has in the press, a series of 
tables, entitled, the Genealogical Mytho- 
logy, intended as a book of reference for 
classical students. 

Mr. Donovan is pri ding an Essay on 
the Origin, Progress, and present State 
of Galvauism, with a statement of anew 
theory. 

The author of Botanical Dialogues will 
soon publish, the Florist’s Manual, or 
Hints for the Construction of a Gay 
Flower Garden, with directions for the 
preservation of flowers from iusects, &c. 

Memoirs and Remains of the late Rev. 
Charles Buck, collected and arranged from 
his papers, with a brief review of his 
publications, by Dr. John Styles, arc 
printing for the benefit of the widow and 
family. 

. Dr. John Ryland proposes to publish an 
edition of the Works of the late Rev. An- 
drew Fuller, including several new MSS. 
and a Memoir of the Author, iu nine or 
ten octavo volumes. 

. The Elgin Marbles of the Temple of 
Minerva at Athens, selected from the 
second and fourth volumes of Stuart and 
Revctt’s Antiquities, will soon appear, in 
imperial quarto, eugraved on sixty double 
plates, 

pr. Hughson is preparing a work rela- 
tive to the Privileges of London and 
Southwark, as specified and confirmed by 
charters, statutes, and customs. 

In a few days will be published, Self- 
Deception, a novel, by Miss Emma Par- 
ker. 

, Preparing for Publication.— -A series of 
twenty-four etchings by Captain George 
Jones, intending to perpetuate the most 
striking individual acts of heroism, gal- 
lantry, incidents, &c. that have connec- 
tion with the military operations of the 
campaign. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

ARTS (FINE.) 

Of Statuary and Sculpture among the 
Ancients ; with some account of Speci- 
mens preserved in England. By James 
Dallaway, M.B. F.A.S. With thirty En- 
gravings and several Wood-cuts. Imp. 
8vo. 21. 8s. bds. 

Athenieusa; or, Remarks on the To- 
pography and Buildings of Athens. By 
William Wilkins, A.M. F.A.S. With 
Plates. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

The Antiquities of Athens, &c. mea- 
sured and delineated by James Stuart, 
F.R.S. F.S.A. and Niche las llevett. 
Painters and Architects ; and edited by 
Jos. Woods, Architect. 4th vol. Imp. 
folio, 71. 7s. bds. 

Letters on the Fine Arts, written froqi 
Paris during the year 1815. By Henry 
Milton, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Mcmorie of the Somervilles ; being a 
History of the Baronial House of Somer- 
ville, published from the original manus- 
cript, iu the possession of the present 
noble representative of the family. By 
James, eleventh Lord Somerville. With 
two portraits and nine other engravings. 
8vo. 21. 2s. bds. Royal Pa 31. 3s. 

Memoirs of Nicholas Ridley, formerly 
Bishop of London : extracted principally 
from Fox’s Book of Martyrs, Dr. Gloces- 
ter Ridley’s Life of Bishop Ridley, and 
Dr. Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Biogra- 
phy ; and intended to convey, in a form 
accessible to ordinary readers, an idea, 
however faint and imperfect, of the prin- 
ciples, the virtues, and the sufferings of 
that eminent servant of ChiLt, and 
promoter of the English Reformation. 
Price Is. 

Memoirs of Madame la Marquise de la 
Rochejaquelein. Translated from the Se- 
cond edition printed at Paris. 8vo. 12s. 
boards. 

Arguments and Facts demonstrating 
that the Letters of Junius were written 
by John Lewis De Lolme, Author of the 
celebrated Essay on the English Constitu- 
tion. By Thomas Busby, Mus. D. 8vo. 
10s. (id. bds. 

DANCING. 

A Description of the correct method 
of German and French Waltzing, the 
truly fashionable species of dancing, that 
from the graceful effect of its movements 
has obtained its merited ascendancy over 
every other department of this polite 
branch of education. By Thomas Wilson, 
Dancing-master, from the King’s Theatre, 
Embellished with elegant engravings 
(from designs by Randal) of the human 
figure, illustrating the manner of per- 
forming the different steps, and the ap- 
propriate accompaniments, so necessary 
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to the graceful effect of so pleasing an 
amusement. 12mo. 10s. Gd. boards. 

DIVINITY. 

The worship and the love of God ; 
part the first treating of the birth of 
the Earth, of Paradise, and of living crea- 
tures, also of the nativity, infancy and 
love of the first-begotten, or Adam. Part 
the second treating of the marriage of 
the first-begotten. Translated from the 
Latin of Eman. Swedenborg. 8vo. 6s. 

Sermons on the Lord's Prayer and the 
Ten Commandments. By the Rev. John 
Clowes, Rector of St. John’s Church, 
Manchester. 8vo. 10s. 

A Seal upon the lips of Unitarians, 
Trinitarians, and all others who refuse to 
acknowledge the sole, supreme and exclu- 
sive divinity of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. By Robert Hiudmarsh. 
8vo. 14s. 

Sermons on practical Subjects. By the 
late Rev. Wm. Jesse, A.M. 8vo. 9s. 
boards. 

Sermons on various subjects and occa- 
sions. By G. S. Faber, B. D. Rector of 
Long Newton, Durham. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

The Christian’s Manual, compiled from 
the Enchiridion Mi itisChristianiof Eras- 
mus. By Philip Wyatt Crowther, Esq. 
With copious Scripture notes, and com- 
ments on several fatal errors iu Religion 
and Morality. Prefixed is some account 
of Erasmus, his recept'on in England, 
and correspondence. 8vo. 8s. bds. 

Eveiy-Day Christianity. By the Au- 
thor of Rhoda, &c. 12mo. 3s. Gd. sewed. 

Dissertations on various interesting 
♦Subjects, with a view to illustrate the 
amiable and moral spirit of Christ’s Re- 
ligion ; and to correct the moral ten- 
dency of some doctrines, at present mo- 
dern and fashionable. By theRev.Thos, 
W'atson. 8vo. 6s. bds. 

Sermons, by Thomas Trevor Trevor, 
L. L. I). Prebendary of Chester, Rector 
of West Kirby, and Vicar of Eastham.— 
8vo. 6s. bds. 

The Doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land upon the Efficacy of Baptism vindi- 
cated from misrepresentation. By Rich- 
ard Laurence, L. L. D. 8vo. 5s. 

A Brief Statement of the Nature of 
Baptism, and of the Benefits bestowed 
upon Christians in that Sacrament ; 
according to Scripture, and the sense of 
the Church of England: to which are 
added, some Observations intended to 
show the necessity, on the part of bap- 
tized persons, of a zealous perseverance 
in the performance of their Baptismal 
vows. By Robert Hardy, A.M. Vicar of 
the united Parishes of Walberton and 
Vapton, &c. Price 6d. or 5s. a dozen. 

The Agency of Divine Providence ma- 
nifested in the Principal Transactions, 
Religious and Political, connected with 


the History of Great Britain, from the 
Reformation to the Revolution in 1688. 
By Samuel O’Sullivan. 8vo. 10s. 6d.bds. 

A Sennon, preached in Lambeth Char 
pel, at the consecration of the Right Rev. 
Robert, Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia. By 
Joseph Holden Pott, A. M. Archdeacon 
of London, and Vicar of St. Martin’s in 
the Fields. 4to. 2s. 

Dr. Mant’s Sermon on Regeneration, 
vindicated from the Remarks of the Rev. 
T. T. Biddulph. By a Member of the 
Salop District Committee of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge,— 
Is. 6d. 

DRAMA. 

Bertram ; or, the Castle of St. Aldo- 
braud ; a Tragedy, in five Acts, now per- 
forming at the Theatre in Drury Lane. — 
By the Rev. R. C. Maturin. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Adelaide, a Tragedy, in five Acts, as 
performed at the Theatre-Royal, Covent- 
Gardcu. By Richard Slieil, Esq. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Modern French Conversation j con- 
taining new easy Dialogues, Models of 
Cards, Bills, Receipts, and Commercial 
Letters, on various subjects, in French 
and English, upon the easiest plan ever 
yet offered to the public. For the use of 
Schools and Travellers. By J. Maurois. 
12mo. 3s. bound. 

An easy, natural, and rational mode of 
teaching and acquiring the French Langu- 
age on a plan entirely new ; in which the 
anomalies and irregularities of verbs are 
clearly demonstrated and reduced to rules; 
the whole deduced from the philosophy 
of language, and an Analysis of the hu- 
man mind. By Wm. Henry Pybus. 8vo. 
8s. bds. 

Cato, the interesting Adventures of a 
Dog of Sentiment, interspersed with many 
amiable Examples and real Anecdotes. 
Written by a Lady to impress on Young 
Minds the Atrocity of Cruelty to Animals. 
With instructive Remarks. 12mo. 2s. Gd. 

HISTORY. 

Dedicated, by permission, to the Lord 
Bishop of Rochester, Hume’s History 
of England, revised for family use ; with 
such omissions and alterations as may 
render it salutary to the young, and un- 
exceptionable to the Christian. By the 
Rev. George Berkely Mitchell, A. M, 
Vicar of St. Mary in Leicester, Minister 
of the Old Hospital near Leicester, 
and Chaplain to his R. H. the Duke of 
York. 8 Vol. 8vo. 31. 12s. boards. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of Modern 
History, delivered in the University of 
Dublin. By George Miller, D.D. Vol. 
1, 2, 8vo. 11. 14s. boards. 

Rlcit Historiqne stir la Restauration 
de la Royautlen Frauce, le31 Mars 1814. 
Par M. de Pradt, Archevdque de Malines. 
In French and English, 
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LEGISLATOR 

The Question of the Necessity of the 
existing Corn Laws considered, in their 
relation to the agricultural Labourer, the 
Tenantry, the Landholder, and the Coun- 
try. By Charles Henry Parry, M.f). 
F.R.S. &c. 8vo, 8s. bds. 

Observations on the intended amend- 
ment of the Irish Grand Jury Laws, now 
under the consideration of the Honoura- 
ble Hohm* of Commons : to which is ad- 
ded, a j.la.i for the general survey and va- 
luation oi Ireland, and for the commuta- 
tion of tythes ; with several important 
hints relative to the internal economy of 
Ireland, and the distressed state of the 
poor. By Win. Parker, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 
sewed. 

MEDICINE. 

Essays on Insanity, Hypochondriasis, 
and other Nervous Affections. By John 
Reid, M. D. 8vo. 9s. bds. 

An Analysis of the Mineral Water of 
Tunbridge Wells, with some Account of 
its Medicinal Properties. By Charles 
Scudamore, M. L>. Price 3s. 

MILITARY. 

On Tuesday, June 18t.li, 1810, was pub- 
lished, in commemoration of the battle 
of Waterloo, a list of the officers who 
were present at the battle, and those who 
served iu the campaign ; being an attempt 
to baud down to posterity the names of 
those individuals who have so honourably 
proved the valour, perseverance, and he- 
roism of the British diameter, and which 
has rendered such important results to 
the world — together with much interest- 
ing additional particulars to the account 
of the battle of Waterloo, with circum- 
stantial details, by a Near Observer, 9th 
edition, to which this is intended as a 
supplement, with a fine engraving by 
Moses, of the obverse and reverse of the 
medal presented to the officers and men ; 
with a new plan of the battle, from the 
Horse Guards* Copy. 

Lately published, a Travelling Guide 
from Brussels over the site of the differ- 
ent actions, bivouacs, marches, retro- 
grades, &c. being on a large scale, indi- 
cating every road, lane, wood, 8cc. cor- 
rectly copied from the elaborate map of 
Count de Ferraris, and since walked over 
the ground with, to identify the particula- 
rities, of which so much interest is given 
by recent events. Price 7s. 6d. plain, or 
bfts. fid. coloured, or in case for travel- 
ling, 13s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy. Vol.XiI.4to. 11. 1 is. fid. bds. 

The Transactions of the Horticultural 
Society of London. Part I V. of Volume 
U* 4 to. 15s* 

The Annual Register $ or, a View of 


the History, Politics, and Literature, for 
the year 1815. 8vo. 16s. bds. 

Museum Criticum, No. VI. 8vo. 5s. 

Hints to a Traveller into Foreign Coun- 
tries. By the Rev. John Marriot. l8mo. 
3s. sewed. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, a periodical 
Work, exclusively devoted to Agriculture 
and Rural Affairs. Published Quarterly. 
No. 66, Price 3s. The former numbers 
may be had. 

The British Review, No. 14. 8vo. 6s. 

The Colonial Journal, Number II. for 
July ; a new Quarterly Publication, with 
Engravings. The object of this publication 
is to record every species of information 
relative to the British Colonial Possessions, 
excluding only the territories under the 
management of the East-ludia Company. 
Of course it will scarcely be more inte- 
resting to Colonial Readers than to the 
Mother-country. Plates, illustrating the 
scenery and natural history of the Colo- t 
nics, will embellish the several numbers 
of the work. The periods of publication 
are the first of January, April, July, and 
October. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

A System of Physiological Botany. 
By the Rev. P. Keith, F.L.S. Vicar of 
Bethersden, Kent, and Perpetual Curate 
of Marr, Yorkshire. The work consists 
of four books, arising out of a very na- 
tural division of the subject. The first 
book treats of the external structure of 
plants. The second book treats of the 
internal structure, or anatomy of plants. 
The third book treats of the constituent 
principles of plants. And the fourth 
book contains an explication of the phe- 
nomena of vegetable life and death. With 
plates by Sowerby. 2 vol. 8vo. li. 6s. 
boards. 

Volume IX, in 2 Parts, of General 
Zoology ; or, Systematic Natural His- 
tory. Commenced by the late George 
Shaw, M.D. F.R.S. &c. With plates 
from the first authorities and most select 
specimens, engraved principally by Mrs. 
Griffiths. 8vo. 21. 12s. 6d. bds. Royal 
paper, 31. 16s. 

NOVELS. 

The Cottagers of the Lakes. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. boards. 

The Antiquary, a Novel. By the au- 
thor of Waverley, and Guy Manneriug. 
In 3 vol. 12mo. 11. 4s. hoards. 


Liberty, Civil and Religious. By tfc« 
Rev, T. Bowdler, A.M. 8vo. 3s. sewed. 

Poems : including correct Copies of 
Fare thee Well, &c. and five others ne- 
ver before printed. By the Right Ho- 
nourable Lord Byron. 8vo. 2s. 
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Waterloo, a Poem; with Notes. By 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Advocate. Price 
5s. 6d. 

Ilderim, a Syrian Talc : in four Cantos. 
$vo. price 4s. fid. 

Essays in Rhyme, on Morals and Man- 
ners. By Jane Taylor, Author of Dis- 
play, Original Poems for Infant Minds, 
&c. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. bds. 

Beitrani; a Poetical Talc, in four 
Cantos. By Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. 
K.J. M.P. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. bds. 

The Talents Ran Mad ; or, Eighteen 
Hundred aud Sixteen : a satirical Poem, 
with Notes. By the author of All the 
Talents. 8vo. 5s. 6d. sewed. 

Spurinna. By Sir Thomas Bernard. 
Inscribed to the Bishop of Durham. 
8vo. 9s. bds. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Principles of Population and Pro- 
duction, as they are affected by the pro- 
gress of society ; with a view to moral 
and political consequences. By John 
Weyland, jun. Esq. F.U.S. 8vo. 14s. 
boards. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Description of the principal Pictu- 
resque Beauties, Antiquities, and Geo- 
logical Phenomena, of the Isle of Wight. 
By Sir Henry C. Englefield, Bart. With 
additional observations on the strata 
of the island, and their continuation in 
the adjacent parts of Dorsetshire. By 
Thomas Webster, Esq. Illustrated by 


maps, and nearly fifty engravings, by W. 
and G. Cooke, from original drawings by 
Sir H. Englefield and T. Webster. Imf. 
4to. 71. 7s. boards, large paper, 101. 10s, 
bds. 

TRAVELS. 

Notes on the West-Indies ; including 
Observations relative to the Creoles and 
Slaves of the Western Colonies, and the 
Indians of South America ; interspersed 
with remarks upon the seasoning or Yel- 
low Fever of hot climates. The second 
edition, with additional letters from Mar- 
tinique, Jamaica, and St. Domingo, and 
a proposal for the emancipation of thd 
slaves. By George Pinckard, M.D. Ac* 
&c. 2 vols. 8 vo. 11. 6s. boards. 

A Voyage round the World, from 1806 
to 1812 ; in which Japan, Kamschatka, 
the Aleutian islands, and the Sandwich 
Islands, were visited. Including a nar- 
rative of the author's shipwreck on the 
island of Sannack, and his subsequent 
wreck in the ship's long boat. With an 
account of the present state of the Sand- 
wich islands, and a vocabulary of their 
language. By Archibald Campbell. 8vo. 
9s. boards. Illustrated by a chart. Edin- 
burgh. 

Journal of a Tour in Germany, Sweden, 
Russia, Poland, &c. during the years 
1813 and 1814. By J. T. James, Esq. 
student of Christ's Church, Oxford. 
With eighteen engravings, 4to. 31. 3s. 
boards. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE, 


In the town of Bettiah, in the province 
of Bahar, are a number of Christians of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion. Of these 
people, says a writer, the following is all 
the account that the shortness of our 
stay, and our limited opportunities of 
inquiry, have enabled us to give. 

The first missionary, sent by the see 
of Rome to this part of India to propagate 
the Christian faith, was Padre Fidel of 
Arona. He arrived at Bettiah in the year 
1745, during the administration of Rajah 
Dooroop Shah, aud began to baptize in 
1747. In 1771, the approach of a British 
force having occasioned the flight of the 
then Rajah, the father of the present Ra- 
jah Beer Kishun Singh, from his capital, 
the lands within the fort of Bettiah, were 
assigned to the Italian Missionary for the 
support of his establishment ; * the fort 
at that time inclosed a considerable area, 
but the walls have now fallen to decay ; 
these lands have since been, for the great- 


* by Sir Robert Barker, and confirmed by Lord 
CorunUii, 


er part at least, resumed by the present 
Bettiah Rajah, who is less friendly to the 
establishment than was his ancestor Doo- 
roop Shah. 

Although little encouraged by the ru- 
ling authorities, and held in some degree 
of contempt by the surrounding Hindus, 
they do not find it necessary to keep their 
tenets at all concealed ; they are not, it 
would appear, very zealous in making 
converts, but their numbers are notwith- 
standing rather augmenting than dimi- 
nishing. The following was given to us 
as an authentic statement of the number 
of native Christians residing at present at 
Bettiah 

Adults 322 

Children baptized 359 

Children unbaptized ... 14 

Total 695 

At Chooree, a village about five miles 
north of Bettiah, is another small esta- 
blishment, under the guidance of a young 
Italian missionary, Father Anthony, of 
Lodi. These Christians were originally 
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Hindus of tjie Newar tribe, who emigra- 
ted from Nipai about the year 1768, 
when the Ghoorkali Rajah, Pirtlii Narayn 
invaded and subdued that country. Their 
present numbers are stated to be 


Adults 114 

Children baptized 131 

Do. unbaptized 25 


Total 270 

The church of Bettiah, and that at 
Chooree, both maintain an intercourse 
more or less regularly with Home. A 
missionary of Lucknow, a Father Marcel- 
lino, is considered as their immediate 
head. The Bettiah church is under the 
authority of a very venerable priest, a Fa- 
ther Rimualdo, upwards of eighty years 
of age. He is a truly respectable man, 
and highly beloved by all those of whom 
he is the spiritual guide. His means are 
little adequate to his benevolence, or his 
comforts ; consisting solely of the produce 
of a small piece of land, which may yield 
perhaps 120 or 130 rupees per annum, 
and of his tithes, which are paid in grain, 
and may yield him annually 25 or 30 
maunds. He has a house and church ad- 
joining, in the centre of the town ; he 
reads the service in Latin, and preaches 
extempore in Hindoostauee. Some of the 
congregation have Latin liturgies, and 
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seem to understand the customary pray- 
ers. They all join chorus in the psalms, 
and their singing is no contemptible per- 
formance. The Father’s manner is stri- 
kingly fervent and devout, and excites the 
steady attention of his auditors, who, 
whatever they may really feel or compre- 
hend, assume very successfully the air of 
doing both. 

The Christians of Bettiah seem to be 
an indolent inoffensive race, with little 
activity or enterprize, and a high venera- 
tion for their priest. They are chiefly oc- 
cupied in agriculture, and rearing poultry, 
and are not distinguished in dress and ap- 
pearance from their Hindu neighbours. 
Upon meeting with a European they rare- 
ly fail of making their religious faith 
known to him by a clumsy attempt at a 
bow, cap in hand, and by vociferating 
lustily, “Mueu Christin boon.** Their wo- 
men appear to enjoy more liberty than is 
common in these countries, going abroad 
without effort at concealment, and con- 
versing freely with the men. They have 
been taught to set a value upon a becom- 
ing appellation, and the baptismal names 
Ameliana, Fausta, Albina, Santa, Diana, 
Angela, &c. are as frequent amongst the 
humble Christians of Bettiah, as they 
may have been heretofore among the 
pretenders to elegance or piety in the west. 


HERTFORD COLLEGE, GENERAL EXAMINATION. 


May 30 th> 1816. — This day, the Com- 
mittee of the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, who manage the 
affairs of the East India College, proceed- 
ed, agreeably to appointment, to the Ho- 
nourable the Company's College, atHar- 
leyfordbury, near Hertford, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the report of the College 
Council, as to the result of the General 
Examination of the students at the end of 
the term. 

The Committee, on their arrival at the 
College, proceeded to the Principal's 
Lodge, where they were received by him, 
and all the Professors, as well as the Ori- 
ental Visitor. Shortly afterward they 
proceeded to the Council Room, where 
the Council laid before the Committee, as 
usual, a report containing a general view 
of the discipline and literature of the Col- 
lege in the term then on the point of ex- 
piration. This report was highly satis- 
factory to the Committee, 

The Committee, attended by the College 
Council, proceeded to the hall, where the 
students had previously assembled, and 
the following proceedings took place. 

After the clerk had read the list of the 
students to whom medals, prizes, and 
other honourable distinctions had been 


awarded, Mr. William Richard Young, a 
student in his first term only, read an 
Essay in the English Language, of his own 
composition, “ On the Influence of the 
Personal Character of eminent Individu- 
als upon the Prosperity of Nations," in 
whicli he displayed a considerable share 
of talent. 

Reading and translating in the Persian, 
Hindoostanee, Sanscrit, and Bengalee 
Languages, then took place, in which the 
several students who were selected for 
that purpose, in consequence of their me- 
rits evinced a proficiency in those lan- 
guages, highly creditable to themselves, 
and to the Oriental Professors, and very 
gratifying to the Committee. 

The business of the day terminated 
with the Chairman's addressing the stu- 
dents to the following effect : 

He said he had but a few words to 
offer to them, and that every word would 
be in commendation of them, and of gra- 
tification to himself. In the first place, 
he tendered the thanks of the Committee 
of College, to the Principal aud Professors, 
for their care, their skill, and their sci- 
ence, in the discharge of their duty, so 
abundantly manifested in the excellent 
and gratifying report whicli they, had been 
enabled to lay before the Committee that; 
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day, and evinced more and more in that 
place (the Hall) by the superior attain- 
ments of so many of the students, and in 
the general attainments of all. 

He intreated the students to pursue 
that course which had merited and had 
met such approbation. He requested 
them to pay the most marked attention 
to the statutes and regulations in all 
their parts, and to further, by continuing 
efforts, more and more the acquirement 
of that substantial and useful knowledge, 
which, he observed, was the brightest 
ornament of the gentleman in any situa- 
tion, and more particularly to themselves, 
who, under Divine Providence, would have 
high and important stations to fill. 

To those who were then about to leave 
the college finally, ou the road to honour 
and independence, he said the Committee 
wished happiness and health. Them 
he exhorted to pursue that honest and 
manly integrity which would at once make 
them respected and beloved, and enable 
them, in process of time, to return to the 
bosom of their country and friends with all 
the proud and conscious dignity which 
such rectitude could not fail to inspire. 

Those who had still some time to re- 
main, Ire advised to continue the course 
they were pursuing, to follow the exam- 
ple of their seniors, who were about to 
depart from the College, with marks of 
honourable distinction, and to remember, 
carefully to remember, the earnest and 
affectionate solicitude of their parents and 
friends. Their auxions eyes, he said, were 
upon those lie was addressing, and their 
happiness or misery Was intimately con- 
nected with the proceedings of those 
persons. 

He said, the regulations did not permit 
of a prize being awarded to Mr. Boulder- 
son for his great proficiency in the Sans- 
crit lauguage, because he was not a Ma- 
dras student ; but that his ^luntary ac- 
quirement of that language was highly 
to his credit, and that his example was 
most worthy of imitation on the part of 
other students, who might be similarly 
circumstanced. 

The Chairman (Thos. Reid, Esq.) then 
concluded with observing, that lie had no- 
thing more to say, but ** affectionately 
farewell/' 


The following is a list of the students 
who obtained medals and other honour- 
able distinctions. 

Medals. 

1. William Robertson, a medal in 
Persian, a prize in Hlndoostanec, and 
great credit in other departments. 

2. Edward Cockbum Kiudersleg, a 
medal in classics, a medal in mathema- 
tics, a medal in political economy, a me- 
dal in law, and highly distinguished in 
other departments. 

Asiatic Journ . Vol, II. 


Prizes. 

3. Hildebrand Gordon Oakes, a prize 
in Persian writing, a prize in French, 
and highly distinguished in other de- 
partments. 

4. Robert Cathcart, a prize in Ben- 
galee, aud highly distinguished iu other 
departments. 

5. Andrew Robertson, a prize in 
law, and great credit in other depart- 
ments. 

6. Daniel Eliott, a prize iu political 
economy, and highly distinguished iu 
other departments. 

7. Lestock Robert Reid, a prize in 
classics, a prize in mathematics, a prize 
in Persian, a prize iu lliudoostanee, a prize 
in French, a prize in drawing, and great 
credit iu other departments. 

8. John Collins Munro, a prize in 
Sanscrit, and great credit in other de- 
partments. 

9. John Campbell, a prize in Bengalee. 

10. George James Morris, a prize in 
classics, a prize in mathematics, a prize 
in Persian, a prize in French, and highly 
distinguished in other departments. 

1 1. Alexander Maclean, a prize in San- 
scrit. 

12. Henry Smith Boulderson, a prize 
iu Bengalee, and highly distinguished in 
other departments, by vote of council. 

13. Alexander Fairlie Bruce, a prize 
in Hindoostanee, and great credit in 
other departments. 

14. Henry Featherstone, a prize in ma- 
thematics, and great credit in other de- 
partments. 

15. Sydenham Charles Clarke, a prize 
in Persian. 

1 (i. Robert Barlow, a prize in classics, 
a prize in drawing, and great credit in 
other departments. 

17. William Richard Young, a prize 
for English composition, and great credit 
in other departments. 

J8. Bryan Houghton Hodgson, a prfze 
in Bengalee, and great credit in other 
departments. 

1 9. George Gibcrnc, a prize in drawing, 
and highly distinguished iu other depart- 
ments. 

20. Grenville Temple Temple, a prize 
iu French. 


A list of students “ highly distin- 
guished:”— Mr. Frazer, Mr. Cardew, Mr. 
Lindsay. 

A list of students who passsed the ex- 
amination “ with great credit — Mr. 
Owen, Mr. Oldfield, Mr. P. Grant, Mr. 
Woodward, Mr. Wheatley, Mr. Hooper, 
Mr, Page, Hon. Mr. Shore. 

A list df the ten best Persian writers : — 
Mr. Oakes, prize ; Mr. Oldfield, Mr. Wil- 
lock, Mr. Hooper, Mr. Munro, Mr. Tu- 
rin, Mr. Gordon, Mr. Cardew, Mr. 
Bruce, Mr. Thelluson. 

K 
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General Orders , by his Excellency the 

Right Honourable the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council. 

Fort William, Ot. 27, 1815.- — His 
Excellency the Right Hon. the Governor 
in Council is pleased to make the follow- 
ing promotions : — 

\4th Regt. N. I. — Senior Ensign Char- 
les Hyde Marley to be Lieutenant, from 
the 10th October, 1815, vice Grant, de- 
ceased. 

15 th Regt. N. /. — Captain-Lieutenant 
Win. Henry Robin Bettcsworth to be 
Captain of a Company ; Lieut. Joseph 
Garner to he Capt.- Lieutenant ; Ensign 
Charles Davies to be Lieutenant ; from 
1st October 1815, in succession to Page, 
invalided. 

Dates of rank are assigned to the un- 
dermentioned Ensigns of Infantry, as 
follows : — 

Francis John Bellew,. . 20th Aug. 1815. 
Lawrence Nelson Hull, 21st do. do. 
Thomas Pol whele,.. .. 22d do. do. 
Henry Stewart Brooke, 23d do. do. 

Lieut. Emanuel Elkic of the 12th Regt. 
N. I. on this establishment, has been per- 
mitted by the Honourable the Court of 
Directors to return to his duty without 
prejudice to his rank. 

Brevet-Colonel Thomas Hawkins of the 
22d Regt. N. L, in charge of the Mysore 
Priuces, having produced the prescribed 
certificate from the Medical Department, 
will be permitted to proceed to Europe on 
furlough, on account of his health, on his 
furnishing the necessary pay certificate. 

Capt. E. F. Waters of the 17th Regt. 
N. I. liaving furnished the prescribed cer- 
tificate from the Pay Department, is per- 
mitted to return to Europe on furlough, 
on account of urgent private affairs. 

Lieut. Charles Rogers of the 5th Regt. 
of N. I. and Adjutant of the Rumghur 
Battalion, having furnished the prescrib- 
ed certificates from the Medical and Pay 
Departments, is permitted to make a 
voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, for the 
recovery of his health, and to be absent 
on that account for ten mouths. 

Lieut. James Stewart, of the 14th 
14. 1. and Adjutant of the Burdwan 
Provincial Batt. and Lieut. T. M. Black 
Of the 29th Regt. N. L, having respective- 
ly furnished the prescribed certificates 
from the Medical and Pay Departments, 
arc permitted, the former to proceed to 
the Cape of Good Hope or St. Helena, 
*nd the latter to sea, for the benefit of 
their health, and to be absent on that ac- 
count for si* months. Lieut. Stewart's 
leave of absence is to commence from the 
tetproximo. 


The leave of absence granted by Gene- 
ral Orders, under date the 23d ultimo, to 
Lieut. H. L. White, of the 18th Regt. 
N. I., to proceed to sea for the benefit of 
his health, is cancelled at the request of 
that officer. 

Mr. Henry Nelson, Conductor of Ord- 
nance, is transferred at his own request 
to the Invalid Establishment, and per-' 
mitted to reside at Dinaporc. 

C. W. Gardiner, 

Sec. to Govt. Mil. Dept. 
General Orders by his Excellency the 

Right Honourable the Governor in 

Council. 

Fort William, Oct. 31, 1815.— His 
Excellency the Right Honourable the 
Governor General in Council is pleased to 
make the following appointment, promo- 
tion, and alteration of rank : 

Captain W. R. Gilbert of the 1st Batt. 
15th Regt. N. 1. to command the Calcutta 
Native Militia, vice Lieut.-Col. Lumsden 
resigned. Captain Gilbert's appoint- 
ment to have effect from the 1st proximo. 

ljt Regt. N. /. — Senior Ensign Robert 
Delamain, to be Lieutenant, vice Jackson, 
deceased, with rank from the 12th July 
18 15, vice Engleheart, promoted. 

9 th Regt. N. I. — Lieut. How Daniel 
Showers to be Capt.-Lieutenant ; Ensign 
Thomas Barlow Malden to be Lieutenant ; 
in succession to Graydon, deceased ; 
date of rank to be adjusted hereafter. 

ALTERATION OF RANK. 

l$f Regt. N. 1 . — Lieutenant Ebenezer 
Marshall to rank from the 12th June, 
1 8 1 5, vice Jackson , deceased. 

Lieut.-Col. J. N. Smith, commanding 
the 2d batt. 18th Regt. N. I., and Lieut. 
Thomas Hep worth, of the 2d batt. 4th 
Regt. N. I. having produced the pre- 
scribed certificates from the Medical and 
Pay Departments, are permitted to pro- 
ceed to Europe 011 furlough, for the reco- 
very of their health. 

C. W. Gardiner, 

Sec. to Govt. Mil. Dept. 

COURTS MARTIAL. 

General Orders by the Commander in 
Chief : 

Head Quarters, Calcutta , 20 th Oct . 
1815* — Extracts from the confirmed pro- 
ceedings of a General Court Martial held 
at Bangalore, on Thursday the 1 6tli day 
of March, 1815, of which Col. J. Sim- 
mons is President, are published to the 
army. 

Charge . — Private Joseph Gray, of Cap- 
tain Daly's company, 1st batt. bis Majes- 
ty’s 34th Regt. charged with having de- 
serted rfom a detachment of the Regt. 
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stationed at the depot at Poonamalee, on 
or about the 2d August 1814, and not re- 
turning till brought back a prisoner on or 
about the 4th of Nov. 1814. 

(Signed) J. M. Everard, 

Lieut.-Col. com. 34th Regt. 
Serinerapatam, 15th Feb. 1815. 

Sentence . — The Court finds the pri- 
soner Joseph Gray, H. M.’s. 34th Regt. 
guilty of the crime laid to his charge, 
which being a breach of the first article, 
sixth section, of the Articles of War, it 
doth sentence him to receive eight hun- 
dred lashes on his bare back with a 
cat-of-nine-tails in the usual manner, 
at such time and place as his Excellency 
the Commander in Chief may be pleased 
to direct. 

J. Simmons, Col. and President. 

J. Welsh, Lt.-Col. Dep. Judge-Adv. 

(Signed) T. Hislop, Lieut. -Gen. 

Charge.— Private Walter Scoby, of 
Captain Ross’s company, 1st battalion of 
H. M. 34th regiment, charged with having 
deserted from a detachment of the regi- 
ment stationed at Poonamalee, on or 
about the 2d of August 1814, and not re- 
turning till brought back a prisoner on or 
about the 4th Nov. 1814. 

I. M. Evf.rard, Lieut-Col. 

commanding the 34th regt. 

Sermgapatam , Feb. 15, 1815. 

Sentence. — The Court is of opinion 
that the prisoner is guilty of the crime 
laid to his charge, which being in breach 
of the 1st article, sixth section of the ar- 
ticles of war, it doth therefore adjudge 
him the said Walter Scoby, private in his 
Majesty’s 34th regiment, to receive 800 
lashes on his bare back, in the usual 
manner, at such time and place as his 
Excellency the Commander in Chief may 
be pleased to direct. 

(Signed) J. Simons, Col. and Pres. 

J. Welsh, Lieut-col. 

Deputy Judge Advocate. 

Approved and confirmed , 

(Signed) J. Hislop*, Lieut-Gen. 

At the particular recommendation of 
the Court, and in consideration of the 
former good conduct of the prisoners, 
privates Gray and Scoby, of his Majesty’s 
34th regiment, as well as of their long 
confinement, the Coipmander in Chief is 
pleased to remit the punishment awarded 
them, and to direct their release from 
confinement, and to return to their duty. 

It is evident that these young soldiers 
had no intention of deserting their co- 
lours, but that they were led to quit 
their quartos by the fatal effects of druuk- 
enness, a crime which has hitherto been 
dis gracefully prevalent in this army, and 
to which so many soldiers owe the dis- 
grace of public punishment, and the loss 
of health as well as character. The Com- 
mander in Chief, however, trusts that 


the liberal institution of regimental Can- 
teens, which provides so amply for the 
comfort and recreation of the European 
soldiers, will put an end to this shameful 
practice, and that the painful duty of in- 
flicting disgrace and corporal punishment, 
will become less frequent, when the ex- 
perience of rational enjoyment in the so- 
ciety of their comrades and the disposal 
of their money in wholesome drink and 
manly games, shall convince the soldiers 
of the advantages of orderly conduct, 
steadiness, and good character. 

This order to be read at the head of 
every European regiment and detach- 
ment. 

Extracts from the proceedings of a ge- 
neral Court Martial which assembled in 
the camp at Akowlali, on Thursday the 
25th day of May 1815, by virtue of a 
warrant from Colonel John Doveton, 
commanding the subsidiary force serving 
bis Highness the Soubalidar of the Decan, 
under authority from bis Excellency Sir 
Thomas Hislop, Bart, Commander in 
Chief of the forces, serving under the 
presidency of Fort St. GeorgC, and of 
which Licut-Colonel Mac Leod, of bis 
Majesty’s Royal Scots, is President, are 
published for general information. 

Charge. — Private James Keenoti, of 
Captain and Brevet-Major Hole's troop, 
of his Majesty’s 25tli light dragoons, con- 
fined on the following charges, viz. : — 

1st. For having deliberately charged a 
pistol with a ball cartridge, on the after- 
noon of the 25th instant in one of the 
troop tents, and for spying to serjeant 
Debeau, whilst in the act of forcing the 
pistol from him, “ it is a good job that 
you caught me, I intended it for you, I 
would have given you your supper of it j" 
thereby evincing his intention of shooting 
the said Serjeant Debeau. 

2. For saying on his (private James 
Keenon’s) way from the tent to the rear- 
guard of the regiment, “ it was a lucky 
thing for Serjeant Debeau that he had 
been caught so soon, or he would have 
split his brains against the wall." 

3. For loading a pistol a second time, 
after he had been placed as a prisoner in 
the rear-guard, with a view of attempt- 
ing his own life. 

4. For having in the above described 
manner, wasted part of the ammunition 
delivered out to him. 

(Signed) W. Tuyll, Lieut.-Col. 

Commanding 25th Light Dragoons. 
Camp at Karcol, April 26, 1815. 

Sentence. — The Court finds the pri- 
soner James Keenon, private in his Ma- 
jesty’s 25th dragoons, guilty of the first 
and second charges preferred against him. 
The Court finds the prisoner guilty, in 
part of the third charge, viz. for loading 
a pistol a second time, and shortly after 
he had been placed in the rear-guard as a 
K 2 
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prisoner, but acquits him of the latter 
part of the charge. 

The Court finds the prisoner guilty of 
the fourth charge. 

The Court having found the prisoner 
guilty as above stated, doth therefore by 
virtue of the articles of war, established 
for the better govern men t of his Majesty’* 
forces, sentence hint the prisoner, Janies 
Keenon, to receive 1000 lashes on his 
bare back, in the usual manner, and to 
be drummed out of his Majesty's service 
at such time and place as his Excellency 
the Commander in Chief may be pleased 
to direct. 

(Signed) N. Me. Leod, Lieut. -Col. 

r. s. President. 

J. Nixon, Depty. Judge 
Advocate to the Army. 
Approved and confirmed , 

(Signed) T. Hislop, 
Lieut. -Genl. 


General Orders by hts Excellency the 
Right Honourable the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council. 

Fort U r illiam 9 Nov. 4th, 1815.— The 
Bight Honourable the Governor General 
in Council is pleased to determine, that 
the remount of the cavalry on this esta- 
blishment, shall be conducted at Hissar, 
under the direction and management of 
the present Deputy Commissary General, 
and to authorise that officer to purchase 
horses, to complete deficiencies iii the 
Horse Artillery, the several regiments of 
European Dragoons, and Native Cavalry, 
and to send them to those corps without 
any committees being previously held on 
horses so tendered. 

On the arrival of remount horses with 
corps respectively, they will be inspected, 
and if found fit for service, admitted by 
Begimental Committees, the proceedings 
of which are to he transmitted as direct- 
ed by the existiug regulations. 

Regular monthly Indents, agreeably to 
the following form, are to be transmitted 
to the Deputy Commissary General at 
Hissar, for camels and ordnance cattle, 
required to complete the fixed proporti- 
ons at the several stations throughout the 
field command and Benares district. 


Form. 


Indent on tlic Deputy Commissary Ge- 
neral for required to complete 
Batt. Regt. 


Nomi- 

Batiwn. 


No. as 
per Gen. 
Orders. 


Present. 


On Wanting 
Com- to 
nrmnd. complete. 


N. B. Lieut.-Col. 

Commandiug at . 

The foregoing arrangement, particu- 
larly in as for as relates to the Cavalry 
remount, is lobe considered experimen- 


ts trod*. 

Bullock*,...-..- 

(Signed) 


tal, and subject to future revision and al • 
teration if found necessary. 

G. W. Gardiner, 

Sec. to Govt. Mil. Dept. 
General Orders by his Excellency the 

Right Honourable the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council . 

Fort IFilliarn, November 10, 1815. — 
His Excellency the Right Honourable the 
Governor General in Council, in confor- 
mity with the Honourable the Court of 
Directors, contained in their general let- 
ter, in the Military Department, under 
date the 28th March, 1815, of the follow- 
ing tenor, — 

Far. 2d. — “ Our attention having been 
drawn to a regulation by his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, for making a per- 
manent provision for officers losing an 
eye or a limb, from wounds received in 
action ; we have taken the subject into 
our >erious consideration, and being wil- 
ling at all times to mark our considerati- 
on and to extend our indulgence to all the 
Company's officers, who suffered by dis- 
tinguishing themselves in onr service, we 
have resolved to establish a similar regu- 
lation in our service,” — is pleased to 
promulgate the following regulations, 
with the view of carrying into effect the 
intentions of the honourable Court, to 
grant pensions to officers of their army on 
this establishment, sustaining serious and 
permanent injury in action, to have effect 
from the dates hereafter specified. 

If an officer shall be wounded in action, 
aud it shall appear upon an inspection 
made of him by the Medical Board, at 
aiiy period not sooner than a year and a 
day after the time when he was wound- 
ed, that lie has, in consequence of his 
wound iost a limb or an eye, or has to- 
tally lost the use of a limb, surli officer 
shall be entitled to a pension, commenc- 
ing from the expiration of a year and a 
day after the time when he was wounded, 
and depending as to its amount upon the 
rank he held at that period, according to 
the scale subjoined. This pension being 
granted as a compensation for the injury 
sustained, is to be held altogether with 
any other pay and allowances to which 
such officer may be otherwise entitled, 
without any deduction on account 
thereof. 

Officers who have lost more than one 
eye, or limb, shall be entitled to the pro- 
vision for each limb or eye so lost, and 
as the pension is not to commence till 
after the expiration of a year and a day 
from the date of receiving the wound, it 
is to be independent of the allowance of 
one year’s pay granted under the existing 
regulations, published in General Orders 
by the Right Honourable the Governor 
General in Council, bearing date the 23d 
November, 1 807, to officers who may have 
Jos* a limb or eye in action, 
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Applications for this pension may be 
made to government through the Adju- 
tant-General of the army, and to be ac- 
companied, if commanding officer of the 
army or detachment, by a declaration on 
honour that he sustained the injury for 
which the compensation is claimed in ac- 
tion. If at the head of the general staff, 
by a certificate by an officer commanding 
the army or detachment. If an officer on 
the general staff, or if commanding a 
corps, by a certificate by an officer at the 
head of the staff. If belonging to a corps, 
by a certificate by the officer in command 
of the corps at the time, or by the senior 
officer on the staff, that such injury was 
sustained in action. The application must 
likewise be accompanied, if the officer is 
serving within the limits of the Bengal 
Presidency, by the certificate of the Me- 
dical Board, specifying, after inspection, 
that the officer claiming the benefit of the 
regulation, has lost an eye or limb, or 
suffered permanent injury equivalent to 
the loss of an eye or limb from wounds. 
If the officer is employed on foreign ser- 
vice, the application must be accompanied 
by a certificate from the principal medi- 
cal officer on the station where he is 
serving. 

In the latter case, however, the officer 
must, as soon as he returns to Bengal, be 
inspected by the Medical Board, and 
transmit their certificate to the Adj utant 
General of the army, for the purpose of 
being submitted to government. 

All officers who have sustained such in- 
jury as would eutitle them to the provisi- 
on established by the present regulation, 
by any wounds received since the com- 
mencement of hostilities in Europe, in 
the year 1793, will, upon the production 
of the proper certificate from the Medi- 
cal Board, be allowed a pension propor- 
tioned, according to the scale, to the 
rank they held at the time when wound- 
ed, and commencing from, the 28th 
March, 18 15. 

This allowance will be granted in ge- 
neral, according to regimental rank, hut 
in cases in which, in consequence of their 
Brevet ranks, officers shall have been em- 
ployed at the time when they were 
wounded in the discharge of duties supe- 
rior to those attached to their Regimen- 
tal commissions, it will be given according 
to the Brevet rank. 

Scale referred to in the preceding Re- 
gulations. 

General or Lieutenant-General com- 
manding in chief at the time to be speci- 
ally considered. 

Lieutenant-General, £400, or 3,200 & Ks. 
Major-General, or Brigade-General com- 
manding a Brigade, £350, or 2,800 

S. Rs. 

Colonel— Lieut.-Col.— * Adjutant-Gen. — 

* Quarter -Master - General— * Deputy 


Adjutant-General, if chief of the de- 
partment— * Deputy Quarter-Master- 
General, if Chief Superintending Sur- 
geon, £300, or 2,400 S. Rs. 

Major commanding a corps, £250, or 
2,000 S. Rs. 

Major — * Deputy Adjutant-Gen.—* De- 
puty Quarter-Master-Gen.— *Surgeon 
in charge of a Field Hospital— Captain- 
* Assistant Adjutant- Gen.—* Assistant 
Quarter -Master- General £200, or 
1,600 S. Rs. 

Secretary to the Commander of the for- 
ces or Commander in Chief — ♦Aide-de- 
camp — *Major of Brigade — Surgeon 
Regimental — * Judge- Advocate-Gen. — 
Chaplain— *Deputy Paymaster, £100, 
or 800 S. Rs. 

Lieutenant— Adjutant, £70, or 560 S.Rs. 
Cornet— Ensign — Lieut. Fireworker— As- 
sistant Surgeon— Apothecary— Deputy 
J udge- Advocate — Deputy Commissary 
of Ordnance — Conductor of Ordnance 
— Veterinary Surgeon — Sub Assistant- 
Surgeon, £50, or 400 S. Rs. 

The officers marked thus (*) to have 
tlie allowance according to their army 
rank, if they prefer it. 

G. W. Gardiner, 

Sec. to Govt. Mil. Dept. 

General Orders by his Excellency the 
Right Honourable the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council. 

Fort William , November 10, 1815 — 
Capt. G. E. Gore, of the lltli Regiment 
N. I. having furnished a certificate from 
the Medical Department, is transferred, 
at his own request, to the Invalid esta- 
blishment, from the 1st inst. 

Mr. John Shaw, Surgeon of the 7th 
Regiment N. I. is transferred at his own 
request, to the Invalid Establishment, 
from the 1st instant. 

The following promotions are made by 
his Excellency the Right Hon. the Gover- 
nor General in Council : — 

Wth Regiment of Native Infantry.— 
Captain-Lieut. John Dun to be Captain of 
a Company ; Lieutenant Thomas Joseph 
Turner to be Captain-Lieut. ; Ensign 
Alexander Carnegy, to be Lieutenant ; 
from the 1st November, 1815, in succes- 
sion to Gore, invalided. 

Medical Department. 

Senior assistant surgeon Thomas Smith, 
to be full surgeon, from the first of No- 
vember 1815, vice Shaw transferred to 
the invalid Establishment. 

Lieutenant John Cunningham, of the 
17th regiment N. 1. is appointed by his 
Excellency in council to be Barrack 
Master at Cawnpore, from the 1st instant, 
vice Gilbert, appointed to the command 
of the Calcutta Native Militia. 

Ensign J. Eason, of the Honourable 
Company's European regiment, is trana- 
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ierred to the Pension list from the 1st in- 
atant. 

The Rev. John Vincent, having pro- 
duced an affidavit, dated the 7th instant, 
of his appointment as a chaplain on this 
establishment, is admitted to the service 
accordingly. 

Captain William Meuzies of the 21st 
regiment N. 1. having produced the pre- 
scribed certificates from the Medical and 
Pay Departments, is permitted to proceed 
to New South Wales, for the benefit of 
his health, and to be absent on that ac- 
count from Bengal for nine months. 

Ensign Samuel Carter of the 30th regt. 
N. I. having produced the prescribed cer- 
tificates from the Pay department, is per- 
mitted to proceed to the Cape of Good 
Hope, on very urgent private affairs, and 
to be absent from Bengal on that account 
for ten months. 

G. W. Gardiner, 

Sec. to the Govt. Mil. Dept. 

General Orders by his Excellency the 

Right Honourable the Governor-Ge- 
neral in Council. 

Fort William , November 14, 1815* — 
The Right Honourable the Governor-Ge- 
neral in Council, having had under his 
consideration the allowances drawn by the 
Cadets of cavalry on this establishment, 
and adverting to the slowness of promo- 
tion in that branch of the military ser- 
vice, is pleased to authorize the following 
scale of allowances to be drawn pro- 
spectively by Cadets of cavalry doing 
duty with a cavalry regiment, being the 
pay, gratuity, tentage and half batta of a 
Cornet, viz. 

Pay St. Rs. 97 5 4 

Gratuity 12 0 0 

Tentage 50 0 0 

Half Batta 45 0 0 

Total pr. mensem .... 204 5 4 

His Lordship in Council is also pleased 
to authorize Cadets of cavalry to draw, in 
all situations, the full horse allowance of 
M Cornet ; via. St. Rs. 60 pr. mensem. 

The following scale of allowances is 
authorized to be drawn monthly, by such 
officers as may have been appointed by his 
Excellency the Commander in Chief, to 
raise and train recruits for Provincial 
4drps, from the date of their appoint- 
ment, until the assumption of the com- 
mand by the officer specially nominated 
thereto, viz. 

personal Staff St. Rs. 60 0 0 

For writer's stationary, and all 
Charges incidental to the 

command I50 0 0 

For two pay Sircars at 15 Rs. 

each 30 0 0 

i - 

Total St. Rs 240 0 0 


In addition to the above allowances a 
monthly sum of St. Rs. 75 for the repair 
of arms and accoutrements, is authorized 
to be drawn from the date of their de- 
livery to the levies. 

The Governor-General in Council con- 
siders it proper to order the abolition of 
the present establishment of Sircars to 
local battalions ; and to authorize in lieu 
thereof, a pay Havildar to each company 
at 5 Rs. pr. mensem, as allowed to the 
troops of the line ; alsq one Sircar to 
each local battalion, for the purpose of 
aiding the commanding officer in the dis- 
bursement of pay to his men. 

His Lordship in Council with a view to 
the equalization of the allowances of Ha- 
vildars, Naicks, and Drummers of the 
local battalions when acting with the re- 
gulars, direct the reduction of the batta 
of the two former ranks, when entitled 
to that allowance, to St. Rs. 4 per. men- 
sem ; and that of the Drummers, to St. 
Its. 3 per mensem. 

G. W. Gardiner, 

Sec. to the Govt. Mil. Dept. 

General Orders by his Excellency the 

Right Honourable the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council. 

Fort William , Nov. 14, 1815. — His 
Excellency the Right Honourable the Go- 
vernor-General in Council, was pleased 
in the political department, under date 
the 10th instant, specially to attach Mr. 
assistant surgeon James Rankin in bis 
medical capacity to the supeiintendant of 
political affairs, and agent of the Go- 
vernor-General with the Seikh and Hill 
Chufs, between the rivers Jumna and 
the Sutlcdje ; and to permit Mr. Rankin, 
to draw from that date, the consolidated 
allowance of an assistant surgeon attach- 
ed to a political residency, viz. Sonaut 
rupees 680 per mensem. 

Lieutenant Robert Newcomen of the 
27tli regiment N. I. 011 this establish- 
ment, has been permitted by the Honour- 
able the Court of Directors to return to 
his duty, without prejudice to liis rank. 

G. W. Gardiner, 

Sec. to the Govt. Mil. Dept. 

General Orders by the Commander in 
Chief. 

Head-Quarters , on the River , Oct. 4, 
1815.— The following movements and 
partial change of quarters are ordered to 
take place. 

On the arrival of his Majesty's 14th 
foot at Cawnpore, his Majesty's 67th 
foo^will march to Meerut, where it is to 
be stationed. 

The 2d. battalion of the 26th, from 
Nahan to Kurnaui, at such time as will 
-be intimated direct to that corps from 
Head-Quarters. 
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The 1st batt. 17th to Meerut. 

6th to Aliy Ghur. 

7th to Agra. 

29tli to Muttra. 

1st to Lucknow. 

5th to Saharunporc. 

26th toKeitahin Bundelcund 

3d to Benares. 

2d 29th to Cawnpore. 

28th to Kcitah in Bundelcund 
1st 30th to Berhampore. 

2d 30th to Barrack pore. 

9th to Diuapore. 

4th to Ditto. 

Of the above corps the following will 
move to the destinations assigned them, 
on the first of November next, or on 
such early day after that period as the 
situation and circumstances of the corps 
will conveniently admit : — 

Right Wing. 1st battalion 3d. 


1st 5th. 

1st 6th. 

Left wing. 1st 7th. 

1st 1 7 th. 

1st 26th. 


2d battalion 28th. 

1st 29th. 

1st 3oth. 

2d 30th. 

The 2d battalion of the 13th will on 
the arrival of the right wing of the first 
battalion at Agra, march to Chumpa- 
weste in Kumaoon, to relieve the second 
battalion llth, which when relieved, will 
proceed to Muttra. 

The 2d battalion of the 4th, and 2d 
battalion of the 9th, will march on being 
respectively relieved by tbe 1st and 2d 
battalions of the 30th regiment. 

The left wiug 1st battalion 3d, will 
march from Bundelcund, at such time as 
Major-General Marshall shall direct, 
under the instructions he has received 
from Head-Quarters. 

The left wing, 1st battalion 7th, will 
proceed to Agra, on the arrival of the 1st 
battalion 6th, at Ally Ghur. 

The 1st battalion 1st, will march to 
Lucknow on the arrival of the first batt, 
29th at Muttra. 


East India House , 
Left wing. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


East India House , Wednesday, June 12, 
1816. 

A General Court of the Proprietors of 
East India Stock was this day held at 
the Company’s house, in Leadenhall- 
street. 

The usual routine business being dis- 
patched. 

The Chairman (Thomas Reid, Esq.) 
rose to acquaint the Court, that it was 
met for the purpo se of receiving a Report 
from the Committee of By-Laws. This 
was the first question that stood for dis- 
cussion. He saw the hon. Chairman of 
the Committee of By-Laws in his place, 
who would introduce the report to the 
consideration of the proprietors. 

H . Howart h. Esq. M. P. said, the Com- 
mittee of By-Laws having done him the 
honour of electing him to the situation 
of their chairman, he had been desired 
to lay before the proprietors the report to 
which they had agreed, and which point- 
ed out those alterations which the By- 
Laws appeared to them to demand. Al- 
though, in this report, they had refiained 
from going into the subject at any great 
length, yet, taking into consideration 
the report of last year, when the number 
of the committee had been increased 
from seven to fifteen, it would be found 
that a greater scope had been given to 
their exertions, and a greater variety of 
matter had been brought under their con- 
sideration, than at any former period — 
but, being desirous of avoiding any un- 
necessary multiplication of the alterations 


in the By-Laws— and, above all, being 
anxious that their proceedings should be* 
marked by consideration and caution, — 
they had confined themselves to the pre- 
sent short report. The commercial situ- 
ation of the company had undergone a 
considerable change, in consequence of 
the provisions of the new charter. They 
were now a competing body of merchants, 
instead of a body possessing a certain 
trading monopoly. In consequence, it 
would probably be found necessary that 
their shipping-laws should undergo a re- 
vision; but, as this subject appeared 
likely to come under the consideration of 
Parliament, the committee had abstain- 
ed from a premature decision on it. They 
had unanimously agreed to the recom- 
mendations contained in the report which 
he should now present, and they trusted, 
lounded as they were on a just view of 
the interests of the company, that they 
would meet with the sanction of the pro- 
prietors. 

The hon. gent, then delivered in the 
Report of the Committee of By-Laws, 
which was read by the clerk as follows : 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF BY- 
LAWS. 

At a Committee appointed to inspect the 

East India Company's By-Laws held 

on Tuesday the 7th of May, 1816. 

The committee having met under the 
provisions contained in the 1st section of 
the 3d chapter of the by-laws, by which 
they arc required to meet ht least twice 
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in the year, to inspect the by-laws and 
to make inquiry into the observance and 
execution of them, and to consider what 
alterations and additions may be proper 
to be made, and to report their opinion 
from time to time to the general court, 
recommend for the adoption of the court 
of proprietors the following alterations 
in the present code of by-laws, viz. : — 

Page 5, chap. 1, section 1, Accounts. — 
It is ordained. That the books containing 
the general accounts of this company in 
England shall be balanced to the 30th 
day of April yearly, and the balance be 
drawn out within three calendar months 
after the receipt of the Indian books of 
account corresponding in period with the 
books about to be balanced in India * 

Page 8, chap. 1, section 4.— Item, it is 
ordained that such accounts ami papers 
as may from time to time be laid before 
either house of parliament by the court of 
directors shall be laid before the next 
general court. — And that all proceedings 
of parliament which in the opinion of the 
court of directors may affect the rights , 
interests, or privileges of the East India 
company shall be submitted by them to 
the consideration of a general court to be 
especially summoned for that purpose be- 
fore the same shall be passed into a law. 

Page 8, chapter 1, section 5. — Item, 
it is ordained, that the court of di- 
rectors shall annually cause a general 
state per computation of the company's 
affairs to be drawn out to the 30th of 
April in each year, and laid before them 
for their observation : and that the same 
shall also be laid before the quarterly ge- 
neral court in the month of December 
following at the latest . 

Page 30, chapter 6, section 9.] — Item, 
It is ordained that no person shall be 
elected a director of this company within 
two years after having held any office in 
the civil, military, or maritime service of 
the company, and that no proprietor hold- 
ing an office or place of emolument under 
the crown shall be eligible to become di- 
rector. 

Page 36, cap. 6, section 18.] — That no 
additional salary, exceeding in the whole 
two hundred pounds per annum, shall be 
annexed to any offieef without the appro- 
bation of two general courts to be sum- 
moned for that purpose. 

Page 36, cap, 6, section 19.] — That 
every resolution of the court of directors 
for granting a new pension, or an increase 
of pension, exceeding in the whole two 
hundred pounds per annum to any one 
person, shall be laid before and approved 
by two general courts specially suramon- 


* The proposed alterations are printed in 
Italics. 

htrJftfr erwitaf aw atates “ that shall be 


ed for that purpose before the same shall 
be submitted to the board of commission- 
ers for the affairs of India, in the form of 
a report , stating the grounds upon which 
such grant is recommended; which report 
shall he signed by such directors as ap- 
prove the same , and shall be open to the 
inspection of the proprietors, from the 
day on which public notice has been given 
of the proposed grant ; and that such al- 
lowances in the nature of superannua- 
tions as the court of directors are em- 
powered to grant to their officers and 
servants in England by 53d. George III, 
cap. 155, section 93, shall be laid before 
the next general court. 

Page 37, cap. 6, section 20.]— That 
every resolution of the court of directors 
for granting to any person by way of gra- 
tuity any sum of money exceeding in the 
whole six hundred pounds, shall be lats 
before and approved by two general courid 
specially summoned for that purpose in 
the form of a report, stating the grounds 
upon which such grant is recommended, 
which report shall be signed by such di- 
rectors as approve the same, and shall be 
open to the inspection of the proprietors 
from the day on which public notice has 
been given of the proposed grant. 

Page 42, chapter 7, section 2.] — That at 
every annual election of directors lists shall 
be published for the use of the proprietors, 
which lists shall be stumped at the top 
with the arms of the company , and shall 
contain the names of all the candidates 
distinguishing the ex -directors that no 
printed lists other than upon paper stamp- 
ed with the arms of the company under 
the authority of this by-law shall be 
vdlid and that no list shall be received for 
any election after the glass is finally seal- 
ed up according to the time prefixed. 

II. Howarth, Chairman. Thos. Lewis, 
George Camming , John B. Walsh, 
Robert Williams, George Grate, 
G. S. Wigg, P. Heatly, If. Smith, 
W. Drewe, Douglas Kitmaird, 
David Lyon . 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE REPORT. 

Among the alterations proposed to be 
submitted to the proprietors it will be 
perceived that your committee had passed 
a resolution to recommend for adoption 
of the general court the following addi- 
tion to the by-law, cap. 6, section 9, 
page 30, viz. and that no proprietor, 
holding an office of place of emolument 
under the crown shall be eligible to become 
a director. But upon communicating 
this, together with the other recommen- 
dations of the committee to the court of 
directors, doubts arose with them of the 
legal validity of such a restrictive regula- 
tion, rf added to your code. 

Those doubts were, submitted in the, 
form of a case to counsel* and were bus-. 
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tained by the following opinion, thereon 
subscribed by the attorney aud solicitor 
general, Sir A. Pigot, and Mr. Serjeant 
Bosauquet, viz. 

“ Your opinion is requested, whether, 
“ if a by-law shall be adopted to the 
“ following effect, it will be valid and 
“ effectual? Item, it is ordained that no 
“ person shall be elected a director of 
€S this company within two years after 
<c having held any office in the civil, mi- 
“ litary, or maritime service of the com- 
“ pany, and that no proprietor holding 
“ an office or place of emolument under 
“ the crowu shall be eligible to become 
** a director/’ 

Opinion. — “ By the charter of king 
“ William, all members of the company 

* were eligible to be directors, provided 
‘ they were natural-born subjects, or 

* naturalized, and were holders of 

* ,£2,000 stock for tlieir own use. By 

* the 13 Geo. 111. c. 6*3, secL. ii. a fur- 

* ther special limitation is introduc- 

* edL This being the constitution esta- 

* blished by charter and by statute, we 
1 think that it is not competent to the 

* general court, by any by-law, to uar- 

* row the qualification of proprietors to 
‘ be elected directors, and that the pro- 
i posed by-law would therefore be 

* void. And if it be a desirable mea- 

* sure for the interest of the Bast- India 
** company, we think it can now only he 
“ effected by the authority of the legis- 
“ lature. 

“ (Signed) TF. O arrow, S. Shepherd , 
“ A. Pigot , J. B. Bosauquet .” 

** Lincoln's Bin, 

** May 20th, 181 (>.” 

This opinion, as it appears to your 
committee, has thrown a new aud import- 
ant light upon more than one of your 
present by-laws, but particularly on this 
very by-law, cap. 6, sect, ix, as it now 
stands, and has stood for many years, 
the incapacity of maritime officers, as 
ordained in the said by law, being autho- 
rized neither by charter or statute. '1 he 
only remedy, as it appears by the opitiiou 
of couusel, as above stated, now to be 
found, is in the authority of the legisla- 
ture. 

Your committee, therefore, recommend 
to the proprietary an application to par- 
liament, for a bill to render valid this im- 
portant regulation, which has been acted 
upon for so many years, but, as it now 
appears, illegally, and that one of the 
clauses in the said bill be, that no pro- 
“ prietor holding any office or place of 
f< emolument under the crown be eligible 
“ to become a director /* 

H. Howorth, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of By-laws, Geo. Cumming , 
P . Heatly , W . Drewe , Thomas 
Lewis, Dav.Lyon , Jno, B. Walsh. 
East-lndia House , 

6th June 1816. 

Asiatic Journ • Vol, II. 
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The report having been gone through, 

Mr. Howorth proposed, that the items 
should be read, seriatim, for the appro- 
bation of the present, and subject to the ’ 
confirmation of a future court. 

The Chairman—** This seems to be 
the regular mode of proceeding. Let the 
first item be read, as it did stand, to- 
gether with the alteration proposed.” 

The clerk then read the original by- 
law, section i. chap. 1. and the proposed 
alteration. 

Mr. Howorth — “ This requires no sort 
of explanation, it is a matter of necessity, 
not choice.” 

The by-law, as amended, was then 
agreed to. • 

The by-law, section iv, clmp. l. was 
next read — ■“ Item, it is ordained, that 
such accounts and papers, as may, from 
time to time, be laid before either house 
of parliament by the court of directors, 
shall be laid before the next general 
court.” To which it was proposed Do 
add, “And that all proceedings of par- 
liament, which, in the opinion of the 
court of directors, may affect the rights, 
interests, and privileges of the company, 
shall be laid before a general court, be- 
fore the same be passed into a law.” 

The Chairman having proposed ** That 
the court do approve of this alteration” — 

The lion. D. Kinnaircf rose, and sug- 
gested to the court, for the sake of prece- 
dent, whether it would not be wisely on 
the present occasion, to abstain From ex- 
pressing their approval of the alteration 
recommended. The report had only been 
under the consideration of the proprietors 
for five minutes, when they were asked 
to decide on the alterations proposed by 
the committee. The necessity of those 
alterations they could only jud^e of from 
what had been stated in that court, by 
those who bad given an opinion on the 
subject — but it was impossible, from the 
hasty reading of the report, that their 
reason could be satisfied as to the proprie- 
ty of what was recommended. He theie- 
fore submitted, that the different items 
should be subjected to the approval of a 
future court, and that, in the mean time, 
the report should be left open to the in- 
spection of the proprietors. This sugges- 
tion, he conceived, came from him with 
peculiar fairness, since he had the honour 
of being nominated on the committee. 
But really if he had not been one of the 
members of that committee, he should 
have been rather surprized, if he were 
asked to give his opinion, with respect to 
the alteration proposed in the by-laws, 
after merely having heard the report read 
in a cursory manner. The liest mode 
therefore would be, that this report should 
receive neither their sanction nor con- 
demnation, at the present moihent, but 
that ii should He open to the inspection 
of the proprietors for at least a fortnight, 
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before their opinion was primarily asked, 
on the subject, 

.The Chairman said, the court of direc- 
tors were perfectly passive as to the course 
to be adopted. Whatever mode the pro- 
prietors were willing to pursue, the court 
of directors would be ready to acquiesce 
in. The hon. proprietor ought, however, 
to recollect, that the present proceeding 
would not be final. Before the by-laws, 
as altered, became binding, they must 
have the sanction of a second court. The 
proprietors would therefore, in the inte- 
rim, have an opportunity of looking to the 
report, in all its parts, and bearings. 

Mr. Hume said, he felt unwilling to 
rise, after the course which his hon., 
friend (Mr. Hov\o.th) appeared to have 
adopted — but his impression was strong, 
that the first act of the court should have 
been, to approve of the conduct of that 
body of men who drew up, and brought 
forward the report, it was a question, 
vpltethcr they were not bound, in justice 
to the gentlemen who composed the com- 
mittee, to approve of the report that had 
recently been read. It was, he conceiv- 
ed, the duty of the court to do so. Whe- 
ther their recommendations were or were 
not agreed to, ultimately, mattered no- 
thing. Those gentlemen had been most 
anxious to do their duty— in every thing 
they had done, they had proceeded cau- 
tiously and temperately — the court ought 
therefore to approve of their report, what- 
ever they might afterwards do with re- 
spect to their recommendations. This 
was the custom pursued, on similar oc- 
casions, by most great bodies— they first 
approved of a report generally, leaving 
the items of which it was composed open 
to further consideration. He hoped that 
this was what the court would now do — 
approve of the report first, and afterwards 
take the specific recommendation^ which 
it contained* into their consideration. 

The Chairman said, no person could 
have a higher opinion of the gentlemen, 
collectively and individually, who formed 
the by-laws* committee, than he had. 
But he submitted, whether it would not 
be better, that the proceeding suggested 
by the hon. proprietor (Mr. Hume) should 
follow, rather than precede, the consider- 
ation of the report. No suggestion of this 
kind was offered to the court, last year, 
when very extensive alterations in the 
by-laws were recommended in the report 
of a committee. 1 

The hon. 2>. Kinnaird said, the propo- 
sition of his hon. friend (Mr. Hume) had 
nothing to do with what he recommended 
to the court. His hon, friend's suggestion 
appeared to be a mere matter of form 
and he could never agree, that the first 
opinion pronounced in that court, on a 
question, that was, and ought, to receive 
much consideration, shouM be given as an 


ordinary matter of form. He considered 
it rather as an absurdity, for gentlemen 
to give their opinion in the first instance. 
The wisdom of two discussions lay herein 
— that, after the first had taken place, 
time would be given for gentlemen to in- 
quire fully into the subject — the delibera- 
tive judgment of the proprietors would be 
exercised — their minds would be properly 
made up— and they would come to a calm 
and considerate decision, when the ques- 
tion had been fairly debated. If the court 
did not agree to this mode, they would 
make the first proceeding a mere matter 
of form ; which no rentleman, who con- 
sidered the importance of the subject, 
would be willing to do. He, therefore, 
suggested, that no decision be demanded 
in future, when any body laid a report be- 
fore the proprietors, unless time were 
given for rightly understanding its con- 
tents, and an opportunity were afforded 
for discussing it fully. Whenever a re- 
port was presented, he would protest 
against its being read immediately, with 
a view to any proceeding at the moment. 
He conceived he had acted, correctly, a 3 
one of the committee, in calling on the 
court to exercise a cautious jealousy, on 
subjects of such a nature. If gentlemen 
chose to give their opinion on the report, 
without any previous consideration, they 
might do so. For his own part, he would 
have nothing to do with it. — He should 
disclaim all participation in the trans- 
action. 

Mr. Howarth apprehended that this 
was, in fact, a mere matter of form ; for, 
if the hon. gentleman was in court, when 
he (Mr. H.) proposed that the items should 
be read, seriatim, for the approbation of 
the proprietors, he must have heard him 
state, distinctly, that they would be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of a future 
court, which might deal with them as 
they thought proper. The present pro- 
ceeding would not pledge the proprietors, 
irrevocably, to approve of the report, 
since it would be subject to the consider- 
ation of another general court. What 
he conceived was, that if there were 
any tiling objectionable in the report, 
it would be laid before the public, by the 
course now adopted ; and those who felt 
the objection, would be able to state it 
at the next court ; whilst those who held 
a contrary opinion would have it in their 
power to answer what might he alleged 
against the recommendation of the com- 
mittee. In calling on the court to proceed 
thus, he did not think he was asking 
them to agree to any thing, which in com- 
mon acceptation, could be supposed to 
preclude the proprietors from expressing 
their disapproval of the alterations, at a 
future time. 

The Chairman wished to know what 
was the sense of the proprietors on the 
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coarse of proceeding. Would they go on, 
as they had commenced ? or, would the/ 
adopt the hon. proprietor's suggestion ? 

The hon. D. Kinnaird said, he would 
move, as an amendment, “ That this re- 
port be left for the consideration and in- 
spection of the proprietors — and, that a 
fature court be summoned, to enable 
them to give their opinion on the subject 
to which it relates/’ 

Mr. Patteson said, the hon. proprietor 
had better alter the construction of the by- 
law, and have the report laid before three 
courts, instead of two. For, according 
to his assertion, there must be two other 
courts held, independent of that in which 
the subject was originally brought for- 
ward. The by-law ordained, that no 
alteration should be made, without the 
consuut and approbation of two general 
courts. But the. hon. gentleman propos- 
ed, that the report should be introduced 
at one court, and approved of in a second 
and third. It therefore appeared to him, 
that the original motion was perfectly cor- 
rect, and that the proposed amendment 
was wrong. 

Mr.Herriott remarked, that the observa- 
tions of the hon. gentleman (Mr. Kinnaird) 
had caused a doubt in his mind as to the 
course that was to be pursued. If but two 
courts were allowed for the approval or d i s- 
approvalof the report, and a moderate time 
was not given, before they were called on 
for their first decision, in order that they 
should become acquainted with the sub- 
ject, they might, he conceived, be placed 
in a very unpleasant situation. For in- 
stance, if he now held up his hand, in ap- 
proval of the report, he not having consi- 
dered it, and if he afterwards saw reason 
to alter the opinion thus hastily given, he 
should feel himself most awkwardly cir- 
cumstanced. 

The hon. D. Kinnaird said, he should 
be very sorry to express any opinion, that 
appeared to be uufbunded, or that did not 
strike others as being consonant with rea- 
son. He could see no absurdity in the 
proposition which said, that the report 
should be read in one court, aud approv- 
ed of in two. They all knew what took 
place in the House of Commons. The 
first reading of a bill Was merely looked 
upon as the introduction of the measure 
—no debate took place upon it. But 
there were two subsequent readings ; on 
which occasions, the subject was fully 
discussed. Now, with respect to the 
proceedings of the court of proprietors 
even on common questions fourteen days’ 
notice must be given, before the subject 
could be brought under their considera- 
tion. No opinion was, or could be ask- 
ed from the proprietors, in those cases, 
unless a period of fourteen days was al- 
lowed for the consideration of the subject. 
The by-law stated, that no alteration 


should be made In the code, unless with 
the approbation, twice repeated, of the 
general court. From this it would appeal 
that the by-laws were considered worthy 
of peculiar attention. Aud yet, accord- 
ing to the form at present observed, there 
was really and virtuallj”, only one deci- 
sion. For no gentleman iu that court 
knew, from the advertisement, which of 
the by-laws it was proposed to alter. No 
gentleman could, therefore, except as a 
matter of form, give or withhold his ap- 
probation from the report. He, conse- 
quently, felt that he was right in what 
he pressed on the court — namely, that 
the report should be received and read, 
but that no opinion should at present be 
given on it. 

Mr. Haworth observed, that what the 
hon. proprietor had said, seemed to be 
founded on a rational consideration of 
the subject. He, therefore, proposed, 
that they should proceed to read the re- 
port, item by item, without putting flSfe 
question of approval to the court, in the 
leased egrec. Let the alterations be read, 
seriatim , in order that the public might 
perceive whether any objection could be 
urged agaiust them ; but abstaining from 
the question of approbation, until a fu- 
ture court were summoned. 

Mr. Bosanquet thought the court would 
find itself embarrassed in its proceedings, 
from the circumstance which had already 
occurred, of one of the alterations having 
been regularly approved of. The sugges- 
tion that was" offered by the hon. proprie- 
tor would have been deserving of the par- 
ticular attention of the court, had it been 
introduced in the first instauce. The 
case now stood thus : — An advertisement 
was published to this effect — “ a court is 
summoned, first, for the purpose of lay- 
ing before the proprietors a report from 
the committee of by-laws, appointed by 
the general court on the 2 1st June last, 
proposing the altering sundry by-laws of 
the company/' In consequence of this 
advertisement, the court assembled, and 
a report was laid before them. A motion 
was then made, and seconded, that the 
proposed alteration in section i. chap. I. 
be approved of. r i he affirmative question 
being put, the motion was carried. Now, 
under circumstances of this description, 
how it was possible for them to retrace 
their steps, in order to get rid of their 
previous determination, and to commence 
another mode of proceeding, he knew not. 
At the same time, with respect to other 
arts of the report, if the committee of 
y-laws thought it necessary not to pass 
any opinion on them, then, he thought, 
the course of proceeding, was open to the 
suggestion of the hon. proprietor. But Jt 
must relate to the latter part of the re- 
port only, and could not go to the ex- 
tent of the first resolution that had beeh 
L 3 
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submitted to the court, and agreed to. 
For he considered that it was perfectly 
inconsistent with the proceedings of any 
public body whatever, having agreed to 
the first proposition — that proposition 
being fairly carried in the affirmative — 
to come to a determination, immediately 
afterwards, to overthrow their own de- 
cision. 

Mr. Hume said, the lion, director who 
had just sat down, founded his reasoning 
on the practice of the court, and on the 
nature of the advertisement. Now, with 
respect to the first point, he would state 
to the hon. gent, that, in the course of 
the last year, when the court found it- 
self pui suing a wrong course, with re- 
ference to the proceedings on the by- 
laws, they did retrace their steps. Per- 
ceiving that they were in error, they 
returned to the proper path ; and, in- 
stead of approving of the by-laws, in a 
body, the question was put on them, 
one by one. Certainly, if, on the proeut 
occasion, they discovered that they had 
acted improperly, with respect to one 
resolution, that could not constitute a 
necessity for their proceeding erroneously 
with them all. Ihe proposition of his 
lion, friend was in the highest degree 
fair. He did not submit it to the court, 
because he was ignorant of the nature of 
the alterations recommended ; but be- 
cause others, who did not possess the 
same information on the subject, should 
be placed in the situation in which his 
lion, frieud would have found himself, if 
Jie had not been on the committee. That 
is, they would be called on to approve 
of the report, without having had any 
opportunity of examining it. There- 
fore it was that liis lion, friend called on 
the court to pause a little, and to give 
the proprietors time to understand what 
they were ultimately to decide upon. 
Now he would look to the advertisement. 
It set forth, that the court would be held, 
first, “ for the purpose of laying before 
the proprietors, a report from the com- 
mittee of by-laws,** nothing was men- 
tioned about approving of the report. 
And what did the second part of the ad- 
vertisement say— “ that the court would 
also be held, for the purpose of lay- 
ing before the proprietors, for their ap- 
probation” a resolution of the court of 
directors, which was specifically stated. 
If, therefore, it was strictly intended, 
that the court should immediately ap- 
prove of the report, why were those 
words, which were inserted in the se- 
cond part of the advertisement, omitted 
in the first? In the one,, it was plainly 
stated, that the resolution of the court 
of directors would be submitted to them 
* for their approbation— in the other, it. 
was merely declared, that the report 
Wpuld be laid before them— no other pro- 


ceeding was alluded to. He, therefore, 
thought, that neither the objection found- 
ed on the practice of the court, nor 
that which was connected with the terms 
of the advertisement, could, in the 
smallest degree, shake the proposition of 
his hon. friend. On the contrary, he 
conceived the most fair and manly way 
would be, if gentlemen entertained 
doubts, to let them attend the court 
that day fortnight, or on any other conve- 
nient day, and then come to a decision. 
Such a decision as this would stand on 
solid grounds. It would not be hastily 
entered upon, without a knowledge pf 
the subject. This was the course that 
ought to be adopted ; instead of calling 
on gentlemen to vote in favour of a 
proposition, one day, which, on a fu- 
ture day, when they had procured proper 
information, they might feel themselves 
inclined to oppose. 

The hon. D. Kinnaird said, the course 
of proceeding was obvious. The report 
was that day to be laid before them, and 
then the first question was, “ is the 
report such a one as ought to be taken 
into our consideration hereafter ? ” Be- 
cause, it was possible to lay a report be- 
fore the proprietors of such a nature, 
that they might fed it necessary to mark 
it with the utmost disgrace, and to re- 
ject. it, in limine. This was very com- 
monly done in the House of Commons 
where, when a report of an obnoxious 
description was brought up, a motion 
was made, “ that it be rejected.** He 
would now put the case of the committee 
of by-laws, acting by quorum — by their 
smallest quorum. Might not this small 
number of persons pass resolutions of a 
very objectionable nature — some of them 
subversive of the constitution of the 
company— others rejecting very severe- 
ly, and, perhaps, very unjustly, on the 
conduct of the directors ? This might be 
the case — for gentlemen would under- 
stand that a very extensive power was 
given to the committee. They had, in 
fact, a right to examine the general 
business of the India- House — to investi- 
gate the manner in which it was con- 
ducted — to inquire whether any neglect 
existed— and to report thereon. Sup- 
pose, then, they drew up a report, re- 
flecting on the directors, it was open to 
the latter, when it was brought forward, 
to say, in limine — “ this is a very im- 
proper report— we will defend ourselves 
from the attack made upon us— and we 
call upon the proprietors to say, whe- 
ther it ought not to be rejected ? ** He 
therefore thought, on the grounds he 
had stated, that the first object of the 
court should be, to receive the report— 
and, having heard it read, if nothing 
appeared decidedly improper in the lan- 
guage or in the alterations proposed. 
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that then it should be submitted to the 
court on a future day, for the conside- 
ration and approbation of the proprie- 
tors. He had put a case that might oc- 
cur, and which it was consequently fair 
to introduce. But, when he did so, he 
was entirely free from any fears of the 
honour of the committee. He never 
could suspect improper conduct from 
them — and he was sure the hypothetical 
rase he had adduced, could not excite 
Miy unpleasant feelings in their miuds, 
r >ming as it did from one of tlieir own 
(olleagucs. Ti.e objection made by an 
hon. director (Mr. Bosanquet) was, as 
tar as lie was acquainted with form, not 
to be overlooked. The court had alrea- 
dy approved of one of the alterations. 
He should propose, that the records of 
the court should state this fact— and 
then go on to observe, that the farther 
consideration of the report was deferred 
to a certain day — and that, in the mean 
time, the report was ordered to lie ou 
the tabic. This would shew that the 
proceeding was fair and open, on the 
part of the proprietors, and would pre- 
vent them from being involved in any 
subtile dispute upon a point of order. 

An lion. Proprietor said, if gentlemen 
would read the 3d section of the third 
chapter of by-laws, they would find that 
the proceeding of that day had been irre- 
gular, from the beginning. The by- 
law set forth — “ that no by-law shall be 
ordained, altered, repealed, or suspend- 
ed, without the consent and approbation 
of two general courts, specially to be 
called for that purpose ; of the first of 
which general courts fourteen days’ pub- 
lic notice, at least, shall be given.” Now 
the notice, in this case, was only for re- 
ceiving the report of the committee of by- 
laws. What had been done, was, there- 
fore, null and void. It was clear that 
they could only, in compliance with the 
terms of the notice, receive the report. 

Mr. Bosanquet said, the observations 
lie had made were founded only on the 
form of their proceedings. He had offered 
no opinion on the propriety or impro- 
priety of the suggestion that had been 
thrown out. He would not have troubled 
the court farther, but for the purpose of 
explaining a part of his remarks, which 
appeared to have been a little misunder- 
stood. He did not found his objection on 
the advertisement. But this he would say, 
that the advertisement issued on this oc- 
casion, was similar to those which had 
been usually published. In consequence 
of that advertisement, the same practice 
had been pursued, as was adopted on 
former occasions, by the distinct decision 
to which the proprietors had come, on 
the first part of the report. He would 
'therefore put it to the court, if they re- 
ceived what was proposed by the hon. 


proprietor, whether they must not get 
rid, in some way or other, of the proceed- 
ing which they had originally adopted. 
The point at issue on this occasion was 
substantively this — whether they should 
have only two general courts, or three, 
which ever mode the court might think 
proper to pursue, was perfectly iu- 
different to him. He would chear- 
fully agree to that which the court 
selected. But, in the first instance, 
where great alterations were to be made 
in the by-laws, it would, he thought, 
be infinitely better, il* no immediate de- 
cision took place. With respect to what 
had fallen from his hon. friend below 
him, wlio had just spoken, he could not 
agree to his observation, in its full ex- 
tent. Some mode, however, ought to 
be devised, to enable them to stop, in 
limine — and to adopt the proposition of 
the hon. proprietor (Mr. Kiunaird) if it 
were expedient to adopt it. Instead of 
losing so much time on a point of form, 
they ought to come to a decision on the 
substantial part of the question — namely, 
how they were to dispose of the remain- 
der of the report ? For, as he had before 
observed, the material point for conside- 
ration appeared to be, whether three 
courts or only two should, in future, be 
held. 

Mr. Howorth only meant to say for 
himself and the other members of the 
committee, that nothing was farther from 
their idea than to take the court by sur- 
prize. If forms were absolutely neces- 
sary to be adopted, in this instance, he 
certainly would not object to them ; but, 
if the form proposed was not called for, 
he conceived it would be more convenient 
to proceed now , instead of introducing a 
precedent, by which, in future, three 
courts would be requisite, where two 
only were now called for. The labours 
of the committee were, however, subject 
to the decision of the court, and no in- 
tention existed of opposing any mode of 
proceeding which appeared necessary to 
the proprietors. 

Mr. Impey said, the question which 
had been raised by gentlemen on the 
other side, was, whether, in future three 
courts should be held, or, as at present, 
whether two should be considered suffi- 
cient. He could conceive particular cases, 
where it would be extremely desirable to 
have three courts summoned, instead of 
two; and, when such cases arose, any 
proprietor might move that an additional 
court should be called. But the question 
was, whether there was any thing in this 
report, which rendered it necessary for 
them to depart from the usual course of 
proceeding. He believed that it should he 
read to them, and distinctly noticed, at one 
court ; which would afford any individual 
.an opportunity of stating his intent iou (if 
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lie taw a necessity for opposition) of 
objecting to tbe items, or any number of 
them, at a future court,, and of endeavour- 
ing to prevent their becoming a part of 
the by-laws. But he could not see any 
thing, in the present report, to which 
the smallest objection was likely to be 
made. It appeared to him that any ob- 
noxious part must be objected to at the 
second court. As far as his own wish 
went, he would give his sanction, at 
present, to the report; and, if any tiling 
objectionable appeared, he would debate 
it at the ensuing court. It would, he 
conceived, be a mere waste of their time, if 
three courts were to be summoned, unless 
some case of strong necessity could be 
made out to justify the proceeding. 

The hon. D. Kinnaird begged the hon, 
proprietor to pay more attention to forms. 
They might, in fact, be considered a sub - 
stance, in their proceedings ; for in them 
alone consisted the safety of all the pro- 
ceedings of great public bodies. The com- 
mittee had made a report, but they had 
submitted no motion to the court for al- 
tering a by-law. They had recommended 
certain alterations, but with respect to 
those alterations, no motion had been 
made— no notice had been given of auy 
such motion. How, then, could they 
proceed to approve of the alteration sug- 
gested ? Some proprietor must call the 
attention of the court to the subject, and 
the whole transaction must be according 
to the correct and accurate course of their 
proceedings. In the present instance, 
the chairman took this duty on himself. 
Out of deference to the gentlemen who 
drew up the report, he was ready to sub- 
mit it to the opiuion of the great body of 
proprietors, whether he approved of it 
himself or not. But here it must be ob^ 
served, that no notice had been given to 
the proprietors, that a series of altera- 
tions in the by-laws would be laid before 
them for their approbation. The com- 
mittee themselves had given no notice on 
the subject. How then could a regular 
notification be inserted in the newspapers* 
stating that the proprietors would be 
called together to receive a proposition on 
a particular subject? Surely, it would 
not be a sufficient notice, if it were ad- 
vertised, that a court would be held for 
special affairs— or for the granting a sum 
of money. This general statement would 
not do : the special affairs must be expli- 
citly pointed out — and the amount of the 
proposed grant, and the person to whom 
it watt intended to be voted, must also ap- 
pear. The advertisement which occa- 
sioned the present court te he assembled* 
stated, that, on a particular day, a court 
would be held to receive a report from the 
committee of by-laws, proposing the al- 
teration of sundry by-laws— but what 
those alterations were,' wasnot set forth-. 


What, he would ask, was the meaning 
and intent of giving fourteen days* no- 
tice ? It was clearly for the purpose of 
enabling the proprietors to come to the 
court prepared to give their opinion on 
some particular point. But if the notice 
only stated, that the court was to meet 
to consider of an alteration in the whole 
code of by-laws, the information was 
not sufficient to enable the proprietors to 
come to a decision ; the generality of the 
notice prevented it from being of any use. 
A report might have been drawn up, by 
the committee, not recommending any 
alteration whatever in the by-laws — 
but, at the same time, containing obser- 
vations worthy of the consideration of 
the proprietors. A report might be pre- 
sented on the actual observance or non- 
observance of the by-laws, without pro- 
posing any alteration. A report from the 
committee did not necessarily lead to the 
conclusion that alterations were to be 
made — non constat , that there should be 
any alterations at all. The committee 
were not compelled to state to the court 
of directors, the nature of their report. 
How, then, could they set forth in their 
advertisement, that alterations were re- 
commended to be made ? They had, in 
fact, stated that of which they ought 
really to have known nothing ; all the 
directors had a right to do, was to give 
notice, that a report from the committee 
of by-laws would be received on such a 
day, without glancing at its contents. 
Suppose the committee had told them no- 
thing about the matter contained in the 
report — they would then have been oblig- 
ed merely to name a day for its reception ; 
and here he wished to observe, that their 
having communicated the report to the 
directors at all was a matter of courtesy. 
The committee was appointed by the pro- 
prietors, and not by the court of direc- 
tors ; and lie was not quite certain, now 
the cat was out of the bag, but the pro- 
prietors might call them to account for 
their conduct in giving up the report. 
They might say to the committee — “ You 
had no right to enter into a conference 
with the executive body — you ought to 
have been more jealous of it — and, if 
you had, we should have thought better 
of you/* He thought, therefore, he 
had brought the business to this point — 
that the proprietors were met not to 
agree to any alterations in the by-laws, 
but to receive the report of the commit- 
tee. On the question of receiving the 
report alone, could an opinion be now 
given ; and he would beg leave to ask of 
the proprietors, whether they would re- 
ceive the report or not? Henceforth, 
when a report was brought up, he would 
put the question to the court, whether it 
should or should not be received ? By 
this means, the proprietors would, 4n ‘the 
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first instance, state their opinion, whe- 
ther they looked upon it as fit for future 
consideration. Now he was not at ull 
certain, but that some gentlemen might 
get up, and state, that there were parts of 
the report that ought not to be received. 
He would be ready to combat those ob- 
jections hereafter, if the report were 
now received. A future court must be 
called to consider the subject-matter of 
the report — and then it would be compe- 
tent to the directors, in their advertise- 
ment, to say, “ that a court would be 
held fourteen days’ hence for the conside- 
ration of certain by-laws, which it was 
proposed to alter.’* This was a plain 
proceeding, and he would move that it 
be adopted. 

The Chairman admitted, that the court 
of directors were acquainted with the con- 
tents of the report only by courtesy— 
but, he must observe, that they had a 
regular invitation to summon the proprie- 
tors. He had an interview with the hon. 
chairman of the committee, who request- 
ed that the court should be called, and 
a day was arranged most suitable for the 
purpose. 

Mr. Impey did not wish to multiply de- 
bate, for the question seemed to be a 
very clear one. It merely was, whether 
two — or three courts should be held 
for the approval of the report. The 
hon. gent. (Mr. Kinnaird) observed, 
that form was substance. When lie 
stated so broad a proposition, he could 
not allow it ; — for he conceived, that form 
was meant to protect substance— but was 
not substance itself; undoubtedly it was 
most useful, and the court ought not to 
trench upon it. Now what was the sub- 
stance to be preserved here ? It was this, 
that full notice should be given to the 
proprietors of the subject to be submitted 
to their consideration, in order to prevent 
the court from being taken by surprise. 
Here, he contended, they could not be 
taken by surprise. In some cases, it 
might be proper to move, that the report 
should lie on the table till that day three 
weeks ; but here propositions were made 
of such a nature, that every person in 
the court might decide on them, on the 
moment, as well as if they had consider- 
ed them for three months. If the pro- 
positions contained in a report were of 
such a description, that all the members 
of the court were ready to accede to them, 
he could cibnceive no necessity for calling 
the proprietors together, three times. If, 
on the other hand, there was any part 
of the report of the committee to which 
any gentleman intended to object, he 
thought it fair to let the document lie on 
thd table for the purpose of being taken 
into consideration, at a future day. 

The Chairman wished to put* the court 
in possession of a letter which had been 


received from Humphry Howorth, Esq. 
the chairman of the committee, and 
which would explain the manner in which 
the court of directors became acquainted 
with the contents of the reports. 

The letter was here read. In it Mr. 
Howorth said, “ I have the honour to 
request that you will cause a general court 
of proprietors to be summoned, as soon 
as convenient, for the purpose of laying 
before them the report of the committee 
of by-laws. A copy of the report I 
have the honour to inclose— and hope it 
will be found satisfactory to the pro- 
prietors.” 

Mr. Drewe then rose. It seemed, he 
said, perfectly clear to him, that the 
question lay in a nutshell. A committee 
of by-laws was appointed — they made 
their report— it was read, and it was 
now for the proprietors to say, whether 
they would decide on it or not. If it 
contained any thing that required peculiar 
consideration, it was easy to say, let that 
be postponed till another time ; but to 
put it off merely on account of form, 
was really a waste of time. They might, 
if they pleased, have a dozen courts on a 
subject of this kind. The by-law did 
not say, that three or four courts might 
not be held. All it ordained was, that 
no alteration should be made in the by- 
laws, without the consent and approba- 
tion of two several courts specially sum- 
moned. It did not prevent a greater 
number from being called. If they 
thought proper, they might deviate from 
the established practice of proceeding, 
and submit the report to the consideration 
of two other courts; or, if they liked, 
they might proceed at present. He was 
sure there was nothing farther from the 
thoughts of the committee, than any 
wish to hasten the decision of the court 
on the propositions they had submitted 
to the consideration of the proprietors. 
The more the court investigated them, 
the more would the committee be ho- 
noured, if their suggestions were adopt- 
ed, — while, on the other hand, if the 
proprietors agreed to what they re- 
commended, without knowing any thing 
of the subject, the praise given to 
the committee would be proportion- 
ably diminished. He, for his own 
part, as one of the members of' the com* 
mittee, had no desire to precipitate the 
decision of the court. The first sug- 
gestion of the committee, on the pro- 
priety of which no doubt could be enter- 
tained, had been agreed to — and he 
thought they had better proceed with 
those parts of the report that could not 
give rise to debate, and adjourn the con- 
sideration of any disputed points to a fu- 
ture day. . f 

Mr. Patteson • said, on considering 
the subject, it appeared that the court 
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then assembled had only to receive the 
report (hear, hear). The by-law, sect. 
Hi, chap. 3, directed that no by-law 
shall be ordained, altered, repealed, or 
suspended, without the consent of two 
.general courts, specially summoned, of 
the first of which fourteen days notice 
should be given. The notice, in this in- 
stance, was incomplete. The only error 
which they had committed, in conse- 
quence, was their approving of the first 
by-law, as recommended to be altered by 
the committee, which it was now pretty 
deal* ought not to have been done. He 
thought the proceeding recommended by 
his lion, and learned friend (Mr. Impcy) 
was rather dangerous. His learned friend 
observed, that, if the report contained 
matter on which the proprietors could 
decide at once, as well as if they had been 
allowed to consider it for a long time, no 
delay ought to take place. But it ought 
not to be forgotten, that what might ap- 
pear very unimportant to one set of pro- 
prietors, might be considered by othei s avS 
matter of very great interest. It was 
better, therefore, that a particular rule 
should be laid down, from which no devi- 
ation could be suffered. He should only 
say one word more, as to (he court of di- 
rectors having become possessed of what 
the committee of by-laws thought proper 
to communicate. He hoped no mischie- 
vous consequences would be supposed 
likely to arise to the company, because the 
directors were acquainted with what the 
committee had done. It certainly was an 
act of courtesy, to make this communica- 
tion — but it was one which was constantly 
practised 

The hon. D. Kinnaird wished to be un- 
derstood as not meaning to impute the 
slightest impropriety to the course which 
the committee had taken, in communicat- 
ing the report. On the contrary, if any 
person objected to it, he would contend 
for its perfect propriety ; it had been done 
by former committees: and he trusted 
future committees would follow the ex- 
ample. 

The hon. F. Klphinstone said, that if 
the court were at present in error, in the 
proceeding which had taken place, that 
error was sanctioned by the practice of 
the last thirty years, which had led to it. 
The court of proprietors would consider, 
before they decided the point in dispute, 
that if the business could be fairly effected 
in two courts instead of three, their attend- 
ance at an unnecessary court would be 
only a waste of that valuable time, which 
might be much better employed. 

Mr. lmpey observed, that what he had 
said on this subject, was founded on the 
idea that the proceedings were regular. 
If any irregularity had crept in, it cer- ■ 
tataly must he corrected. 


Mr. Hume said, that the hon. and 
learned gentleman seemed to think form 
of very little consequence. (No, no, from 
Mr. Impcy.) He had stated, that the pro- 
prietors were called on to attend the 
court throe different days, when two 
would be sufficient. Now he would tell 
the learned gentleman that three days 
were always necessary, where the altera- 
tion of a by-law was contemplated. He 
had himself given notice of a motion on 
that subject, in one court, after which 
two courts were summoned on the same 
business, making three distinct proceed- 
ings on three different days. Fourteen 
days notice should be given on such occa- 
sions. It was understood, that every 
alteration meant to be proposed in the 
existing by-laws — that every new by-law 
intended to be submitted to their consider- 
ation — should be published in the news- 
papers fourteen days before the first court 
was held, at which the business was to 
be considered. This had not been done 
here. Not one of the proposed alterations 
was published. If, then, the present court 
was rightly considered, though it might 
in strictness be said that it was the first 
of three courts held on the subject of 
the report, yet, in point of fact, it was 
only equivalent to the giving of a regular 
notice. They now, for the first time, 
were apprized of the nature of the altera- 
tions recommended by the committee. 
They were not, however, competent on 
the moment to come to a decision on that, 
or on any other subject ; and they had 
acted illegally, in expressing their appro- 
bation of one point; they ought, there- 
fore, to lose no time in setting themselves 
right. Having done wrong, no man, nor 
any body of men, ought to be ashamed 
of correcting the error that had been 
committed. Consistently with their own 
rights, consistently with the constitution 
of the company, they could not proceed 
in their present course. It was their 
duty, therefore, having deviated from the 
proper line which their laws prescribed, 
to meet at a future time, and rectify the 
error into which they had fallen. 

The Chairman said, that, according 
to the opinion of their secretary, who 
had much experience in the proceedings, 
ol the court, the mode adopted in the 
present instance, had been pursued on * 
all previous occasions, where alterations 
were made in the by-laws. Another 
course, however, suggested itself to him : 
— if particular parts of the report requir- , 
ed consideration, let; them be adjourned. » 
At the same time it should.be recollected, » 
that the committee of by-laws ceased on . 
the 20th of that mouth— and, therefore, 
if the court proceeded now, they would - 
possess advantage^ which they might 
not have at a future day— mametyf the 
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opinion o* the gentlemen composing the 
committee [of by-laws, while they con- 
tinued in office. 

Mr. S. Dixon asked, what was the 
notice given in the public prints ? That 
the court would be held for the purpose 
of laying a report before the proprietors. 

If any farther proceeding were intended, 
why did not the advertisement say, “ to 
lay a report before the proprietors, for 
their consideration ? ” 

Mr. Bosanquet observed, the notice 
was that a general court would be held, 

“ for the purpose of laying before the 
proprietors a report from the committee 
of -by-laws, appointed by the general 
court on the 21st of June last, proposing 
the ordaining, altering, repealing, or 
suspending, sundry by-laws of the com- 
pany.” How the matter in dispute might 
be settled by the court was to him a point 
of perfect indifference. He should be 
ready to agree that three courts should 
be held, in future, instead of two, if the 
proprietors .thought it necessary. But, 
in poiut of form, he must say, that the 
course of proceeding now adopted, had 
been followed as long as lie had had the 
honour of being a director, now upwards 
of thirty years. Unless he was better 
advised, he should continue to think, 
that the proprietors bad a right to make 
the present the first of two courts, for 
receiving and considering the leport. If 
bis view of the subject were proved to 
be erroneous, lie would be just as happy 
on this occasion, as on any other, to 
change the opinion he had formed, and 
acknowledge that it was not correct. 

The lion. D. Kinnaird said, the long 
experience quoted by the hon. director, 
though it sounded, in point of years, ex- 
tremely well, and had a very imposing 
effect — yet, he believed, when it came to 
be examiued, it would be found to have 
very little weight. Very few instances 
bad occurred, during the period mention- 
ed by the lion, director, where reports 
had been delivered in from the committee 
of by-laws. He believed, in that long 
period, but two reports were made. For 
seven years the committee had not met 
at all. Therefore, although the experience 
of thirty years sounded loudly to the ear, 
it must go for little, when the instances 
which applied to the present case had 
occuired so rarely in that period. With 
respect to the application made to the 
secretary for his opinion on the course of 
proceeding, be felt that it was sometimes 
a very disagreeable thing to call for a gen- 
tleman’s opinion, at a moment’s notice. 
But, even where the opinion of counsel 
was given, it did not always convince 
those who had held contrary sentiments, 
that those sentiments were wrong. He 
did not here mean to enter into a dispute 
relative to the legal right which the court 
Asiatic Journ. — No. VII. 


possessed to proceed in the way originally 
proposed — but, he demanded, could any 
man say a word against the expediency of 
adopting the course he had suggested? 
He would not argue the question of legal 
right — he would give the benefit of it to 
those who had started the difficulty — but 
he would put the matter on the broad 
ground of expediency. A learned gen- 
tleman (Mr, Impey) had observed, that 
it was possible there might be matter in 
the report of so light a nature, that it 
required no discussion, and, therefore, 
they might proceed with it. Now, he 
begged leave to ask, with reference to 
this very observation, whether form was 
not substance t He would ask, whetlies 
a picked court might not pass that, as 
light and trivial, which a body of unpre- 
judiced proprietors might consider of the 
highest importance ? To support his ar- 
gument more fully, he would, as the 
lawyers called it, put a case in point* 
He happened, unfortunately, to be in a 
minority of six proprietors, who were 
opposed to fifty-five ship-owners, on a 
recent occasion — (a laugh). Now, might 
not a body like that, if any proposition 
were submitted to the court, relative to 
the shipping-interest — no matter how 
important — no matter what legal question 
was involved in it — might they not say — 
“ O f agree to this immediately — it is a 
matter of no consequence 1 ” This, he 
thought, tended to prove, that form wae 
substance ; for, only by adhering to form 
could such transactions be prevented. 
Under all the circumstances of the case, 
they ought to receive the report, now, and 
give notice that it would be left open, 
during a certain period, for the inspection 
of the proprietors at large. 

Mr. B. Jackson owned that the ques 
tion did not appear to him to require 
much observation. Throughout his pro- 
fessional life, he had always followed 
this maxim, where a doubt arose as to 
the propriety of a proceeding, to get rid 
of it as soon as possible. The first ques- 
tion here was, whether the proprietors 
believed that a doubt did exist as to the 
course they ought to pursue ? That it 
did exist was evident— and they were 
consequently called on to remove it in 
the easiest possible manner. An hon. 
director (Mr. Bosanquet) in the course of 
his argument, had said, “ such is your 
advertisement — it is perfectly regular.** 
Now what was the scope of that adver- 
tisement ? It summoned the proprietors 
for the purpose of having laid before them 
a report, undoubtedly proposing certain 
alterations in the by-laws, but those al- 
terations were not stated. But, said the 
lion, director, “ look to yoUr by-laws, 
they must supersede your advertisement.” 
What said the law ? “ That no altera- 
tion should be made In any by-law, with* 
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out the consent and approbation of two 
general courts to be specially summoned.** 
To be specially summoned for what ? 
Why for the purpose of considering some 
alteration proposed in a by-law, which 
alteration the proprietors must be ac- 
quainted with, by a previous notice of 
fourteen days. Thus, if the notification 
stated, that it was intended to diminish 
section 7 — to add to section 8 — and to 
annul section 11 — it would he regular, and 
the proprietors would be enabled to come 
prepared to the court. But the adver- 
tisement was, in this case, couched in 
general terms. His lion, and learned 
friend (Mr. Impey) seemed to be of opi- 
nion, that, if the suggestions now sub- 
mitted to the proprietors were conceded, 
they would, in future, on all similar oc- 
casions, he obliged to hold three general 
courts. This, however, did not follow. 
Let the advertisement explain the nature 
of the proposition to be submitted to the 
court, clearly and explicitly, as it should 
do, and the difficulty would be at once 
done away. They had been told that 
long practice sanctioned an immediate 
proceeding. This might be so— but er- 
rors were sometimes practised for a long 
series of years, yet that circumstance 
could not render them lawful. It was 
said, that they had formerly voted an 
approval of alterations in the by-laws, in 
the manner which was now disputed. — 
But what did they do, in the last year, 
when they discovered they were not act- 
ing correctly ? They retraced their steps, 
and came back to what was right. In 
the present case, there was, at least, a 
fair matter of doubt, considering the na- 
ture of the advertisement, and the words 
of the by-law, whether their proceeding 
had been regular. It might Well be ques- 
tioned, whether the advertisement ought 
not to have been specific? If it ought, 
then it was their duty to retract the error 
that had been committed. But how were 
they to retract it ? By rescinding the 
vote of approbation which had already 
been passed with respect to the first part 
of the report. That would be the easy 
and proper way. His hon. friend (Mr. 
Kinnaird) said, 'he would place his pro- 
position on the ground of expediency, 
and not discuss the legal question, be- 
cause it might not arise again. He agreed 
in the propriety of this observation. He 
not think the question would arise 
again, because he was sure, that, in fu- 
ture, the advertisement would be speci- 
' ficaliy worded. It was true, one of the 
altered by-laws had been passed that 
morning;— hut were they, therefore, 
when, at least, the regularity of the pro- 
ceeding was doubtful, to go on with the 
remainder? Could any thing be more 
limple than to agree with his hon. friend’s 
proposition, to let the report remain open 
to th$ inspection of the proprietors, and 


summon a court to take it into consider- 
ation on a future day ? This course, he 
thought, would relieve them from all dif- 
ficulties. It was due to *11 parties, par- 
ticularly to the committee of by-laws, 
who said, “ we would rather you should 
give our report further considerat on ; if 
you examine it fully, we shall thank you. 
Wc do not desire you to approve of alter- 
ations, unless you are perfectly acquaint- 
ed with their nature.** If, therefore, a 
notice were given, that, fourteen days 
from the present time, the leport would 
be taken into consideration, every objec- 
tion and every obstacle would he removed. 
As to the observation made by the hon. 
Chairman, that, if a delay took place, a 
new committee of by-laws might perhaps 
he appointed, it was most clear, that, 
let the new committee consist of whom 
it might, those who were on the commit- 
tee at present would still remain propri- 
etors, and would still nmniiest the same 
zeal for the interests of the company, as 
they had hitherto done. Impressed with 
these sentiments, he thought the further 
consideration of the report should be 
deferred : that, in the mean time, it 
should he open to the inspection of the 
proprietors, and that a special court 
should be summoned, on a future day, to 
offer their deliberate opinion on the alter- 
ations recommended. 

The hon. F. Elphmstone asked, whether 
having already agreed to one of the by- 
laws, they were not bound to proceed 
with all the rest ? One of them having 
been gone through, was it not requisite 
that they should go through the whole ? 

Mr. It. Jackson said, he had not ar- 
gued the question as one of legal doubt. 
He had not given a decided opinion one 
way or the other. He had merely stated, 
that such a doubt might be entertaiued, 
and he had suggested a mode of getting 
out of the difficulty, without any discus- 
sion of the legal question at all. But he 
should not feel humiliated, if the whole 
of the alterations had been agreed to — 
and if the proceeding turned out to be 
incorrect — to retrace his steps. He would 
the more readily do so, where the by-law 
inflicted any penalty. An irregularity in 
tne proceeding, when such law was pass- 
ed, might be pressed, in a court of jus- 
tice, by the person who was likely to 
suffer by it. He might take advantage of 
the original illegality of the proceeding, 
and prevent the company from inflicting 
the intended penalty. No by-laws, iu 
his opinion, could be valid, unless they 
were agreed to, seriatim , by the proprie- 
tors. And it was well known that a 
great number of them were not put, 
riatim , in the manner for which he con- 
tended, last year. If there were any in- 
formality, however, it was not of his 
seeking, hut of his deprecating. In the 
present instance, if the point were only 
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matter of legal doubt, lie conceived they 
could, and they ought to get rid of it, by 
adopting the proposition that had been 
made. 

Mr. S . Hall y professing the highest re- 
spect for the talents and integrity of 
those gentlemen who had opposed the or- 
dinary proceeding, still could not help 
expressing his sentiments, though not in 
unison with theirs. It appeared from the 
advertisement, that the period required 
by the practice of the court, for calling 
the proprietors together, in order to take 
into the consideration certain matters, 
had been complied with, according to 
custom. He confessed it struck him at 
first very forcibly, that it would he 
taking the court by surprise, if they pro- 
ceeded on the present occasion. llut, 
when he heard the explanation of the 
lion. Chairman, all his doubts were re- 
moved. If they could not take the re- 
port into consideration at that time, lie 
should be glad to know for what purpose 
the proprietors had been called together ? 
He knew the advertisement said, it was 
to have the report laid before them. But 
was it not expected, by implication, that 
the report would be read to them, and 
that their opinion would be taken on it. ? 
It had been read to them. Therefore, 
he would ask, if the present court were 
adjourned, as w r as proposed, would not 
two other courts be called to confirm the 
report, making three in the whole? If 
he were wrong in his conception of the 
matter, then the present was not a court; 
but if he were right, it must be called a 
court — and, therefore, it was proper to 
take into consideration, whether any ne- 
cessity existed for two future proceed- 
ings? The lion. Chairman (Mr. Ho- 
worth) had said, that neither he nor the 
committee were desirous of having the 
report hurried through the court. Now, 
when another court was called — the body 
of proprietors being, in the interim, at 
liberty to see the report, when every in- 
formation would be given them, as a 
ground for their decision on this subject, 
he could not conceive how any imputa- 
tion of precipitancy could be advanced ; 
nor could he imagine why the business 
might not now proceed, in its first stage, 
and be finally concluded at the ensuing 
court. It had beeu observed by an hon. 
proprietor that form was substance. A 
learned gentleman had taken a very fair 
objection to this doctrine. But, if form 
were indeed substance, he wished to 
know what would become of the first 
item of the altered by-laws, which had 
been carried ? What then became of the 
forms of the court ? For, if hon. geu- 
lemen were right, the court had entered 
into the consideration of the report with- 
out attending to the necessary forms, 
and had come to a decision on one part 


of the by-laws. How, then, was the 
court to be extricated from the difficulty, 
if indeed it were one, in which it had 
been involved ? It- was recommended, 
that full time should be given for the pro- 
prietors to acquaint themselves with every 
alteration intended to he made in the by- 
laws. But that would not obviate the 
difficulty to which he had alluded. 

Mr. K. Smith — “ I believe the ques- 
tion on the first point was not decided. 
The affirmative of the question was put, 
but not the negative.” 

The Chairman — “ I beg leave to put 
the hon. proprietor right on that point. 
The question was put, on the first item, 
both in the affirmative and negative.” 

Mr. Ji. Jackson called the attention of 
the court to the words of the advertise- 
ment, by which they were called toge- 
ther. The court, it set forth, was held, 
first, “ for the purpose of laying before 
the proprietors a given report,” and se- 
condly, “ for the purpose of laying be- 
fore the proprietors, for their approba- 
tion, a resolution relative to Col. Bruce.” 
This shewed that two distinct proceed- 
ings were contemplated. The exception, 
in the first of these clauses, distinctly 
proved the rule. 

Mr. Herriott was of opinion, that far- 
ther time should be given before a deci- 
sion took place. He, and many others, 
were not competent to give their opi- 
nion on alterations, of which they knew 
nothing before they entered the court. 

Mr. 7'wi/ting believed it was the anx- 
ious wish of the court of directors, that 
the proprietors should proceed on the 
subject exactly in the way which was 
most agreeable to themselves. He be- 
lieved it was still their wish. If it were 
their pleasure to adjourn the considera- 
tion of the report, and to call two other 
courts, he, for one, would have no ob- 
jection. He did not in the least care for 
the inode in which the business was per- 
formed. He only hoped that course 
would be taken, which would be most 
satisfactory to the proprietors, in gene- 
ral, and to the committee of by-laws, iu 
particular. If the proprietors would state 
what they wished to be doue, he was 
sure the court of directors would most 
willingly accede to it. 

The Chairman — “ The proposition that 
has been handed to me is this — * that 
this report be n6w received ; that the 
consideration thereof be deferred ; that, 
in the mean time, it lie open for the 
inspection of the proprietors ; and that 
a future court be summoned to consider 
of the same/ Now, I think it will be 
seen that there is a discrepancy in this 
resolution, because part of the report 
has been received and approved of. How 
are we to get over this difficulty ? ” 

Mr. 5. Hall— U I should not have 
M 2 
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again addressed the court on this sub- 
ject, if I did not feel precisely as the 
lion, chairman does. This was a pro- 
ceeding that the court might or might not 
have adopted. Now the court has ex- 
pressed its sense of the matter, in the 
clearest manner, for it has agreed to 
one of the items of the report.” 

Mr. Howorth — “ It is extremely ob- 
vious, that it is the sense of the court, 
to take the report into further conside- 
ration on a future day, without proceed- 
ing on any more of the items, at pre- 
sent. I am willing that it should be so.” 

Mr. S. Dixon — “ I must own, that 
the words further consideration have 
their difficulties in my mind ; because 
they indicate, that the court has alrea- 
dy taken the report into consideration ; 
whilst the lion, proprietor (Mr. Kin- 
naird) suggests that it should only be 
received to-day.” 

The Chairman — “ There is a mode, I 
think, by which the principal objection, 
that of our having already sanctioned 
one of the items of the report, may be 
got over. Let it be understood, by com- 
mon consent, that the first resolution 
lias not passed — and let the whole report 
be taken into consideration at a court, 
specially summoned.”— (Hear ! hear!) 

The hon. D. Kinnaird — “ It can be so 
understood — and let it be erased from 
the minutes of this day’s proceedings — 
as is frequently done with the journals of 
the House of Commons. This being 
done by general consent, the report 
stands, in toto , and may be taken into 
consideration at the next special court. 
My motion shall, therefore, be, ‘ that 
this report be now received — and ’ ” 

Mr. Twining— “ The report is re- 
ceived.” 

The hon. D. Kinnaird— (C That is a 
question on which I have a power to ex- 
ercise my judgment. The proprietors 
have a right to consider, and to express 
their opinion, whether this report shall 
be received or not, I beg leave to re- 
mark, that, in the House of Commons, 
the question * that this report be now 
received' is always put to the vote — 
and, on that question, a report may be 
rejected.” The hon. proprietor then 
moved— 

“ That this report be now received, 
and that the recommendations contain- 
ed therein be taken into consideration, 
at a future court, to be specially sum- 
moned for that purpose— and, in the 
mean time, that ft lie opeh to the in- 
spection of the proprietors.” 

The Hon, K. Elphimtone That will 
ndt be sufficient — you must specify the 
changes that are proposed to be made.” 

The hQn. D, Kimaird— “ They will 
appeaf jn the advertisement. The hon. 
director has f hit the right nail on the 


head. When the advertisement is drawn 
up, it will be necessary to mention the 
specific alterations that are intended.” 

The motion was then carried unani- 
mously. 

GRANT TO COLONEL BRUCE. 

The Chairman stated, that the next 
business for which the court was assem- 
bled, was to take into consideration a 
resolution of the court of directors, 
granting to Colonel Patrick Bruce, late 
military auditor-general at Fort St. 
George, the sum ot £\ ,500. 

The clerk then read the resolution of 
the court of directors, and the report of 
the committee of correspondence, on 
which it was founded, as follows: — 

At a Committee of Correspondence , 29 Ih 
May 1816. 

Pursuant to reference of court of 31st 
December 1813, the committee have con- 
sidered a letter from lieut.-colonel Pa- 
trick Bruce, late military auditor general 
at Fort St. George, stating that since his 
return to England, he has been favoured 
with a copy of the paragraphs in the mi- 
litary letter to Fort St. George, dated 
21st October 1812, which had not reach- 
ed Madras previous to his departure, and 
were in reply to the recommendation 
from thence, to grant an increase to the 
salary of the military auditor general, 
founded upon the greatly augmented la- 
bour of that department, since the time 
it was originally established, submitting 
certain circumstances connected there- 
with, which may probably induce the 
court, upon reconsideration, to judge it 
proper to direct, that the intended in- 
crease should take place from the time 
the hon. company derived benefit from 
adopting those measures which produced 
the savings proposed by him — that as the 
increase was to take place from the date 
of the letter, his successor in office would 
derive a permanent additional income by 
the proposed arrangement, but the person 
by whose services the company have bene- 
fited, as repeatedly brought to the particu- 
lar notice of the court, would only receive 
a difference of about 85/. should they not 
think proper to give their orders a more 
retrospective effect, he submits to their 
liberality, his claim to further remunera- 
tion in the way grauted to his predeces- 
sor, on the following grounds. 

1st. In bringing up and establishing 
the regularity in the auditing of the seve- 
ral military paymasters' monthly disburse- 
ments, to a period more immediately fol- 
lowing their receipt, than what had been 
before effected in the office of audit. 

2d. In suggesting the various reduc- 
tions, on several occasions, in the grain, 
provision, and bullock departments, in 
the pay, and other branches connected 
with the military expenditure* 
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3d. In having recovered by retrench- 
ment, after the filial audit of several pay- 
masters’ accounts, a sum of pagodas 
3,60,323, and which has been refunded 
and paid back into the company’s treasury* 

4th. That his health and constitution 
having been much impaired, after a resi- 
dence of thirty- two years iti India, he was 
compelled to the necessity of taking bis 
passage to England, subjected to an enor- 
mous expense, and thereby resigning the 
appointment of military auditor general, 
and expressing his hopes, that the hon. 
court, having considered him worthy of 
reward, which from circumstances occa- 
sioned by sickness, he has been prevented 
enjoying, they will be pleased to bestow 
on him such remuneration as may be 
judged proportionate to the advantages 
which have resulted, and will result, to 
the hon. company from his services. 

The committee, on referring to the 
proceedings of the Fort St. George go- 
vernment, find, that in Derember 1808, 
lieut.-col. Bruce, military auditorgeneral, 
made an application to the governor in 
council, for an increase to the salary of 
the office, founded principally on the very 
considerable augmentation to the army, 
and of course to the military expenditure, 
and requested that such increase of sala- 
ry, if acceded to, might commence from 
the time when certain reductions of ex- 
pense, which had been made at his sug- 
gestion, were carried into effect. 

In bringing this claim to the notice of 
the court, the governor in council, in 
their letter of the 27th January 1809, 
observe, there can be no doubt of the ac- 
curacy of the facts stated by lieut.-col. 
Bruce; they bear testimony to the zeal 
and rectitude, which, on all occasions, 
appear to have governed his public con- 
duct, and remark, that they shall, ac- 
cordingly, have much satisfaction if the 
subject meets the court’s favourable at- 
tention, and if the salary is augmented, 
they have no doubt the court’s orders will 
have retrospective effect. 

In their reply to this reference, the 
court, in consequence of the earnest re- 
commendation of the government, and 
of the increased duties of his office, 
granted to lieut.-col. Bruce, as military 
auditor general at Fort St. George, a sa- 
l<ury of 4000/. per annum, with the regi- 
mental pay of his rank, to be in lieu of 
every allowance and advantage arising 
from batta, house-rent, establishment, or 
any other source, except office-rent, if an 
office was not provided for him, — this sa- 
lary was to take effect from the date of 
the court’s letter, viz, 21st October 1812. 

Previous to the receipt of the court’s 
orders at Madras, lieut.-col. Bruce had 
been obliged by ill health to apply for 
leave to return to Europe, which was 
granted, and the governpr in council, in 


advising this, in their letter of the 3th 
March 1813, say, 

“ As we entertain the highest opinion 
of the character and services of lieut.- 
col. Bruce, we beg leave to recommend 
his claims to your attention, and that he 
may receive some substantial mark of 
your favour." 

It is evident that lieut.-ool. Bruce, in 
whose behalf the increase was solicited, 
and whose services were strongly recom- 
mended by the governor in council to the 
court’s attention, could only have feene- 
fitted by it, to a very inconsiderable de- 
gree, owing to his having been obliged by 
ill health to relinquish the office, and 
come to Europe, in less thau five months 
after the increase was to take effect, 
whilst his successor in office would enjoy 
the full advantage of the increased sala- 
ry, from the moment of his appointment. 

The committee therefore, on due con- 
sideration of all the circumstances of the 
case, recommend to the court, that in 
full satisfaction and reward for his merit* 
and services, during the time he held the 
office of military auditor general at Fort 
St. George, which are so strongly recom- 
mended to the court’s attention by the 
governor in council, lieut.-col. Bruce he 
presented with the sum of fifteen hun- 
dred pounds, provided the general court 
shall sauction, and the board of commis- 
sioners for the affairs of India approve 
and con fiim the said donation, conform- 
ably with the 88th section of the act of 
the 53d of his Majesty, cap. 155. 

These documents having been gone 
through — 

The Chairman inquired, as the circum- 
stauces of Colonel Bruce’s case were so 
fully detailed in the report, whether the 
proprietors would wish to have it read 
again ? The report detailed the circum- 
stances more accurately than he could. If 
gentlemen did not desire to have it read 
a second time, he should proceed to put 
the question. 

Mr. Hume expressed himself anxious to 
offer a few observations, before the ques- 
tion was put to the court. From merely 
hearing it read, it was impossible to be- 
come acquainted with its details. The 
advertisement did not offer any informa- 
tion on the subject. From that no per- 
son could imagine the reasons by which 
the court of directors were induced to re- 
commend this grant. The advertisement 
set forth, “ that a resolution would bethft 
day laid before the court, for granting to 
Colonel Bruce, a certain sum, /or the 
reason s therein stated." But whether the 
report was to be open to the inspection of 
the proprietors, or whether, in point of 
fact, it had been open to them for peru- 
sal, he did not know. 

The Chairman answered, “ that it had 
been left open to the proprietor*.” 
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Mr. Hume proceeded. — He had no op- 
portunity of seeing it ; and, in future ad- 
vertisements, he thought it should be sta- 
ted, whether the documents connected 
with any resolution of this kind were or 
were not left open for inspection at the 
India house. The reasons assigned for 
making this grant to Colonel Bruce, were 
his long services, and the benefits he had 
rendered the company, as military audi- 
tor general ; the report also noticed the 
infirmity and bodily disease which his 
long residence in India, had occasioned. 
Now, as far as he knew any thing of Colo- 
nel Bruce, he was as healthy a man as 
any in that court. If there was to be ano- 
ther proceeding before the proposed grant 
were ratified, he should not offer any ob- 
jection to the motion for approving it. He 
wished, therefore, to know, whether the 
present proceeding would be final, or 
whether the resolution would be subject 
to the confirmation of a second court. 
As the by-laws had been altered, a second 
court would be necessary. 

The Chairman — u As the by-laws now 
stand, the decision of the present court 
must be conclusive, with respect to the 
proposition laid upon the table. He wish- 
ed to mention, that the report had been 
lying open to the inspection of the pro- 
prietors, from the first day on which pub- 
lic notice had been given of the intended 
grant. The by-law, section xx. chap. 6, 
was minutely complied with — the report 
having been open to the examination of 
any proprietor, from the day the proposi- 
tion was first advertised.” 

Mr. Hume said, he knew the by-law or- 
dained that the report should be open to 
the inspection of the proprietors ; but, as 
the circumstance was not noticed in the 
advertisement, he liad doubted whether 
the direction had been complied with. 
Now t , looking round to the empty bench- 
es — remarking the thin attendance of 
proprietors — it appeared to him to be a 
matter of very serious consideration, 
whether at such a time, they would be 
justified in voting away a large sum of 
money. Of Colonel Bruce he could say 
nothing. Ilis objection had nothing to do 
with the merits of that gentleman. He 
believed him to be an excellent and meri- 
torious officer. But, having received a 
report, on that day, from the committee 
of by-laws, recommending, amongst other 
alterations, that every resolution of the 
court of directors, granting a gratuity ex- 
ceeding 600/. should be submitted to two 
general courts, for their approbation, 
could they, consistently with that decen- 
cy and respect which was due to the body 
who authorized that report, render the 
present proceeding final, where the sum 
proposed was 1500/. ? Never did a reso- 
lution come before them under circum- 
stances that required more solemnity and 


consideration . A report had been laid on 
their table, recommending, that, in fu- 
ture, no grant, exceeding 600/. should be 
agreed to, finally, at one general court. 
This suggestion ought surely to be attend- 
ed to. If, in the course of fourteen days, 
any gentleman should have reason to 
doubt the propriety of the vote, he would 
thus be afforded an opportunity of com- 
ing into the court, and stating his objec- 
tions to the grant of so much money. He 
thought, in justice to the committee of 
by-laws, and to the funds of the compa- 
ny, the court ought to defer their final 
consideration. The resolution might be 
agreed to on that day, subject to the con- 
firmation of a subsequent court. He was 
of opinion that the circumstances which 
called for votes of such a kind should be 
more fully stated. Already three or four 
individuals had come before the court, 
and procured grants of the same nature 
— and the proprietors, even yet, had not 
all the information before them, connect- 
ed with those grants, which they ought 
to have. The court ought to look to the 
manner in which their officers were paid 
abroad, when such votes w r ere called for. 
The military auditor general at Fort St. 
George, now received 4000/. per annum, 
and, in addition to that, they were now 
about to grant 1500/. to the late auditor- 
general. It was true, he had given up 
the situation, and left India. But that 
very circumstance opened a new door for 
applications. For if, in consequence of 
the labour attached to a situation, the 
salary was raised, and the individual 
lioldiug it, thought fit immediately to re- 
sign, lie might, whether distressed or 
not, apply to the court for a round sum, 
to place him on something like a level 
with his successor in point of emolument. 

Mr. S. Dixon was of opinion, that the 
approval of the grant should have the 
confirmation of a second court. That 
mode of proceeding ought always to be 
followed. There was nothing disrespect- 
ful to the individual in pursuing it. For 
a gentleman who deserved well of the 
company, however often he came before 
the court, would be sure on such occa- 
sions, to receive fresh marks of esteem 
and respect. He conceived it was ex- 
tremely proper, in a case of that kind, 
the proceeding adopted by one court 
should be confirmed by another — and he 
suggested, whether it would not be as 
well, if a great part of the matter con- 
tained in the report were omitted. He 
thought that great part of the report 
might be left out with propriety. Certain- 
ly there was much of the service of this 
gentleman, which it was his bounden 
duty only to have done, as a servant of the 
company; but that was not the point 
which ought to be the immediate consi- 
deration of the court, They should re- 
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collect, that a great part of the colonel’s 
life had been devoted to the company ; 
and after thirty-two years’ service, it was 
not too much to give him the compara- 
tively trifling sum now proposed. He pre- 
sumed that the statement of the length of 
his service was correct. 

The Chairman informed the court, that 
the colonel had stated it himself, in his 
memorial. 

Mr. DU’on took it for granted, there- 
fore, that when the court looked to the 
Jong period of thirty-two years’ service 
in India, they would not think the remu- 
neration now proposed to be given was 
too much. According to his calculation, 
^1,500 would amount to no more than 
£4 0 a year for that period ; the propo- 
sition was merely to give him £1,500 — 
could that be considered too much for a 
person, who had faithfully performed his 
duty for that immense length of time, 
and in such a climate ? it must be taken 
too for granted, unless the contrary was 
shewn by facts, that during all that time 
he had conducted himself with fidelity, 
and with advantage to the company. He 
trusted, under these circumstances, the 
question would be carried unanimously. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird should not have spok- 
en upou tin* subject, did he not feel him- 
self hound, in fairness to himself, hav- 
ing objected to the grant in favour of Col. 
Ochterlony. On similar grounds he was 
bound to oppose the present motion. It 
would be unfair to his own motives on 
that occasion, if he were not to object to 
the present grant ; indeed, he should 
have thought himself justified in princi- 
ple to have opposed it, if it had been the 
first case of the kind ; but more particu- 
larly so after his opposition to General 
Ochterlony’s grant, on the same grounds- 
He did not enter into the merits of Col. 
Ochterlony, but he objected to the prin- 
ciple of granting a sum of money at one. 
general court ; and he did really think 
there was something very sound in the 
observation, which fell from the honour- 
able gentleman who spoke last, when he 
observed, upon the inconsistency of the 
by-laws, which required that there should 
be two courts to confirm the trifling grant 
of £200 a year, and yet the concurrence 
of but one court was required, to confirm 
a grant of perhaps £20,000. The incon- 
sistency of this principle was so obvious, 
that he was at a loss to imagine upon 
what ground it could have proceeded. 
He was happy now, however, to find that 
the time was approximating, when it 
would be utterly impossible to do other- 
wise than have two courts, to confirm 
#uch grants of money. He would there- 
fore suggest that the consideration of the 
present question should be postponed, if 
not until after the new law should be pas- 
sed, at least until another court. He had 


no objection to the merits of Colonel 
Bruce, for he had no doubt that, as far 
as merits went, that officer was entitled 
to the sum of £1,500. But he really 
thought that the directors ought, from 
common respect to the opinion, which ho 
believed was very general amongst the 
proprietors, to withdraw this proposition 
for the present ; and more particularly 
so, because if the court passed the reso* 
lution now, it would be final. This, 
therefore, was the season for opposition, 
because if it was now passed, Colonel 
Bruce would be clearly entitled to the 
money. He begged to be understood, that 
he only suggested this course of proceed- 
ing from principle, and not from any ob- 
jection to the amount of the sum, or the 
merits of the person. It must be admit- 
ted, that it was a very small sum ; but 
still that was perhaps the reason why he 
felt some little astonishment, that it 
should be brought forward on that day. 
If it was £20,000, he was thoroughly 
persuaded that the court of directors 
would not have ventured to have propos- 
ed it, within fourteen days of the time 
when it was expected that a new by-law 
would be made upon this subject. The 
smallness of the sum, therefore, proposed 
as it was at such a season, was a circum- 
stance of great suspicion, and he was 
quite satisfied that if Colonel Bruce had 
been consulted, he would have been the 
first to have flung it from him. He would 
have said, “ don’t bring this forward at 
this time: it will have the air of a 
jol) — as if you were afraid of a decision, 
and wished to take the court by surprise.** 
Now he was far from seeing that the 
smallness of the sum exempted it from 
that imputation ; the very smallness of 
the sum ought to have made the directors 
the more cautious of bringing it forward 
at such a time. Weak indeed was the de- 
fence of such a proceeding, if it were put 
upon the smallness of the sum. There- 
fore, in the name of Colonel Bruce, it 
ought to be withdrawn, for the sake of 
liis reputation. He (Mr. K.) objected to 
it in his turn, for he had no hesitation in 
saying, that he did believe this recom- 
mendation was founded in fairness ; but 
he objected to it solely upon the ground 
of consistency in his own conduct. If it 
had been a very large sum, he had no he- 
sitation in saying (perhaps he should not 
get much credit for liberal qualities by the 
statement), but if it had been a sum of 
£20,000, it would have taken a very 
long investigation to convince him that it 
was not a job. The directors placed 
themselves in that situation of having 
suspicious of that kind arise in men’s 
minds, by such haste in bringing the mo- 
tion forward in such a critical juncture, 
when it would do just as well a month 
hence, and be free from those suspicions 
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to which it now gave rise. He threw 
thifi out in perfect good-humour, think- 
ing it would be creditable to the directors 
to withdraw it from immediate conside- 
ration. For their own sakes, they ought 
to guard their proceeding from the im- 
putation he thought it liable to ; but more 
particularly, he thought they ought to 
guard Col. Bruce from the least imputa- 
tion upon the subject. If there should 
be any thing in this suggestion, for with- 
drawing the motion, that should appear 
to cast a slur upon Col. Bruce, he should 
be excessively sorry ; but he was per- 
suaded that the circumstance could, in no 
way whatever, affect the character and 
credit of the Colonel, either in the esti- 
mation of the proprietary or that of the 
public. For his own part, he could not 
consent to vote for this question, having 
voted against Colonel Ochterlony. He had 
voted against that gallant officer’s grant 
being taken into consideration at one 
court, and he considered himself bound 
to do the same in the present instance. 
This was his only objection ; and if it 
was determined to persevere in the ques- 
tion, he should certainly vote against it 
upon that giound. It was for those who 
were interested in Col. Bruce’s feelings to 
assist in preventing its further progress. 

The Chairman thought that the court 
of directors had no choice in the pro- 
ceeding. The fact was, that by the by- 
laws the question could not be now 
.withdrawn. It depended, therefore, up- 
on the general court whether they would 
adjourn its further consideration. It was 
right for the court gravely to consider 
this ; for as the law stood, the decision 
of the general court on that day must be 
conclusive. The case had been laid fairly 
before the court of proprietors, and it 
was for them to dispose of it. 

Mr. Elphinstone would trespass upon 
the court for not more than a minute. 
He was perfectly disinterested in the 
whole of the business, for he did not 
know Colonel Bruce, nor did he ever sec 
him to his knowledge. Therefore he (Mr. 
E.) must assert that he was as clear of 
any job as the honourable gentleman him- 
self, who was so very ready to impute it 
to the directors. He believed the court 
of directors had no feelings whatever in- 
consistent with their duty. 

Mr. Kinnaird said he imputed nothing 
to the directors. 

Mr. Elphinstone said, that if the hon. 
gentleman did not mean to impute it, he 
at least went 44 about and about it,” and 
no one could misunderstand the imputa- 
tions thrown out. If there was no mean- 
ing intended by what the hon. gentleman 
had said, perhaps it would have been 
better if he had been wholly silent. It 
had certainly struck him (Mr, E.) that the 
hon. gentleman had gone out of his la- 


titude for the very purpose of throwing 
out some imputation of improper con- 
duct in the directors. The hon. gentle- 
man would not however profit much by 
his endeavours for this purpose, the sub- 
ject was actually before and in the hands 
of the court, and he was very sorry to 
see it so ill attended on such a subject, 
but really he hoped that the hon. gentle- 
man was not speaking the sense even of 
the few proprietors present upon the 
question. The hon. gentleman had laid 
great stress upon the word we . — 44 fVe 
ought to do this and 44 we ought to do 
that,” as if he spoke the whole voice of 
the court. For his (Mr. K’s) own part, 
he valued what the hon. gentleman had 
spoken as the voice of an individual. Had 
tiie hon. gentleman confined himself to 
his individual character he would have 
contented himself by saying, 44 My opi- 
nion is this — and my opinion is that.” 
The hon. gentleman had asked, 44 What 
will the public think, what will the pro- 
prietors think if this thing is not put off? 
The public will believe that there is some 
doubt of Col. Bruce’s deserving this.” 
He (Mr. E.) believed there would be 
some injurious opinions formed if the 
question was put off; and, therefore, it 
was the duty of the court with a sub- 
stantive proposition before it, to decide 
upon the proposition on that day. The 
sum was not large, and he verily believed 
that Col. Bruce had worthily deserved it. 
For liis part, he had never seen him, nor 
did he know any thing of him, except as 
a servant of the company ; but be believ- 
ed that he had earned and deserved the 
grant. He should feel sorry if the ques- 
tion were postponed merely because a few 
individuals thought proper to oppose it. 
The proceeding was allowed by the by- 
laws ; it was sanctioned by practice ; but 
the hon. gentlemen who opposed it, seem- 
ed to wish to have every thing their own 
way, lie begged leave to suggest that the 
court of proprietors would save themselves 
a great deal of trouble and difficulty by 
not opposing the dictates of their own 
by-laws. 

Mr. Duron said, he understood that one 
of the proposed alterations in the by-laws 
was to prevent the recurrence of ques- 
tions of this kind in future, without 
having the consideration of two courts. 
The report of the committee upon that 
subject, would come before the court of 
proprietors in so short a time, that he 
hoped, considering the smallness ot the 
sum, and considering the length of ser- 
vices it was meant to reward, gentle- 
men would be pleased to concur in the 
motion at once, without any, further ad- 
journment ; for certainly the public, out 
of doors, aud it could not be helped, 
would think, that if there should be any 
delay, there must of necessity be some 
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demur on the part of the proprietors to 
this grant, and that such demur must 
originate on the ground of Col. Bruce’s 
merits. But, as the present by-law stood, 
and there was no dispute upon the score 
of merits, the colonel was entitled to the 
money. He could not understand upon 
what ground it was now opposed, parti- 
cularly as the alteration in the by-laws 
was likely so soon to take place. For 
one, he .should certainly give his concur- 
rence to what was proposed. 

The Chairman , in explanation, said, 
that when he spoke last, lie wished to be 
only understood, that if it was the general 
sense of the court, the question might be 
adjourned ; but if it was not the general 
sense of the proprietors, certainly, in 
point of regularity, the question should 
he decided upon at that moment. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins conceived that 
the proposition of his lion, friend (Mr. 
Hume) near him, was entirely with a 
view rather to the unanimous approbation 
of the general court upon the measuie 
recommended, than to throw any doubt 
upon the justice of Colonel Bruce’s claim 
to remuneration. He rather thought 
that the object of his lion, friend was to 
postpone the consideration of the subject 
until the natmeof the by-laws, now in 
prospect, was ascertained. The eomt 
must be aware, that if the question was 
persisted iu at the present moment it 
would be carried iu the affirmative, for it 
was hardly possible that the general court 
of proprietors would negative a question 
of that sort. But he begged leave to say 
that if thih was the determination of the 
couit, there were gentlemen present who 
were prepared to propose an amendment 
upon the question, and consequently if 
they were compelled to do this, it woiifld 
put an end to that unanimity which was 
so desirable upon the subject. He did 
not believe that his worthy friend meant 
to pledge himself to this line of conduct, 
if he could avoid it ; for he was persuaded 
his worthy friend objected rather to the 
time and manner, and principle of the 
thing — than any serious disposition lie 
had to oppose the measure itself. Una- 
nimity he believed was the object of his 
worthy friend, aud he hoped the general 
court would promote that object by con- 
senting to withdraw for the present the 
question proposed, rather than compel 
him to propose au amendment which 
must throw some degree of discredit on 
the proceeding. Nothing would be lost 
by postponing the subject, whereas the 
grant would come with more satisfaction 
when accompanied with that unanimity 
which it would meet with on a future 
day. He hoped, therefore, the court 
would consent to postpone it for the rea- 
sons his hon. friend had given. He 
6hould be sorry to see the question passed 
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when there were sonic serious doubts en- 
tertained by the court as to the regularity 
and decorum of the proceedings* It 
would give him pain to see a want of una- 
nimity upon such a subject; but if the 
court of directors placed his friends and 
himself in that situation, which he should 
wish to avoid, a sense of duty must prompt 
them to bring forwaid the amendment. 
He hoped even for the sake of the hon. 
officer that the question would be post- 
poned with a view to that unanimity 
which must he so pleasing to his feelings.' 
He (Mr. A.) believed him to be an officer 
of ureal merit, and even though be did 
not know him or his merits, it would be 
unworthy of him to say any thing against 
him. For the sake therefore ot that una- 
nimity which was desirable he hoped the 
court would consent to postpone the con- 
sideration of the question, as it was not 
deciding any opinion as to its merits. 

Mr. Pattison said, that if the question 
was to he postponed and the proposed 
new by-law should pass, by which indi- 
viduals must come before two courts in 
eases of this description, the consequence 
would be that Colonel Bruce must come 
before two other courts besides this. In 
the meantime he would stand impeached, 
in a manner, ot being unworthy the grant 
proposed. — (AV>, no, no.) — He must 
contend that il the new law passes, the 
case of Colonel Bruce would have to un- 
dergo the discussion of two other courts 
besides this; (hear, hear, hoar), and 
that was a hardship. Every thing too 
closely looked into became a hardship.* — 
{Hear, hear.) — For his part he consi- 
sidered Colonel Bruce’s an authentic good 
case. It stood upon its own mei its : hut 
at the same time he did not think it fair 
the colonel should he subjected to a great- 
er ordeal than that which his case was 
required to uudergo by the laws in being . 
At present he was only subjected by the 
law to the decision of one court ; there 
was this necessity in the case, that if the 
process of the by-laws had not been 
stopped, and the by-laws had actually 
passed, a general court on that day could 
not have carried the question. And, by 
the supposed by-law he must be subjected 
to a second discussion of his case after 
that by-law passed. Therefore he thought 
the fair line of proceeding would be 
to subject him only to the scrutiny of 
one court. In legal strictness the resolu- 
tion ought to pass and ought not to be 
subjected to the decision of another court. 
The object of the hon. gent, seemed to be 
to pass the by-law first, and then subject 
him to the inconvenience of having him 
brought before two other courts. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins collected from 
an observation of the hon. gent, who 
spoke last, that some doubts and^ tiifficul 
ties would arise upon the construction ot 
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the by-law to be proposed ; this was 
what he collected from the hon. gent. 
New it was for the court to say whether 
they would place themselves in that situa- 
tion. He could not agree with what fell 
from his hon. friend within the bar, that 
any doubts and difficulties would arise 
from the circumstance of postponing the 
colonel's case. There ought to be some 
confidence placed in the conduct of the 
court of proprietors ; but really from the 
maimer in which the subject was pressed 
it would lead to an apprehension that 
there was some doubt and some want of 
merit in the case. The natural result of 
that would be that every man must think 
it more material to agree in the necessity 
of further inquiry than to consent to the 
motion without farther question. But 
difficulties being now cut short by the 
by-laws, and further inquiry being re-^ 
fused, it would naturally lead to doubts 
of the soundness of the case. For his 
own part, if he were the directors, rather 
than expose the motion to such a sort of 
discussion, he would content himself by 
seconding the suggestion of his hon. 
friend : for otherwise the motion would 
be exposed to great hazard. His sincere 
hope was that the court would come to 
an unanimous resolution upon the sub- 
ject; but this could not be effected if 
there was not further delay allowed. He 
should feel happy in consenting to the 
motion if it was properly laid before the 
court, and he was sure that Colonel 
Bruce himself would feel no satisfaction 
in receiving a grant of money where there 
was the least shadow of doubt cast upon 
the propriety of the grant. There would 
he no injury sustained by delaying the 
subject until the new by-laws were adopt- 
ed, and then the case would come, before 
the court in a manner so cordial and 
grateful to the feelings of the proprietors, 
as could not fail to produce the unani- 
mous concurrence of every gentleman. 
But as matters at present stood it would 
be impossible to effect unanimity if the 
question was now pressed, for he, as a 
member of that court, would not dispense 
with the performance of his duty. 

Mr. Elphmstone said, that the conse- 
quence of such a proceeding would be 
to subject this gentleman to the most in- 
convenient suspense for a fortnight : and 
for what ? Why to please two or three 
individuals, who thought proper to start 
up and interpose unreasonable doubts and 
difficulties. If the court thought it right 
to afford this grant at all, they ought to 
afford it readily and willingly, and not 
put the colonel to the distress of a fort- 
night or a month's hesitation; and for 
what purpose ? Why, only to keep the 
matter in suspense. He Could not under- 
stand that the gentlemen had any other 
oltfect in view. It was much better to 


go into the merits of the case, and finish 
it at once rather than postpone it. In- 
deed there was no other mot ion that could 
be made upon the subject ; lor it was 
required by the by-law that the questions 
should be decided at one court, and 
therefore no good could be attained by 
referring it to a second. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said it was ne- 
cessary for him to move that the consi- 
deration of the subject be postponed, and 
to take the sense of the court upon that 
question. If he found that it would be 
postponed willingly, he would give nd 
farther trouble ; but otherwise he would 
go into the merits ol th 1 it once, and 
oppose it to the utmost ol In* power. He 
therefore concluded by moving— “ that 
the consideration of this question be post- 
poned to a future general court." 

Mr. Dixon said that there being a new 
question now proposed, he would make 
this one observation, namely, that if 
there was not a remedy so near at hand 
for preventing the recurrence of this pro- 
ceeding, he would have gone witli all hi9 
heart and soul, with his hon. friend : 
hut lie thought, considering the services, 
and the circumstances under which this 
case was brought before the court no fur- 
ther delay ought, to take plate. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins declared he was 
sure there would he a great want of una- 
nimity if the question was now pressed. 

The Chairman observed that lie believ- 
ed the original question had not been 
distinctly put ; it was this : “ that thie 
court approve and confirm the resolution 
of the court of directors of the 29th ult. 
granting the sum of 15001. to Lieut. Col. 
Patrick Bruce, late military auditor of 
Fort St. George." 

The Deputy Chairman thought there 
could be no doubt of the merits of the 
question. The court of directors had no 
desire to hasten the course of the trans- 
action. It had gone before them in the 
usual routine of business and he submit- 
ted to the hon. proprietor (Alderman AU 
kins) whether he would, merely for the 
sake of using his own power, leave the 
question hanging over the head of the 
colonel ; there being a law enacted which 
perfectly authorised the present proceed- 
ing. With respect to the new by-law that 
had been talked of, no one could at pre- 
sent say whether or not that law woukl 
be carried into effect. He therefore must 
ask whether it would not be better and 
more decorous, if the court thought the 
merits of the case justified the resolution, 
to come to an immediate decision, rather 
than hang this gentleman on the tenter 
hooks of suspense for a month longer, 
on a question too which must ultimately 
be carried with unanimity. He therefore 
hoped that there would not be any further 
opposition to the question. 
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Mr. Twining begged leave to state that 
he was totally unacquainted with the 
gentleman whose case was now brought 
before the court, and therefore he had 
no bias whatever on the subject ; but lie 
understood that the question had been 
brought before the court in a most satis- 
factory manner and conformably to the 
preseut established rules and customs of 
the company; and that no irregularity 
had been committed on the part of the 
court of directors. He understood, also, 
that no suspicion was entertained by any 
member of the general court, as to the 
fairness of the gentleman’s character, 
and the reasonableness of the sum pro- 
posed to he given to him. But it was 
said that the question should be put off 
till the projected by-laws had passed, 
or until the court had decided upon 
them. Now, supposing the by-law in 
question to pass — for it was mere mat- 
ter of supposition — and no gentleman 
could undertake to say with certainty 
that such a law would pass — but taking 
it for granted that the law alluded to 
should be established, why then this 
law, operating upon this gentleman, 
who uovv came forward according to the 
existing rules and regulations of the com- 
pany, would have the effect of an ex post 
facto law. That clearly would he so, if 
the suggested law were to pass, and 
therefore this gentleman who was be- 
fore the court now, under the law as it 
at present stands, must ultimately be go- 
verned by a law, which is not at this 
moment in existence. There was no 
question raised against the gallant co- 
lonel : but bon. gentlemen proposed to 
put the subject, and for what purpose, 
why, in order to make a law which, if 
it should become one, was intended to 
bear retrospectively ! Ileally — for his 
part he did not know any thing more 
unfair or improper. It had been decid- 
ed that the gentleman had real merits 
to entitle him to the money in question, 
and the claim seemed to the court of 
directors, as honourable a one as any 
proposition that ever came before them. 
What, then, could be the motive for 
keeping this claim in abeyance, in or- 
der to wait for an un-named by-law ? 
If the court of proprietors had any 
doubt of the propriety of the grant,— 
and if they thought that there was any 
ground for suspicion,— and that this 
gentleman's merits did not entitle him 
to a fair claim,— why, then, the conse- 
quence would be, that the proprietors 
would reject his proposal, altogether. 
But if they thought otherwise — he (Mr. 
T.) for one, wished the question should 
be decided at the present moment. 

Mr. Kinnaird could not endure the 
idea of having the question put upon 
the footing, in which it was met by the 


bon. gentlemen within the bar. He did 
not think that the language they had 
used tended very much to harmonize 
the court, or produce unanimity upon 
this question. After the language used 
by the deputy chairman, it was impos- 
sible for any proprietor to sit in that 
court, without expressing his surprize 
and astonishment at the state and man- 
ner in which he and his colleagues had 
thought proper to treat this subject. 
Indeed it had been more than once his 
(Mr. K’s) lot to hear from that side of 
the bar, very strong reproofs pass upou 
the conduct of gentlemen on his side. 
Now he appealed to the court whether 
there was any occasion either from the 
language or the manner of any gentle- 
men on this side of the bar, which 
called for any personal or illiberal im- 
putation of motives, in the course of the 
present friendly conversation ? — And yet 
the lion, deputy chairman had taken upon 
himself to state, that the hon. aider- 
man’s (Atkins) motives were merely to 
shew his power, lie (Mr. K.) ventur- 
ed to say, that the lion, alderuiau had 
merely acted from the same motives that 
lie (Mr. K.) and other individuals on his 
side of the bar had acted. Persuaded he 
was that the lion aldeiman was far 
above acting upou such illiberal mo- 
tives. For himself lie had no desire to 
shew any power on the present occasion. 
He only stood in the situation of any 
other proprietor, who was anxious of 
doing his duty as a member of the court, 
and lie could not be supposed to have 
any bad or improper motives for his 
conduct. Now, there was another part 
of the language held on that “side of the 
bar, by the four hon. directors who bad 
spoken, which lie must beg most vehe- 
mently to deprecate. They had said it 
was a hardship upon the gentleman, 
who had come before the court of pro- 
prietors. — Really, upon his word, this 
was the first time he had ever heard that 
it was a hardship upon any person who 
came before the court, and said, “ he so 
good as to give me out of your bounty, a 
remuneration for services'’— to be told 
that his claim ought to be considered be- 
fore it was granted. Truly, it was a 
hardship for such a person to be told, 
“ we must think of your claim twice." 
What was it that the court of directors 
had taken upon themselves to do ? — 
They had taken upon themselves to re- 
munerate one of their servants, and to 
give away a large sum of the company's 
money : and then the court of proprietors 
were to be told that it was a severe hardship 
that the gentleman was to come and asK 
for the money twice ! Would it be a hard- 
ship, then, if the court were to pass 
that law, which be hoped would be una- 
nimously passed, by which thoftfe who 
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should come afterwards to claim money 
in this way, were to he called upon to 
submit their claims to two courts ? — 
Really, such language as this he never 
heard in that court before. Was it to he 
endured, that the court were to be told 
that such a law imposed a hardship upon 
an applicant for money, when he should 
be railed upon to come a second time 
before the court for the confirmation of 
his grant? — It was a hardship, — for- 
sooth ! to he asked twice to establish his 
claim upon legitimate grounds ! If there 
was any hardship in the ease, the hard- 
ship was upon the court ot proprietors, 
who were denied the privilege of con- 
sidering twice whether they should grant 
such a sum of money. Truly, because 
they asked this privilege, they were 
told by the lion, deputy-chairman, “ they 
would hang the gentleman one long 
whole month upon the tenter-hooks, if 
they were to consider a second time of 
the propriety of gi anting him the sum 
of £1500!” — Was it really the ease, that 
a delay of a week or a mouth in the 
grant of such claim, would he the min 
of this gentleman and his family ? Or 
Bucii an inconvenience as would gieatly 
distress him ? — Did the gentleman come 
forward and place the whole of his hap- 
piness into so small a sum as £1500 ?— 
And could he have any objection if his 
claim was well founded, to come forward 
and meet the proprietors, face to face, 
twice, and prove that he was fairly en- 
titled to it. The gentleman came for- 
ward ami asked for this sum, not as a 
petitioner, hut asked it as an appeal to 
the company’s justice. Therefore, he 
(Mr. K.) thought the gentleman did not 
owe the lion, deputy-chairman any thanks 
for stating that he was on the tenter- 
hooks if this question was postponed. He 
(Mr. K.) trusted that Colonel Bruce en- 
tertained not a shadow of doubt of the 
result of this application. He was sure 
that gentleman would have too much 
manliness to have such a thought con- 
nected with his motives for this appeal. 
And, in the name of Colonel Bruce, he 
protested against that gentleman’s being 
supposed to “ hang on the tenter-hooks.” 
If this subject should be delayed for ano- 
ther month, lie (Mr. K.) was persuaded 
that the gentleman had too much inde- 
pendence to be influenced by such illiberal 
feelings ; and he had no doubt that if 
the bon. deputy-chairman were to ask 
Col. Bruce’s sentiments upon the subject, 
he would tell him that he was influenced 
ly no consideration ; that he asked only 
for justice — that he asked for no favour, 
and was ready to prove his claim to what 
was offered. If Col. Bruce was consult- 
ed upon the subject, he would answer, 
“ I stand upon my own character, and f 
entertain no' fears for the result of an 


inquiry into my claims to this money.” 
Sure he was, that if Col. Bruce had any 
idea of wluit was going forward in that 
court, lie would lie the first to propose 
and recommend the propriety of a further 
consideration of the case. He (Mr. K.) 
therefore protested against Hie idea of 
Col. Bruce’s being placed under a hard- 
ship by delay. The effect of such a no- 
tion would be injurious to the feelings of 
Col. Bruce ; for if the court were to hold 
out that they were placing him under a 
hardship, they would then, indeed, be 
imposing a real hardship upon his feel- 
ing. They would be doing him a disfa- 
vour. It was doing him a gross disfavour 
to say, that any hardship was imposed 
upon him by coming to the 1 ('.solution 
now suggested. The court of directors 
had no right to say, that the proprietors 
were* placing Col. Bruce under a hard- 
ship. M’liat lie (Mr. K.) asked for had 
prudence and discretion for its founda- 
tion, and the question was not what the 
amount of the sum was, but whether it 
was fit, as a principle of action in that 
court, whether any sum, howevet small, 
should ho granted at one court ? It was 
not because the sum was confined to 
£’1500 that he objected to the present 
proposal ; for if it. was £50,000, and 
was recommended upon pi oper grounds, 
lie should not refuse it if it came regu- 
larly before the court. He had already 
distinctly stated the ground of his oppo- 
sition to the present giant. What was it ? 
Why, because lie had objected to Col. 
Ocbterlony’s grant upon the same 
ground ; and as lie had said before, if 
this had been a grant of £.50,000 he 
would have felt the same objection. 
Once more he begged to say, that he and 
liis hon. friends had no other motives for 
their conduct than consistency and prin- 
ciple ; and if the court of directors wish- 
ed the proprietors to he unanimous upon 
this subject, they would at once consent 
to postpone the question. If they did 
not consent to this, then he had distinct- 
ly explained the motives why he and his 
hon. friends persevered in objecting to it. 
If the thing was right, it was much 
more honourable to Col. Bruce to have 
the question postponed, than to enforce 
it at that time against the sense of the 
proprietary ; and he insisted, that upon 
such delay, the court did not place him 
under any hardship. He was under no 
hardship, if called upon, to subject him- 
self to those by-laws which should be 
passed, nor would lie be exposed to any 
hardship if his case was submitted to the 
due consideration of the proprietors, 
knowing, as be did, and every man must, 
that if his case was well founded it 
would be met upon pure and liberal prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. JEiphmstone said, that if the ho- 
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nourable gentleman who spoke last, was 
giving the opinion of the general court, it 
would be entitled to great weight, but he 
trusted that was not the case. The opi- 
nion of the honourable gentleman was en- 
titled to no more consideration than what 
was due to that of any other individual. 
For although the lion, gentleman had 
made use of the plural pronoun we, lie 
had no right to assume, that there was 
any other gentleman in court, who con- 
curred with him in sentiment. Therefore, 
when the lion, ge ntlemen spoke of vs and 
of we, he must not expect that his opinion 
would have any more weight than as the 
declaration of his individual sentiment. 
He (Mr. E.) believed it was himself who 
made use of the phrase, “ hanging upon 
tenter-hooks,” which had given so much 
offence to the lion, gentleman. He would 
now repeat the expression again, that he 
did think an unnecessary delay of this 
description, would be hanging the lion, 
officer upon the tenter-hooks of expecta- 
tion and suspense, lie maintained that 
it was neither just nor liberal to oppose 
obstacles in the way of so honest and 
conscientious a case. He (Mr. E.) should 
not give way to the single opinion of any 
man in that court, backed as he was, by 
the soundness and honesty of the case 
which was advocated. It was not be- 
cause the bon. gentleman said, we do this 
— and we do that — that therefore he was 
to carry the sense of the court. His was 
but the opinion of an individual ; and he 
(Mr. E.) would not bow to any individual 
opinion. ( Hear , hear, hear.) 

The Deputy Chairman begged to say, 
that notwithstanding the intemperate 
manner of t lie hon. gcntlcmairs speech, 
he did not mean to retract one single 
word of what he had said. It had been 
acknowledged by every body that no ques- 
tion could arise upon the merits of this 
gentleman ; and all that was said by way 
of recommending the question of post- 
ponement, was that there would be a by- 
law, hereafter to be proposed, under the 
operation of which, this gentleman's case 
ought to be submitted. From the manner 
in which the gentleman on the other side 
of the court, seemed to speak, it would 
really appear that there was no doubt 
whatever but such a law would be carried 
into effect. They had forgotten, however, 
that the law had not yet been brought 
forward, and that it remained a ques- 
tion, whether the proprietors would 
adopt it at all? Probably they might 
adopt it; but it should be remembered 
that such a law was at present, unknown. 
The court of directors had followed the 
law as it now stood, and they submitted, 
that there was no pretence, either upou 
the merits, or the principle of the case, 
for putting off this proceeding to another 
general court. 
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Mr. Alderman Atkins said, he did not 
make use of any observation in the course 
of this discussion to shew any power he 
might have, as a proprietor, to interrupt 
unanimity on this question. He had 
merely stated, that he, for one, depre- 
cated the manner of bringing forward a 
motion which tended to excite observa- 
tion and disunion, which of all things, 
lie wished to avoid. It was not that he 
desired to exercise any power he might 
have, that prompted him to this course 
of conduct. The conscientious discharge 
of his duty, and that alone, had infill** 
diced his actions, in that day’s proceed- 
ings. If, however, he found his humble 
power, such as it was, attempted to be 
invaded, lie would make use of every ex- 
ertion within his ability in defending his 
rights, and contending for Iris powers. 
He had abstained, most industriously, from 
making use of any hard words in the 
course of the conversation, but he 
thought there was very little encourage- 
ment for him to persevere hi that deter- 
mination, after the tone and language of 
the hon. gentlemen within the bar. It 
was not, however their language or their 
tone, that should intimidate him from 
expressing his opinions and defending his 
rights. Nevertheless, he should always, 
lie hoped, express his opinions with tem- 
perance and moderation, lie had endea- 
voured to do so that day, with a sincere 
wish to avoid every thing that might look 
like disunion or disagreement ; but from 
the manner in which the subject was now 
brought forward, lie pledged himself that 
he would do every thing in his power to 
exert the rights lie had in that place; 
and the directors might rely upon it, he 
should not be wanting in spirit to enforce 
those rights. 

The Chairman then read the question ; 
—when 

Alderman Atkins rose again, and 
said, that having been unjustly accused 
of exercising his powers, he should now 
exercise them indeed. He had moved an 
amendment to the question which had 
been just read, in which he was deter- 
mined to persevere ; for as no concessions 
were made to him, he would make none. 

Mr. Bosanquct apprehended that the 
amendment now moved, would not be 
effective ; for there being a substantive 
motion before the court, the bon. aider- 
man must propose to leave out the words 
of the original motion, for the purpose 
of inserting some other words in their 
stead, by way of amendment. 

Alderman Atkins said he was quite 
aware that he should not be able to pro- 
pose an amendment to the main question, 
his would be a question of adjournment. 
He had, however, no objection to with- 
draw his amendment, as his friends and 
himself were ready now to meet the quea- 
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tidn, and do their duty. If the court, 
however, would acquiesce in the propo- 
sition for putting off the question, lie 
should not attempt to oppose it. His 
sole object was to avoid the question, by 
some arrangement such as he had sug- 
gested ; but if it was determined to per- 
severe in the question, he must now 
meet it, and exert himself in the dis- 
charge of his duty. Certainly his object 
wow could not be attained by his amend- 
ment in its present shape; therefore, 
with the general concurrence of the court, 
he would withdraw his amendment. 

The lion. Alderman accordingly with- 
drew his amendment. 

The Chairman then put the question 
again, when 

Mr. Hume rose and said, that before 
the question was put, lie meant to move 
an amendment. As he had already stated, 
perhaps he came forward to move this 
amendment with a very bad grace, when 
jt was recollected the part he had taken 
in Sir David Ochterlony’s case. When 
that case was before the court, he him- 
self had strenuously urged an immediate 
decision upon it. He was afterwards ex- 
tremely sorry for having done so, although 
at that time lie thought he was perfectly 
right. The principle to which he alluded 
was, that every grant of money by the 
general court should come under the con- 
sideration of the proprietors at two 
courts, to ensure their deliberate opi- 
nions. He did, in opposition to bis lion, 
friends’ opinions, urge the immediate 
decision upon General Ochterlony's grant, 
not considering the extent and the ten- 
dency to which the principle of it went. 
If the lion. Deputy Chairman (Mr. Bebb) 
had waited, and not assigned to him (Mr. 
H.) the lowest and the basest motives for 
his present conduct : motives which lie 
should disdain to acknowledge, and which 
he was surprised to hear assigned within 
the bar ; lie would have found that such 
conduct could not be deservedly laid to 
liis charge. He was accused of exerting 
his power, as a proprietor — to do what ? 
To torture / and to give unnecessary 
trouble! — That was not his (Mr. H.’s) 
nature. He cautioned that lion, gentleman 
in future to be on his guard, in assigning 
motives to any man of such a nature, 
without being well founded in his charge. 
He had blamed him (Mr.Bebb) for assign- 
ing motives to him (Mr. H.) of an impro- 
per nature, in bringing forward this ques- 
tion. Now he appealed to the court, 
whether a word had dropped from him, 
to justify such an insinuation ? He had 
not even noticed to the court, that he 
should move for an amendment ; the hon. 
alderman had only mentioned, that it 
was likely to be made if time for consi- 
deration were not allowed. For his own 
part, knowing that his mode of address- 


ing the directors had on former occasions 
unintentionally given offeuce, he bad 
come down to the court with a firm de* 
termination to avoid, as much as pos- 
sible, every expression which could have 
the remotest tendency to give offence, or 
to throw any imputation upon the court 
of directors : but when the hon. deputy 
chairman came forward in this manner to 
be the aggressor, and impute unworthy 
motives to liis hon. friend and himself, he 
would be himself to blame, if any thing 
took place in the course of that discus- 
sion, or in the course of any future busi- 
ness, which might be of an unpleasant 
nature. He (Mr. H.) now came forward, 
not to propose a resolution of liis own, 
hut one of liis honourable and learned 
friend’s (Mr. Jackson’s), who was unable 
to attend the court to the end of that 
day’s proceedings ; but in consequence of 
his (Mr. H.’s) own improper conduct, in 
urging premature decision in the proceed- 
ings upon General Ochterlony’s grant, 
and confessing that he had done wrong 
in so doing then, and being w illing to re- 
pair his fault as much as possible, lie did 
not scruple for a moment to receive the 
amendment from his hon. and learned 
friend, who had intended to propose it 
to the court himself, if the motion which 
had already been proposed for postponing 
this question should be refused. He ap- 
proved entirely of his friend's amend- 
ment, and only regretted that he could 
not give it that support, which his hon. 
and learned friend was so much better 
able to give. But were his honourable 
friends and himself thus tamely to sit by* 
and hear themselves accused of motives 
for their conduct so unworthy of their 
characters ? and he must say, that it was 
in defiance of such illiberal conduct, that 
lie was determined now to persevere with 
the amendment, which he felt to be more 
imperiously necessary than before. The 
amendment would shew tli.it their oppo- 
sition to this question was founded upon 
public principle, and not upon selfish 
or personal views ; and he further trusted, 
whatever might be the decision with res- 
pect to the amendment, that the court of 
proprietors would be satisfied that it was 
not done through the spirit of saving the 
company’s money, and of preventing the 
grant of a sum which one of the com- 
pany’s servants might be entitled to re- 
ceive. It was not the amount of the 
grant to which he and his friends object- 
ed, for the principle of their appointment 
to a grant of 1 ,500/. would equally extend 
to a grant of 650/. or 50,000/. What he 
protested against, was the idea of hasten- 
ing, and urging with such expedition, the 
expenditure of the company’s money, 
without due consideration; for, as one 
of his hon. friends had said, it would in- 
deed be an extraordinary position to 
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maintain, “ that it would be a hardship 
Upon any individual, to be sent back for 
fourteen days or a month, in order that 
his case might be fairly discussed.” — 
Would it, indeed, be hanging a man up 
to torture, or on tenter-hooks, as the De- 
puty Chairman said, if he were called upon 
to wait for a fortnight before his claim 
should be ratified ? The very idea of 
haste, in cases of this description, must 
excite a suspicion in the mind of every 
man present that the claim was not 
just, that it was without foundation, 
and could not bear investigation. Cer- 
tainly in his (Mr. H.'s) mind the meri- 
torious claims of Col. Bruce had never 
once been questioned ; but the appear- 
ance, if any, in the present case, excit- 
ed a suspicion that all was not very right ; 
for if the claim was well founded he 
should be glad to know what occasion 
there was for enforcing an immediate de- 
cision upon the grant ? The rights of 
Col. Bruce could not be injured by delay 
or by investigation. On the contrary, 
the more they were inquired into, the 
more would they be confirmed , and the 
more would the proprietary be satisfied 
of their justice and liberality ; and Col. 
Bruce would receive it also with the 
greater credit. No doubt the court of di- 
rectors had considered this matter a 
good deal ; but it should be remembered 
that the court of proprietors had not 
considcied it at all. It was not fair 
therefore, to say that their refusal of the 
grant, at the present moment, and the 
first hearing, would be hanging this poor 
gentleman up to torture. For his own 
part, he thought the greatest torture to 
a liberal and honest mind would be the 
idea of having his claims subjected to 
doubts and difficulties, which were obvi- 
ated by a majority, instead of being dis- 
pelled by enquiry and truth — and yet this 
was the sort of justice to which the di- 
rectors seemed determined to consign 
this gentleman. Had Col. Bruce's ex- 
istence depended on the immediate grant 
of this j£I500, it might be a considerati- 
on for entertaining the motion immedi- 
ately ; but when every body knew that 
Col. Bruce's circumstances were com- 
fortable, (which they might well be, after 
so long a residence in India, with a very 
magnificent salary,) it gave rise to a sus- 
picion that there was some undue motive 
in pressing forward this early decision, 
and that there was some apprehension in 
the minds of the directors that, if the ques- 
tion were postponed and narrowly enquir- 
ed into by the proprietors before another 
general court, it would not be eutertain- 
ed. The hon. Chairman having thought 
proper to attribute motives to his (Mr. 
H.'s) friends and himself of so improper 
a nature as had been mentioned, and, 
as he had not thought proper, buthaddeli- 


berately told the court “ that he would 
not retract his imputations,” certainly he 
(Mr. H.) would not chuse to retract hit 
observations. It was not his disposition 
to urge any thing with asperity or intem- 
perance ; but in a case where the object 
of the court of directors was to bear the 
proprietors down by improper imputati- 
ons, instead of by reason and conviction, 
he certainly felt it his duty to stand up 
and vindicate his hon. friends' and his own 
conduct in that court. He saw, from the 
disposition of the court, that all he should 
be able to do at present would be to re- 
cord his reasons for bringing this amend- 
ment forward, convinced as he was that, 
if the measure was delayed but for a 
short time, all useful and proper purposes 
would be attained, it was certainly with 
feelings of sorrow and regret that he 
brought forward the amendment at all, 
but as they would not allow fourteen 
days to consider the question he had no 
justifiable alternative. He had no doubt 
of that hon. officer’s meritorious servi- 
ces, except what the Deputy Chairman had 
excited ; but he expressly opposed the 
present resolution, upon the principle that 
no sum of money ought to be voted by 
the proprietors without the consideration 
and sanction of two general courts, spe- 
cially summoned on purpose. This was 
the principle and the reason upon which 
lie proposed the amendment, and he 
would now conclude by reading it. He 
proposed that the whole of the words of 
the resolution after the word That should 
be left out, for the purpose of sub- 
stituting the following words : — “ This 
“ court, without entering into the merits 
“ of Col. Bruce, is of opinion that the 
practice of voting sums of money, 
either by way of gratuity or pension, 
without taking time to consider of the 
grounds upon which the directors re- 
commend such advances, is unconsti- 
tutional and unwise, especially consi- 
dering how immediately the public are 
now interested in the pecuniary affairs 
of the East- India Company, and how 
important it is that government, to 
whom this company has so often had 
occasion to apply for pecuniary assist- 
ance, and to whose aid this company 
may be again obliged to recur, should 
be justified in relying upon the vigi- 
lance and integrity of the general court, 
and their faithful discharge of those 
duties, which the legislation has been 
pleased to attach to the high privileges 
with which it has invested the proprie- 
tors, and that therefore it is expedient, 
that the proposed grant to Col. Patrick 
Bruce be deferred until the next court, 
and that in the mean time, all papers 
and proceedings respecting the same be 
open to the inspection of the proprie- 
tors." He begged permission to offer 
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one word more in explanation, merely as 
lo the ground of it. The ground on 
which it stood was that the proceeding of 
the day was unconstitutional in as far as 
a grant of public money was to be made 
without that attention and consideration 
with which the proprietors are entrusted 
by the legislature, and ought not to be re- 
cognized in compliment to the feelings of 
any individual. It was in that acceptation 
unconstitutional in principle, although 
it might stand in form, and when lie 
considered that the postponement of the 
question could have been productive of 
no possible mischief, he had hoped for 
the sake of the hon. officer, that the wish 
of the proprietors would have been acced- 
ed to by the gentlemen within the bar. 
Every effort for this purpose having been 
defeated, he would now conclude by hand- 
ing in the amendment which was entirely 
founded upon reasonable, just, and con- 
stitutional principles. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins seconded the 
amendment, which was then handed in, 
and read from the chair. 

Mr. Pattison rose to say a few words 
upon the proceedings, as they at present 
stood. He said that to a certain extent, 
the general court had pursued them with 
so much harmony, lie had hoped they 
would have concluded in the same spirit. 
Nothing would give him greater uneasi- 
ness than to see the harmony of the court 
disturbed by any thing which came from 
within the bar : but at the same time lie 
must acknowledge himself to become con- 
vinced that the amendment just proposed 
had not originated from any thing that 
had dropped from the hon. Deputy Chair- 
man ; it was an amendment suggested 
long before any thing had passed to pro- 
duce irritation — it was an amendment, 
brought down to the court “ ready cut 
and dry” by the honourable and learned 
gentleman who had left the room, and 
had been bequeathed as a legacy to the 
honourable gentleman who had just sat 
down. — ( Laughter , hear, hear !) — It was 
manifest, that this thing had been taken 
up, even before the business of the day 
was hatched to be brought before the 
court. It was evident that the honoura- 
ble and learned gentleman had come pre- 
pared with this attack, and it could no 
longer be said that the honourable gentle- 
man and his friends were taken by sur- 
prize, or were unguarded when this sub- 
ject of discussion was brought forward. 

Mr. Dixon interposed and said, he was 
not one of the friends, he hoped, that 
the honourable director now alluded to. 

Mr. Pattison replied, he certainly 
meant to exempt the hon. gentleman in 
the spectacles from the allusiou he had 
made; but it was not unnatural he should 
make a mistake when he had occasional- 
ly seen that hon. gentleman belonged to 


the party in the corner. He (Mr. P.) 
would not have taken so much notice of 
this part of the proceeding had it not been 
repeatedly said by those gentlemen “ That 
the court was taken by surprize, and was 
unprepared to conic to a decision upon 
the subjects laid before them.” This 
being the case, and an amendment 
brought before the court founded upon 
t his sort of principle, he had no doubt it 
was framed after a great deal of closet 
consideration. Hut certainly it was an 
amendment of a most extraordinary na- 
ture : for lie was at a loss to imagine how 
the proceedings of the day could he said 
to be unconstitutional. How could it be 
considered unconstitutional when it was 
founded upon the existing laws of the 
company? It was clearly constitutional 
in respect to the present laws ; but the 
misfort une seemed to be that it was not 
constitutional accoiding to the laws which 
the hon. gentlemen on the other side the 
bar seemed determined to impose upon 
the company, lie begged 10 read over 
the amendment, (the amendment handed 
to the hon. gentleman) as he had no doubt 
it had undergone the operation of being 
submitted to the midnight lamp of the 
lion, and learned gentleman. He did not 
know whether the hon. gentleman who 
moved it, ever saw it before that day, but 
the hon. and learned gentleman who had 
left the court, and was not there to sup- 
port his constitutional amendment, had 
no doubt conned the matter over and over, 
before he ventured to bring it forth. How- 
ever, as the hon. and learned gentleman 
was not there to defend himself, he 
should certainly not make any further ob- 
servations upon his conduct. But hav- 
ing left his child behind to the care of the 
lion, proprietor who had kindly adopted 
and fathered the bantling , he should con- 
fine his observation to tin* conduct of the 
step-father. — (Laughter, hear, hear l ) — 
Now, what was the imputation upon the 
present proceeding ? — Why, “ that it was 
unconstitutional,” and in violation of the 
laws of the company— for it must go 
that length in order to be unconstitution- 
al. He begged most strenuously to deny 
that there was any thing unconstitutional 
in the business. It was strictly conform- 
able to the actual laws now in being. 
How could those be unconstitutional ? 
Therefore if the hon. gentleman’s premi- 
ses were founded in fallacy, consequently 
his conclusion must be erroneous. For if 
the premises were wrong, the conclusion 
seldom established the point to be demon- 
strated — that was self-evident. He was 
sorry that the hon. and learned gentleman 
with whom he had bad occasionally some 
skirmishes was absent on the present occa- 
sion. He could not absolutely rejoice at his 
absence. He rather lamented it, and should 
have been happy to meet that hon. and 
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learned gentleman, face to face. But he 
would maintain what he had asserted be- 
fore, that if the decision of this question 
was postponed, Colonel Bruce would 
sustain a hardship : because he was en- 
titled by the actual law of the company 
to have the question decided on that very 
day. He would not talk of his being sus- 
pended on the tenter-hooks : for though 
the adjournment of this question was un- 
justifiable, yet he hoped that Colonel 
Bruce’s circumstances in the world were 
such that the refusal, for the present, of 
the ^1500 would not affect him. But 
what he complained of was an interfer- 
ence upon a point which he was sure was 
dearer to the Colonel than any pecuniary 
consideration. It would iu a degree throw 
a sort of stigma upon his fame and cha- 
racter which must depend upon the 
manner in which the proposition was 
that day received. For if the question 
were not carried at once the inference 
which the world would draw would be 
fliat Colonel Bruce did not deserve the 
money and that it was refused upon the 
notion of some blemish in his merits. 
This was a very sound and fair argument . 
An hon. gentlemati who had just flown 
(Mr. David Kinnaird) had informed the 
court that the reason for his opposing 
this motion was because he had voted 
against General Ochterlony. The court 
were informed by another lion, gentle- 
man (Mr. Hume) who had voted iu fa- 
vour of General Ochterlony’ s chiiin that 
he had now found he was then in the 
wrong. If the court were to follow those 
gentlemen through their various changes 
of piinciple, and motives for conduct, 
and if the court were to act upon the 
principles which the// had laid down, the 
inference would be that most of the pro- 
ceedings of the court would be discovered 
to have been founded in error and injus- 
tice. From thence it would follow that 
if the hon. gentleman was wrong iu vo- 
ting for General Ochterlony’ s grant, the 
court had acted unjustly In that proceed- 
ing, Now on the present occasion it was 
utterly impossible to deny that the court 
of directors were acting upon a fair and 
liberal principle. They had established 
ftu opinion that the gentleman whose 
case was now before the court, had really 
deserved what was proposed to be given 
to him, and they had submitted bis case 
to the consideration of the proprietors 
conformably to the established practice 
of the company, and consistently with 
its rutes and regulations. If the hon. 
gentleman bad any thing to urge against 
this claim upon the subject of Colonel 
Bruce’s merits, there was nothing to have 
prevented his bringing it forw-jd ; but 
as nothing of that kind could be urged, 
the motives of the court of directors in 
laying the subject before them were per- 
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fectly justifiable, it should be recollected 
that Colonel Bruce had been long a faith* 
ful servant to the company, and that the 
court of directors had on consideration 
of his merits iucreased the salary of, his 
office. He had therefore a very lucrative 
appointment, the value of which had 
been increased expressly on account of 
his diligence and activity. Indisposition 
however, obliged him to forego those ad- 
vantages, and the court of directors had 
proposed to give him this very moderate 
remuneration as a mark of their sense of 
his merits. But — forsooth ! — there were 
two or three gentlemen in the court, who 
iu order to shew — he must not say their 
power — for that would give them offence ; 
but he hoped they would not be able to 
shew their power on this occasion — had 
interposed their opposition to this grant ; 
and that without any justifiable reason. 
He (Mr. P.) had no desire himself to 
shew auy power on this occasion ; all he 
desired was, that the court of proprietors 
or those gentlemen who felt the subject 
as it ought to be felt, would vote with 
the court of directors and save this hou. 
Colonel from the imputation of doubt 
and difficulty which would haug over 
him, if the decision was delayed beyond 
this day. 

Mr. Dixon said that at this late hour 
of the day lie was not disposed to occupy 
much more of the time of the court: bu$ 
the amendment could not he received as 
it was now worded. He would only ap- 
peal to the hon. gentlemen’s own indivi- 
dual understandings whether there was 
any thing to justify the expression which 
the hon. diiector who spoke last took no- 
tice of — namely the expression of “ this 
being an unconstitutional proceeding?’* 
Never had any word been so misapplied 
as the word unconstitutional on the pre- 
sent occasion. His hon. friend (Mr. 
Hume) had expressed his sorrow that ho 
had ever been induced to sanction the 
proceedings in the case of General Qch- 
tcrlony. If the court were now acting 
unconstitutionally in the present case, 
it was quite clear that in General Ochr 
terlony’s case they had also acted uncon- 
stitutionally. He was glad to find that 
all that had been said to day could not 
affect tin* substantial justice of the ques- 
tion. It was founded in liberality and 
fairness. It was conducted legally and 
regularly; and he hoped therefore that a 
question so recommended would finally 
be decided on that day. 

Mr. Hume rose to explain.— He Ipul 
been accused of inconsistency on the pre- 
sent occasion ; and his hon. friend *was 
also accused of inconsistency. Nptbiug 
could be more unjust than such pi accu- 
sation. All he cbuld say was, that he 
had persevered throughout ip what he 
conceived to be the conscientious dis- 

Voi. II. O 
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charge of h\8 duty, and not from consi- 
derations of personal interest ; and what- 
ever might be thought of him by gentle- 
men on the other side of the bar, for they 
had not ventured to charge him with in- 
terested views, he should still persevere 
in acting upon that principle. With re- 
gard to the shew of power in this reso- 
lution. although he did not expect to 
derive any one advantage in his perse- 
verance on the present occasion, yet he 
should still maintain his ground : his 
sole object being to put it upon reroid, 
that such ought to be the principle upon 
which this court should act; and it 
might not pass unnoticed before another 
assembly — and however much gentlemen 
might ridicule the word unconstitutional , 
yet he still maintained that the word 
of his lion, friend was very properly 
applied in a general sense, to a question 
of that nature : and although his amend- 
ment might he negatived, yet the public 
and the country would understand that 
there were some proper principles in that 
court, upon the subject of a hasty and 
inconsiderate expenditure of the com- 
pany's money. He was accused of incon- 
sistency when he was endeavouring lo 
shew that the inconsistency rested with 
those, who originated this motion ; he 
considered inconsistency of conduct, in 
this court, to be voting for this and for 
that question, as interest or party might 
urge with respect to principle ; but, as 
he had on this and on every occasion iti 
this court, voted as he spoke oh princi- 
ple, he could not consider the application 
of the hon. director’s words to him, as 
at all admirable. He would appeal to 
the court whether he deserved Mich an 
imputation. For his own part, he 
thought there was never an imputation 
more misapplied — at this late hour, as 
all the charges were equally groundless, 
•lie would not detain this court by reply- 
ing to them. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, that the 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Pattison) had ob- 
served, that the business of the day had 
commenced with a great deal of good 
humour. He (Mr. A.) must confess, 
that he had no other motive in his own 
mind in the part he had acted, than^o 
promote harmony and good humour. 
He did not think, however, that the ill- 
hpmour in the court, had commenced on 
his side of the bar. It must be obvious 
to every one, that the imputation which 
had fallen from the hon. Deputy Chair- 
man*, of his (Mr. A ,’s) having opposed 
this question merely for the sake of shew- 
ing his power, was not very well calcu- 
lated to promote harmony and good 
humour. That honourable director must 
be Awrire, that such conduct would na- 
turally provoke the exercise of any 
power, which any individual proprietor 


might have, in opposing proceedings of 
that description. He (Mr. A.) had en- 
tertained no idea of wantonly exercising 
his power; hut when his rights were 
attacked, he thought lie should be un- 
worthy the situation he held in the court, 
if he did not staud up and defend those 
rights. He was extremely sorry that 
such a motion as had been proposed by 
his lion, friend, should be imposed upon 
the court by the conduct of the gentle- 
men within the bar, whose object seemed 
to be to discourage good humour and 
unanimity. As to the word unconstitu- 
tional, it was not to be taken in the 
sense put upon it by the hon. directors. 
Certainly, if this proceeding had refer- 
ence merely to the by-laws, the conduct 
of the court of directors would certainly 
be constitutional. His hon. friend had 
a better idea of the word than to sup- 
pose, that it was to be bound by the no- 
tions upon which some of the by-laws of 
the company were founded ; and lie had 
very little doubt in his mind, that if 
the hon. director (Mr. Pattison) who 
had had some skirmishes with liis hon. 
and learned friend (in which he was not 
at all times victorious) had taken issue 
upon this point of constitutional pro- 
priety, he would not be quite so suc- 
cessful. Certainly he must do the lion, 
director the justice to say, that he had 
begun with a great deal of good hu- 
mour, and he was sorry that he had not 
influence enough to prevent it, through- 
out the day’s proceedings. Most happy 
should he (Mr. A.) be, if the court could 
at length agree upon some arrangement, 
that would prevent the necessity of a 
decision upon the amendment which had 
been suggested. Again he would urge 
for the sake of the hon. colonel, and for 
the sake of consistency, that the court 
would consent to the original resolution 
being withdrawn, in order that time 
might be had to consider the new by- 
law, and decide the question upon round 
and constitutional principles. Should it 
however be determined not to make any 
concession of this sort, he must for the 
sake of consistency to himself, persevere 
in seconding the amendment. 

The question being now loudly called 
for, 

The Chairman put the question that 
the original words stand part of the 
question, and upon the shew of hanjh 
it was carried m the affirmative.. The 
only hands against it being those of the 
mover and seconder. 

The original substantive resolution was 
then put and carried in the affirmative in 
the same manner. The only dissentients 
being the hon. mover and seconder of the 

amendment. 

Adjourned. 
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On Wednesday, the 19tli June, 1816, a 
quarterly general court was held at the 
East-India house. 

After the minutes of the last court of 
the 12th Juue had been read : — 

The Chairman (Thomas Reid, esq.) 
stated, that it was appointed at that 
court to consider of a dividend on the 
capital stock of the company, from the 
5th January last to the 5th July next; 
and that the court of directors had come 
to a resolution thereon, which should he 
read. % 

The said resolution was read accord- 
ingly, viz. 

“ At a court of directors, held on 
Wednesday the 19th June, 1816, 

“ Resolved unanimously, that in pur- 
suance of an act of the 53d of his present 
majesty, cap. 155; it be recommended 
to the general court to he held this day, 
to declare a dividend of 54 per cent, upon 
the capital stock of this company, for the 
half year commencing the 5th January 
last and ending the 5th July next/* 

The Chairman then moved that the 
dividend for the half year, commencing 
the 5th January last and ending the 5tii 
July next, be 5| percent, which motion 
having been seconded by the Deputy 
Chairman (John Bebb, esq.) was carried 
unanimously in the affirmative. 

The Chairman, agreeably to the 12th 
section of the 10th chapter of the by- 
laws, laid before the court a list of all ships 
which have been licensed by the court of 
directors to proceed to India in the pre- 
ceding year, ending the 30th of April, 
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pursuant to the act of the 53d George the 
111, cap. 155, viz. 

The Chairman acquainted the court, 
that the accounts and statements from In- 
dia necessary for preparing the general 
state of the company’s affairs, to the 30th 
April last, not having yet been received 
from the several presidencies, the same 
could not be laid before the court as re- 
quired by the 5th section of the 1st chap- 
ter of the by-laws. 

The Chairman further represented that 
the 1st section of the 3d chapter of the 
by-laws, ordained that a committee of 
fifteen be annually chosen in the month 
of June to inspect the company’s by-laws, 
and as there appeared to be but one 
opinion as to the merits of those gentle- 
men who composed that committee, he 
should feel himself justified in proposing 
their re-election ; but Mr. Wegg having 
signified a desire to resign, he had the 
pleasure of proposing Mr. Benjamin Bar- 
nard as that gentleman’s successor. 

The names of the following proprietors 
/being then read and separate questions 
pat on each — Humphry Howorth, Esq. ; 
Whitshed Keane, Esq. ; the lion. Dou- 
glas Kinnaird ; George Gumming, Esq. ; 
William Drewe, Esq. ; Thomas Lewis, 
Esq. ; Patrick Ileatley, Esq. ; Henry 
Smith, Esq. ; Sir T. B. Walsh, Bart. ; 
Alex. Baring, Esq. ; John Taylor, Esq. ; 
George Grote, Esq. ; David Lyou, Esq, ; 
Robert Williams, Esq.; and Benjamin 
Barnard, Esq.; were declared duly elected. 

No further business offering, the court, 
which was very thinly attended, adjourn- 
ed, sine die. 
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CALCUTTA. 

BIRTHS. 

'Nov. 5, the lady of And, Jukes, Esq. on this esta- 
blishment, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Dec. 2, at the Roman Catholic Church, Mr. C. 
Jaranimo, to Miss Charlotte Gomes. 

Nov. 42, by the Rev. Dr. Ward, Mr. Thos. Phil- 
pot, Assistant in the Public Department, to 
Mary eldest daughter of Lieut. Col. Thomas 
Featherstone, of the 45th regt. Nat. Inf. 

Nov. 48, at the Cat bed i al Church, Calcutta, by 
the Rev. Dr. Ward, Capt. Archibald Galloway, 
14th regt. Nat. Inf. Agent for Gunpowder, to 
Miss Adelaide Campbell. 

DEATHS. 

Nov. 19, of a violent fever on the river Ganges, 
near Kajmal, Mrs. King, the lady of Capt. 
King, otU M. 87th foot. 

Mrs. Mary Reeves, greatly lamented by her fa- 
mily and friends. 

Dec. 23, on board the Budgerow, at Patna, Capt. 
Geo. White, of the Invalid establishment, and 
his lady, 

Dec. q, at Bankipore, Lieut. P. M. Grant, of the 
Champarum Light Infantry, and Aid de-Camp 
to M^j. Gen. Need, commanding the division. 

1 1, on board the Budgerow, A. Duncan, Esq. 
Aupenntendani of the Hon. Company’s Iron 
foundry at Beegpoor. 


Dec. 16, Mr. J. Watson of the country service. 

Dn. 6, al Gauzccpore, Major My Inc, of H. M « 
24th drag, a gallant soldier, and worthy man. 

Dec. 29, on board H. C. ship Carnatn , at the 
New Anchorage, Capt. Clias. Fuibca Stewart, of 
the 28tli regt Nat. Inf 

Dec. 2, John Sherman, Esq. aged 53 years. 

Nov. 94, Mr. Thos. Hallett, who had that day 
joined the Endvmion, and was proceeding to 
Europe as on officer on board that vessel, unfor- 
tunately fell overboard during the night, and 
was drowned. 

Nov. is, at Cawnpore, Lieut. Alex. Clarke, of 
H. M. 67th foot. 

Nov. 20, at the same station, the lady of J. 
Huptnn, Esq. Surgeon of H. M. 44th Light 
Dragoons. 

Nov. 49, in camp, near Bettiah, J. M. Fraser, 
Esq, Assistant-surgeon. 

Nov. 20, at Ghazeepore, Lieut. Edw. Austen, of 
H.M. 17th foot. 

Mrs. Knox, aged 74 years— she is the last of 
those who survived the horrid scene of the 
Black Hole in 1756 . She was at that lime 44 
years of age, the wife of a Dr. Knox. 

MADRAS. 

The movement of large bodies of Pin- 
darries along the northern bapk of the 
river Kistna, in January last, with the 
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supposed design of invading the British 
territories, as well as those of the Ny- 
zam, induced the Madras Government 
to order out the 6th Native Cavalry, be- 
sides about 3,000 of the troops of the 
Rajah of Mysore — II. M. S. Rcvolu- 
tionnaire was also dispatched to Masuli- 
patam, with arms, &c . — Many villages 
were plundered by those marauders, be- 
fore any interruption could be given 
them, after which they returned beyond 
the River Godavery. Report states the 
number of the Pintlarries as alarmingly 
great, and the cruelties and desolation 
which marked their tract to have been of 
the most ferocious description — the Ny- 
zam’s territories have mostly suffered. 

Feb. 13. — The Hon. Company’s ships 
William Pitt, Lord Melville and Carnatic, 
anchored in the roads on Tuesday morn- 
ing. The following passengers proceed 
to Europe in these ships. 

By the H r m. Pitt , ('apt. diaries Graham. 

To Europe. — The Countess of Lou- 
don and Moira, George Lord Hunger- 
ford, Lady Flora Hastings, Lady Sophia 
Hastings, Miss Emma Raynsford, Mis. 
Luxmore, John Ryley, Esq. civil ser- 
vant Bengal Establishment, Lieut.-Col. 
Smith, lath rogt. N. I., Capt. J. L. 
Stuart, H. C. European Regt., Lieut. H. 
Dwyer, H.M.22d Regt. Light Dragoons, 
Lieut. W. M. Barnett, 27th Regt. N. I. 
—Children. Masters Philip Henry Dime, 
Henry Orde, Henry Clairrnont, Jolm 
Peter M'Arthur, John Cliichley Plowden 
and George Augustus Plowden.— Misses 
Charlotte Dune, Eliza Stephenson, Eliza 
Speller, Emma Jones, Julia Jones, Mar- 
garet Charlotte Smith, Elizabeth Char- 
lotte Swinton, Isabella Swinton and 
Jessey Beb Swinton. 

To the Cape of Good Hope. — Sir John 
D’Oyly, Bart., James Stewart, Esq., 
John D’Oyly, civil servants of the Bengal 
Establishment. 

By the Lord Melville, Capt. J. Geo. Crahh . 

To Europe.— Lady Amelia Maria Ann 
Darell, Mrs. Egerton, Mrs. Welland, Mrs. 
M'Ciintork, Mrs. D. A, Mathews, Sir 
H. V. Darell, llart., William Kgeiton, 
Esq., A. Welland, Esq. civil servant 
Bengal Establishment, Robert M‘Clin- 
tock, E»q. of the firm of Messrs. Mack- 
intosh, Tulton and M‘Clintock, Capt. 
Mainwaring, H.M. 6th Foot, Capt. Lieut. 
H. Walpole, 20th N. I., Cornet C. E. 
Rycroft, H.M. 1st Light Dragoons, Mr. 
J. Barnes, late an assistant surgeon on 
the Beugal Establishment. —Children. 
Masters Harry Francis Colville Darell, 
Wm. Egerton, Archibald Noah Udjiey, 
John Septimus Udney, Henry Gould, 
Robert Gould, Charles Wilson, Vynr 
Lamb, Wm. Lamb, Richard Martindell 
JLmnb, Samuel Burges Lamb, and Mar- 
.|«adukQ Stakardjj— Misses Emily Darell, 
Isabella Martha Darell^ Eliza Ann Darell, 


SibellaEgerton, Isabella Catherine M'Clin- 
tock, Jane M‘Mahon, Ann Wilson, Eli- 
zabeth Frances Motherall, and Jane 
Maria Motherall. 

To the Cape of Good Hope. — Ensign 
Evan MTiCod, 25th Regt. N. L 
liy the Carnatic , Capt. John Blanchard. 

To Europe. Mrs. Hawkins, Mrs. Tyler, 
Wm. Brodrie, Esq. civil servant Bengal 
Establishment, Colonel Thomas Hawkins, 
22d N. 1. — Children. Masters James 
Henry Ferris, George Hunter, Charles 
Henry Tyler, Alfred Wood Tyler, and 
John Brown, Misses Harriet Hunter, Ann 
Tyk'r, Francis Tyler, Gertrude Tyler, 
Eliza Shea, and Anna Stanley. 

To the Cape of Good Hope. — Mrs. 
Smith, W. J. Smith, Esq. civil servant 
Bengal Establishment, Capt. Edward Day, 
26th N. I., Miss Gcorgiana Ellen Smith 
(child). 

It had been expected that the ships 
would proceed on their voyage on the fol- 
lowing morning, and consequently the 
Rt. Hon. the Countess of Loudon aud 
Moira declined landing, although every 
suitable preparation had been made to 
receive her ladyship. From some un- 
avoidable causes, however the Pitt and 
Melville did not get under weigh until 
Thursday afternoon, and it was almost 
dark, before they proceeded to sea. 
There can be no doubt of their reaching 
Point dc Gallc in sufficient time to pro- 
ceed with the first fleet of the season, 
which only await their arrival to sail un- 
der convoy of H. M.ship, Salsette, Capt. 
Bowen. The Carnatic will follow this 
day or to-morrow. 

The City of London, Capt. Jenkins, 
got under weigh, and stood out from 
Saugur on the 27th nit., at the same time 
that the Indiarncn got to sea. 

BIRTHS. 

Nov. 6 , the lady of Lieut. Col. Thos. Steele, of 
the 2d regt. Nat. Inf. of a son. 

Nov. 24, the ladv of Lieut. Byrn, of the 2d regt, 
Nat. Inf. of a daughter. 

Nov. 15, at Seringapatam, the lady of Ensign F. 
Haleinan, of the 1st batt. 4th regt. Nat. Inf, of 
a dauglrtcr. 

N'w. 8, at the Presidency, the lady of Assistant 
Surgeon Piper, H. M. 30th regt. of a stiM- 
born son. 

Nov. 20, at the house of her brother-in-law, T.t. 
Col. Lewis, commanding at Arcot, the lady of 
Lieut. John Will >w«, 25th regt. Nat. Inf. of -a 
daughter. 

Nov. 2, at Masulipatam, the ladv of fieo. Edw. 

Russell, Esq. Collector of that district, of aeon. 
Dec, 29, at Vellore, Mis. Penelope Mai ton, wife 
of Capt. M. R. Malton, of the country service, 
of a son. 

The lady of John Shaw, Esq, of a daughter. 

Nov. 11 , at Wallajahbad, the ladv uf Geo. RaiHie, 
Esq. Superintending Surgeon centre division of 
the army, of a daughter. 

N«rv. IS, at Pondicherry, the lady of Capt, ChO- 
neffr, of a daughter. 

Nov. 23, at the Presidency, the lady of Lieut. 
Col. Stacker, Quarter- master-general of tkie 
ttrthy, Of ksoft. 

Nov. <5, at Chitteor, the lady of Major Be Ha- 
vtlland, Superintendent Tank Repairs, of ft 
daughter. 
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Nov, 28 , at Bangalore, Mrs. Broxley, of a daugh 
ter. 

Nov. 49. at Arnee, the lady of Adj. Green, of a 
daughter. 

Nov. 17, at Bellary, the lady of Major C. Heath, 
commanding the 1st bait. 7th rogt. Nat. Inf. Of 
a daughter. 

Nov. 2 , at Cochin, the lady of Lieut, and Adi. J. 
P, M'Cormick, id bait. 9th rrgt. Nat. lnt. of 
a daughter. 

Nov. 22 , Mrs. Robert Gordin, of a son. 

Nov. 10, Mrs. Hattersley, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

At St. George’s Church, by the Rev. F.. Vaughan, 
senior chaplain, G. J. H idow, Esq. of the Ma- 
dras civil servirr, to Margaret Julia, second 
daughter of Lieut. Col. Timms, of the Royal 
Marines. 

Nov. 15, at Tranquehar, Capt. Crompton, of the 
18th regt. Nat. Inf. to Miss Pi. Muhldorff, 
youngest daughter of l ieut. Col. Muhldorff, of 
his Danish Majesty’s service. 

Nov. t, at the Presidency, by the Rev E. Vaughan, 
senior chaplain, Capt. Janies Hurdis, of the 
Madras establishment, to Miss C. Jefferies. 

'Nov. 15, at St. Mary’s Church, by the Rev. W. 
A. Keating, Mr. G. R. Brown, to Miss M. King. 

Ort, 31, at the Cathedral of St. Thome, by his 
Excellency the Vicar-General, H. De Vienne, 
Esq. to Mi°. Stockdale, relict of the late T. R. 
Stockdale, Esq. 

Oct. 30, at the Mount Chapel, by the Rev. Dr. 
Ball, Capt. H. Uuduml, Horse Artillery, to 
Miss Paul. 

Feb. 30, J. M. Strachan, Esq. to Miss C. Dul- 
rymple, youngest daughter of the late Col. VV. 
Dalrympfe, of Fordd. 

Jan. 30, at St. George’s Church, Choulrry Plain, 
by the Rev. E. Vaughan, senior chaplain, K. 
Smalley, Esq. of the H. C. uvil service, to 
Ann, third daughter of G. Ricketts, F.^q. 

Jan. 6, at the Presidency, by the Rev. K, Vaughan, 
senior chaplain, H. Sewell, Esq. of the civil 
service, to Miss H. E. Dent, daughter of C. B. 
Dent, Esq. 

Nov. 17, at Vizagapatam, Lieut. J. Cecil, to Miss 
Cowan. 

DEATHS. 


April 18, Capt. D. Forbes, of the Madras Eu- 
ropean regt. Resident and Commandant of the 
Troops at Hand a. 

Lately, at Jaulnah, Lieut. Le Merchant, of H, 
M. 2Mh Light Dragoons, nephew of the late 
Gen. Le Merchant. 

Nov, 13, at Teliicln rry, G. W.Gillio, Esq. Third 
Judge of the Piovuuial Court of Appeal and 
Circuit for the Western Division. 

Oct. 18, at PalamcotUih, Mi. S, Sawyer. 

Nov. 17, at the Government Gardens, P. Lewis 
Heydmger, Esq. Private Secretary to the Right 
Hon. the Governor. 

Nov. at the Presidency, Win. the infant son 
of Capt. Tongue, of H. M. 30th regt. 

Oct. 96, at Berhampore, Lieut. \V. Vaity, of 21st 
regt. Nat. Inf. 

Oct. 22, at Madu*a, the infant daughter of W. 
F. Newlyn, Esq. Zillah Surgeon of that station, 
aged J8 months. 

The infant son of the ffon. Sir J. Newbolt. 

Oct. 15, at Qnilon, Lieut. Col. J. White, H. M. 
80tli regt. of foot. 

Oct. 30, at Tranquehar, Lieut. E. 0. Davenport, 
K)f the 2d bntt. 22d regt. 

Sept. 22, at the Lux, J. Simon, Esq. many years 
an Armenian merchant at tins Presidency, 
aged 74. 

Oct. 93. at Goity, Henry Pullman, the infant 
son of Capt. Braune, )5th regt. Nat. Inf. aged 
1 year, 10 months, 25 days. 

Lately, Harriet, eldest daughter of tlie late Maj. 
Gabriel, of the H. C. service. 

Oct. 6, Mary, the wife of Mr. Conductor Brind- 
ley. 

Nov. 2, at St. Thomas’s Mount, Mr. L. Healy, 
Conductor of Ordnance on this Establishment, 
feged 45 years. 

Dec. 29, ht Tranquehar, Mrs. A. Chauvin, aged 


years. 

Noy. 6, the lady of L. De Fries, Esq. in her 
STthjrear. 

Ca**.Wm. Qglhy, on board his brig ‘the Hope, 
atjea. 


Jan. 13, Mr. John Joz6, aged 49 years. 

Dec. 22, at Trichinopoly, Paulina, infant daugll- 
trr of 0. M . Lushmgton, Bsq. aged 8 month*. 
Nov. 18, at the Presidency, Lieut. Cql. J«». 
Colebrookc, of the 10th regt. Nat. Inf. and 
Deputy Judge Advocate, aged 43 years. 

At sea, bn his passage to Pegue, the doth Dept, 
last, on board the ship Georgiana, Mr. P. J, 
Fan re. 

Nov. 23, at Secunderabad, Lieut. John Hodson, 
H. M . 86th regt. 

Nov. 27, at the house of Major Marriott, at Vel- 
lore, Miss Anne Rideout. 

At Juggernaut poram, Letrccht Cornelius Topan- 
dcr.'Esq in his 67th ytar. He was one of the 
oldest civil servants of the Dutch Company on 
the Coast. 

Dec. 6, Serjeant Greene. 

Jan. 21. atPulicat, Mr. H. Opperman, late Capt. 
Lieut, in the service of the Hon. Dutch East* 
India Company. 

Jan. 20 , m Lieut Col. Doveton’g camp at Akowla, 
Lieut. M‘Nachton Crawford Hunter, of the 
Tnchinnpely Light Infantry, aged 26. 

Jan. 28, at Seringanatam, Luut. James Scott, 2d 
halt. J2th regt. Nat. Inf. 

Jan. 3, at Sermgapatam, of an apoplectic fit, 

< a^pt. Patr. Robertson, 2d batt. 12th regt. Nat. 

Jan. 2, Mrs. Ann Loughlin, aged 27 years, the 
wife of Mr. Mich- Loughlin. of Colombo. 

Dec. 23, at Tranquehar, Charlotte Julia, eldest 
daughter of Capt. Thos. Smith, 1st batt. 14th 
regt. Nat. Inf. aged 3 > ears. 

BOMBAY. 

PROCLAMATION. 

The Ht. Hod. the Governor in Council, 
having been compelled to detach a force 
into the province of Cntch, for the pur^- 
pose of obtaining satisfaction for the 
various depredations committed by the 
subjects of that state on the territoriesof 
the allies of the honourable Company; 
and it being considered necessary in order 
to prevent any succours being afforded to 
that state, to blockade all the porta, har- 
bours, bays, creeks, rivers, inlet*, and 
sea coasts thereof, for which an adequate 
naval force has been prepared. It is 
hereby ordered and declared, that the 
said ports, harbours, bays, creeks, rivers, 
inlets, and sea coasts of the state of 
Cutcb, aforesaid, aie and must be con- 
sidered as being in a state of blockade 
accordingly ; and that all the measures 
authorized by the Jaws of nations, will 
be adopted and executed with respect to 
all vessels attempting to violate the said 
blockade. — Madras Courier , Jan, 16, 
1816. 

Letters received overland, from Bombay 
to the middle of February, which an- 
nounce the arrival there from Batavia of 
Major Gen. Sir Miles Nightingall, and 
that he had assumed the command of the 
Bombay army, iu pursuance of -liis ap- 
pointment. 

The following alterations in the gene- 
ral staff have also taflien place : — 

Major Leighton, of the Artillery, to be 
Commissary of Stores, vice Lieut. -Col, 
Smith, of that corps, deceased. 

Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn to be agent 
for dothfog the army. 

Major Aitofaeson to be Adjutant-Gen. 
Lieut.-Colonel Johnson, of the ffagi- 
**&*, to be Quarter-Madter-General. 
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Major Baker to be Commissary-Gene- 
ral, vice Lieut.-Col. Cowper, returning 
to England. 

Major Wm. Hull to be Assistant Com- 
missary General, and to take charge of 
that department in the Deccan. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. Si, the lady of H. Stewart, Esq. naval mas- 
ter attendant, of a son. 

On Christmas day, ut Broach, the lady of Capt, 
Monier Williams, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan. f, by the Rev. N. Wade, J. H. Crawford, 
Esq. ol the H. C. civil service, to Miss Helen 
K. Hayes, second daughter «>f Commodore 
Hayes, Master Attendant at Fort William. 

Jan. 18, by the Rev. N. Wade, Capt. J. Hickes, 
to Miss Anna Maria Hav, niece of Lieut. Col. 
Johnson, of the engineers. 

Nov. b, James Taylor, Fsq. of the H. C. civil 
service, to Miss Caroline Lewis, daughter of 
Lieut. Col. Lewis. 

DEATHS. 

Nov. 17, at Caronjah, E. Martin, Esq. assist.int- 
surgeon on tins establishment. 

Dec. 8, in the 2 6th year of her age, Mrs. Fiances 
Pemberton Jacobs, daughter of the late Gregory 
Page, Esq. 

J*n. 22 , Gorge Fitzwilliam Chamier, Esq. of the 
civil service, aged 23 yean. 

CEYLON. 

Jan. 24. — On Thursday the 18th, 
being the day appointed for celebrating 
the anniversary of Her Majesty’s birth- 
day, the royal standard was hoisted at 
sun-rise, a royal salute was filed from 
the ramparts at one o’clock, and at five 
in the afternoou, the troops in garrison 
were drawn up on the south esplanade, 
and fired a feu-de-joie. 

Capuwatte, the Second Adjgar, who is 
<m his first visit, to Colombo, was pre- 
sent at the review, and testified as 
much surprise and gratification at the 
imposing and martial appearance of the 
troops, as the cautious habits of Kan- 
dyan reserve would allow him to evince. 
His mauner, however, was a striking 
contrast to that of his countryman, 
Eheylepold, who attended the review 
on the Kiug’s birth-day. Capuwattce 
continued in his palankeen during the 
whole of the spectacle, but our rea- 
ders will recollect the surprize with 
which they witnessed Eheylepold’s ap- 
pearance on the ground, riding boldly 
along the whole line of troops on a fine 
Arab, yielding with reluctance to the 
persuasions of his European friends to 
dismount before the firing commenced. 

In the evening a ball and supper was 
given by bis Excellency the Governor and 
Lady Brownrigg to the settlement. The 
ball was opened by Lady Niglitingall and 
Colonel Kerr, and the dancing continued 
until one, when the company sat down 
to supper ; after supper the company re- 
turned to the ball-room, and the danc- 
ing was resumed and kept up with un- 
abated spirit until an early hour on Friday 
morning. 

On Saturday, the 20th, his Excellency 


Sir Miles Nightingall, with Lady Night- 
ingall, and Capt, Tucker and Farquarson, 
aide-de-camps, embarked on board the 
H. C. cruizer Nearchus, for Bombay. 

The chief justice and Mr. Elphinstone, 
arrived at Colombo on Friday, and were 
received with the salutes due to their 
respective ranks. We understand Mr. 
and Mrs. Elphinstone are residing at his 
Excellency’s country-house at Mount La- 
vinia. 

On Sunday last, H. M. ship Cornwal- 
lis, Capt. O’Brien, came to anchor in 
these roads, — Mrs. Sewell, his Excel- 
lency the Governor’s niece, came passen- 
ger in the Cornwallis. 

This day, the 24th January, the King 
of Kandy with his family, emhaiked on 
board II. M. ship Cornwallis, for Madras 
— a very great concourse of people as- 
sembled to witness this extraordinary nn- 
bui kafion. 

It was late in the afternoon when they 
left the shore in the boats of the Corn- 
wallis, the King with his wives and mo- 
ther-in-law, under the care of Mr. Gran- 
ville, in the Captain’s barge, and the at- 
tendants in another — Col. Kerr, com- 
mandant of Colombo, and Mr. Sutherland, 
.secretary for Kandyan affairs, went with 
Capt O’Brien, in a third. The master 
attendant’s boat and several others fol- 
lowed to the ship. In conducting the 
females of the King’s family to the 
boat, and in receiving them on board the 
ship, due attention was shewn to pre- 
serve that decorum with which all In- 
dian women of high rank expect to be 
t rented. 

In regard to the King himself every 
feeling of hostility had ceased from the 
moment he became a captive, and his 
wishes had been always indulged as far 
as they could be gratified with safety and 
propriety. He was taken to the water 
side in the governor’s own carriage, and 
his ladies were carried in palankeens. 
They were closely veiled as they went 
into the boat.,— and during their em- 
barkation which took up some time, 
the King stood by and assisted by giving 
orders to his own people, with much 
composure and presence of mind. He 
was very handsomely dressed, and his 
large trowsers drawn close together upon 
his ancles, reminded us very much of the 
figure of Rajah Singal, as given by Knox. 
The wind was high and the boats en- 
countered a good deal of sea in their 
passage to the ship. The women were 
first taken on board, and the King fol- 
lowed. They were all drawn up in a 
chair, and the whole was managed with 
the regularity and precision which are so 
remarkable in every thing that is done on 
board an English man of war. Some of 
the ladies were of course much alarmed. 
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and some had suffered a great deal from 
wckness in the boat, but the King shew- 
ed no sign of fear and behaved like a 
man. When the whole circumstances of 
his situation are taken into consideration, 
and it is recollected that in addition to 
his natural feelings, upon leaving an 
island where he had lived so long in a 
barbarous state, he was carried through 
a rough sea, which he had not been upon 
since his infancy, to an English man of 
war, which he had never seen before, 
it must be acknowledged that his whole 
deportment indicated considerable dignity 
and firmness of mind. Capt. O’Brien 
had alloted very spacious accommoda- 
tions to the Kandyan family, and his 
behaviour was in all respects so kind and 
attentive, that we are confident every 
possible comfort will be giveu to the 
royal captives during their voyage. Mr. 
Granville proceeds to Madras in diarge 
of the King and his family, until they are 
delivered over to the care of the Madras 
government. 

BIRTHS. 

At Colombo, the lady of the Rev. Mr. Palm of a 
son. 

The lady of the Rev. Mr. Harvard, Missionary, of 
a son. 

The lady of the Rev. Mr. Chater, Missionary, of 
twins, boy and girl. 

Oct. 15, Mrs. Lodewyk Vamlerstraaten, of a son. 
At Jaffnapatam, the lady of N. Mooyaart, Esq. of 
a daughter. 

Lady Johnston of a son. 

Oct. Q5, at Ti incnmalee, the lady of G. Lusig- 
tian. Esq. ot a son. 

Jan. so, at Colombo, the lady of Dr. Scratchley, 
Surgeon R. A. of a son. 

Oct. 29 , at Colombo, the lady of Francis Dick- 
son, Esq. of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 23, at Colombo, by the Ktv. George Bis^et, 

• Mr. P. I. J, Brohier, son of the late Capt. Bro- 
hier, to Miss Ann Louise Elizabeth, third daugh- 
ter of A. C. F. Count of Kanjowa. 

Nov. 13, by the Hun and Rev. J. J. Twisleton, 
Mr. J. O. De Ne\s to Mit-s Maria Wond. 
DEATHS. 

Nov. 13, at Colombo, Lieut. Archibald M’ Creary, 
73d Reg. aged 2 ft yeais. 

Lately at Colombo, Lieut. Davies, of H. M. 2d 
Ceylon regt. 

Lately at Badulla, Lieut. Sackville, H. M. 3d 
Ceylon Regt. 

CHINA. 

Accounts have been received from 
China, via Calcutta, of the total loss of 
the ship Windham, belonging to that 
port, owing to the unskilftilness of the 
native pilot ; she struck on the Brunswick 
shoal, on entering the Canton river. Pas- 
sengers, crew, and part of the cai-go, 
saved. 

The H. C. ships, Alnwick Castle and 
Warren Hastings, arrived at Whampoa 
in September. The four China ships 
from this port, and the two Penang ships 
had also entered the river. The whole 
H. C. ships at China amounted to twenty, 
which were to be dispatched for England, 
in two fleets in January. 

The markets in China had considerably 
improved, which will be confirmed by 
the following extract from commercial 
letters,. Unfed Canton the 29th September 


and 6th of October, for which we are 
indebted to late Calcutta papers. 

Extract of a commercial letter from 
Canton, Sept. 29, 1815 : — 

Our cotton-market has experienced 
a very cheering rise. The Thcreza's (old 
Cutchoura) vsold at Macao for 12 tales* 
A parcel of Mr. Shank’s on the Carneon, 
and of Mr. Pearson’s, on the Duchess of 
Wellington, at 13 tales, and some very 
good saved from the wreck of the Wind- 
dam, sold by auction two days ago for 
tales 13. 4. The Bombay captain expects 
13. 8. notwithstanding the late large ar- 
rivals of that article. Opium is very dull 
of sale and has fallen from 1530 to 1480, 
which is the present price at Whampoa, 
and may be considered almost nominal, 
so little is doing. 

“ You will have heard of the loss of 
the Windham, which is total as far as 
respects the ship. All the opium has 
however been saved. Of the cotton only 
1,500 bales have as yet been got out, 
which sold at from tale 13 to 13. 2. That 
consigned to me by the Brown is yet un- 
sold, and the little delay that has occurred 
in the dispatch of it, will operate ad- 
vantageously as the price has risen since 
it arrived at Whampoa. The cotton, by 
the Brown, will, I am told, bring tale 
13.5. or 7, the best I presume is nearest. 
Opium is selling at Macao at dollars 
1480. 

By a letter, dated Canton, 3d October, 
we learn that the Americans had begun 
to import Turkish opium into China. The 
first parcel sold at 1400 dollars per pe- 
cul ; and the second, a pretty large quan- 
tity, at 770. Five ships daily expected, 
were known to have a considerable quan- 
tity on board, the delivery of which 
would materially tend to reduce Bengal 
opium to its natural level. The price at 
which it stood 1480 dollars, was under- 
stood to he purely nominal. 

The following note of the late sales of 
Bengal and Bombay cottons , shows a 
very unusual superiority in the value of 
the former; in some cases amounting to 
3-4tlis ofa tale. 


A List of Bengal Cotton sold in China . 

Bales. T. M. M. L. 

Duch. of Wellington it 700 

11 7 

13 0 

Diana 

. 2200 

13 0 

0 0 

General Brown. . . 

. 2000 

13 0 

0 0 

James Drummond 

. 3700 

12 4 

13 3 

Cuffnells 

. 4500 

1 1 9 C. 13 0 

Royal George 

. 3500 

12 5 

13 0 

A List of Bombay Cotton sold in 
Bales. T. M. 

China . 
T. M. 

Success 

. 2000 

11 13 4 

Sallamy 

. 2600 

10 2 

12 l 

Byramgore .... 

. 2300 

11 5 

12 8 

Friendship 

. 3700 

12 0 

12 5 

Grab Asia Felix.. 

. 900 

12 0 

0 0 

Union 

• 1000 

10 0 

12 3 

Williams 

. 4000 

12 l 

0 o 

Lowjee Family . . 

. 4500 

12 5 

0 0 
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MAURITIUS. 

BIRTHS. 

Dee, 12, The lady of Capt. J. Pons Blancard of a 
son. 

Dec. 17, <be lady of Joseph Augustin Castellan, 
B®q. merchant, of a son. 

Ian. 4, the lady of Leon Doyen, Esq. of a son. 

Dec. 2Q, the lady of Capt. de Maudave of a aon. 

Dec. 11, the lady of Mr. Gabriel Laverdant, of a 
son. 

Dec. 85, the lady of Mr. Francois Courson, of 
Villeholto, of a son. 

Feb. ft* the lady of Mr. Jean Marie I ayevse, of a 
daughter. 

Feb. 6, the lady of Jean Jaques Jatmn, of this 
island, of a daughter. 

Jan. SO, the lady olMr. Adrien Havard, merchant, 
of a son. 

The lady of Mr. Jean Louis Bourgiae, merchant, 
of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 19, Capt. Jean Jacques Pennud, of the mer- 
chant service, to Miss Vir guile Armande Hugon. 

Feb. 19, Mr. Julien Ferdinand Dftuardin, Physi- 
cian, to Miss Charlotte Louise Pitra. 

Feb. 5, Mr. Jean Antoine Friifie, of the Navy, to 
Miss Adfcle Louise V£n€r6. 

FeD. 8, Mr. Louis Servean Blanchette, to Miss 
Marguerite Angeliquc I'aillou. 

Dec. 17* Mr. Laurent Chnstln, to Mus Anna 
Piomfent Rondeaux. 

Dec. 16, Mi. Louis Alex. Lecterc, of the Navy, to 
Miss Jeanne Chdlln. 

Dec. 18, Mr. Jean Lagoardette, to Mrs. Sydonie 
Ltboug Santassam. 

Kov. 12, at the Isle of France, Mr. Chas. Scarlr, 
of the Madras medical establishment, to Miss 
Ella. Dcidamie Aruaud. 

Rov. 16, at the same place, Mr. Francois Baron, 
Librarian, to Miss Claire Therese Henriette 
Adele Caune. 

Oct. 5, Mr. Jean Pierre Xavier Artus, merchant, 
to Miss Louise Delphine Cambernon . 

DEATHS. 

Dec. 26, Mr. Sauvaitre, of Poudre d’Orj in this 
island. 

Dec. 27, Mrs. Elizabeth Thuillier. 

Jan. 5, Mr. Louts Descelle, of the civil service. 

Jan, 6, Mr.Thos. Berlaud, surnamed the amiable 
shoemaker. 

Jan. 10, Capt. Pierre Mettle. 

Jan. 10, Miss Caroline Decler, 

Jan. II, Mr. Pre Maiie Tarnec, of t his island. 

Jau. 13, at this port, in the 55th yeui o! hibage, 


Hv, F. Grtviite, Esq. AMiftaat Treasurer and 

Accountant General. 

Feb. fti, Mrs. Marguerite Fronge, wife of Mf. 

Harb<5 Marbois. T 

Feb. 6, Mr. Fred. Pitot, merchant. 

Feb. 7, Mr. Jean Lebonhuimne. 

Feb. 8, Mrs. Jeanne Ft encode Marguerite M&u- 
vu. 

Feb. 16, at Port Louis, the infant son of Lieut. 
Barlow, of H. M. 22d regt. aged 2 years and 
8 mouths. 

ST. HELENA. 

A slight agitation among the slaves, 
has been experienced af St. Helena, in 
consequence of General Buonaparte having 
taken up a tale of distress from a slave, 
who represented himself to have been 
entrapped from the Island of Sumatra 
some years since. It appears that one 
day while at dinner, Buonaparte began to 
expatiate in true French style, upon the 
horrors of slavery, and instanced the 
case abovementioned, and expressing a 
stroug desire to see justice done. It hav- 
ing made some noise, especially among 
the slaves, the government proceeded to 
investigate the matter, upon which all 
sorts of rumours prevailed as to an ex- 
tensive, if not general, emancipation ot 
the slaves; the result has been, that on 
a discovery of a few instances of kid- 
napping, the parties were immediately 
emancipated, and the rest of the slave* 
remained pet feet ly quiet at the time our 
informant left the island in April last. 
Major-Gen. Sir Hudsou Lowe arrived at 
the island, and assumed the charge ot 
the government with the usual formali- 
ties on the 15th of April. 

Col. Mark Wilkes, the late governor* 
has arrived in England on board H. M. fri- 
gate the Havannah ; and we are happy to 
add, that he appears in good health. 
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NEW BOARD OF CONTROL. 

Whitehall , June 4, 1816. — His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent has been 
pleased, in the name and behalf of His 
Majesty, to constitute and appoint 

The Right Hon. George Canning, 

Sir Robert Stewart (commonly called 
Viscount Castlereagh), Knight of the most 
noble Order of the Garter, 

The Right Hon. Henry Earl Bathurst, 

and 

The Right Hon. Henry Viscount Sid- 
moath (his Majesty’s three principal 
Secretaries of State) ; 

The Right Hon. Robert-Banks, Earl of 
Liverpool, Knigfrt of the most noble Or- 
der of the Garter, 

The Rjgbt Hon.- Nicholas Vansittart, 
Chancellor of hfcrMajesty’a Exchequer, 


The Right Hon. John, Baron Teign- 
mouth, 

William Lowthcr, Esq. (commonly call- 
ed Viscount Lowthcr, 

The Right Hon. John Sullivan, 

Henry Bathurst (commonly called .Lord 
Apsley), 

The Right Hon. Thomas Hamilton 
(commonly called Lord Binning), and 
The Right Hon.William Sturges Bourne, 
To be bis Majesty’s Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India. 

The London Gazette of June 18th an- 
nounces the re-election of Mr. Canning. 

On the 27th, Mr. Canning was in- 
troduced to the Regent by tire Earl -of 
Liverpool, upon his return from Lisbon, 
and upon his being appointed President 
of file Board of Controul, and kissed 
bands accordingly. 
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HERTFORD COLLEGE. 

In confirmation of what was stated in 
our last number, relative to the East-In- 
dia College, we refer our readers to the 
speech delivered by the Chairman to the 
Students, at the General Examination, 
on the 30th of last month, in which no- 
tice is taken of the very satisfactory state 
of the discipline of that institution. See 
above, pages 64, 65. 

PEACE WITH NIPAL. 

The ships lately arrived have not 
brought the long-expected ratification of 
the treaty of peace with the Rajah of Ni- 
pal, which is now a subject of some anx- 
iety. The army is still in the field, but 
more as a corps of observation than of 
active employment. All thoughts of re- 
ducing any part of the military establish- 
ment are again abandoned. 

In the House of Commons, on the 25 th 
instant, Lord Morpeth asked whether any 
account of the exchange of ratifications 
of the treaty vvitli the Rajah of Nipal had 
been received ? Mr. Canning replied that 
there had not. 

The Madras Courier, January 30, con- 
tains the following : — It is understood, 
that instructions have been forwarded to 
Dinapore, directing Major General Sir 
D. Ochterlony, K. C. B. immediately to 
proceed to the north-cast frontier, and 
assume the personal command of the 
British divisions assembled in that quar- 
ter ; and that hostilities will recommence 
on the 20th inst. if the ratification of the 
treaty of peace by the Nipal Rajah, be 
not previously received from Khatmau- 
doo. 

The same paper, of Feb. 13, has the 
subjoined paragraph : — Letters from Di- 
napore state, that General Sir D. Och- 
terlony, K.C.B. crossed the Ganges on the 
13th January, to join the army assem- 
bled on the frontiers, and had subse- 
quently encamped at Hajeepore, some 
delay having occurred in transporting the 
heavy guns. The gallant General was 
expected to recommence his march on the 
16th. Sixty pieces of ordnance of dif- 
ferent descriptions, and his Majesty’s 87th 
regt. together with some native battalions, 
were immediately to follow. The most 
active preparations are making on all sides 
for a vigorous prosecution of the war. 
Meanwhile the Goorkah Vakeel had re- 
paired to Khatmaudoo, for the purpose 
of hastening the ratification of the treaty 
of peace, and it was reported that it had 
actually reached Colonel Bradshaw’scamp. 
The Goorkahs, it appears, have occupied 
a small fort, belonging to a British ally, 
which is within sight of the English 
camp. Their numbers in that quarter 
were increasing daily, and it was found 
adviseable to strengthen the division of 
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Ramnaghur, by a brigade, of artillery, 
and a regiment of infantry. 

WAR IN CUTCH. 

It appears from a proclamation of the 
governor of Bombay (see above, page 
10 1), and from other sources, that war 
has been commenced against the state of 
Cutch (Cutch Booje), “ for the purpose 
of obtaining satisfaction for the various 
depredations committed by the subjects 
of that state on the territories of the 
Allies of the Honourable Company.” A 
military force (according to the Madras 
Courier of Jan.) 16, has been detached 
against Cutch, composed of His Majesty’s 
17th Light Dragoons, and 65tli Foot ; 
and the H. C European regiment, 5th, 
7th, and 8th Native Artillery, under the 
command of Colonel East. 

Col. Sir John Malcolm has obtained 
permission to return to his duty in India, 
and is about to embark on H. M. S. Miu- 
den. The high stations, both civil and 
military, which this eminent servant of 
t lie Company so meritoriously filled, 
makes it important that his services 
should he actively employed in the same 
conspicuous sphere as on former occa- 
sions, and weneed not fear we are other- 
wise than expressing the sentiments of 
the distinguished and numerous circle of 
his friends at home, when we add our 
conviction, that Sir John Malcolm is fol- 
lowed by the regrets and good wishes of 
them all. The Mindeu will sail about 
the first week in July. 

The building of ships at Bombay will 
still be proceeded iu, notwithstanding 
the peace, according to the wishes of the 
Lords of the Admiralty. 

Mr. George Money is expccteed tQ suc- 
ceed as standing counsel to the Company 
at Calcutta. 

The office of junior counsel has been 
abolished. 

Major General Macaulay has addressed 
two letters to General Lord Harris, ou 
the subject of Major Hart’s grain trans- 
actions during the siege of Seringapatam ; 
the general enters into a long detail, ex- 
planatory of his conduct, as attacked by 
Major Hart, in his late letters to the 
Court of Directors. In recommending 
their p?rusal to our readers, we refrain 
from offering any opinion ; our chief rea- 
son for which is, that they appear to 
throw a sufficiently strong, and somewhat 
new light, on the matters to which they 
relate. The Court have not acceded to 
the request of Major General Macaulay, 
that for printing them, as they had al- 
ready declined a similar application from 
Major Hart. » 

The Princess Amelia, Captain Bale ton, 
1,200 tons, has been taken up for a voy- 
age to China direct, for the purpose of 
taking home the forlorn Chinese sailors, 
VOL. II. P 
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who have lately crowded our streets. The 
Princess Amelia is to be afloat on the 
13th June, to sail to Gravesend the 2lM t 
and will sail about the middle of July ; 
it is supposed she will take near 1,000 
Chinese to their native country. 

Letters from Lord Amherst, dated Rio 
de Janeiro, of the 22d March, have been 
received. His lordship was at that time 
preparing to proceed to the Cape. 

The Rev. George Martin, M. A., has 
been appointed a chaplain on the Bom- 
bay establishment. 

The system now in force, of having 
quarterly sales of merchandize at the 
East-India House, is about to be ex- 
tended to piece-goods. 

Captain Thos. Thatcher, whose sus- 
pension from the service was noticed in 
our last, has been restored to the service. 

Lieut. Col. H. Rose, of the Bengal 
Cavalry, and Lieut. Col. Gordon, of the 
Bombay Military Establishment, have re- 
tired from the service. 


The following is a correct list of ships, 
which have sailed on the Peace Establish- 
ment for three years, for the East-ladies, 
China, and St. Helena : 

East-Indies. — Magicienne, 36, Rear 
Adin. King, Capt. Purvis ; Orlando, 36, 
Capt. Clayton; Iphigenia, 36, Capt. A. 
King; Towey, 20, Capt. H, Stewart; 
Conway, 20, Capt. Tancock ; Challen- 
ger, 18, Capt. Forbes; Bacchus, IB, 
Capt. Hill. 

China — Alceste, 3ft, Capt. Maxwell ; 
Lyra, 10, Capt. Hall. 

St. Helena — Newcastle, 50, RearAdin. 
Malcolm, (‘apt. Meyncll ; Phaeton, 38, 
Capt. Staufell ; Oronus, 36, Capt. J). N. 
Cochrane; Spry, 20, Capt. Lake; Fal- 
mouth, 20, Capt. Footing; Racoon, 1ft, 
Capt. Carpenter ; Podargus, 14, Capt. J. 
Wallis; Julia, 14, Capt. Watling ; Grif- 
fin, 14, Capt. J. A. Murray ; Leveret, 
10, Capt. Tlieed; Muskito, 1ft, Capt. 
Bjjue. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


The following account of the distribu- 
tion of the Waterloo Fund appeared 
on the 18th of June in most of the Loti- 
dou papers : — 

“ The Committee of the Waterloo 
Subscription, anxious to present to the 
public at large, some account of their 
proceedings, select with peculiar satis- 
faction, the aniversary of that ausphious 
day, which, in the glorious, the' unrivalled 
field of Waterloo, lias given peace to 
Europe. 

“ Lamenting, in common with a 
grateful people, those honoured names, 
which have paid with life, the price of 
victory — the Committee have looked with 
anxious solicitude to the widows and 
orphans of the slain — to relieve their 
wants— to assuage their sorrows, became 
their first and indispensable duty. The 
fatherless children next claimed their 
care. These great objects attained, the 
Committee had the happiness to find 
themselves enabled by the public libera- 
lity, to mitigate the sufferings and to re- 
lieve the pain of honourable wounds, 
by presenting to each gallant soldier the 
voluntary of his country’s gratitude. A 
pecuniary donation may thus be received 
with honour— no delicacy can be offend- 
ed by the offer — no rank be disgraced by 
the acceptance. 

“ In the early progress of the subscrip- 
tion, the Committee were necessarily in- 
competent to form any conjecture as to 
its final amount, and they were equally 
ignorant of the number of each class 
which might eventually claim their at- 


tention ; whilst the knowledge of these 
facts was obviously requisite to the ulti- 
mate formation of a stale of distribution. 
But the necessity of immediate assistance 
in numerous cases, precluded the idea of 
delay : the Committee therefore trans- 
mitted money by one of their members, 
to the Army abroad, and at the same 
time dispensed relief to the most pressing 
cases at home. 

“ They ha\e subsequently investigated 
with the greatest diligence and attention, 
each claim presented to them ; and in the 
performance of this laborious task, they 
took into consideration various plans of 
distribution. 

“ Foreseeing the incalculable evils 
which might result from an indiscrimi- 
nate payment of money (from improvi- 
dent management, or ftom other causes), 
which to the parties might be productive 
rather of injury than of benefit, and in- 
stead of adding to the sum of human 
happiness, might tend to diminish its 
amount ; the Committee resolved on a 
certain principle of distribution the best 
adapted, in their apprehension, to shield 
the orphan from neglect or oppression — 
to rear to maturity in moral and indus- 
trious habits the children of the killed— 
to guard the weak against, the dangers of 
their own improvidence, and to secure 
the unprotected widow against the impo- 
sitions of fraud. 

“ These considerations led the Com- 
mittee to a general preference in favour of 
inalienable Annuities. 
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“ It is intended to grant to the Wi- 
dows generally, life Annuities. 

“ To their children, annuities to the 
age of seven, and from seven to fourteen 
an increased amount, adequate to their 
maintenance and education. A gratuity 
also, on attaining the latter period, for 
the purpose of placing them in situation* to 
acquire a future livelihood. At the age of 
twenty-one, or if females at an earlier pe- 
riod in case of marriage, a further bene- 
faction in money, provided the) shall not 
have forfeited their claim by misconduct. 

“ To the children of officers, annuities 
until of age, and at that period, or earli- 
er if females in case of marriage, a sum 
of money, determined by the rank of the 
deceased parent. 

“ 1o Orphan*, deprived as they are of 
parental care, allowances proportionate 
to their rank and to the ci ten instances of 
t heir aggravated calamity. 

“ To the disabled Officers, non-com- 
missioned and piivates, life annuities. 

“ To the disabled Officers, the option 
of an equivalent in money. 

“ To the Officers seveiely wounded, a 
sum of money. 

“ To the non-commissioned and Pri- 
vates severely wounded (being discharged 
likewise a pecuniary gratuity. 

t( In certain, indeed in numerous eases, 
the claims of parents and of other rela- 
tives of the killed, have also been liberal- 
ly considered. 

“ In forming this scale of distribution, 
the Committee have not been unmindful 
of the effectual co-operation of our Al- 
lies, and they have the satisfaction to 
state, that the sums already remitted to 
Berlin, .Hanover, Amsterdam, and Bruns- 
wick, have been acknowledged with ex- 
pressions of the warmest gratitude. 

“ The Committee have thus the plea- 
sure of communicating to the Public the 
progress of their labours, in the confident 
expectation that the principle adopted lor 
the distribution of the munificent fund, 
entrusted to their management, will he 
generally approved: and they indulge the 
hope, that this honourable testimony of 
a nation’s feeling — of a nation’s gratitude, 
will rank in the page of history amongst 
the most splendid of her records. 

“ Geo. Beckwith, Chairman.” 
Waterloo Committee Hoorn., ) 

June 18, 1816'. ) 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AM) DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

In Parliament-street, the lady of Earl Compton, 
of a son. ... , 

At Evingtun, the lady of SirJ. C. Honywood, 
of a son. 

In Devonshirc-square, the lady of — De Lisle, 
Esq. of a son. „ „ 

The lady of W. Belt, Esq. of the Crown-oihct, 
Inner Temple, of a*on. 


The lady of R. S. White, Esq. Bedboiough-strect, 
Barton Crescent, of a son. 

The lady of T. Shone, Esq. of Drayton-green, of 
a son. 

In Bohori-street, Lady Emilv James, of a son. 

In Great George-street, the lady of H. Goulburn, 
Esq. M. P. of a son. 

The ladyol the Hon. — Winn, of a son. 

At Paris, the lady of Sir Fiedenck Baker, Bart, 
of a son. 

In Spring Gardens, the lady of Gen. Sir Lowry 
Cole, of a daughter. 

In Bolton-simt, the lady of G. Holfoid, Esq. 

M. P. of a daughter. 

At Cambcrwellgreen, the lady of J. Walsh, Esq, 
of a daughtci, 

MAURI AG Ts. 

C. It, Turner, E«q, to Judith, daughter of 0, 
Iiaivey, Esq. M. P. 

At Maiy-le-hone, Col Carmichael Smith, of the 
R. Fugineus, to Harriet, daughtet of Gen, 
Morse, late inspector general of foitihcations. 
In Iieland, Capt. Miti hell, 07 th regt. to Eliza, 
daughter of N . (’. Hun hell, Esq. 

Capt. P. O’Hara, Esq. of the :>8ih r°gt. to Aru- 
linntu, daughter of the late Capt. Krskine, of 
t lit.* io\al hospital. 

Af m. James’s, Mr. Jos. Trice, of Orchard-strcei, 
I’m tman-square, to Miss Mniclnoof Pull-Mall, 
At Jersey, Adj, Geo. N ic Imlson, fltli vet. batt. to 
Henrietta, widow of Major M. Itnpey, late of 
the bill regt. 

T. March, Esq. of Montague place, to Mary 
Anne, daughter of the lute Wui. Gonne, Esq, 
of Champion-hall. 

Rev. Geo. Mason, of East Retford, to Hat riot, 
dmglitcr of Jas. CoUllmtn, E«q. of Anuici- 
lidl, Norfolk. 

H, N. J. Ktrr, son of D. Kerr, esq. of Balguy, 
Angnsshne, to Marcella, daughter ol T. Richard- 
son, Esq. of Nottingham-street, St. Maiy-le- 
bonc. 

Mr. T. Ltiinhv, late of Hie One Tun Tavern, 
St James’s market, to Miss Branwlnie, of Bury 
St. Edmunds. 

Mi. Jos. Moduli, of Mincing-lune, to Mies 
Fold, of Dulwich. 

At St. James’s, the Rev. J. G fiord Ward, fellow 
of New College, Oxlord, to Miss. Amelia Lloyd, 
of Southampton, Hants. 

J. Cruse, |uii. Esq. to Mary Elizabeth, daughter 
ol Rd. Badnall, Esq. of Highhtld, neai leek. 

At St. George’s L.Newnh.ini, Esq. to Surah, 
daughter of the late Lmd Collingwood. 

At St "James’s, the hon. Capt. Fleet wood Pcllcvv, 
R.N. to Harriet, sister to Sir Godfrey Webster, 
of Battle Abbey, Su-scx. 

At Eastbiuriie, Lieut. Col. Goldfinch, R, Engi- 
neers, to Catliei me Eliza, daughter of the late 

N. Thomas Esq. ot Cohb-tourt, Su-^ex. 

Mi. G. Colk, of l Kvt-sti< el, lo Elizabeth, daugh- 
tei of Mr. Ahiaiu, of Child's phu e. 

Capt. E. Lucas, R. i> N. to Elizabeth, daughter 
of M. La Maison, F.sq. President of tin court 
of pistice at (’111 iir oa. 

At Exeter, Mi.T. Davis, «’ged 73, to Mrss Mary 
Bolton, aged (•(>. 

At Biigltlon, W, Pugh, Esq, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
to iU atm c Matilda, daughter ol Dr. Dennison, 
ol Brighton. 

At Bow-church, I). Wolli* mpoon, Esq, of Glas- 
gow, to Malta, daugliUr ol the late D. Tolkien, 
Iwj.of Cheaps ule. 

At Henley, T. C, Halihnrton, F.sq, of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, to Louisa, daughter of the late 
Capt. Neville, of Henley, and formerly pay- 
rn istei of the 10th light dragoons. 

G. L. Wdder, Esq. son ot the late Rev. Dr. W.* 
of Pulley Hall, Berks, to Augusta, daughter of 
E. Walcott, Esq. ol Winkton, Hants. 

The Rev. G. Bnttaine, to Anne Maria, daughtci 
of the late Lieut. Col. Mason. 

At Bmiy, Mi. J. Dunkm, of Aldersgate.strea, 
to Mary, daughter ol J. Trimmer, Esq. of 
Holybourn, Hants . 

J. Miles, Esq. ot bouthampton-row, Russel-squaie, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of the late J. Davison, 
Esq. 

Mr. It. Goode, jun, of Bishopsgate-street, to Mi ^ 
J. Goode, of Islington. 

Rev. J. Doncaster, rector of Navenby, near i'u- 
ford, to Miss Wright, of Spalding, 

r 2 
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deaths. 


At Ghburnc Paik, Yorkshire, Lady Ribblesdale, 
aged 44 years 

Mr, F. Barnfitld, of Aldgatc, aged fit veals. 

At Clapton, Jonathan Holmes, Esq lute of Cle- 
tnent’o-inn, aged 48 years. 

At the Hotwells, Clifton, Nigel, son of the late 
Sir N. Gresley, of Drabtrlow Hall, Derbyshire, 
aged 15 years. 

At Elthani, Mr. Piinald, aged 76 years. 

Aged four months, the infant son of Tyrwhitt 
Drake, Esq. M. P. 

In Howlarid-striet, Thos. Sanders, Esq. aged 64 
years. 

In the Isle of Wight, Major Gordon, late of the 
East- Indies. 

Ann, daughter of Mr. S. Hancock, of Northum- 
berland-streef, Strand, aged 18 yeais. 

At Walworth, Mrs. Longden, formerly of Hack* 
nev, agfd 94 years. 

in Devonshire-place, Mary, the wife of J, Dick- 
enson, Esq. of ftirch-haill, I ancashire. 

in Gray’s Inn, Mr. Samuel Webb, composer, 
aged 76 years. 

In Nelson-square, Blackfriars. Ben}. Thompson. 
Esq. ilie translator of the Geiman Theatie. 

In Grosvenor.street, the Countess Conyngham, 
aged 32 years. 

Irt Portman-square, C. Fierrepoint, Earl Manvers, 
Viscount Newafrk, and Baron Pierrepoint; born 
Nov, 14th 1747 i marned Maich 14th 1774. Ann 
Orton, daughter of W. Mill*, E«q. of Richmond, 
Surrey, by whom he has issue several children ; 
this family is of great antiquity, and came into 
England with William the Conqueror. 


much fluctuation this year in the prices of Sugar, 
the effects produced in the West Indies by the 
Slave Registry Bill — the insurrection at Barbadoe* 
— 'the general situation of out West India Colo- 
nies— the deficiency of the crops at Jamaica, the 
effects of ihe great hurricane, may on One hand 
advance greatly the prices, while the alteration in 
the bounty on exported Sugar, and the general 
languid state of trade, will have the contrary ten- 
dency. 

Coffee. — The demand for Coffee continues ex- 
tensive, and the prices improving j last week the 
Company's sale consisted of about 81,000 bags 
East India descriptions j the greater proportion 
of the sound was taken in for the proprietors ; a 
few lots middling Java sold at 68s. a 68?. Cheri- 
b'in, 60s. aG3?. mixed Cheribon and Samarang, 
57? 6d a 61s.; there was a great quantity of Cof- 
fee in the sale damaged, the Java sold at 56s. a 
64?. damaged Cheribon and Samarang, 54s. a 60s. 
It is reported, that the considerable proportion 
taken in for the proprietors his been ordered for 
shipment. The late stagnation in the demand for 
East India Coffee, parricidal ly Java, arises from 
the great impoit, the last two years being the 
stored crops of several years preceding ; it is now 
calculated, that the imports will gradually de- 
crease f the direct shipments to Holland has also 
tended to damp the request here. 


SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOll INDIA. 

Private Ships. 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


Skip's Names. Tons. Probable Time of Sailing. 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Lusitania 840 — June 30 

Concord 150 — do 29 

Theodosia 250 — do 28 

Elizabeth 140 From Gravesend June 45 

Isleqf France and Ceylon. 

Princess Charlotte! 400 — June so 

Isle of France. 

Pallas 350 — July t 

Batavia. 

Jane 450 — July 10 

Madras and Bengal. 

General Graham.. 450 — June 30 

Cornwallis, 750 — do 28 

Trincomalee . 


Maisters 

. 370 — 

June 30 

Windsor Castle... 

Zcnobia 

Benson , 

Devaynes 

Bengal . 

. 600 — 

. 548 — 

. 570 — 

. 650 — 

JuriC 29 
July 1 

J une SO 
July 17 


Calcutta. 


Lady Flora 

Liverpool 

Is 

1 1 

Jnly 10 
do 2i 

Hannah 

Wellington 

Bombay. 

. 490 — 

. 365 — 

June 97 
July 10' 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday, June 25, 1816. 

Cotton*—’ The export demand for Cotton conti- 
nues considerable} the request for home con- 
sumption in trivial, the purchasers for the tetter 
anticipate a further decline in the currency, oh 
account of several holders evincing an anxiety to 
dispose of their late imports. The sales of last 
week *r*ve, BterttOfts ait fte.gtf, hums, t5d, aifd 
Bengali in the house at iSd. 


SAILED. 


Deal. 

1816. Ships. Name. Descrip. Destm. 

June 1. The Recovery, Bacon, Whaler, So.Seas. 

4. Antelope, Bryant, Merchantman, Cape. 

5. Caledonia, Robert, Free-trader, Bengal. 

9. Claudine, Welsh, do Batavia. 

10. Garland, Brown, Merchantman, Cape, 
Portsmouth. 

10. Nestor, Thecker, Free-trader, Bengal, 

Deal. 

14. Star, Cook, do Madras. 

Portsmouth. 

20. Juliana, Ogilvy. do Batavia. 

Deaf. 

80. Mary.J. Cornell, Country-ship, Bombay. 

24, Ld. Wellington, AnBtice. Kree-tr. Bengal. 

The Warren Hastings, Asia, and Marchioness 
of Ely, all well 27th April, in Lai, 3 N. Long. 24 
West. 

Passengers per Matilda. — Mr. Jas. Colville from 
Bengal, Mrs. Colville, Miss H. do. Mast. Alex, 
do. Misses S. A. add Ellen do, Mrs. and Miss 
Rogers, Mast. John Vaughan. 

Per Robert Mills.— Mrs. and Master Cameron, 
and Miss do, from the Cape. 

Portsmouth, 23d June 1816.— Arrived the Sal- 
sette frigate. Sailed from Madras 5th Feb, Point 
de Galle, 1 4th Feb, Cape 90th April, 

The Lord Melville, Northumberland, Marquis 
Wellington. William Pitt, Apollo, left at St, He- 
lena, 14th May. 

The Lord Eldon and Sir Wm. Pulteney, sailed 
from St. Helena, 13th May. 

Two large ships were coming in at St. Helena 
(supposed to be China). 


Bengal. Account of Ships qf the Season . 

Lord Melville, Rose, Streatham, Marquis Wel- 
lington, Wm. Pitt, had sailed from Madras 8th 
February for England. 

Sailed Dec. 10 , the Met chi fe to Amboy ha, at Ba- 
tavia on her way (llth Jan.) 

Princess Charlotte of Wales to Bombfty. to re- 


turn to Madras the middle of March, 
Sailed, Madras, 4 ' Jan. Lonf Eidori {to 


J 


■ fteneoo- 
len. 


90 do Huddart , 

Carnatic arrived. JaihwSiWWd to ArtKoyna. 
Union and FairiieAo Java, 
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Minerva, — Lee, sailed from Vizagapatam 22d 
Jan. to Ceylon lo load Cinnamon. 

Etizabetii, Potton, unloading the iron bridge at 
Bengal. _ 

Bombatf. — Apollo, Sir Wm. Pulteney, David 
Scolt, Carmarthen. 

Account of Free Tinders. Arrived. 

The Hibernia loading at Sangur for England, 
The Percy, Capt. Younglmsbanu, was icady for 
sailing t»* Ba’avn. Endynnon, Salisbury, had 
sailed. City of London, Jenkins, hud sailed Mom 
Mu* uli pa tain to Madras. 

Sir Stephen I ushington, Chivers. Kent, Baynes, 
Barossa, Hawkey, Portsea, Nicholls, Baring, 
Lamb, were at Saugor. 

Passenger* per Carnatic. — Col. Hawkins, from 
Bengal Mrs. Hawkins. Mrs. G. Tyler and four 
children. Mm Stanley. Mrs. Brodie. Capt. Day. 
Masters Jas. H. Ferris, John Blown, John Hun- 
ter, and Miss Eliza Slice. Capt. Hay, 34th, from 
Madras, — Hilden, Esq. -—Palin, N. I, L.eut. 
Donne, Nat. Inf. 

Off' Dover, 17 th June 1316. 

Arrived the Catherine Griffiths, Capt. K : ng, 
from Batavia. 

Mast. J, B. Marriott, Miss M. A. do, Mast. H. 
C. Barrow, Miss Sophia Barrow. 

The Indian Oak, Fcaron, arrived at Madras from 
London 3 1st Jan. 

Cape , 31s/ March 1816. — Sailed. Tottenham, 
Tatham, from Batavia for London. April 2, Al- 
bion, Bishop, for London. 

Bengal, 9th Jan, 1816.— Arrived. Sherborne, 
Bowman, from England. 

Sailed. Jan. 17. Percy, Younghusband, for 
Batavia and England. 

18, Auspicious, Naisli, for Batavia and Eng- 
land. 

19 . Duke Wellington, Howard, for Batavia and 
England, 

27. City of London, Jenkins, for Madras and 
England. 

Of}' Bear hey Htad, c 2Zd June 18.6, 

Arrived, Tottenham, Aisiey, from Batavia, sail- 
ed 1 3th Jan. (J. Tatham) Cape, 1 3th March, St. 
Helena, 13th April, 

Passengers.— C* pt. Holland, 83d regt. from the- 
Cape. Capt. White, 56tli regt. from the Cape. 

Off Liverpool, is/ June 1816. 

Arrived, the Itobarts, Brown, from Bengal, 
sailed in January. 

The Larkins and Lord Keith, outward-bound, 
arrived at Madeira 9th Apnl and sailed on the 
20th. 

The Castle Huntly parted from the Marq. Hu fit- 
ly and Cabalva on the 18tli Feb. in fat. 87. and 
fell in with the I-ady Melville and Cumberland the 
1st March, they were together on the 12th March, 
in lat. 15. S. all well. 

The Lord Castlereagh, Kymcr, was to leave 
Bengal in February, and to join the Carnutic and 
Minerva at Madras or Point de dalle. 

H, M, S. Alceste, Lyra, and Hon. Comp, ship 
Gen. Hewitt, outward-bound on the Chinese em- 
bassy, were all well 15th March, 

Off Dartmouth. 

Arrived the Charles Mills, Christopher, fiom 
Bengal, and Matilda, Dickson. 

Charles Mills sailed from Bengal, 14th Jan. 
Cape, 30th March, St, Helena, 1 oth April.— Ma- 
tilda, Bengal, llth Jan, Cape, 25 March, Graves- 
end. 20th June. 

The Sovereign, Providence, and Barkworth, 
outward-bound, were all well 25th April, in lat, 
5.80. N. Long. 22. W.; and the Wexford, in lat, 
7. N, long. 20, W. the llth May. 

Off' Portsmouth. 

Arrived the Carnatic, Capt. Blanchard, from 
Bengal 19th Jan. Vizagapatam 82, sailed the 25, 
arrived at Madras the 5th Feb. having touched at 
Coringa Narsapoor, from Madras I8th February, 
arrived at the Cape 6th April, sailed 9th Apnl, 
arrived at St. Helena the filst. Sailed 26th, passed 
Attcensttra 30th, made tha Lizard 14th June, 4 
A.AI, 

The Wm. Pitt, Lord Melville, sailed from Ma- 
dras 8th Feb. to join the Marquis Wellington, 
Koie and Streatham, at Point de Galle, and were 


to sail the 20 th Feb. under convoy of H. M. S. 

Sahotte. 

TIip Princess Charlotte of Wales had touched 
on the 1 ulirai shoal, and ordered to Bombay to 
d.*o -h * had arrived there, been examined, and 
little damage found, therefore was expected to 
ret 11 in to Madras the middle of March. 

The Cornwall arrived at St. Helena 9th April. 

The Lord Lynedoch do 10th April. 

It n reported that the Apollo and Sir William 
Pulteney, from Bombay, aie in the Channel, 

The subjoined is an Extract from the Log-Book of 

the Ship Liverpool, which arnvedat Liverpool in 

a very disabled state : — 

“ Thursday, Jan. 4, 1816. 

“ First part moderate breezes and thick liazy 
weather ; wind increasing, took in the royals and 
studding sails, at to P.M.; every appearance of a 
gale of wind, down roval and top.gallant yards, 
housed the flying gib-boom, close reefed the fore 
and mam-iop-sails, handed the mizen-top-sail and 
main-sail ; appearances still more threatening, 
handed the fore-sail, hoisted the fore and miaen- 
stay-sails. At ll P. M. the wind chopped round 
suddenly to the S. W. and a tremendous high sea 
broke over our larboard quarter, Btove the binna- 
cles, destroyed the compasses and lamp-glasses, 
stove in the Chief Officers cabin in the Cuddy, and 
washed every thing out of the ports, viz. log- 
books, letters, trunks, sextant, books, charts, 
bedding, and every thing the cabin contained ; an 
immense quantity of water went into the cuddy 
and aftci -cabin, also down the after scuttles, 
breaking and spoiling every thing that was in the 
cabin. Encreasing gale, and a tremendous awful 
high sea, at half-past 3 A.M. when under the 
close-reeled fore and main-top-sail-mizpn and 
fore-stay sails, came on a tremendous sudden gale 
of wind which hove the ship upon her beam-ends ; 
helm hard a weather, sails went to pieces, water 
on the deck actually up to the Chief Officer’s 
knees to windward ; at this time the rudder was 
struck with a heavy sea, which broke the gunner’s 
arm at the helm ; the helm then taken by Mr. 
Miller, the First Officer: the ship’s company, in 
the utmost confusion and tenor, could not be got 
to do any thing. The Captain, with the Second 
and Third Officers, cut away the mizen-mast, 
being the only hopes of saving the ship and our 
lives. The ship instantly righted, kept her before 
the wind; the sea mountainous and most awful 
ever beheld. All now depended upon the good 
management of the helm to the safety of the 
ship, which was performed by Mr. Miller, the 
First Oflicer, who received a most severe blow 
fiorn the wheel, heavy seas breaking in upon the 
slop at all quarters, staving m the dead lights and 
quaiter galleries; the pumps kept continually 
going j great d fficulty in getting the Lascars to it, 
Ironi stupor and fatigue. At 5 A. M. the ship 
pitching very deep, carried away the gib-sprit-sail- 
yard, dolphins, stricker and flying-eib-boom, 
which was housed; cut away t lie wreck to save 
the bowsprit ; also the main-top-gallant-mast 
washed overboard; the waist hen-coops, scuttle- 
butts, water-casks, fire-buckets, long-boat’s lash- 
ings, gave way; cut away the top-gallant and 
royal-yards, with sails that were lashed to the 
long-boats, which were washed overboard; also 
with the mizen-mast every thing there pertaining 
with it; galled, boom top-tnast, top-mast, top- 
gallant-mast, cross-jack-yard, top- sail-yard, with 
the whole of the rigging, carried away ; the star- 
board bumkm, iron brace, and the block for the 
main-brace, drew and bent both of the mizen- 
chains; main -top-sails and top gallant-braces, and 
all ropes and rigging, whuh led to the mizen- 
mast, stove in the long-boat and cutter; washed 
away the whole of the boat’s covering, and tar- 
paulings over the hen-coops abaft; tore away all 
ulong the side which the mast went over, from 
the immense quantity of water shipped on board. 
We have every reason to suppose that the cargo 
must be damaged, as well also the ship’s provisions 
and stores. At 8 A.M, the wind abated a little, 
bat a tremendous high sea running, the ship roll- 
ing and pitching a great deal, and taking m im- 
mense quantity of water at all quarters. At 10 
A.M. loosed the foresail and set it ; at noon the 
wind still decreasing, heavy sea up. Lat. 99 . 46 .S.” 

Great credit is due to Mr. Miller for hi* exer- 
tions during the storm. 



TIMES appointed for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS of the SEASON 1815-16. 
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L. t. 

d. 

L 

. s. 

d. 



L. 

s. 

d. 


L. 

, s. 

d. 

Cochineal 


5 

0 

to 0 

5 

6 

Sal Ammoniac 

,.cwt. 

ft 

1ft 

0 





Colfce, Java 

..cwt. 3 

8 

0 

— 3 

10 

0 

Senna 


0 

1 

6 

to 

0 

t 

6 

Cheribnn 


0 

0 

— 3 

2 

0 

Turmerick, Bengal.. cwt. 

l 

18 

0 

_ 

2 

0 

0 










o in 






— Mocha 

4 

15 

0 

— 5 

1 

0 

Zedoary 







lj 


Cotton, Surat 

....lb. o 

1 

3 

— 0 

1 

5 

Galls, in Sorts 


7 10 

0 





— — Extra fine 


1 

6 

— 0 

1 

7 

Blue 


9 

ft 

0 


9 

9 

0 

Bengal 

0 

1 

1 

— 0 



Indigo, Blue 

...lb. 

0 

9 

9 


0 

10 

0 

Bourbon 


2 

3 

— 0 

2 

10 

— Blue and Violet, 


0 

8 

6 


0 

9 

6 

JJrngSi Ike. for D veins. 






Purple and Violet.... 

0 

7 

6 


0 

8 

6 

Aloes, Epatica 

..cwt. 6 

0 

0 

— 8 

0 

0 

— Fine Violet 


0 

7 

0 


0 

7 

9 

Anniseeds, Star,... 

6 

0 

0 




Good Ditto 




0 


0 

6 

9 

Borax, Refined.... 

ft 

10 

0 




— Fine Violet & Copper 



6 


© 

6 

0 

— Unrefined, or Tincal ft 

10 

0 




— — Good Ditto 



ft 

3 


0 

ft 

6 

Camphirc unrefined 12 

0 

0 

— 14 

0 

0 

— Fine Copper 


0 

5 

6 



0 

ft 

9 

Cardemonis, Malabar. .lb 0 

2 

9 

— 0 

b 

6 

— — Good Ditto 


0 

4 

9 


0 

ft 

S 

— Ceylon.; 







— Ordinary Ditto . 


0 

3 

1 

_ 

0 

3 

9 

Cassia Buds 

..cwt. 23 

10 

0 




Rice, Like Carolina.. 

.cwt, 

0 

17 

0 


1 

2 

0 



ft 

ft 

— 16 












Castor Oil 

....lb. 0 

1 

3 

— 0 

4 

0 

Sago 

• cwt 

1 

15 

0 


2 

10 

0 

China Root 

..cwt. 2 

0 

0 

— 2 

5 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined 

.cwt 

3 

4 

0 





Coculus Indicus... 


l 

0 

— 7 

10 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein ... 

...lb, 

0 

12 

0 


0 1ft 

6 

Columbo Root 


1ft 

0 

— 3 

0 

0 

— Novi 


0 

16 

1 


1 

3 

1 1 

Dragon's Blood.... 







Ditto White .... 









Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 






China 


1 

0 

0 


1 

3 

1 

Arabic 


10 

0 

— 5 

0 

0 

— Organzine 


1 

10 

7 


1 

17 

0 

Assafoenda.... 


0 

0 

— 1ft 

0 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon.... 

...lb. 

0 

10 

1 


0 

10 

8 

Benjamin .... 

C 

10 

0 

— ftO 

0 

0 

Cloves 


0 

3 

0 


0 

3 


Animi 

..Cwt. 5 

10 

0 

— 10 

0 

0 

Mace 


0 

9 

0 

_ 

0 

10 

2 

— Galbaniim... 







— — Nutmegs 


0 







— — Gambngium 


0 

0 

— 24 

0 

0 

— — Ginger 

.cwt. 

6 

4 

0 





Myri h 

9 

0 

0 

— 11 

0 

0 

• Pepper, Black.. 

..lb. 

0 

0 

8 





Olibanum 


0 

0 

— 6 

10 

0 

White 


0 

1 

3 





Lac Lake 


1 

3 

— 0 

1 

9 

Sugar, Vellow 

, cwt. 

2 

2 

0 





Dye 

0 

3 

6 

— 0 

5 

6 

White 


2 

12 

0 

— 

3 

2 

0 

Shell, Block.. 

3 

0 

0 

— 3 

10 

0 

Brown 


2 

0 

0 





— Shivered 







Tea, Bohea 

...lb. 

0 

2 

4 





Stick 


10 

0 

— 8 

0 

0 

Congou 


0 

2 

7 





Musk, China 

...OZ. 0 

14 

0 

— 1 

1 

0 

— Souchong 


0 

4 

0 


0 

4 

6 

Nux Vomica 

..cwt. 1 

1ft 

0 

— 2 

0 

0 

Campoi 


0 

2 

11 


0 

4 

O 

Oil Cassia 

...OZ. 0 

2 

G 

— 0 

3 

0 

— — Twankay 


0 

3 

0 


0 

3 

2 

— Cinnamon ... 

1 

0 

0 

— 1 

l 

0 

Pekoe 


0 

4 

10 


0 

ft 

2 

— Cloves 







Hyson Skin 


0 

2 

11 


0 

4 

4 

— Mact 







Hyson 


0 

4 

7 


0 

ft 

7 

— Nutmegs 

0 

3 

6 




Gunpowder 


0 

ft 

0 


0 

ft 

2 

Opium 

...lb. 






Tortoiseshell 


1 

0 

0 


1 

ft 

(» 

Rhubarb 


6 

0 

— 0 

10 

0 

Woods, Saunders Red.. ton 





0 

0 

0 


Goods declared for Sale 

On Wednesday, 3 July-Prompt 19 July. 

Company's. — Hemp, 580 bales. 

On Wednesday, 17 July — Prompt 18 October. 

Sundry Wines remaining uncleared. 

On Tuesday, 23 July — Prompt 18 October. 

Company's .— 'China Raw Silk, 460 bales — Ben- 
gal Raw Silk, 1 ,014 bales. 

Privilege . — Raw Silk, 751 bales, &c. 

On Wednesday, 24 July— Prompt 18 October. 

Privilege.— Coffee, 4,422 bags — Sugar, 5,176 
bags. 

On Thursday , 1 August — Prompt 25 October. 

Privilege.— Longdoths, 647 bales — Nankeens, 
210 cases and 5,239 pieces — Choppah Bandannoes, 
38 chests— White Piece Goods, 151 bales— Mus- 
lins, 2 bales— Prohibited Piece Goods, 38 bales— 
Bandannoes, 53 chests— Sallampores, 118 bales 


at the East- India House . 

and 29 pieces— Madras Handkerchiefs, 18 chests 
— Black Silk Handkerchiefs, 318 pieces— Sundries, 
ll chests. 

On Thursday, 8 August— Prompt 1 November . 

Company's.— Black Pepper, 4,316 bags— White 
Pepper, ll bags. 

Private- Trade. — Cassia Lignea, 31 boxes, die* 

Privilege . — Cassia Lignea, 88 chests — Cassia 
Buds, 40 boxes— Ginger, 2,372 bags. 

The Court of Directors have given notice, that 
it is their intention to hold quarterly sales of tike 
Company’s Bengal, Coast, and Surat Piece Goods , 
and to continue the same, uulcss due notice shall 
be given to the contrary. The first quarterly sale 
will be held on Tuesday the 10th day of September 
next, and the succeeding sales, as nearly as may 
be to the loth days of December, March and June 
respectively. 


Cargoes of East-India Company's Ships lately arrived. 


Cargo of the Carnatic , from Bengal and Madras. 

Company's Goods.— Saltpetre, 3,333 cwt — Sugar, 
2,666 cwt. — Ptece Goods. Longcloths, 60,570 

P> Privilege and Private Trade , from Bengal.— In- 
digo, 163 chests— Cassia Lignea, 2* chests— Lac 


Dye, 31 boxes— Madeira Wine, 5 pipes— Piece 
Goods, 3 chests— Cassia, 96 chests— Raw Silk, 
14 bales— Redwood, 1,501 pieces— Rattans, 6,200 
bundles. 

Of the Privilege Goods from Madras no account 
has been received. 


East-India Exchanges and Company's Securities . 

The non arrival of the fleet, now daily ex- under this head in the preceding number, page 
pteted, leaves us only to refer to the statement 623, 



Daily Prices qf Stocks from the 26th qf May to the 25th of June 1816 . 
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E. Eyton, Stock Broker , 2, CornhiU , and 18, Coventry Street. 


THE 


ASIATIC JOURNAL 

FOR 

AUGUST 1816. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir, — On perusing the inte- 
resting information contained un- 
der the article of “ India Church 
Intelligence ’ in your number for 
June, 1 endeavoured to analyse 
the Letters Patent constituting a 
Bishop’s See, in order to ascertain 
the exact and certain limits of the 
jurisdiction. Previous to his Lord- 
ship’s appointment, it was usual for 
the senior Chaplain on each es- 
tablishment to be stationed at the 
Presidency, a station of course 
the most eligible in every point of 
view ; the other Chaplains were 
also stationed at the nearer or 
more lucrative stations, according 
to their seniority. Now, Sir, what 
I wish particularly to know (and on 
which point a careful review of the 
Letters Patent does not satisfy 
me) is this, whether the Chaplains, 
on their arrival in India, are liable 
to be placed at any station his 
Lordship thinks proper, or whe- 
ther, excepting in the appoint- 
ment of Archdeacon, the controul 
over the Chaplains, as to station* 
remains as formerly under the re- 
gulation of the civil government ? 

The patronage of the Bishop 
of Calcutta, as it would appear 
Asiatic Journal— No. VIII. 


from the Act and Letters Patent, 
seems principally to consist of— . 

1st. The appointment from 
among the Company’s Chaplains 
to the three Archdeaconries of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 

2d. The appointment of a per- 
sonal Chaplain, who need not be in 
the Company’s service. 

3d. The appointment of a Re- 
gistrar to each Archdeaconry. 

4th. The Bishop may also con- 
fer orders of Deacon and Priest, 
and exercise jurisdiction spiritual 
and ecclesiastical, according to 
the laws of England ; and grant 
licences to Ministers to officiate, 
&c. &c. &c. 

The above seems to be the sub- 
stance of the patronage and con- 
troul possessed by his Lordship in 
spiritual matters. On a vacancy 
in the see by the death or coming 
away of the Bishop for the time 
being, the functions appertaining 
thereto are to be exercised by the 
Archdeacon of Calcutta, or Ma- 
dras, or Bombay, or by two cler- 
gymen directed by the Governor- 
General. 

It will not, perhaps, appear from 
this that too much power, Sic, it 
Vol. II. Q 
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lodged in the hands of the truly 
reverend person from whose influ- 
ence so much is expected by the 
friends of the establishment in 
England ; nor, indeed, if the ques- 
tion which I have first proposed 
shall be answered in the affirma- 
tive, could there be any cause to 
fear an abuse of it while the mitre 
remains on the present head ; but 
as yet that point seems not 
clear, and in my opinion it is most 
essential that it should be set at 
rest, to prevent the much regretted 
consequences that might ensue 
from any thing like a misunder- 
standing between the civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities in India. 

Your admission of this query 
and these remarks, will, I hope, 
gratify some of your numerous 
readers, as well as, 

Sir, Yours, &c. 

Clericus. 

Late Chaplain , Bengal Establishment. 

Cheltenham , July ? 

10th f 1816. J 


P. S. I am concerned to find 
from private letters recently re- 
ceived from Madras, that the 
Bishop’s visitorial tour through 
India is considered by some sen- 
sible persons as likely to create 
suspicion and disquiet in the 
minds of the natives ; but surely 
this is a vague idea. Were the 
Bishop of Calcutta to be es- 
corted by a troop of horse, and 
to be accompanied with all the 
paraphernalia of a crusade, then it 
might be probable that the disci- 
ples of Brahma would show the 
most active disquiet at the Minis- 
ters of a religion about to be pro- 
pagated by the sword; but the mere 
performance of the sacred and pas- 
toral duty of visiting and superin- 
tending the clergy of the widely- 
extended diocese of India, is a 
measure far too remote from any 
thing that can be construed into an 
intermeddling with the prejudices 
of the natives, by the most artful 
of priests, or the most deluded of 
followers. 


7b the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir, — The great variety of use- 
ful information contained in your 
valuable Miscellany induces me 
to trouble you with the following 
regulation of the Honourable 
Board of Customs, recently issued ; 
it being of extreme importance to 
our friends in India, and cannot 
be too extensively circulated. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

Civis. 

“ Custom-House, London, 

20 th June, 1816*. 

" Notice us to Importation of East - 
India Goods. — Whereas by the Act of 54 
Geo. 111. chap. 36th, s. 12, all packages 
whatever, imported from the East Indies, 
contajning articles liable to duty, are re- 
quired to be manifested, on forfeiture of 
the same, together with the penalty of 


fifty pounds for each package. And 
whereas, since the passing of the said 
act, a number of packages, containing ar- 
ticles for private use, or as presents be- 
longing to passengers and others, have 
been imported without being so mani- 
fested, by which the same became for- 
feited and the said penalty incurred ; in 
which case it has generally been asserted 
that the same were omitted to be mani- 
fested through ignorance of the law, in 
consequence of which the said forfeiture 
and penalties have not been enforced. 
This is therefore to give notice, that, from 
and after the 1st January next, no 
relief will be granted in such cases, but 
that the forfeiture of all goods so import- 
ed from the East Indies which are not in- 
cluded in the manifest will be insisted 
upon, and the penalties attaching upon 
the same enforced . By order of the Com- 
missioners. 


G. D£l4YauDj Secretary. 



1816.3 


( ) 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir, — The preceding letter ter- 
minated with some intimation res- 
pecting my abecedarian clock ; but 
this can be introduced more appro- 
priately after the new system of 
literal sounds and signs has been 
fully detailed. 

To render the script character 
as simple as possible, I formerly 
hinted at the rejection of all capi- 
tals, as not more necessary among 
alphabetic than arithmetical sym- 
bols, which require no device of 
this sort, either to please the eye 
or assist the judgment in the most 
difficult operations by figures. 
Some alphabets even admit of no 
such distinctions as small or capi- 
tal letters, in our sense of the word, 
but are nevertheless subjected to 
much worse deviations, and occa- 
sionally a capital letter rather ter- 
minates, than begins a word, as 
with us. In short, every thing 
connected with the position and 
shape of alphabetic signs is so 
arbitrary and complex, among all 
nations who use them, that any 
scheme which shall be found most 
useful, simple and uniform, bids fair 
for ultimate preference and univer- 
sal introduction. Not many years 
have elapsed, since nouns claimed 
capital marks of their superiority 
over the other parts of speech ; 
the custom is almost extinct, with- 
out producing any eye-sore in our 
printed books, and in an equal pe- 
riod of time, the same conse- 
quence would be evident were we 
to omit all capitals entirely, as use- 
less incumbrances, causing much 
more trouble and pains in their 
acquisition at first, than the whole 
tribe of these notables is worth. 
Punctuation, properly regulated, 
is the best substitute for capitals, 
as the initials of a paragraph or 
sentence ; particularly if the pro- 
gressive stops were represented 
with spaces between words com- 
mensurate with the pause required 
at the end of each and it might 


be an improvement to mark inter-, 
rogations rather at their commence- 
ment than close, as is usually done 
at present. 

Those critics who prize a lan- 
guage in proportion to its myste- 
rious construction, and the nume- 
rous words it can boast, for what 
we know', by a solitary vocable, 
have a taste too perverted to relish 
my restriction of every letter to 
one invariable sound and form, 
whatever they may think of my 
adopting no less than thirty-nine 
alphabetic signs and combinations, 
to correspond with the same num- 
ber of simple and compound 
sounds, which at present constitute 
the entire elementary basis of the 
English tongue, whereon I shall 
at least attempt to raise a super- 
structure for the universal vehicle 
of human thoughts, that has hi- 
therto baffled the industry and 
genius of many a profound scholar 
and intelligent man. Failure un- 
der these circumstances never can 
entail disgrace, and success would 
confer an honour which 1 am now 
too old ever to know or enjoy, 
though young enough to despair of 
no rational plan which is calculated, 
at any period, to benefit mankind. 

Having in some measure adjust- 
ed the relative rank of letters in their 
initial posts, we proceed to class 
them into vowels and consonants, 
the former of which have their 
names and power alike, while the 
latter differ as little in that respect 
as possible, having only the short- 
est vocal affix or prefix, so essential 
to the utterance of every consonant, 
whence the term is evidently dep- 
rived. Mere infants more readily 
pronounce ma mu , pa pa y ha ba , 
than am am y ap ap y ab ab ; the af- 
fixed vowel consequently seems 
most natural, though, in particular 
instances, a short prefix will an- 
swer best, and both indeed should 
be made equally easy to the abe- 
cedarian scholar, that he may 
Q 2 
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thence learn, in due time, to enun- of the constituent portions of each ; 
ciate consonants distinctly after- an improvement, however, that 
wards, when occurring in words cannot well be extended to those 
without any intervening vowels ; consonants, which under the form 
such as strong , first , spleen , &c. of one letter, sometimes express 
In the Hindoo alphabetical no- the power of two, as in the dento- 
menclature. a , m, b , &c. are called sibilants tsh and dzh. to be found 


2L-kar> mu -fear, bu -kar ; meaning the 
&-maker, m -maker, b -maker, and so 
on, through the whole, evincing a 
simplicity and skill in this matter, 
which ill accords with the mystical 
complexity of the whole Sunskrit 
system in every thing else. This 
consideration inclines me still to 
believe, that the vulgar tongue 
was, at a remote period of anti- 
quity, refined till it became difficult 
and profound enough for the self- 
ish purposes of a sovereign priest- 
hood, concealed under the garb 
of an abstruse language, though 
originally purloined from the peo- 
ple, whom their pastors intended 
to fleece or flay at pleasure, with 
little risk of detection by an illi- 
terate and superstitious flock. 

However much my surmises on 
Hindoo mythology and erudition 
may be controverted, I certainly 
owe the idea of reforming the Ro- 
man alphabet to theirs, which first 
taught me the great advantage of 
keeping the names and powers of 
consonants as parallel as their na- 
ture will admit. By taking the 
very short sounds of u and i in 
sun and sin, we have two almost 
inaudible vowels , for affixing or 
prefixing to consonants, ad libitum ; 
thus mu , mi, bu, hi, pu, pi; um , 
im, ub , ib , up, ip ; whence a child 
of three or four years old, will na- 
turally acquire the real power of 
m , b, p, sooner than one at the age 
of six or eight possibly can from 
the Babel-plan, carefully handed 
down in all languages from ancient 
to modern times. 

A reform in the alphabet must 
embrace the classification of vowels 
from their short to the long sounds, 
followed by their respective diph- 
thongs and the semi-vowels ; the 
whale discriminated by invariable 
or combinations; expressive 


in many languages besides our 
own, with single characters, like 
j , retained here for the latter, and 
soft c for the former sound, in 
judge, dzhudhz, juj, and cure, 
pronounced church in my scheme, 
thereby saving one or two letters, 
in all words of this description, 
which is sometimes very conve- 
nient when the learner recollects, 
that c is never k, but always tsh , 
ch . This effort of memory will be 
greatly assisted by seriously advert- 
ing to carol us, easeus, castus, carle, 
carmen, kirk , severally becoming 
diaries, cheese, chaste, churl, 
charm, church , according to my 
system, cure for diurch, Yikejuj, for 
judge, dzhudzh ; an expedient 
that makes our superfluous c not 
less useful than j , without the ex- 
pense of a new character or the 
strange combination of tsh, ch. 

On similar grounds, I intend to 
preserve the q for the queer nasal 
ng , nk of most alphabets, in the 
hope that the idea of a qu partly re- 
versed nq, may prove so far a cue 
also to the combination ng, nk, 
required in siqk, huqger, for sink, 
hunger ; q here representing the 
nasal in question, for which wehave 
no appropriate sign in our tongue, 
this word, therefore, maybe render- 
ed with three letters orthoepigra- 
phically, tuq , by this new method of 
permanent uniformity, in both the 
ower and shape of every alpha- 
etical symbol. A universal lan- 
guage, without an orthoepigraphi- 
cal alphabet, would be too gross 
an absurdity for the present age ; 
a complete reformation consequent- 
ly in our own system, by selection, 
restriction, modification, substitu- 
tion, expulsion, or combination, is 
the sine qua non for that abeceda- 
rian perfection which shall care- 
fully retain every sound now ejcisfc- 
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ing in classical English, while its By way of prelude to so gene- 
provincial peculiarities may safely rous a design, I may here produce 
be consigned to merited oblivion, my orthoepigraphical alphabet, 
or to the elaborate research of premising that in it , u 9 o 9 i, of 
those virtuosi who have means and sun 9 sin 9 and not 9 are always very 
leisure enough to delight in the short, simple sounds, among which 
preservation of such precious food we may likewise include the © of 
jjjpr book-worms. full : — 


1st. 

but 

bat 

bar 

ball 

a 

foul 

to 

hoe 

hu 

2d. 

not 

note 

full 

fool 

foil 

you 


0 

0 

0 

o 

ce 

yu 

3d. 

bit 

beet 

bet 

bait 

file 

woe 


i 

i 

e 

e 

te 

xvu 


Comprising twelve vowels, three attends these letters, even to the 
diphthongs, and three semi-vowels, consonants, h 9 p 9 and j 9 to be no- 
viz. h 9 y, iv 9 with their short vowel ticed hereafter. Every acute scho- 
u 9 to give them utterance, as semi- lar will recognize the absurd name 
consonants ; one of which forms we give the vowel u in sun (there- 
the convenient series, ya 9 yo 9 yo, by making the pronoun you) by 
yi 9 ye, &c. of most alphabets, by the my invariable mode, as yo 9 corn- 
same convertibility with the third posed of the y consonant with the 
class of vowels, to which tu is lia- vowel © of full or fool. 
ble with the second in all langua- The twenty-one consonants will 
ges ; a coincidence that moreover be best illustrated as follows : — 


Examples . 

mum 

bib 

pup fee 

vie 

tin 

thin 

thine 

Names. 

mu 

bu 

pu fu 

vu 

tu 

lu 

tu 

Power. 

m 

b 

V f 

V 

l 

t 

t 

Examples. 

din 

sin 

shin zone 

jour 

church 

l judge lull 

Names. 

du 

su 

fu zu 


cu 


lu 

Poxver. 

d 


./ * 

£ 

c 

J 

/ 

Examples. 

run 

nun 

\ ink king 

gang 



Names. 

ru 

nu 

ing ku 

g u 



Poxver . 

r 

n 

q k 


g 




From what was observed for- pupil, with one vowel expressing 
merly on q, the learner will once four different sounds, as in our 
for all recollect, that it here repre- common alphabet ; an observation 
sents the nasal of such words, as which, more or less, applies to 
tving 9 tvink 9 which I would write the whole. 

% joiq 9 xviqk. The constant re- In the second class, the elliptical 
currence of the short sound of o denotes the short, and the cir- 
u in English, under this and seve- cular o the long sound of this let- 
ral other forms, entitles it to the ter, or the omicron and omega of 
first place in the series of vowels, the Greeks, both of which, by a 
not only as the inherent vocal of central dot, become the correla- 
consonants, according to oriental tive vowels in full and fool 9 thus 
philologers, but as the matrix of fol 9 fol. On the third division, 
all the other vowels in their alpha- nothing need be said, as the dis- 
bet. To discriminate the powers criminations are so natural and self- 
of the first vocal series most effec- evident, that no person can ctn- 
tually, each has its own most ap- found them, who pays the smallest 
propriate form, which never after- attention to the subject, 
wards can vary, to perplex the Our three diphthongs are repre^ 
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sented by their constituent parts, 
contracted from uo , oe , ue, res- 
pectively to w , a?, us, in the order 
observed when these compounds 
are accurately pronounced, and 
if corresponding shorts should be 
wanted, their formation is quite 
easy, so, to, oi, uu This diphthon- 
gal analysis will be perfectly clear 
to those who are conversant with 
such discussions, in any language; 
more especially to orientalists, 
from whom every assistance will 
be gratefully received, which can 
render our language, in process of 
time, a common good, from the 
rising to the setting sun. 

Expiration, productive of hu, 
or inspiration of uh , not having 
the articulated criterion of a con- 
sonant, I have consigned it to the 
class of semi- vowels, along with 
y and tv, as a living letter in many, 
if not all, alphabets, whose power 
never can be communicated by the 
unmeaning appellation of aitch or 
itch, though hitch might give a 
better idea of this aspirate, by its 
initial, did not hu suffice. 

We frequently read of aspirated 
consonants, but their existence, 
except in the Hindoo alphabets, 
is very problematical ; there, in- 
deed, we find no less than ten, as, 
th, bh , ph, dh, &c. all differing in 
form and power, from the simple 
t, b, p, d, &c. consequently in this 
article alone, the eastern tongues 
have, at least, ten more difficulties 
in a learner's way, than our own, 
with no one commensurate advan- 
tage, unless we were foolishly to 
reckon a prolific fund of puns and 
conundrums, as great a mark of 
superiority, as some of the literati 
have discovered in thoBe exube- 
rant tongues, which can furnish 
one thousand names for a lion , 
and half that number for honeu or 
a horse, when one simple word for 
each would answer the purpose 
equally weH. Let other nations 
boast in the same manner, about 
the great variety and number of 
their alphabetical signs, in power 
or form, white we, in English, 
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rest satisfied with the thirty-nine, 
at present extant, and already ex- 
hibited in my abecedarian nomen- 
clature, arranged and constructed 
with the celebrated Miss Edge- 
worth’s opinion on this subject, 
constantly before me : “ By dint 
of reiterated pain and terror, 
the names of the letters of the 
alphabet are perhaps, in the 
course of some weeks, firmly 
fixed in the pupil’s memory. So 
much the worse ; all these names 
will disturb him, if he have com- 
mon sense, and at every step 
must stop his progress. In 
teaching a child to read, every 
letter should have a precise sin- 
gle sound annexed to its figure, 
i this should never vary.” 

To men of letters we may pru- 
dently leave their endless cavils 
about the semi-vowels, and, in the 
mean time, use those ambiguous 
neutrals advantageously, as onespe- 
cies of subservient members, in the 
orthoepigraphical department ofour 
universal language and character in 
the English tougue. This, I flatter 
myself, will, by a radical reform in 
its first elements, gradually find 
favour in the sight of every nation 
on the face of the earth, since they 
may all gain much, while they can 
lose very little, by its substitution 
for their vernacular tongue, pro- 
vided that utility, facility, and sim- 
plicity be the grand objects of oral 
and written speech, for the commu- 
nication of thought and the progress 
of truth among mankind. Semi-vow- 
els, or demi-consonants have a right 
to the intermediate station assigned 
them in the new alphabet, and the 
w as a labial, thus immediately pre- 
cedes that class of consonants, 
with which it has as natural an 
affinity as with the second series 
of vowels, and certainly more ap- 
parent to superficial observers. 

No scholar will, I hope, find 
fault with my mode of distinguish- 
ing the dentals, and throwing away 
the unmeaning h of these and 
other letters, which, having no as- 
piration in their composition ought 
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not to retain the sign of it any 
longer, and seeing we have no 
such sound as the Hindoo th , for- 
merly described, I have substituted 
i t for this combination, called the 
lisping s 9 reserving l for the first 
of our dentals, since it cannot well 
be confounded either with i or 

£ in writing or in print. 

It must be granted, that the 
French convert our th to d , be- 
cause from pride, affectation, or 
indolence, they will not in general 
take the trouble to acquire it. 

That precious letter which Bishop 
Wilkins stains with the blood of 
forty-two thousand men, may be 
taught at the cheap rate of substi- 
tuting J for s in Jiboleth 9 pronoun- 
ced shibolethj without the hazard of 
becoming siboleth in the mouth of 
man, woman, or child, who has 
previously learned to discriminate 
these two sibilants s and f from 
each other viva voce , in sin and Jin 
thus become shin , without the help 
of a mute and useless h , which does 
not merit a place in any rational 
plan. On similar principles, the 
corresponding sound of z is ex- 
pressed in my scheme, by 5, in the 
French words jour , rouge , thus 
j.o r, ro£, instead of zhor , rozh. 

Having discussed the foregoing 
sibilants , the reader will thence be 
enabled to comprehend the nature 
* of the two following dcnto-sibilants 9 
which though evidently complex 
in power, are nevertheless denoted, 
in more alphabets than ours, by a 
simple form, and this, I confess, is 
one great reason for my retaining 
the redundant letter c 9 with the 
sound of tsh, ch , lf 9 or the com- 
pound consonant j 9 viz. dzh 9 d& 9 
which has, notwithstanding, a cu- 
rious propensity to change places 
with 1 andy, as already remarked.* 

Arbitrary marks, when other- 
wise needless, have no place in 
my abecedarian plan, the dot 

* The ridiculous practice of jumbling 
words with the initial % and j, u and y 
together, has some connection with this 
remark, and one formerly made on the 
semi-vowels. 


above the short i of sin 9 and j in 
jam 9 is therefore entirely omitted, 
upon very obvious grounds. 

Some very intelligent writers have 
objected to all orthoepigraphical ex- 
pedients, on the plea, that pronun- 
ciation is in a state of perpetual 
fluctuation, without duly reflect- 
ing on the absolute want of fi^ed 
rules, as the true cause of the very 
complaint, which is preferred by 
those sages against the instability 
of oral sound. Suppose the at- 
tempt to plant the present stand- 
ard of orthoepy on a stable foot- 
ing, should fail, the salutary spe- 
cific against the recurrence of 
disorder, is constantly at hand, in 
a rational system of visible sounds, 
unless indeed some new letters are 
introduced into the language for 
which no provision has yet been 
made, though this also can readily 
be accomplished by the universal 
character recommended in these 
pages for every tongue. 

If for instance, the vocable bird % 
sounded at present burd 9 should 
ever recover in classic flights of 
speech, its proper enunciation, with 
the short i 9 let it of course be writ- 
ten and pronounced orthoepigra- 
phically bird; nay should we yet 
become slavish enough to natura- 
lize the French ceu 9 and let fly a 
bceurd at court, or on the stage, 
my system has room for the poor 
devil in this dress, lord, by a simple 
modification of my second series of 
vowels, obvious to the meanest ca- 
pacity. 

We have one example almost in 
point, in the kirk of Scotland be- 
coming a church , which by my ra- 
dical reform of the hard c to a 
dentosibilant, now constitutes the 
polite term curc 9 viz. tshurtsh 9 as 
naturally as Carolus secundus be- 
came Charles the second; or the 
ancient carl 9 a modern churl; in 
my hands curl 9 but still perfectly 
distinct from kurl 9 a ringlet of hair. 
Were this last even to get a twistby 
some accident or other to gurli n po- 
lished society, the requisite guttural 
would then be as applicable as its 
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fellow consonant is at present ; be- u would be lost in the medial i, or 
cause in every possible case of my any other vowel under similar cir- 
system, orthoepy and orthography cumstances ; which cannot however 
must always m owe pari passu toge- be minutely explained without the 
ther, and therefore the plan may proper types, and more space than 
be conveniently extended ad lihi - can here be spafed for the subject. 
turn to every alphabet and tongue, Among several objections to the 
by a simple process, which shall, complete reformation of English 
in its proper place, be fully eluci- orthography, one of the most plau- 
dated. How my adopted symbol sible is, the apprehension of dis- 
for the nasal ng, nk , will be relish- turbing the etymology, by any li- 
ed, under the form of q , time only teral innovations, such as my 
can tell ; my sole motive for this scheme embraces ; it is therefore 
appropriation is, that we have it incumbent on me to obviate this 
already as a superfluous sign in our surmise as much as possible, 
alphabet, which is at least equally That etymological canons will 
capable, with any other, of com- soon be established for our lan- 
municating viva voce this particular guage, upon incontrovertible prin- 
sound required in the French and ciples, no thinking person can 
those other languages that are doubt, after what Horne Tooke 
much more subject to an endless has already accomplished, and Mr. 
variety of troublesome nasal twangs James Gilchrist has pledged him- 
than our own. self to perform in that respect ; 

X is the only useless letter left in which will of course form the ru- 
o\ir alphabet, and may remain in re- dimental part of education, and 
serve, until we show its possible ex- completely qualify every scholar 
tension as a un iversal character, in&e- to reconcile the derivation of most 
pendent of English, in a similar ca- words, with my orthoepi graphical 
pacity as a living tongue, when the manner of spelling them, so long 
diagram for this purpose is submit- as this faculty can be deemed a 
ted to the reader, among the com- matter of the smallest moment to 
ponent parts of my abecedarian an English reader, as I have no 
clock, or diagram of parallel con- wish to subvert the existing ortho- 
centric sounds. The assertion, graphy (miserable as it is) until, 
that the Hindoos esteem u the in- by a considerable concurrent com- 
herent sound of every consonant petition, my system shall stand the 
will be apparent by their writing test of experience, in the light of 
only bb for bub , with a mark even a common character for all lan- 
to prevent the final b making the guages, or the visible medium of 
word bubu ; but when the u is ini- English as one universal tongue, 
tial, an appropriate sign is required This letter being already much 
for it in uob, pronounced ubub, and longer than I intended, I shall 
this takes place also for the other postpone any further discussion, 
vowels in every situation ; whence till next month, and in the inte- 
ibib requires four letters of the rim remain your obedient servant, 
Hindoo alphabet, and the inherent B. 


MOHAMMEDAN WEDDINGS. 

A Naeb Cazy, says an English writer, 
told me, that when he marr ied any of the 
poorer class, he always got as much as 
hecould eat of the best dish at the bridal 
feast, and frequently a plateful was sent 
home to his family ; and he also got from 
four annas to one rupee four annas in 


money*, but if the bride had been married 
before, beside the food, he received a 
fixed fee of two rupees. Upon my asking 
the cause of this difference, the Naeb re- 
plied, “ Cultivated ground was always 
assessed higher than uncultivate d.** 

* Sixteen anna* make one Sicca rupee. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF CUTCH-BOOJE. 


The province of Cutch-Booje, in the 
south-western extremity of Hindostan, is 
situated principally between the twenty- 
third and twenty-fourth degrees of north 
latitude. To the north it is bounded by 
a sandy desert and the province of Sindy ; 
to the south, by the Gulf of Cutch ; to 
the east, it has Gujrat, and to the west, 
Tatta, from which it is separated by the 
most eastern branch of the Indus. The 
limits of Cutch to the north are not accu- 
rately defined, hut may be estimated at 
one hundred and ten miles in length, by 
seventy the average breadth. Abul Fazel, 
in 1582, describes it as follows : — 

“ To the west of Gujrat is a very large 
separate territory, called Cutch, t lie length 
of which is two hundred and fifty coss, 
and the breadth one hundred coss. The 
territory of Sindy lies to the west of 
Cutch. The greater part of Cutch is 
composed of woods and uncultivated 
sands. The horses are fine, and sup- 
posed to be of Arabian extraction ; and 
the camels and goats are also remarkably 
good. The capital city is Tahij, which 
has two strong forts, JahreU and Kuu- 
kote.” 

The province of Cutch continues, as 
described by Abul Fazel, barren and un- 
productive, the iuterior remaining almost 
unknown. Its different parts are possess- 
ed by various chiefs, many of whom 
assert themselves to be independent, and 
the general boast of the country is, that 
since the beginning of the world it has 
never been conquered ; for which, if 
true, it is indebted, partly to its natural 
strength, but partly also to its sterility. 
They also boast that their sway once ex- 
tended over all Gujrat. On the south 
coast of the Gulf of Cutch is a district in- 
habited by a piratical tribe, named San- 
ganians, who cruize for merchant-ships 
sometimes as far west as the entrance of 
the Gulf of Persia. The Hindoo pirates 
about the Gulf of Cutch are also fre- 
quently named Caba. 

Muddi, or Musker Mandvee*, is the 
great port of Cutch, and is situated in 
la t. 22° 5o' north, and long 69° 25' east. 

* In Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer, (article 
Cutch) this synonym is erroneously made the 
name of a second seaport: “The principal sea- 
ports are Muddi and Mandave.” 
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The capital, called Bhooj is about 25 
miles to the N. W. Muddi is large, and 
strongly fortified; the houses are indif- 
ferent, being principally of mats and 
bamboos. Eight miles to the northward 
is a pagoda, called Assara, from a towu 
of that name in its vicinity. Off this 
pagoda, and a small way to the westward 
of il, there are rocks near the shore 
above water, which seem to be the ter- 
minal ion of the broken and bad ground 
in that direction. All to the eastward, 
and as far to the southward as 22 « 40’ 
north, is foul ground, and irregular sound- 
ings ; and the natives in their accounts 
agree with all the charts extant, in describ- 
ing the gulf quite across to the other coast 
to be replete with shoals both of sand and 
rocks. A vessel bound to Muddi from 
any quarter not in the gulf, should be 
careful to make the Cutch coast, to the 
westward of Assara pagoda, and if a 
leading wind, keep along shore about 
east, in eight fathoms : and if obliged to 
work, her tacks must be short, always 
taking care to go about as soon as she 
shoals on the off-shore tack. Between 
Muddi and the opposite coast a passage- 
boat goes daily. 

The only coin belonging to the place 
is of silver, called a cowrie. The ex- 
change varies from 285 to 295 cowries 
pr. 100 Bombay, or Surat rupees. All 
Indian coins pass current here. Their 
value fluctuates according to the quantity 
in the market. 

The weights are seers and maunds, the 
latter of two sorts, Cutch and Pucca. 

2 Pice 1 Anna. 

l(i Annas ( „ iaV _ 1 Cutch Seer. 

40 Seers ( u a c ' 1 Cutch maund, 

) avoirdupois, 37 ialb 

The Pucca maund is two Cutch maunds, 

and 20 Cutch maunds are equal to one 
Surat candy. 

'The measures arc the grab and the 
guz, 16 grabs making one guz, about 
34 English inches ; broad cloth, velvets, 
silks, &c. are sold by this measure, 
though the shopkeepers in the bazar of- 
ten sell by hand, from the finger’s end to 
the elbow, &c. This is rejected by the 
merchants. 

A considerable commerce is carried on 
between this place and the British settlc- 

Vol. II. R 
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merits of Bombay. The principle article 
of produce is cotton, which is inferior to 
most of what is grown in the neigh- 
bourhood of Surat and the Gulf of Cam- 
bay. Many of the principal Bombay mer- 
chants have agents residing here to trans- 
act their business. Some trade is like- 
wise carried on with the Persian Gulf. 

No animal food is to be procured, but 
by stealth, and rice, &c. only in small 
quantities, which must be paid for as 
soon as received. There is tolerable 
water to be got, brought down by women 
to the landing-place, at the rate of 2$ 
silver cowries per leager. 

The coast of Gujrat, from the bead 
of the Gulf of Cutch to the islands near 
Jigat Point, is but little known.* 

Cutch, like the adjacent countries, 
is inhabited by many predatory tribes, 
who all claim a Rajpoot oiigin, al- 
though many of them have adopted the 
Mahommedan faith. That change of re- 
ligion is not uncommon in this quarter of 
India, there being now few tribes of 
Rajpoots in Cutch that have not partially, 
and, in some cases universally, adopted 
the Mahommedan religion. Such are the 
Sodas, Jadows, Muckwanas, Purmars, 
Myras, and many others. 

There is a Vurrum Sunkcr tribe, set- 
tled in Cutch, and also in various parts 
of Gujrat and the Deccan, whose modern 
occupations consist chiefly in selling milk, 
and day-labouring. Although of so low a 
cast, they were the Janooee, or distin- 
guishing string of the higher cast of 
Hindoos, and pretend to be descended 
from the Khetri or military cast. The 
province, generally, is but little culti- 
vated, and very thinly peopled. 

Futteh Maliom med, the present Jem- 
madar of Cutch, is of Baloochee extrac- 
tion, and has secured the friendship of 
the Ameers of Sinde for the support of 
liis usurped authority. The latter de- 
mand the town and district of Luckput 
Bunder, on the borders of Sinde, as the 
price of their favour. 

Cutch and Cattiwar were the scene of 
Colonel Walker’s exertions for the sup- 
pression of the odious custom of destroy- 
ing the female children. In Cattiwar 
that gentleman obtained the most com- 
plete success ; but not so in Cutch. f 

* M il bum’s Oriental Commerce* 

f See Asiatic Journal, vol. l, page 57s. 


The Gulf of Cutch is an arm of the sea 
which bounds the Gujrat Peninsula on 
the west, and has the province of Cutch 
Booje on the North. A considerable 
trade is carried on from this gulf to Bom- 
bay, principally in cotton; but the in- 
habitants of the coast have been, from 
time immemorial, so addicted to piracy, 
that an unarmed vessel is not to be 
trusted within the reach of their cruizers. 
It has consequently been but little fre- 
quented by Europeans, and remains but 
imperfectly explored. The upper part is 
described by the natives as full of shoals 
and rocks. 

The government of Bombay, as re- 
ported at p. 103, was lately engaged 
in a war with Cutcn, in consequence of 
which it blockaded its coast, and de- 
tached a military force into the interior. 

The province, or rather kingdom of 
which we arc speaking, is commonly 
known by the name of Catch only; but the 
addition of Booje, by which it is also 
distinguished, is here retained, because 
there are in reality two other Catches, 
Cutch-Gundava, a province of Baloo- 
chistan, lying inland to the north of 
Cutch-Booje, andCooch, Ouch, or Cutch, 
Baliar or Bchar, part of the ancient Kis- 
raje, orCacli’ha Rajah, or King’s Cacli’ha, 
in the northern parts of Bengal, on the 
borders of Bool an, called Kojc byFerishta, 
and Couchc by the European travellers of 
the fifteenth aud sixteenth centuries. 
Cutch (Cach’ha) signifies a “ low, uet 
country.” 

While this sheet is going through the 
press, report states that the difficulties 
which had led to the detachment of a 
British force against Cutch-Booje have 
since been amicably adjusted. From the 
representations of a late writer, it ap- 
pears that this state has hitherto been 
considered as under the protection of the 
East India Company, against the ambi- 
tious projects of the Ameers of Sinde. — 
For an account of the growing impor- 
tance and rapacious views of the latter 
power, and the history of its present tri- 
umvirate of Ameers or rulers, the reader 
may consult the work above alluded 
to ; namely, Lieutenant Pottinger’s tra- 
vels in Beloochistan and Sinde. J 

t And Elphinstone’* Caubul. For reviews of 
these works, see Asiatic Journal, vol. 1, pages 
49 , 450 . 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE THURGURS OF NIPAL. 


The TirsoolgnnRa, says General Kirk- 
patrick,* separated, previous to the con- 
quest of Nipal by Purtlii Narraiu, the ter- 
ritories of the Ghoorkali and Newar prin- 
ces, llie western limit of Ghoorka being 
marked by the Mursiangdi. This tract 
contains, besides a pretty numerous pea- 
santry of Dlicnwars, several Rajepoot fa- 
milies, and some Ncwars, but the tribes 
by whom it is chiefly occupied are of the 
Ilrahminical and Chetree orders, and as 
these lastconstituted theprineipal strength 
of Purthi Narrain’s government, and con- 
tinue to form the main support of the 
present one, they rank very high among 
its subjects, no description of whom pos- 
sesses such considerative credit and au- 
thority as their leaders enjoy. They con- 
sist, for the most part, of the Khus and 
Mangur tribes of the Chetree class ; and 
of the Paure, and some other casts of 
Brahmins ; their chieftains are known by 
the appellation of Thurgur (or one inha- 
biting a nest) among whom, (with the 
exception of a few individuals deriving 
their descent from the same stock as the 
reigning prince, and who are consequent- 
ly Kajepoots), are to be found by far the 
greatest part of those who conduct the af- 
fairs of this state. Their number, strictly 
speaking, is limited to thirty-six; for 
though, in loose language, every indivi- 
dual of those clans is sometimes styled a 
Thurgur, yet the title properly descends 
only to the heads of certain families. Nor 
aie all these of equal consideration, there 
being three gradations of this order, of 
whom the pre-eminent one is denomina- 
ted Chuttor, on account of its consisting 
of six chiefs. It is from the Chuttcrs that 
the K&jees or Dewans are usually select- 
ed, which does not, however, prevent 
the other two inferior classes from being 
likewise eligible to this office. It is im- 
possible for me, with the slight informa- 
tion which my short visit to Nipal ena- 
bled me to collect, to describe this curi- 
ous institution with all the accuracy that 
it would appear to deserve ; 1 can only 
add to what has been said concerning it, 
that the leading members of this bod y , w he- 
ther actually employed or not, possess 
such a high authority as renders it nearly 


impossible for the executive government, 
in whatever hands that may be, to pursue 
any measures of an important nature in 
opposition to their advice. I have even 
been assured, that the throne of the 
prince himself would be no longer secure, 
should the principal Thurgurs concur in 
thinking that his general conduct tended 
to endanger the sovereignty ; which they 
profess themselves bound, as far as rests 
with them, to transmit unimpaired to 
the distant posterity of its founder, and 
the interests of which they do not allow 
to be determined by the partial views, or 
temporary policy, of the ruling individual. 
The great ascendency of this order is the 
more remarkable, as it would seem to 
rest almost wholly on the respect they de- 
rive from their ancient services, and at- 
tachment to the Ghoorkha family, and 
not to arise in the smallest degree from 
the ordinary sources of political influence; 
since I do not understand them to be par- 
ticularly distinguished among their coun- 
trymen, either for their opulence, their 
extensive possessions, or the number of 
their adherents. They occasionally hold 
jaghires or similar terms with the sol- 
diery, and, like them, indifferently in all 
parts of the Nipal territories ; but their 
hereditary fiefs, or estates, are situated 
entirely in the districts of Goorkha and 
Sumjoong, which constituted the patri- 
monial inheritance of Purthi Narraiu. Be- 
sides the produce of these lands, and the 
emoluments arising from the offices they 
happen to fill, they receive an annual fine 
of four annas from every taxableKaith, or 
plantation of a hundred Moories, through- 
out the country, the amount of which they 
would appear to distribute among their 
respective clans, according to rules esta- 
blished for the purpose. The only special 
immunity of a personal kind that they are 
sdid to enjoy, consists in their being ex- 
empt from the final jurisdiction of the 
Punjunni, or annual court of inquisition, 
and liable to be disgraced or punished by 
a decree of the Rajah alone. They for- 
merly affected, like the Omrahs, a great 
simplicity of dress, justifying their prac** 
tice in this point by observing, that it 
was with their swords, and not with the 
aid of fine garments, that their ancestors 
had raised the Goorkhali House to the 

R 2 
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respectable station which it now occu- 
pies ; but whatever risk the Thurgurs 
might have heretofore run of incurring 
censure or ridicule by appearing in vest- 
ments of silk or muslin, it is pretty cer- 
tain that they have latterly relaxed consi- 


derably in this point, and that there are 
at present some among them who are far 
from manifesting any solicitude to main- 
tain inviolable this rustic characteristic of 
their order. 


ON THE DISEASES OF INDIA, AND THE USE OF THE 
NITRO-MURIATIC ACID. 

BY DR. H. SCOTT. 

(From a paper printed in the Journal of Science arid the Arts , entitled , 


“ Some Remarks on the 

I mean in the present paper to confine 
myself chiefly to a detail of some of the 
effects that I have observed from diluted 
nitric acid taken internally, and used as 
a bath for a variety of diseases. The 
field is far too extensive to be well sur- 
veyed by me, or indeed by any one indi- 
vidual, and I must rest satisfied with a 
very general sketch. Though conscious 
of being quite unequal to the task, 1 am 
carried on by the belief that no other 
person has yet had the same means of 
judging, and from the conviction, that 
by the harmless remedies that I now re- 
commend, much good may be done in 
some diseases that are acknowledged to 
be beyond the ordinary means of relief. 

It is well known that climate alters 
much the phenomena and the nature of 
diseases to which the human body is li- 
able. A great part of my life has beeu 
spent between the tropics, where the 
temperature is generally high; where the 
vegetable world in its genera and species 
puts on appearances that are quite new 
to the inhabitants of Europe ; where the 
animals are generally very different, and 
where the diseases by which they are af- 
flicted arise from other causes and with 
different symptoms. I have often thought 
that it would be curious and useful to 
mark, from sufficient experience, the pe- 
culiar maladies to which we are subject 
111 a hot climate, as well as those from 
which we are exempt. If this were done 
with skill, it might give rise to a number 
of important conclusions, both for avoid- 
Ing and curingdiseases. 

Cancer. 

.jCanfer is nearly unknown within the 


Arts of India , fyc”) 
tropics. During twenty-five years I saw 
one case of cancer in a person who had 
brought the rudiments of the disease 
from Europe. From that case I learned 
the afflicting truth, that although a hot 
climate does generally prevent the forma- 
tion of cancer ; yet, when once it is 
formed, it does not cure it. I saw, in 
another instance, a cancer arise in India 
with an European gentleman, from often 
pulling the hairs from a wart on the skin 
of the cheek, and which produced at last 
the most deplorable effects. If such a com- 
plaint had appeared in any natives of the 
country, whatever might have been their 
cast or condition, I should probably have 
seen or heard of it. 

Pulmonary Consumption. 

Phthisis pulmonalis is not common in 
that climate, although it does occasion- 
ally appear. The true Phthisis is cer- 
tainly a rarer disease there than many 
European practitioners suppose, for the 
lungs very often suffer from abscess and 
affections of the liver ; and it is no easy 
matter to distinguish such complaints 
from the true phthisis pulmonalis. 

Scrofula. 

Scrofula is rare, though particular 
causes do sometimes produce it. Cold 
and moisture seem to be the great sources 
of the scrofulous diathesis, for the chil- 
dren of Indians, and even the ape kind, 
although free from the disease in their 
native climate, are very liable to scrofu- 
lous affections on being brought to Eu- 
rope. Would it not appear then, that 
similar causes have a tendency to pro- 
duce phthisis pulmonalis, scrofula, schirr- 
hus, and cancer, and that there is some 
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connection in their origin, and perhaps 
in their nature ? 

Biliary Stones. 

1 never knew an instance of a biliary 
stone being found in the gall bladder or 
biliary ducts, in India. 

Stone. 

The formation of stone in the urinary 
bladder is nearly unknown between the 
tropics. I have, indeed, not met with a 
single instance of it, although I have 
known some cases where a disease was 
imported, and not removed by climate. 
This exemption, however, from those 
dreadful diseases does not extend through 
a great extent of latitude ; and it should 
also be remembered that altitude above 
the sea has similar effects to a more 
northern latitude. I speak of my expe- 
rience in a country on a level nearly with 
the ocean, and having a barrier of ghauts 
or mountains towards the east. In the 
northern parts of India the maladies of 
Europe begin to show themselves. I 
knew a boy who got a stone in the bladder 
in Guzurat, for which he had been cut 
by a native surgeon. The perforation 
was made in uearly the same place that 
it is in Europe, and the operation was 
what is called, I think, by the Gripe. 

I may take notice here of a case of 
stone in the bladder (it cannot be too 
often mentioned) which was remarkable 
for the singular mode of cure adopted by 
Colonel Martine, himself the sufferer. — 
He then resided at Lucknow, but I be- 
lieve the Colonel had lived in many of 
the northern parts of Hindostan. I 
knew well a surgeon* of the Company’s 
service, who was intimate with the Co- 
louel, and visited him at all hours, and 
often saw him carrying on his process for 
cure. It consisted in reducing the stone 
to powder, by a fine saw introduced into 
the urethra by means of a canula, and he 
perfectly succeeded in removing the whole 
of it. The Colonel was an ingenious 
mechanic. His saw was made of the 
steel spring of a watch. He introduced 
the canula till it touched the stone, and 
then, by changing the position of his 
body, he pushed on the saw till it was, 
for a little way, in contact with the 
stone, and then moving it backwards and 
forwards, he reduced it to powder. My 

* Mr. Bright. 


friend often saw him at this work, and 
occasionally more than once on the 
same day. The operation gave him no 
pain whatever ; for soft parts, plen- 
tifully covered with mucus, are under 
very different circumstances from hard 
and resisting bodies, and completely 
elude the teeth of so fine a saw. Soon 
after every sawing, he passed, with his 
urine a quantity of the stone, in the form 
of a powder. Although a parallel case 
will not often occur, where the patient 
is so intelligent and ingenious, and the 
final success so decisive, yet by long 
habit, and guided by the feelings known 
only to the individual, I should hope that 
a similar mode might sometimes be appli- 
ed with advantage. No surgeon can ef- 
fect this for another person, lo place 
the stone and the saw in the proper po- 
sitions, and to carry on the operation 
with success, and without pain or injury, 
can only be done by the patient himself. 
The hopes of relief, the attentions and 
observations necessary to attain it, the 
repeated trials, with all the sources of 
employment and of comfort to a miser- 
able man, may well reward him, even if 
the perfect success of Colonel Martine 
should be unattainable.* 

Gout. 

Although a tropical climate does not at 
all times prevent the attacks of the gout, 
yet they certainly are less common and 
severe than in cold countries. 

Rheumatism. 

Acute rheumatism is rare between the 
tropics, but cases of it do occasionally 
occur. In like manner, the chronic kind 
is sometimes met with in India, and is 
more easily cured than in Europe. 

Liver and Spleen. 

While the glands that are the common 
seat of scrofula are less generally diseas- 

* Since writing the above, I have conversed 
with a veiy intelligent officer of high rank, who 
knew the Colonel intimately. He tells me that 
the instrument for reducing the stone to powder 
was rather a file than a saw, and that it was 
fixed to the end of a piece of whalebone. It was 
passed into the bladder through a canula. So ac- 
curately from habit could the Colonel judge of 
every circumstance, that he could tell when any 
part of the surface of the stone became more ele- 
vated than the rest, and could remove that part 
with the greatest nicety. On speaking to a friend 
now in town, who also was intimate with the 
Colonel, he was told, that the filing-part of the 
Instiument was made of a knitting-needle, pro- 
perly tempered for the purpose, 
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ed between the tropics than here, other 
glands suffer there more frequently than 
in Europe, and, in particular, the liver 
and spleen. I have fancied at tiroes that 
I could see mechanical causes for some of 
the derangements of the liver in a hot 
dimate. The resinous matter of the bile 
seems to be there more abundant. It 
appears occasionally to separate from its 
union with soda, when it stagnates in 
the liver, and enlarges it, giving rise to 
all the phenomena of chronic hepatitis. 
By some means the calces of mercury 
stimulate that organ, or they give solu- 
bility to this resinous matter, which then 
passes through the ducts to the intestines. 
Such a bilious discharge, from the use of 
mercury, is the true signal of relief. 
When, from long illness, or other means, 
weakness is produced, with a languid 
circulation, chronic hepatitis is almost a 
certain consequence ; the vis a tergo in 
the liver is diminished, depositions take 
place, and I have seen after death resin- 
ous and spermaceti-like matter choaking 
and obstructing the ordinary course of 
circulation, and greatly enlarging the 
whole mass. It is said, that in some 
parts of Germany, the overgrown livers of 
geese and ducks are esteemed a great de- 
licacy for the table. In order to produce 
them, they fix the animal by the feet to 
a board; they keep it motionless in a 
high temperature, and force it to swal- 
low a great deal of nourishment. This 
is the case occasionally witli our country- 
men in India ; a high temperature, little 
motion, with a plentiful diet ; and the 
very same consequences make their ap- 
pearance. While a very languid circula- 
tion of the blood gives birth with cer- 
tainty to chronic obstructions of the liver, 
acute hepatitis, on the contrary is pro- 
duced by all those causes which quicken 
the circulation beyond its proper rate. 
Such are violent exercise, fever, and hard 
drinking, and, I might add, steel and 
tonics, and bark. From the peculiar 
structure of the liver, and the state of 
the circulation of its blood, it cannot 
flow much more quickly than is natural 
with impunity. How often aie boys 
seized with a pain in the region of the 
liver, after running with rapidity ? 

Mercury. 

The ealees of mercury do certainly give 
the utmost relief^ both in acute and chro- 


nic hepatitis. While in the acute kind 
we employ between the tropics the anti- 
phlogistic plans, blistering, blood letting, 
and especially purgatives, we ought not 
for a moment, if the disease is severe, to 
delay the use of the calces of mercury in- 
ternally, with the ointment externally, 
as being of more consequence than 
all the other means in our power. — 
No condition, to which human nature is 
exposed, is more deplorable than that 
where an abscess has taken place in the 
liver. I know of no sufficient security in 
that climate against such an evil but 
mercury. As soon as the mouth gets 
sufficiently affected, and the system is 
impregnated with it to a proper degree, 
the pain, the fever, and the distress 
abate, and the patient remains quite se- 
sure from the risk of abscess, provided 
we have pot used the remedy too late, 
and when such a change has taken place 
as must necessarily end in abscess. While 
nobody is better acquainted with the in- 
estimable benefits that arise from the 
due use of mercurials than myself, nobody 
can better know the ill consequences that 
follow them. In those pre-disposed to 
scrofula, they excite It ; in those with 
a tendency to consumption, they accele- 
rate it ; and they have other b*id conse- 
quences that I need not mention. When, 
however, we are threatened with the 
formation of matter in the liver, we must 
neglect all those considerations, and sub- 
mit to smaller evils, in order to avoid 
one of the most melancholy kind. 

Nitric Acid. 

When in India, I was most anxious to 
discover a substitute for the mercurial 
calces, less injurious and equally effica- 
cious, and I have not been entirely with- 
out success. I knew that the nitric acid 
acts most readily on the resinous matter 
of the bile, and I was in hopes that I 
might communicate such an acidulous 
state to the living body as should pro- 
duce the effects that I desired. That it 
may alter the nature of the urine, has 
been proved by Mr. Brande, who has 
recommended the use of it in a particular 
kind of urinary calculus. If large secret- 
ing glands are thus materially affected by 
merely drinking this acid, I cannot doubt 
but that by bathing the whole surface of 
the body, below the head, in a very dilute 
nitric bath, much of it may be absorbed, 
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and more material effects produced. I 
had found that through the medium of 
the stomach the effects of the acid, if 
given to the wished-for extent, might be 
injurious, and I had tried to little pur- 
pose to combine it with substances for 
which it has but a slight affinity, except- 
ing by such combinations to diminish its 
action on the stomach without destroy- 
ing its useful qualities. From its absorp- 
tion by the skin, some effects have arisen 
that I think very important. We are 
destined to find our way by experience, 
and can never know to what an untried 
agent may lead us at last. 

I gave, many years ago, a short ac- 
count of my trials with the nitric acid in 
India. It was obtained there by means 
of alum from common crude Bengal salt- 
petre. In that country, both alum and 
saltpetre are plentiful and cheap ; but I 
could not obtain the sulphuric acid, un- 
less from Europe, or by making it myself. 
In both cases it would have been expen- 
sive, from requiring either the payment 
of freight for a long voyage, or the 
expence of erecting a considerable appa- 
ratus. I was satisfied, therefore, with 
the acid procured, as I have said, from 
unrefined saltpetre and alum. I was 
aware that that acid was far from pure. 

1 knew that it was mixed with a consider- 
able proportion of muriatic acid, derived 
from the muriates which that saltpetre 
so plentifully contains. 1 had long given 
this acid internally, and I had found it 
harmless, and sometimes very useful. I 
was far from thinking at that time, nor 
did I suspect till long afterwards, that 
pure nitric acid is unequal to the produc- 
tion of all the benefits which l sometimes 
derived from my acid applied to the sur- 
face or to the stomach. A suspicion of 
this kind first arose from circumstances 
that I must now explain, at the risk of 
being thought tedious. At that moment 
I lamented the impurity of my nitric acid ; 
and 1 was sorry to use alum instead of 
sulphuric acid, although, in the end, both 
of those circumstances have been highly 
useful, by leading me to conclusions at 
which I never otherwise could have ar- 
rived. 

At the Presidency of Bombay we have 
extensive works for gunpowder, from 
which the armies on that side of India, 
and occasionally the navy, are supplied 


with that material of war. The manu- 
facture of this article had fallen into the 
hands of some Parsees, who, as in other 
cases, had some practical knowledge, but 
no kind of science to direct them; Com- 
plaints of the gunpowder had become 
very general. It grew moist in the ma- 
gazines, and did not, after keeping, an- 
swer to the common modes of proof. So 
very ignorant were those men, that they 
perpetually returned all the liquor re- 
maining after the crystallizations of their 
saltpetre on the next quantity to be crys- 
tallized. They judged their saltpetre to 
be sufficiently pure and fit for gunpowder 
when they saw the crystals clear and 
transparent, and free from charcoal or 
mud. After a committee of intelligent 
officers had reported on this state of 
things, I was desired to take charge of 
those works, which I continued to hold 
till my departure from India. By adopt- 
ing the necessary measures, our gun- 
powder soon became as good as any in 
the world. One of those changes (and 
it is what leads me to the present digres- 
sion) was the purification of the saltpetre, 
1 had read, in the “ Annalesde Chimie,” 
a proposal of Mr. Lavoisier to purify that 
article for gunpowder, by reducing it to 
powder, and then washing it with two 
portions of water. These two washings 
were sufficient to dissolve nearly the 
whole of the deliquescent salts, with a 
certain portion of the nitre. This to us 
was not only a very effectual operation, 
hut it was one profitable to the public; 
for, by evaporating the liquor of the two 
washings, we recovered a quantity of 
saltpetre, impure indeed, but when mix- 
ed, with charcoal. See. still fit for making 
fireworks for the celebration of the 
weddings of the natives. As, during the 
state of warfare which prevailed at that 
time, it was judged proper to prohibit 
the importation of saltpetre for sale, the 
product of our washings was gladly pur- 
chased. After saltpetre has thus been 
carefully washed, it is perhaps free 
enough from saline impurities to be fit 
for gunpowder ; but 1 have always given 
it one subsequent crystallization, fearing 
it might contain a little sand or other 
matter, by which a spark and an explo- 
sion might be produced. 

Being at that time impressed with a 
belief that the effects of my acid on the 
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human body arose entirely from the ni- 
tric acid, I thought it would be a great 
improvement if I distilled it, not as 
usual, from the crude saltpetre, but from 
such as had been washed in the way I 
have mentioned. This practice I conti- 
nued for along time, and indeed until I 
left India. Since using this purer salt- 
petre, I have often imagined that some of 
its beneficial effects were no longer pro- 
duced, or were less remarkable. But 
my means of observation were cut short, 
first by very bad health, and then by 
being obliged to leave India for this 
country. Until lately I had no opportu- 
nity of seeing the sick here, or of recom- 
mending remedies for them ; but still 
the suspicion of my having diminished 
tlie power of the acid, by purifying the 
nitre, hung upon my mind, and I resolv- 
ed to put it to the test of experience, as 
soon as I might have it in my power. I 
have found that the acid produces many 
effects in this climate as readily as it did 
in India. For the reasons just stated, I 
have used in all my late trials not the ni- 
tric acid, but an acid composed of three 
parts of nitric and one of muriatic acid. 
With the result of these trials I have 
been sufficiently satisfied j nor have 1 had 
reason to think, that a constitution broken 
down by disease, by the use of powerful 
remedies, such as mercury, or by the 
long continued action of the poison of 
syphilis, receives less benefit in this cli- 
mate from the acid treatment than l 
have derived from it in India. 

PSEUDOSYMIILIS. 

I long ago said that I had removed sy- 
philitic affections by the nitric acid (it 
was rather the nitro- muriatic), which 
had resisted mercury long and judiciously 
applied. I had combined the external 
with the internal use of the acid, and I 
succeeded in some of those cases at least, 
which have been called pseudo syphilitic. 

1 his state of syphilis is thought by some 
able and eminent men to be a new dis- 
ease, and arising rather from the conse- 
quences of the remedy than from the 
poison of the syphilis still existing in the 
constitution. I know well that an indis- 
creet, or even a large use of mercury, 
may give rise to much evil ; but I may 
be permitted to say, that no skill nor 
prudence in the application of that re- 
medy will at all times prevent the occur- 


rence of pseudosyphilis. In it, I believe, 
that the poison of syphilis still exists, 
remaining occasionally dormant, and be- 
coming, from unknown causes, active 
and injurious, and exerting again all its 
specific effects. 1 think, however, that 
the cause of pseudosyphilis is a scrofulous 
habit, acted upon at once by the poison 
of mercury and the poison of syphilis, 
for to such a habit of body they are both 
poisons. We cannot destroy the syphilitic 
virus without calling into action the scro- 
fula, to which there is a pre-disposition ; 
so that on the patient is entailed a new 
disease not less afflictive than either of 
those from which it arises. It may per- 
haps be thought some confirmation of 
this opinion, that during the whole of 
my residence in India, where mercury is 
so commonly so largely, and sometimes 
so injudiciously given for affections of the 
liver, I never knew a single instance of 
this new disease having arisen where sy- 
philis was certainly out of the question. 
That this sort of syphilis is very common 
in this country, is evident from the in- 
spection of many of our public hospitals, 
where patients are ofien seen, who for 
years together have been subjected to 
many courses of mercury, and a variety 
of useless or hurtful remedies. Even in 
our streets, many sufferers in this way 
must attract the notice of every medical 
man. Jt is not enough to say, that the 
nostrums of quacks, and the treatment of 
empyrics, have produced such evils. I 
have observed, that cases do occasion- 
ally occur where the utmost skill of 
the present time is found to be quite in- 
effectual. I now most earnestly recom- 
mend the mtro-muriatic acid bath for 
this disease, a means yet untried in this 
country. I see that the nitric acid is 
given internally by many practitioners in 
Great Britain, and occasionally, I am 
assured, with advantage. The know- 
ledge of this would sufficiently reward 
me for all the trouble I have bestowed 
on the subject, and here I might rest 
satisfied ; but I wish still further to 
advance the use and utility of the 
remedy. Like the calces of mercury, 
this bath affects the gums and the salivary 
glands, giving rise occasionally to a plen- 
tiful ptyalism. Though it reddens the 
gums, swells them, and renders them 
somewhat tender, it never produces that 
nauseous smell, nor those foetid ulcera- 
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tions which arise from mercury ; nor from 
the bath, did 1 ever know the least inju- 
ry arise to the teeth. If the gums arc 
much affected from the bath, it is gene- 
rally prudent to stop its use, or to dimi- 
nish the absorption, by exposing a smal- 
ler surface to it. If we go on with it too 
long, some inconvenience is experienced ; 
a degree of restlessness takes place, and 
the patient says he does not feci himself 
so well as lie ought to do. Beyond this 
point I have seen no degree of harm from 
this general and powerful agent, and even 
this disappears on discontinuing it for a 
short time. I know no other means that, 
are capable of producing effects at once 
so salutary and so considerable, so free 
from injury, with so little inconvenience 
or disturbance *. 

Nitkic Ann. 

Jr the acid he employed for syphilis or 
pseudosyphilis, either by the stomach or 
the skin, I should consider every trial as 
quite inconclusive where a ptyalism,some 
affection of the gums, or some very evi- 
dent constitutional effect, had not arisen 
from it. As with mercury the system 
should he kept charged with it for a long- 
er or a shorter time, according to cir- 
cumstances. Mercury never could have 
obtained the character of a specific for 
syphilis if it had been managed as the ni- 
tric acid has been, if it had been general- 
ly given in quantities so small by the 
mouth, as even to leave it in doubt, whe- 
ther it is capable of affecting the gums 
and stimulating tlic salivary glands. Why 
should not the nitric acid receive the 
same privilege and indulgence that is con- 
ceded to mercury ? It is still a stranger 
in this climate, and on that account re- 
quires the more care and attention. There 
is nothing absurd in supposing that na- 
ture may have many substances in store, 
capable of destroying or removing the sy- 
philitic poison from the constitution : 1 
say, then, in the spirit of the illustrious 
Bacon, “ fiat experimentum.” 

When I have removed a disease by the 
acid treatment that was regarded as un- 

* In this climate it will be found convenient 
to bathe only the feet and the legs daily, or twice 
a day. For this purpose a wooden tub may be 
used. The water when acidulated with niiro-mu- 
ri&tic acid should taste about as sour as vinegar, 
or it should be of such a strength as to prick the 
skin a little after being exposed to it for twenty 
minutes or half an hour. 
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doubtelly syphilitic, I have been com- 
monly told at last, that we must have 
been mistaken, for that nothing hut mer- 
cury can cure syphilis . 1 wish we bad 
some chemical test for the ex is ten re of 
this poison in the body, that we might 
have more of the evidence of our senses, 
and less of t lie wanderings of opinion. 
One of (he states of syphilis, the least 
doubtful, is that of recent chancre, and 
this, though of a bad kind, I have seen in 
about a week completely removed by the 
hath. 

There are no researches so difficult as 
those which regard the human bod) and 
the changes connected with life. The ca- 
pacity of few men seems to me to be well 
adapted for them. The chemist may ic- 
peat his experiments as often as lit* please**, 
he may vary them till In* obtain results 
on which lie can tely. It is very different 
indeed with the physician. The doubts 
and the darkness that surround him are 
in eompmisou tenfold. After all, it may 
lie with myself that the whole of the errors 
lie : for who can j udge of himself ? I can be- 
lieve that a man who is not of my opinion 
may he equally sincere with me. But the 
same appearances convey to each of us 
impressions of a very different kind. With 
such a person then I need not reason, 
and 1 will not dispute. I must ask him, 
as Rousseau did his antagonist, “ What 
“ is there, Sir, in common to you, and 
“ to me, by which we may be enabled to 
“ understand each other ?** 

I employed, while in India, the nitric 
acid by the mouth, or as a hath fur vari- 
ous complaints, as 1 never wished to con- 
fine it specifically to any one. I was anxi- 
ous to get from experience a geneial rule 
for its application, and it was certainly 
not without some success that I used it for 
several diseased conditions of the body. I 
shall slightly mention a few of those com- 
plaints in which I have found it of ad- 
vantage. 

Affections of the Skin. 

For some affections of the skin I have 
derived benefit from the bath ; it rapidly 
and effectually removes every sort of sores. 
This bath has the advantage of keeping 
perfectly unaltered for any length of time, 
not suffering decomposition like water, 
and never emitting any kind of unwhole- 
some effluvium. It is ati agent that we 
employ with almost anv degree of power. 

Vol. II. S 
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In those very weak or delicate, I have 
plunged one arm into it only, or I have 
washed a portion of the skin with it. I 
have very often exposed the legs up to the 
knees in the hath, and by their means 
alone have been able to keep the mouth 
affected for a long time. When a greater 
power was required, I have exposed the 
whole surface below the head to it. To 
all this may be added its internal use, if 
necessary. 

Debility. 

Where the constitution has been weak- 
ened by fever, or long continued disease, 
1 have found in the nitric acid bath, a 
tendency to renovate. It remarkably im- 
proves the complexion. 

Liver and Bile. 

In chronic hepatitis and a bilious dis- 
position, I have used it with much ad- 
vantage. 

APTIliE. 

I have seen the happiest effects from it 
in aptha? of the mouth, and intestinal ca- 
nal, where every other remedy had failed. 
This is sometimes a dreadful disease in 
India; is it the ‘‘cachexia apthosa” of 
Dr. Latham ? In many disorders of fe- 
males, and in men worn out with obsti- 
nate intennittents, I have found it very 
useful. In short, (and as a general rule,) 
I have found the acid bath advantageous 
and salutary in all cases where mercury is 
useful, and with the additional advantage, 
that the acid treatment is attended by 
neither injury nor iuconvcnience. 

Scrofula. 

Ah I had seen the good effects of nitric acid 
in pseudosyphilis, or that kind of syphilis 
which cannot be cured by mercury ; and 
as 1 had long thought that pseudosyphilis 
arose from syphilis in some way combined 
with scrofula, I became anxious to know 
the effect of the acid treatment in pure 
scrofula. Since I came to London, I have 
seen a great number of trials made by dif- 
ferent medical practitioners with the ui- 
tro-muriatic acid. Some of these cases 
were of long standing and of the worst 
kind. The result on the whole has been 
very favourable, though none of the pa- 
tieuts have yet used it for three months. 
In almost all the health has improved, 
and some of the sores have healed, or 
shown a tendency to heal. 1 have not seen 


a cure effected in a single instance ; but 
this could hardly have been expected ; for 
where the disease is of long standing, as 
with these patients, and where many 
glands are inflamed and enlarged, it is 
evident that a long time will be required 
to reduce them to the healthy state. I 
have seen remarkable relief in several peo- 
ple where the neck was much affected, 
much swollen, with many glands in a 
state of suppuration, so as to make the 
least motion painful and nearly impossi- 
ble. In some of these the pain and swel- 
ling has much diminished, and a consi- 
derable degree of motion of the head is 
attainable without pain. In one girl in 
particular, who was reduced to a dying 
state, by merely drinking the acid, her 
health and strength have greatly improv- 
ed, and the sores have healed or shown a 
tendency to heal. With experience so 
short and imperfect, I cannot venture to 
say more, than that it holds out a hope 
of relief for some states of that cruel di- 
sease. 

I have just seen Mr. Carmichael’s book 
on Scrofula, which contains some just ob- 
servations ; and he seems to prove, that 
a disorder of the digestive organs is often 
connected with it. The utility of the 
practice that I have mentioned is very 
consistent with his idea of an acidity pre- 
valent in the primae viae, for the mineral 
acids are known powerfully to counteract 
such a tendency, by giving tone to the 
organs of digestion. This disease has 
been the source of gross empiricism ; for 
at different times almost every product of 
nature or of art has been extolled for the 
cure of it. The boasted baths of the 
Greeks and Romans could produce little 
further effect than what arises from hot 
or cold water, and are often nothing more 
than the mere semblance of doing some- 
thing. 

Chlorine. 

Of all the remedies for scrofula, those 
substances that contain chlorine seem to 
have been most successful. Such are sea 
water, sea air, the muriates of lime, die. 
&c. Sir Humphry Davy has shown, in a 
very late paper, that the nitro-muriatic 
acid (the aqua regia of the old chemists) 
is not a mere mixture of nitric and muri- 
atic acids. On the contrary, from their 
uniou a quantity of pure chlorine is evol- 
ved, and water and nitrous acid gss (the 
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results of the new affinities) are produced. 
Is chlorine a material agent in my bath ? 
if I were sure of this I might mix the 
acids, so as to produce it still more abun- 
dantly. It has always been observed, 
that calomel and corrosive sublimate are 
the most active preparations of mercury, 
perhaps from the chlorine held in the 
compound. Chlorine is now known to 
he an elementary body of the greatest ac- 
tivity, of the powers of which over disea- 
ses we are nearly in total ignorance. 

1 have for many years past given cu* 
chlorine for several diseases combined in 
its nascent state with soda. It contains 
oxygen very abundantly, and in a loose 
state of chemical combination, I mean 
it as a substitute for the nitric acid, and 
it is a very good one. Although Sir H urn- 
phry Davy had not at that time shown us 
the composition of euchlorine, I saw that 
I was in possession of a valuable sub- 
stance, which I lia\c never since ceased 


to use. Mr. Brande has had the hindness 
to prepare for me portions of this com- 
pound, and he has shown me an easier 
and a cheaper method of making it for 
common use, than the one which I was 
in the habit of employing. But I must 
defer what I have to say of this substitute 
for the nitric acid till another time. 

I have thus concluded what I intended 
to communicate on a subject of great im- 
portance, 1 have recommended from ex- 
perience the practice of charging the body 
with some of the mineral acids, or their 
elements, for various states of disease, by 
tlic stomach, and especially by the skin. 
I may be weak, or I may be wrong, but 
I have acted from conviction $ and I can- 
not hut hope, that an abler mind and n 
happier day, will yet confirm and extend 
the truths that I have but slightly touch- 
ed upon : 

“ Alter crit turn Tipliys !" 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE BLUDUGS, OR VOLCANIC ERUP- 
TIONS OF MUD AND SALT, 

At Kuhoo, on the Plains of Grobogan, in the Island of Java. 

BY T. S. GOAD, ESQ. OF THE HON. COMPANY’S BENCAL CIVIE SERVICE. 


Having received an extraordinary ac- 
count of a natural phenomenon in the 
Plains of Grobogan, fifty pals or miles 
N. E. of Solo, a party, of which I was 
one, set off from Solo on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1815, to examine it. 

On approaching the village of Kuhoo, 
we saw, between two trees in a plriin, an 
appearance like the surf breaking over 
rocks, with a strong spray falling to lee- 
ward. The spot was completely sur- 
rounded by huts for the manufacture of 
salt, and at a distance looked like a large 
village. Alighting we went to the Blu- 
dugs, as the Javanese call them. They 
are situated in the village of Kuhoo, and 
by Europeans are called by that name. 
We found them to be on an elevated plain 
of mud, about two miles in circumfer- 
ence, in the centre of which immense bo- 
dies of salt mud were thrown up to the 
height of from ten to fifteen feet, in the 
form of large globes, which, bursting, 
emitted volumes of dense white smoke. 
These large globes or bubbles, of which 
there were two, continued throwing up 


and bursting seven or eight times in a mi- 
nute by the watch. At times they throw up 
two or three tons of mud. We got to lee- 
ward of the smoke,and found it to smell like 
the washing of a gun-barrel. As the globes 
burst, they threw the mud out from the 
centre, with apretty loud noise, occasioned 
by the falling of the mud upon that which 
surrounded it, and of which the plain is 
composed. It was difficult and dangerous 
to approach the large globes or bubbles, 
as the ground was all a quagmire, except 
where the surface of the mud had become 
hardened by the sun ; upon this we ap- 
proached cautiously to within fifty yards 
of the largest bubble, or mud-pudding, as 
it might very properly be called, for it was 
of the consistency of a custard-pudding, 
and of very considerable diameter $ here 
and there, where the foot accidentally 
rested on a spot not sufficiently hardened 
to bear, it sunk, to the no small distress 
of the walker. 

We also got close to a small globe or 
bubble (the plain was full of them of 
different sizes) and observed it closely for 
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some time. It appeared to heave and 
swell, and when the internal air had 
raised it to some height, it burst and the 
mud fell down in concentric circles, in 
which shape it remained quiet until a 
sufficient quantity of air was again form- 
ed internally to raise and buist another 
bubble. This continued at intervals 
from about one-half to two minutes. 
From vaiious other parts of the quagmire 
round the large globes or bubbles, there 
were occasionally small quantities of mud 
shot up like rockets to the height of 
twenty or thirty feet, and accompanied 
by smoke. This was in parts where 
the mud was of too stiff a consistency 
to rise in globes or bubbles. The mud 
at all the places we came near was cold 
on the surface, hut we were told it was 
warm beneath. The water which drains 
from the mud is collected by the Java- 
nese, and by being exposed in the hollows 
of split bamboos to the rays of the sun, 
deposits crystals of salts. The salt thus 
made is received exclusively for the Km- 
peror of Solo. In dry weather it yields 
thirty dudjins of one hundred catties? ach, 
every month, hut in wet or cloudy wea- 
ther less. 

In the afternoon we rode to a plare in 
a forest called Ranisam, to view a salt 
lake, a mud hillock, and various boiling 
or rather bubbling pools. The lake was 
about half a mile in circumference, of a 
dirty looking water, boiling up all over 
in gurgling bodies, but more particularly 
in the centre, which appeared like a 
strong spring ; the water was quite cold, 
and tasted bitter, salt, and sour, and had 
an offensive smell. About thirty yards 
from the lake stood the mud hillock, 
which was about fifteen feet high from 
the level of the earth. The diameter of 
its base was about twenty-five yards, and 
its top about eight feet and in form an 
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exact cone. The top is open, and the 
interior keeps constantly working and 
heaving up mud in globular forms, 
like the Bludugs. The hillock is entire- 
ly formed of mud which has flowed out 
of the top ; every rise of the mud was 
accompanied by a rumbling noise from 
the bottom of the hillock, which was 
distinctly heard for some seconds before 
the bubbles hurst. The outside of the 
hillock was quite firm. We stood on the 
edge of the opening and sounded it, and 
found it to be eleven fathoms deep. The 
mud was more liquid than at the Bludugs, 
and no smoke was emitted from the lake, 
hillock, or pools. 

Close to the foot of the hillock w r as a 
small pool of the same water as the lake 
which appeared exactly like a pot of water 
boiling violently ; it w T as shallow, except 
in the centre, into which we thrust a stick 
twelve feet long, but found no bottom. 
The hole not being perpendieu! .r we 
could not sound it with a line. 

About two hundred yards fjom the 
lake weie several large pools or springs, 
two of which were eight and ten feet in 
diameter. They were like the small pool, 
but boiled more violently, and smelt ex- 
cessively. The ground around them was 
hot to the feet, and the air which issued 
from them quite hot, so that it was most 
probably inflammable ; hut we did not 
ascertain this. We heard the boiling 
thirty yards before we came to the pools, 
resembling in noise a water-fall. The 
pools did not overflow ; of com sc the 
bubbling was occasioned by the rising of 
air alone. The water of one of the pools 
appeared to contain a mixture of earth 
and lime, and from the taste to be com- 
bined with alkali. The water of the 
Bludugs and the lake is used medicinally 
by the Javanese, and cattle drinking of 
the water are poisoned. 


Antiquities of Bvcimhctna, in Java, 


NARRATIVE of a journey 

TO EXAMINE THE REMAINS OF AN ANCIENT CITY AND TEMPLES AT 

brambana, in the Island of java.* 

(Extracted from a Journal kept by Lieut. -Col. Mackenzie .) 

(Continued from page 16 .^ 

6. After some refreshment, about half with the draftsman, and some villagers 
past 11, A. M. Mr. Knopa and myself, provided by the Chinaman (by theSoora- 

* This highly-interesting paper is copied from rary and Philosophical Society of Java. The 
the seventh volume of the Transactions of Society, in publishing this paper, “regrets that 
the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences, or, as it is not in its power to furnish engravings of the 
the lame institution is al»p called, the Lite. plans and drawings referred toby the author.” Jn 
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oarta gentleman’s orders,) proceeded in 
more form to perambulate the ruins. 
Chairs were provided, covered with cano- 
pies of leaves, and each carried by four 
men, on poles of bamboo ; but my impa- 
tience did not always permit me to avail 
myself of this convenient coverture from 
the sun’s scorching rays, amidst the tan- 
talizing ruins that surrounded ns. We 
first proceeded to the great enclosure 1 
had just left, which is properly called 
Hramhana. 

7. Though three mounts, hills, or py- 
ramids of stones form the fust conspicu- 
ous objects that attract notice from the 
road, yet on near inspection it will be 
found that there arc more, apparently of 
smaller size, some of them in gi eater or 
less preservation ; and although these ob- 
servations are the result of other visits, yet 
for the sake of uniformity, 1 shall here 
enter at once, the desultory reinaiks 
which I was able to make. 

8. There were two stone walls in 
squares, inclosing the whole and each 
other, the blocks of which were from two 
to three feet square, and long in propor- 
tion ; chiselled and adapted to each other 
frequently with channels running through 
them. Most of these blocks are plain, 
and tumbled together in inexplicable con- 
fusion. Among these no sculptures are 
seen : it is probable they only belonged 
to the gateways, which arc no longer 
traced, except by greater ruins or in the 
casing of the temples. In the angle of the 
iiiclosurc, particularly N. W. near a great 
tree, are the ruins and site of a smaller 
building, distinguished by its foundation 
or base ; and also the base of a smaller 
building, perhaps a choultry , in the 
Hindu style ; the whole breadth of the 
western part is taken up by the three 


the above re-print, the references are omitted. 
The Society also “ requests the indulgence of the 
reader to excuse any errors of the pi ess, this 
being the first English paper [the remainder 
are in the Dutch language] punted in the Trans- 
actions, and the copy left by Colonel Mackenzie 
with the Society being in many instances imper- 
fect.” 

Brambana, or Brambanan, as it is more usu- 
ally written, is commonly described as “ a vil- 
lage In the district of Mataram, in the island of 
Java, and nearly m the centi£ of the latter.” It 
stands at the northern base of a range of moun- 
tains running east and west to a great extent, and 
called, by the Javanese on the side of^BjUayiaj the 
poutUentMounUins,— Edit, 


great pyramids, which I take to be now 
in these ruins from fifty to sixty or se- 
venty feet high. To the right of these, 
as we cross the enclosure from south to 
north, are three others, smaller origin- 
ally, as is evident by the ruins of the 
most southerly, which preserves more of 
its original form, or is less buried in 
stones ; for it is to be observed, that none 
of that rubbish to be found in other 
buildings, and composed of biicks, earth, 
smaller stones or other materials used to 
fill up, is here to be met witli ; the whole 
appearing to have consisted of blocks of 
stone, fitted to e tch other and not yield- 
ing to time. Further to the west are 
smaller temples, into two of which I 
looked, hut perceived nothing remarkable, 
excepting two small tigers well depicted 
on one corner stone. The whole ot the 
area was so much incumbered with stones, 
weeds, and bushes, that I could not posi- 
tively determine the number or regular 
plan of their distiibution ; bull should 
guess there were altogether about nine or 
ten of these separate stiuctures within 
this square. 

9. After making these observations on 
the ruins of Jirambana, we were carried 
in our chairs through the paddy-fields in 
a northerly direction about a mile ; here 
we observed the paths built up fre- 
quently with cut and sculptured stones, 
the remains of the ancient works ; at last, 
passing through groves of trees, we ar- 
rived at. the commeur meat, of the Chan- 
di Sewo temple, the same which Major 
Cornelius describes in a memoir of 1807. 
The bushes here arc so thick that we did 
not perceive, till we came suddenly on 
them, two gigantic figures of porters, 
apparently kneeling on pedestals facing 
each other, resting on clubs held in one 
hand ; a snake winds round one arm, 
and in the other they seem also to hold 
another. These images have their hair 
in regular curls (and a bandeau round the 
head) somewhat resembling the Persepo- 
litan figures : the noses prominent and 
raised ; the eyeballs glaring ; their arms 
arc ornamented with jfewels, and in each 
of their girdles behind is a short dagger 
with a cross handle, 

10. Passing from the Watchmen, which 
are on the west side of the temple, we 
crossed the ruins of a wall, evidently the 
ancient inclosure, which is composed of 
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large blocks; in this wall I found the 
trunk of a large naked statue of black 
•tone (without the head) which seemed, 
from the want of dress, to be Jain ; wc 
now entered on an avenue of ruinous 
temples, apparently square, which led to 
the grand fane in the centre ; the first 
four have their doors facing each other. 
In the first, on the right, was a fine Jain 
image, naked, with curled locks, and a 
small elevation on the head. The others 
were vacant, and had been robbed of their 
former inhabitants. These temples, we 
could perceive, though defaced by time, 
and obscured by bushes, had been regu- 
larly built on a handsome base, on which 
were raised compartments occupied by 
urns, with flowers, pilasters ornamented 
with arabesque, and niches in which the 
remains of figures were still visible, 
though much damaged. Above had been 
certain ornaments which could not well 
be determined, and the form of the sur- 
mountingcrown was entirely hidden. Four 
more of these temples were passed before 
we reached the stairs leading to the cen- 
tral edifice, over a kind of moat or ditch, 
evidently of latter time ; by five or six 
steps, wc ascended into a porch, in front 
of which was an arcade of three arches, 
pointed and bordered like tlie style called 
Gothic or Arabic. The central arch had 
a kind of altar, carved with an urn, flow- 
ers and several other emblems ; near 
these, two resembled the figures of the 
Chank ; others a crooked dagger, such as 
wc sometimes meet in those countries. 
The two side arches were ornamented 
above in like manner ; the sides of the 
portal had also three arches, but no open- 
ing in any, excepting one to the south, 
through which we passed round to the 
south side, where auother avenue of 
ruinous temples lead3 to a gateway, in 
which four more gigantic porters are 
placed; and then, by two other arches, to 
thejeastern entrance, whence by eight steps 
up to the body of the temple, which is a 
square apartment of about thirty-two 
feet high : above this the vault rises about 
thirty-two feet more, formed in steps 
all of stone, neatly cut, but now ready 
to tumble in ; the walls plain and smooth. 
The only opening is in the eastern door, 
opposite to which is a grand altar, 
which fills up the whole of the west 
tide. 


11. The altar is formed with a regular 
base or pedestal, and terminated by a neat 
cornice, steps lead up on each side to the 
wall, and thence inwards to the body of 
the altar. Light is thrown into the area 
by a lateral opening above. The vault of 
the apartment is octagonal, formed by 
crossing the four angles of the square 
with other stones transversely. On look- 
ing up, the mind is struck with awe and 
terror, as nothing appears to retain the 
stones which bulge out, and threaten to 
overwhelm the curious inquirer amidst 
their ruins, from a height of at least six- 
ty feet. 

12. On the western side was a double 
portal, the outer of which had arcades, 
ornamented in the same manner as the 
west, or first we entered, 

13. The weather now getting rainy, 1 
could not examine these interesting ruins 
so minutely as they merited ; the nor- 
thern and eastern avenues of smaller 
temples, were, therefore, not so scru- 
pulously examined as I wished ; most of 
them arc damaged, some rent, others 
half tumbled in, exhibiting a confused 
mass of stones and bushes ; the whole of 
them ai e raised on regular bases, and the 
second order divided by pilasters, orna- 
mented generally with an arabesque foli- 
age or of roses ; in the niches, between 
the corner pilasters and the central com- 
partment, stood statues in relievo, male 
or female, in the most graceful attitudes ; 
sometimes holding up the right hand 
with a finger extended, and the left em- 
bracing a lotus-branch which grows near 
them bearing one flower. In the central 
compartment, an urn, crowned with 
flowers, is represented, the chank lying 
on each side of it ; at top surmount- 
ed by the grotesque monstrous extended 
jaws and glaring eyes which form a con- 
stant accompaniment of all these temples. 
In other instances the figure holds up a 
lotus in one hand, and in the other a 
mall or club ; some figures seem to have 
a long stand or candelabrum near them ; 
in one case I think 1 observed a vase, with 
a spout not resembling any European 
workmanship. 

14. Most of these temples are destitute 
or have been robbed of their object of 
worship. In one (1 have already observ- 
ed) I saw a Jain or fioudh naked figure. 
Iu another I observed the three closed 
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sides were ornamented with a kind of 
three* branched chandelier, supporting 
three arched niches or shrines a little 
raised or ornamented. 

15. It is to be remarked of the whole 
of these buildings of Chandi Sewo, that 
no emblem or symbol of the worship of 
the Veedes of Seeva, Vishnu, or Brama 
appeared, except the Chank, which might 
be merely an ornament, unconnected witli 
the worship here, whatever it might 
have been. 

16. We enquired and sought in vain 
for inscriptions and characters ; an aged 
Mantree, who was our Ciceroni, intimat- 
ed there were some in the ruins of the 
upper part, and 1 clambered in quest of 
them upon the ruinous roof ; but what 
was pointed out consisted merely of sin- 
gle characters or figures which seemed 
cut on the stones ; and as these were on 
the parts built into the wall, I can only 
consider them as marks or numbers, by 
which the stones were probably recog- 
nized after they were brought ready cut 
to the building. 

17. We proceeded on our return from 
the south-gate, where were two gigantic 
wardens, in the same garb and attitude. 
About half way we arrived at another 
temple, whose ruinous pyres we had ob- 
served in passing to Chandi Sewo, on the 
right. These consist of one principal 
temple, in the centre of a square of smal- 
ler ones ; but some of them were so en- 
tirely ruined that I could not determine 
the real number that once existed, though 
I guess there might have been about four- 
teen or sixteen. I think this was named 
Tonongo. The central temple was square 
and plain within, surmounted by a pyra- 
midal roof built up in steps within : its 
stones were massy blackish blocks, and 
ornamented a good deal in a superior 
style without. No image nor sculpture 
within. Eleven arched niches were 
worked in the wall, with Gothic arched 
tops. 

18. Without this beautiful edifice, 1 
found a block lying, of about three and a 
half feet square and two feet thick, on 
which a beautiful female figure was 
sculptured in relievo, and defended by a 
border equally thick : the beauty and 
grace of the attitude was striking ; it 
seems to hold a folded parasol in the 
right hand, and a tulip or lotus in the 
left. This stone was probably worked 


into the walls of one of these temples, 
but 1 am uncertain which. 

19. We returned by three P. M. and in 
the evening we walked out on the road 
to Djjocjocarta, and crossed the river Ka- 
li-Upas, &c. observed a stone cut in a 
particular form, though different from the 
usual Hindoo Lingam (I had it removed 
to the Chinaman's on the 21st). Pro- 
ceeding further, observed in the fields 
to the left a statue, which, on examina- 
tion, appeared to be a Jain figure, naked, 
sitting, complete ; behind this hedge 
there were two or three more, broken, 
all of black stone and of a considerable 
size. Shortly after we came to the spot 
where, on the 24th December last, on 
passing I had observed some statues close 
to the road. One of these seems to be a 
Jain-Fccrtur, the other is decorated with 
ornaments, and is probably meant for 
some prince, the endower of a temple. 
Both these are represented sitting, and 
have nothing monstrous. A small mutila- 
ted statue is placed near them, and two 
fragments on which the Yali is sculp- 
tured. 

20. Returned at six A.M. much fatigued, 
though highly gratified with our inspec- 
tion of these antiquities. The evening 
was fair and pleasant. We were lodged 
at the Chinaman's house where we were 
accommodated with the open hall on pil- 
lars in front, with chairs and tables, 
where we sat, wrote and eat. Within, a 
sleeping room and tolerable beds were 
allotted to each on either side of a hall, 
wiiere the family eat their own meals 
under the auspices of the huge painted 
Joss. 

21. The evening was passed after din- 
ner in writing our notes, and in Mr. 
Knop's taking down the traditionary ac- 
count of Buka Einbok Lora-Jongran, as 
translated verbally by one of the younger 
Chinese, from a village Mantree who 
promised to bring a MS. containing its 
history, in the morning. It rained at 
night; we slept perfectly secure, undis- 
turbed by any apprehension of thoSedis- 
orders which so seriously threatened the 
tranquillity of this country in December 
last. 

22. Jan, 20, 1813. — It rained in the 
morning, which prevented our going out 
as intended, till after breakfast; about 
nine it was still heavy, however we de- 
termined to proceed, and instead of going 
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to the temples on the Djocjoearta road, 
we were conducted by our venerable Ci- 
ceroni and guide through the paddy-fields 
to the south of Brambana, about one and 
a half or two miles ; the bearers waded 
through mire, and the passage was at 
times so narrow and deep as to oblige us 
to get out of the chair repeatedly. Ar- 
rived near a village, we were conducted 
through a field across a stone inclosure, 
which now exhibited various specimens 
of ancient remains in chiselled stones. 
The first object that attracted my notice 
here, was a gigantic figure, such as we 
had seen yesterday, on liis knees, looking 
to the east, on a pedestal ; the counte- 
nance strongly marked, resembling a 
Negro, with great eyes, prominent nose 
and lips, teeth exposed or rather grinning, 
the hair curled, and the head surrounded 
by a bandeau with ornaments ; the curls 
seemed much to resemble those of the 
Persian figures at Persepolis ; in its right 
hand it held, or rather leaned on a club 
or mall, in its left it grasped something 
like a snake ; the belly prominent, a belt 
round it, a necklace of pearls or large 
beads round its neck, and rich jewels in 
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its ears, the features well delineated in 
hard dark stone ; its teeth seemed as 
grinning; directly opposite, its fellow was 
found thrown down prostrate, broken 
from its pedestal — the height kneeling 
may be seven feet. This position natu- 
rally made me look to the cast, and ac- 
cordingly, within the inelosure, appeared 
a confused pyramidal heap of stones, up- 
wards of eighty feet high, which at first 
seemed to be a group or clump of trees, 
in consequence of the Banian working up 
its way, and, after preying on its bowels, 
filially overshadowing the very top, in 
such a manner as to prevent its real shape 
being known. 

23. Pulling down some of the stones, 
we got into the inclosure, and minutely 
surveyed these antique ruins round and 
round. On minute inspection the follow- 
ing seems to be the best idea 1 could form 
of the whole plan of this pyramidal tem- 
ples ; I call them pyramidal, from the 
first appearance from without of the tout 
ensemble of the structure, aiul .also of the 
cavity formed by the roof within. 

(To be continued.) 


A POLYMETRICAL TABLE, 

Showing the Itinerary Distance , in British 1\ files, between some of the most 
remarkable Places of Hindus lan. 

Explanation. 
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From Agra to Tritchinopoly 

Calcutta to Seriugapatam 


406 \ . 

1220 mi 


miles. 
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Calcutta 
Delhi 


Hyderabad 1 900 
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Bombay 


56 
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850 


950 


115 


830 
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280 
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1215 


680 
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1816.H ( 1S7 ) 

SKETCH OF A JOURNEY TO THE SUMMIT OF ADAM’s 
PEAK, IN THE ISLAND OF CEYLON, 

Recently performed by two Officers * 


While vve were in Haffregam, we re- 
solved to put in execution a piojeet of 
which we had talked in Col umbo, and 
before o ui return to \ isi t AdamV Peak. 
This plan vve have accomplished, — leav- 
ing liaddegeddera on the morning of the 
firh, we gained the summit on the next 
day, at half past two in the afternoon. 
Our first march from Baddegeddera v\ as 
five miles and a half of tolerable road 
through a fine and interesting country, 
along the left bank of the Call urn river to 
Hit* ro\u! village and extensive lawns ol 
dillemalley. From this place the king 
received his store o fJnggery, There are 
about two hundred and fifty inhabitants, 
who are well looking and of a ereditahle 
appearance. Their houses are numerous 
and comfortable. 

From Gillcmalley, at three o’clock, we 
set out for Palabatula, situated on the 
top of the Allelieiitunc Mountain, at t lie 
distance of four miles and a half, in a 
N.E. direction. The ascent is about two 
miles and a half in length. Here is a 
small religious establishment, where tin* 
priests live, who have the care of the ho- 
ly impression of the foot on the Peak ; 
and there is good shelter for travellers. 
We slept at this place, and soon after day- 
light. next morning renewed our journey, 
accompanied by one of the priests as a 
guide ; the road leads for a mile and a 
half, over a very rugged and abrupt as- 
cent to the N.E. up the Nulu Hella, at 
the bottom of which about a quarter of a 
mile from Palabatula, we crossed the 
Caltura river, and all the way up to the 
top of the bill we beard it on our right 
hand running below. The iicxt ascent is 


* In the preceding volume of the Asiatic Jour- 
nal* page 18 G ,ven an Recount of a Journey 
to the summit of Adam’s Teak, petfoimcd hv 
Affeutcnant Malcolm, on the s<>Lh and ‘Will of 
April, 181 r >. The present sketch of a second joui- 
ney, pel formed by two officers in company ;.ippa- 
rtmtly in the month of October following) is ex- 
tracted from the Ceylon Gazette, November l. 
Some disagreement will be oh&uvcd between the 
two accounts, as to the oiihography, and even 
the warnes of places; but c is a rule adhered to 
in these pagts, to allow -every particular writer 
bis own choice on those point*.— iirfit. 
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tht‘ I lourtilhi Hella of three quarters of a 
mile, still moil* rugged and difficult than 
the former, the road at some places hav- 
ing an angle of full fifty degrees : we then 
amended the (lonatilla Hella, about half 
a mile still more steep, and the air be- 
came cooler and clearer. The next stage 
is to Deabcluro, rather more than a mile, 
and here is the summit of this mountain, 
the road up which is one continual rise 
ot four miles without any intervening de- 
scent ; although the hill has four names, 
and each division is marked by a white- 
w ashed stone on the right side of the road. 
Theie is hete a small AinbeJam (a Cinga- 
lese lest house) and the ruins of a build- 
ing ejected by Eyheylapolle (the late 
Dessau* of Suilicgaui). The adikars and 
de-saves were accustomed to be carried 
as far as this point when they visited the 
Peak, which opens to the view bearing 
K. by N. The road now extends in a 
N.E. diicction, four miles over the bills 
of Purmaiaga, Pedrotallagalla, Malle 
Alalia Kandurn, and Arnlea Malle Hella, 
and is excessively steep and difficult. 
From the latter the Peak itself rises about 
a mile, or three quarters, in perpendicular 
height. From this place the way is fair 
climbing; the direction at first N.E. then 
S. E. again N. E. and lastly N. W. where 
the perpendicular ascent is encountered; 
this is only to be surmounted by the help 
of several massy iron chains, which are 
strongly fastened at top, let down the 
precipice, and again secured below. These 
chains are donations to the temple, and 
tin*. name of the donor is engraved on one 
of the links, made solid for that purpose. 
The height of the precipice is about twen- 
ty lent, and many bob s are worn in the 
face of the rock by the feet of the nume- 
rous pilgiims who have ascended it with 
the assistance of the chains. 

At half past two in the afternoon wc 
reached the summit. It is an area of 
about one fifth of an acre, surrounded by 
a stone wall four feet and a half high, 
of four unequal sides, with two entrances, 
one on the south, and another on the oast, 
and an opening to the west, in the form of 
Vol. II. T 
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an embrasure. In the middle is a rock 
of about nine feet high, on which is the 
famed impression of the Holy Foot. It 
has in fact a most shapeless appearance, 
bearing little resemblance to a human 
foot ; and, what is most unfortunate for 
the tradition of its being the last footstep 
of Buddha, when he strode from Ceylon 
to Ava, the toes, if they can be discern- 
ed, are turned toward the west ! The 
clouds which arose as we were ascending, 
prevented our having any view ; and we 
occupied ourselves till four o'clock in 
taking a plan of the summit — we then 
found it was much too late to think of 
returning to Palabatula, and resolved to 
remain during the night on the Peak. I 
can hardly attempt to describe the extra- 
ordinary grandeur and variety of the scene 
that opened upon us at sunset — above our 
heads the air was perfectly serene and 
clear ; below, a thick bed of clouds enve- 
loped the mountain on all sides, and com- 
pletely intercepted our view. But every 
now and then the beams of the sun broke 
through a mass of clouds, and threw a 
brilliant light over the surrounding moun- 
tains ; then suddenly the opening was 
closed, and all was again hidden from our 
sight. These beautiful glimpses were 


often quite momentary, and frequently re- 
peated, sometimes even twice in a mi- 
nute, nor did the operation entirely cease 
until it was quite dark. We spent a 
wretched night in a most comfortless hut, 
about thirty feet below the summit. 
There was a piercing wind, and the cold 
was far greater than 1 had ever felt since 
I left England — unluckily we had no ther- 
mometer With us, but I think the quick- 
silver would not have risen above 40®. 

The rising of the sun presented a mag- 
nificent scene, but quite different from 
that of the evening — the whole surround- 
ing country, except Ouva, was covered 
with clouds, above which only the tops of 
a few mountains were visible. Hunas 
Garee Kandy bore 25° N. E. ; and a moun- 
tain, that we decided to be Idalgasina, 22° 
S. E. The whole country of Ouva was 
exposed to view, and Jay stretched out in 
appearance just beneath our feet. The 
sea on that side was perceptible, and bore 
S. E.; which must have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paltoopane, and it was per- 
haps the Maha Leway, or great natural 
Saltpan, that we observed. 

At seven in the morning we began to T 
descend the mountain, and reached Pala- 
batula at noon. 


BEITAL PACHISI; 

CTR, 

THE TWENTY-FIVE TALES OF A DEMON. 
{ Continued from Page 32.) 


First Story. 

Im the city of Benares reigned a mo- 
narch whose name was Pratkpa Mucu- 
ta (1), and whose queen was named 
Soma Prabha (2). Pratkpa Mucuta and 
Soma Prabha had one son, called Vajra 
Mucuta (3) , and he had a friend whom 
he tenderly loved in Buddhi Sarira, (4) 
the prime-minister's son, the associate 
of all the pleasures, and the companion of 
the studies of his prince. These two 
went out one day a-hunting, and having 
pursued the chase to some distance, they 
found themselves in the midst of a thicket, 
and on the border of a beautiful piece of 

(i) Diadem of splendour. 

(4) Lovely as the Moon* 

(3) Diamond diadem. 

(4) Frame of intelligence* 


water. The ruddy goose and the wild- 
duck sported amongst its waves, the lotus 
blossomed upon its surface, and elegant 
steps of highly finished masonry led 
down on each side to the water : all 
around were trees of various fruits and 
flowers, whose foliage afforded a cool and 
refreshing shade to travellers, and a 
grateful asylum to innumerable birds. In 
the vicinity of the lake was a temple of 
Mahadeva. (5) 

The prince and his friend,^ struck 
the beauty of the scene, alighted here to 
recover from the fatigues of the chase. 
Having tasted the water of the stream, 
regaled on the simple fare of a few lotus- 


(b)\ u The Great God one of the molt common 
appellatives of Siva* 
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seeds, (fi) and reposed a while under the 
shelter of the trees, they entered the tem- 
ple to do homage to the deity. During 
the absence of Vajra Mucata and his 
companion, a princess, with a train of 
female attendants, arrived on the opposite 
bank of the pool, performed the morning 
ablution, and rites of worship, and after- 
wards roaming through the mazes of the 
sut rounding thicket, was encountered by 
the prince, as he returned alone from the 
temple of Siva. The prince and princess 
no sooner exchanged glances, than they 
felt themselves pierced by the darts of 
the mischievous Cain ad eo ( 7 ). 

The presence of the lady’s attendants 
preventing any further communication, 
she bethought herself of intimating her 
sentiments to the prince by signs, and 
hastily taking a lotus (8) from her hair 
she applied it to her ears, to her teeth 
and her heart, and immediately departed, 
with her train. 

When Buddhi Sarira came forth from 
the temple, he found the princt*senseless. 
Upon biinging him with some difficulty 
to himself he inquired and learned the 
cause, and using every means to raise the 
hopes of his friend, he conveyed him back 
to the city. 

Upon the return of Vajra Mucata to 
his residence, he found all his former 
pursuits tasteless and wearisome ; and 
absorbed in meditation upon the fair 
stranger who had so abruptly disappeared, 
he disregarded the duties and demands of 
life : study, food, sleep, and occupation, 
were alike neglected, and hie sole amuse- 
ment was the delineation of the beauties 
that had charmed him. He spoke little, 
he listened with inattention, he frequent- 
ly wept, and rapidly declined in health 
and strength. His friend remarked all 
this with deep regret, and often inveigh- 
ed against the cause • “ Whoever enters 
the path of love/' he would say, “ con- 
demns himself to a miserable existence, or 


(6) The seeds of the white lotus are esteemed a 
delicacy by the Hindus. 

(7) The Ind ian Cupid. Love at first sight is a 
foible by no means peculiar to the fablers of the 
West j it was borrowed, possibly, from the Asia- 
tics, amongst whom it is often attended with real 
or assumed graces, fainting, &c. 

(8) The use of the lotus on this occasion, and 
of other vegetable substances in the course of the 
story, affords an analogy to the intercourse so fre- 
quently carried on in the East by the interchange 
of buds, fruits, spices, &c» 


even death ; (9) wisely therefore have 
philosophers enjoined us to shun the per- 
nicious track.” His arguments or re- 
monstrances were in vain, and finding 
that they produced no effect upon the 
prince, he began to exert his ingenuity 
in order to discover the object of this vio- 
lent passion. Having, with this view, 
carefully reflected upon the gestures of 
the damsel, as described to him by Ihe 
prince, he detected and thus explained 
the hidden meaning. (10) 

“ The lotus, taken from her hair, and 
applied to her ears, signifies her residence 
to be in the district of (11) Sec’hara, in the 

'* — And all the token-flowers that tell 

41 Wlut words can never speak so well.** 

Lord Byron’s Poems. 

The custom is often mentioned in the old and 
new Arabian Nights, and is there said to be com- 
mon to the Persians > at present, however, it is 
not known to the latter, and although still known 
apparently to the Arabs, (for it is alluded to in the 
modern collection of stones, the Nufliut-ool-Yu- 
mun,) it is especially Turkish. Lady Montague 
speaks of the practice, and Hanmer, in a late 
number of the Mines of the East, has given a 
complete vocubulaiy of the symbolical language, 
as still current amongst the Turks. It is a curi- 
ous coincidence of customs, that the Druids 
should have made use of a similar contrivance, as 
appears in one of the Triads given by Davies in 
his Celtic Researches ; — 

The top of the rush-sprigged tree (the birch) de- 
clares, 

When diawn under the pillow. 

The mind of the affectionate will be Itberal . 

The top of the oak, the bitter sprig of the oak. 
And the sweet brake-weed declare— a broken laugh) 
The cheek will not conceal theangmsli of the heart. 
The tops of hazels, privet of equal length. 

Tied up with oak leaves, declare— 
floppy is he who sees whom he loves. 

(9) The conditions of love, or rather of that 
subdivision of it which comprehends the state 
preceding the avowal of mutual affection, ace 
thus technically enumerated by Bhaiat, in his 
Treatise on the Dramatic Art. They are ten, 
viz. •. — 

“ The first is simple liking j the second, re- 
flecting on the object j the third is btnring her 
always in memory ; the fourth, expatiating on her 
charms ; the filth unhappiness in her absence j 
and the sixth is vehemence of affection. Mad- 
ness is the seventh} disease is the eighth} the 
ninth is decay ; and the last is death 

»* Then let the aspiring youth beware of love, 

4 ‘ Of the smooth glance beware." 

( 10 ) The original has been consulted, on ac- 
count of the puns, on which the interpretation 
turns, being of a better kind than in the Hindu 
translation. 

(it) Sec*hara t a crest} a peak. Also, the hair 
gathered into a bunch at the top of the head } 4 
top-knot, 

T 2 
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kingdom of Raja (12) CarnVtpala. Ry 
striking lier teeth, she indicated her fa- 
ther to be the minister (13) Dantagh’ata ; 
and hy applying the flower to her heart 
she declared her own name to be (14) 
Padmavati, and at the same time expres- 
sed. your having obtained her affection. 
Let us lose no time in verifying this in- 
terpretation.” 

The prince and his friend accordingly 
provided themselves with every thing Re- 
quisite, and mounting their horses set off’ 
without delay to the country of Sec’hara. 
Arrived at the chief city, they found out 
the residence of the minister, and aililics- 
sed themselves to an old woman who sal 
spinning at the door of a small house in 
the immediate vicinity. 

They represented themselves to he 
merchants who had pushed on in front oi 
their baggage and effects, in order to 
provide accommodations for their stay, 
and requested her to direct them to a 
lodging. She was pleased with their 
manner and appearance, and replied, (15) 
“ This house is yours-— abide here as 
long as you please.” 

They accepted her offer and were soon 
on good terms with their landlady. The 
latter was very communicative, and in- 
formed them that she had a son in the 
service of the king, and that she had been 
the nurse of the Princess Padmavati ; 
that in her old age she was supported hy 
the royal bounty, and that she was ac- 
customed to pay a visit to the princess 
every day. These tidings were highly 
agreeable to the prince, and lie prevailed 
upon the old woman to go immediately, 
and give notice of his arrival to her fos- 
ter-daughter. 

. The old woman accordingly took up ( 1 6 ) 

(12) Cam n, an ear, and vpala , a lotus. 

(13) Danta, a tooth , and aghata, struck ; or, a 
blow. 

(14) Padma t a lotus, and vati , the feminine form 
Of the possession affix j lotus-having.” 

(15) This is in the true style of Asiatic polite- 
ness; as civil, as unmeaning, as the 4 ‘ Consider 
yourself perfectly at home” of western hyperbo- 
lical hospitality. 

(1®) Thfe “ taking up of the staff” is the rarely- 
failing concomitant of Oriental old age, and the 
varioue figures derived from it, so common in the 
poetical diction of the West, may be considered 
as the children of an Eastern parent. The sa- 
cred scriptures have rendered the notion familiar 
to us; but, to feel its full force, it js necessary 
to tee an old woman tottering along the streets 
of Calcutta, with a spine forming the segment of 


her staff, and went to the palace; where, 
finding the princess alone, she returned 
her salutations with her blessing, and 
said, “ My child, in your infancy I 
tended upon and nursed you ; Heaven has 
reared you to maturity ; and my only 
wish now is to see you enjoy the plea- 
sures suitable to your youth.” Proceed- 
ing in this wheedling tone, she continued, 
“ The prince whom you met accidental- 
ly on the fifth day of the eighth morning 
of the month (17) .leir, is now at iny 
house, and sends you word by me of liis 
arrival : verily, he is a prince worthy of 
you ; as elegant as you are beautiful.” 

On hearing this the princess flew into 
a rage, and, rubbing some sandal on the 
palms of her hands, slapped the old 
woman’s cheeks, and tinned her out of the 
room. The hostess returned sorrowfully 
to her t nests, and related to them what 
had passed. The* prince was disconcerted ; 
his friend, after a little consideration, 
desiied him to take heart , for the conduct 
of the princess was to be thus explained : 
“ The ten sandal-ilia: ks on the old wo- 
man’s checks, left hy the flngeis of the 
princess, implied the ten remaining nights 
of (1H) moonlight, during which it might 
not be prudent for them to meet, hut 
after that period an interview might be 
effected,” 

Wli-rn ten day s had elapsed, the old lady 
repaired to the palace, and again menti- 
oned her guests to the princess, who, 
assuming more anger than before, obliged 
her (Iff) to scramble out at the window 
of the apartment, whence she threatened 

a circle, and a staff constituting its diameter, the 
whole support of her withered and inclining 
frame: 

** The body is tottering, the head grey, the 
mouth toothless, the delicate staff trembles in 
the hand.” — Molia Mud gar a, translated by Sir 
H'm. Jones. 

(17) May— June. 

(is) We have here, perhaps, another specimen 
of the raiouomasia, or pun, depending upon the 
partial affinity of chandra, a moon, and chandana t 
sandal. All the tricks of wit, lancy, and bad 
taste, are familiar to Hindu learning, and origi- 
nate, like eveiy thing Hindu, with Sanscrit lore. 
The charade, riddle, and acrostic, &c. are well 
known to Sanscrit writers, and the Vtdagdha 
Muc’ha Mandan y a. or Polisher of the Countenance 
of Wit, enumerates no fewer than seventy-two 
species of this fantastic genus. 

(ip) Rather a rough mode of dismissing the 
old lady ; and we can only hope, for the credit of 
t he princess, that the window was upon the ground- 
floor. 
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to throw her. When the prince heard 
this, he completely despaired, but was 
once more consoled by the ingenuity of 
his friend, who told him that he had only 
to repair that very evening to the window 
by which the old woman had been so 
roughly dismissed, (20) and that he 
would certainly obtain an interview with 
his mistress. 

When the night came, he put on a 
brown (21) turban, and taking his arms, 
repaired silently, accompanied by his 
friend, when all the city was sunk in re- 
pose, to the appointed spot. On push- 
ing against the lattice, they found it open, 
and the prince entering, was received by 
the princess, who anxiously expected his 
arrival. She welcomed him with a smile, 
and led him to the hall, where her dam- 
sels, drawai up in order, and elegantly 
attired, made him obeisance on his ap- 
proach. The ground was strewed with 
flowers ; censers filled w ith (22) rose- 
water and utr (otto of roses) were rang- 
ed around ; (23 j puun- boxes were placed 
in various parts ; beautiful vases were at 
hand, filled with tuusk, sandal, and other 
perfumes ; delicious confections, and 
luscious sweetmeats were piled in costly 

(20) Tlic unwitting embassadress which the old 
lady is thus made to become, may lemind i lie 
reader of Contes e Novi He, of Boccacn’s “ Sn- 
leunc Frate,” and of La Fontaine’s “ La Confidante 
sans le Savoir.” Mrs. Ctnthvrc lias given a si- 
milar office to Marplot in her ** Busy Body,” the 
two chief incidents of which are taken fiotn Bor- 
cacio’s story, above alluded to, and fiom the 
4 ‘ Magnifico” of the same author. 

(21) Why brown should be specified does not 
appear j but so it is. Boccacio partu.ularu.es one 
of his lovers as vestitu dispaum Inumi a ssat 
honesti . 

(22) Small and really elegant vases, usually of 
gold fillagree*work, for the purpose of sprinkling 
the guests with rose-water, are used at Oriental 
banquets. That any thing of this kind was once 
common in England, is a circumstance of which 
few persons seem to be aware j and it rarely oc- 
curs to us to translate the gonlab-pash, by the old- 
fashioned, and noj very elegant tei in of “ casting- 
bottle.” 

This was formerly used in England, for the 
purpose of sprinkling the person with scented 
waters, and was carried about, as well as a small 
mirror, like a smelling-bottle, or a snuff-box. It 
is thus alluded to in Ford’s Fancies, Chaste and 
Noble : " Enter Secco, sprinkling his hat and 
face with a casting-bottle And again, in Ben 
Jonson’s Cynthia’s Revels " Where is your 
page 1 Call for your casting-bottle .” 

(25) Eating together the pawn, a pungent leaf, 
in which pieces of betel-nut, a little caustic lime, 
and some spice, are enclosed, is always apart of 
Hindoostanee courtship. 


vessels, upon elegant trays and salvers ; 
the walls of the apartment were covered 
with splendid ornaments, and exquisite 
paintings, and the magnificence of the 
scene, once beheld, would never again 
have been forgotten. (24) 

In short, every thing was prepared that 
could contribute to delight, and the whole 
far surpassed the power of description. 
The princess having placed the prince 
upon the throne, washed his feet, (25) 
perfumed him with sandal unguent, (26) 
hound round his neck the flowery wreath, 
sprinkled him with rose-water, and tak- 
ing the ’punka (27) into her fair hands, 
performed the office of delivering him 
from the excessive heat. The piincc’s 
gallantry of oomse remonstrated against 
this : “ I look upon you,” he cried, 
“ and J am cool (28) ; what need is 
therefor those hands to undertake a task 
to which their delicacy is so ill adapted ? 
Give me the punka, and be it my felicity 
to wait on you.” 

(To he continued.) 

(24) Sr* perhaps thought I.ady Montague of the 
inside of a Turkish haram ; so, however, would 
not think M. Pouqucville, who, on a visit to the 
Giand Signior’s Summer Serai, thus forgets his 
national gallantry, and common good breeding, 
and attacks her Ladyship s ** 1 had long before 
read the works of Lady Montague, and I really 
believed that I should have seen walls encrusted 
with emeralds and sapphires, parterres enamelled 
with flowers, and in short the voluptuous palace 
of Armida; and I cursed the falsities of that 
writer, who drew the materials for her travels 
from a biilhant imagination.” Eastern magnifi- 
cence, as far as we have any opportunity of ob- 
serving it at present, is but a thing of " shreds 
and patches j” a tawdry surcoat to a garb of 
rags. 

(2N) A piece of attention purely Eastern. In 
other articles of the princess’s politeness, we may 
be amused with the mode in which feminine at- 
traction is exerted in Asia. 

(26) “ Pucr liquidus perfusus odoribus.” 

(27) Or fan. Reason will find more to approve 
in this application of the fan, than its former use 
amongst ourselves j and a lover would be better 
pleased, especially in a hot climate, with this 
simple action, than with all the manoeuvres of 
which the Spectator has given us so lively a des- 
cription. 

(28) The prince’s remonstrance is perfectly 
« selon les rfegtes.” The effect of his mistress's 
beauty, however, is not exactly what a European 
lover would have felt. Perhaps the difference of 
climate Accounts for the difference of feeling } and 
the terms cold or team expressing generally de- 
light, may have .the same import in fact, and 
vary only in locality. A cool lover in a hot at- 
mosphere being exactly the same as a worm lover 
amidst the frigidity of a northern dime. 
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ASIATIC FRAGMENTS, ANECDOTES, &c, 


Khans in Hindostan. 

There is a tradition, that one of the 
Afghan Emperors ennobled all his coun- 
trymen in Hindostan ; in consequence of 
which, every person of that nation now 
assumes the title of Khan (Lord).— (.SYete- 
art’s History of Bengal ,) — There is a 
tradition somewhat correspondent, con- 
cerning Counts , in France. 

Afghanistan. 

If a man could be transported from 
England to the Afghau country, without 
passing through the dominions of Tur- 
key, Persia, or Tartary, he would be 
amazed at the wide and unfrequeuted 
desarts, and the mountains, covered with 
perennial snow. Even in the cultivated 
part of the country, he would discover a 
wild assemblage of hills and wastes, un- 
marked by inclosures, not embellished 
by trees, and destitute of navigable ca- 
nals, public roads, and all the great and 
elaborate productions of human industry 
and refinement. He would find the 
towns few and far distant from each 
other; and he would look in vain for 
inns or other conveniences which a tra- 
veller would meet with in the wildest 
parts of Great Britain. Yet he would 
sometimes be delighted with the fertility 
aud populousness of particular plains and 
valleys, where he would see the produc- 
tions of Europe mingled in profusion 
with those of the torrid zone ; and the 
land laboured with an industry and a 
judgment no where surpassed. He would 
see the inhabitants following their flocks 
in tents, or assembled in villages, to 
which the terraced roofs and mud walls 
gave an appearance entirely new. He 
would be struck at first with their high, 
and even harsh features, their sun-burnt 
countenances, their long beards, their 
loose garments, and their shaggy man- 
tles of skins. When he entered into their 
society, he would notice the absence of 
regular courts of justice, and of every 
thing like an orgapized police. He would 
be surprised at the fluctuation and insta- 
bility of the civil institutions. He would 
find it difficult to comprehend how a na- 
tion could subsist in such disorder; and 
would pity those who were compelled to 
pass their days in such a scene, and 
whose minds were trained by their un- 
happy situation to fraud and violence, to 
rapine, deceit, and revenge. Yet he 
would scarce fail to admire their martial 


and lofty spirit, their hospitality, and 
their bold and simple manners, equally 
removed from the suppleness of a citizen 
and the awkward rusticity of a clown ; 
and he would, probably, before long dis- 
cover, among so many qualities that excit- 
ed disgust, the rudiments of many virtues. 

But an English traveller from India 
would view them with a more favourable 
eye. He would he pleased with the cold 
climate, elevated with the wild and novel 
scenery, and delighted by meeting many 
of the productions of his native land. He 
would first be struck with the thinness of 
the fixed population, and then with the 
appearance of the people ; not fluttering 
in white muslins, while half their bodies 
are naked, but soberly and decently at- 
tired in dark-coloured cloaths ; and 
wrapped up in brown mantles, or in large 
sheep skin cloaks. He w r ould admire 
their strong and active forms, their fair 
complexions and European features ; their 
industry, and enterprize ; the hospitality 
and sobriety, and contempt of pleasure, 
which appear in all their habits : and, 
above all, the indcpendance and energy 
of their character. In India, he would 
have left a country where every move- 
ment originates in the government or its 
agents, and where the people absolutely 
go for nothing ; and he would find him- 
self among a nation where the controul of 
the government is scarcely felt, and where 
every man appears to pursue his own in- 
clinations, undirected and unrestrained. 
Amidst the stormy independence of this 
mode of life, he would regret the ease 
and security in which the state of India, 
and even the indolence, aud timidity of 
its inhabitants, enable most parts of that 
country to repose. He would meet with 
many productions of art and nature that 
do not exist in India : but, in general, he 
would find the arts of life less advanced, 
and many of the luxuries of Hindustan 
unknown. On the whole, his impres- 
sion of his new acquaintances would be 
favourable ; although he would feel, that 
without having lost the ruggedness of a 
barbarous nation, they were tainted with 
the vices common to all Asiatics. Yet he 
would reckon them virtuous, compared 
with the people to whom he had been 
accustomed ; would he inclined to regard 
them with interest and kindness; and could 
scarcely deny them a portion of his esteem. 
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LINES 

Written in passing the Straits of 
Sincapore,* Sept. 1815. 

***##* 

There, Thera — Fancy still, on Love and 
thee. 

Hath built my home in wild simplicity ; 

There, in the bosom of that lurking vale, 

No world’s ills ever could our peace assail ; 

No world molest — nor disappointment’s 
power. 

Tear from our lot the love-devoted hour ; 

Where Nature-bounteous as the light of 
heaven, 

Around her treasures unconstrain’d hath 
given — 

Where ceaseless summer loads the wood 
and wold. 

And spreads her riches free and uncon- 
troll’d ; 

There let me dwell— with Alla’s gift— 
my love — 

Thyself— my soul — no power should e’er 
remove 

My constant spirit from its vow to thee— 

Unceasing care — eternal constancy ! 

I’d smile on ills that cloud the world with 
fears. 

Nor weep the woes that stain’d my early 
years ; 

There raise my altar in thy hallow’d 
breast. 

And worship Heaven in thyself confess’d. 

There, as the night-star threw, at vesper 
hour. 

Her trembling light within our woodland 
bower. 

And beam’d from heav’n o’er the ocean’s 
swell, 

To point the western path where friend- 
ships dwell ; 

We’d mark the light, and whisper prayers 
for those 

That dwell afar, where Scotia’s summer 
glows— 

Wish fortune’s flowers around their lives 
to bloom, 

That ne’er would blossom on our early 

doom ; 

* The Straits of Sincapore (Singapora) are si- 
tuated at the southern extremity of the Malay 

Peninsula, 


While, on thybosom,blessthe parting wave, 

That in seclusion sweet — my Thera 
gave— 

Thus to myself, to gild with joy at last 

My latter years, for early sorrows past. 

But cease — like vapour’s wing the spell has 
flown — 

Here see, in solitude — myself alone ; 

An ocean-wand’rer on the eastern wild. 

Whose star of life — rose — flatter’d and 
beguiled ; 

Then left me solitary — sad — in lowli- 
ness — 

A thing forgotten in life’s wilderness— 

Yet still thy name I’ll nurse within my 
breast. 

And clasp thy vision in my final rest. 

M. 


LINES. 

Say, who can the tear of despondence 
repel. 

As it drops from the eye sad with care ; 

Or the dark settled clouds of dejection 
dispel, 

That low’r on the brow of despair ? 

To the bosom oppressed by the heatings 
of woe, 

Say, who can a solace impart ; 

Or the Lethean balm of oblivion bestow, 

To the anguish that preys on the heart ? 

Cease, son of mortality, cease, for in 
vain 

Thy stoical counsels are given ; 

The precepts that weaken the pressure of 
pain 

Are only dictated by heaven ! 

Yes, Author and Parent of Nature, ’tis 
thine. 

Preserver and Life of the whole, 

T’ apply, at the momentof reason’s decline. 

The essence of peace to the soul 1 

*Tis thine the sweet solace of hope to 
bestow. 

And the fountain of comfort supply j 

To wipe the cold drop from the dull cheek 
of Woe, 

And the tear from pale Misery’s eye. 

European Barracks , 

Berhampore, 
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ODE. 

From the Persian of Khosroo . 

* Hur shub munum’ fttadeh bu gird* 5 sura, e to, 
Hur voz ah o nala koonum uz bura, e to. 

Night after night, I lonely lie. 

In some drearspot around thy dwelling; 
Day after day, for thee the sigh 

Within this faithful breast is swelling. 

My heart is broken. Sweet ! relent ; 

No more my vows of faith disdaining ; 
Think of my life in sorrow spent. 

In constant love, and fond complaining* 

Alas ! the heart I once possessed. 

No longer owns its master’s keeping ; 
Thy angry shafts have pierced my breast. 
Its inmates all in ruins sweeping. 

Soon shall these hones in dust decay, 

This mouldering form shall shortly 
perish ; 

Yet shall my heart, amidst its clay. 

The scar thy scorn inflicted cherish. 

Then cheer awhile my hapless fate, 

To me thy graceful smiles extending ; 
Still be supreme in llcauty’s state. 

With Koshroo in thy train attending. 

* * * 

RODABA : * 

From the Shah Namrt of Ferdosi. 

By James Atkinson, Esq. 

If thou would’st make her charms appear. 
Think of the sun so bright and clear ; 
And brighter far, with softer light. 

The maiden strikes the dazzled sight. 
Think of her skin, with what compare ? 
Ivory was never half so fair ! 

Her stature like the Sabin- tree ; 

Her eyes, so full of witchery, 

Glow like the Nirgis tenderly ! 

Her arching brows their magic fling, 

Dark as the raven’s glossy wing. 

Soft o’er her blooming cheek is spread 
The rich pomegranate’s vivid red : 

Upon her bosom, white as snow. 

Two vermeil buds in secret blow. 

Her musky ringlets, unconflned. 

In clustering meshes roll behind. 

Love ye the moon ? Behold her face ! 
And there the lucid planet trace. 

If breath of musky, fragrance please, 

Her balmy odours scent the breeze ; 
Possessed of every sportive wile, 

'Tis bliss, ’tis heaven, to see her smile ! 

* Sec page 49. 


From the Sakee Namu of Hafiz . 

By the Same. 

Sakee ! ere our life decline. 

Bring the ruby-tinted wine ; 

Sorrow on my bosom preys. 

Wine alone delights my days 1 
Bring it, let its sweets impart 
Itapture to my fainting heart ; 

Sakee ! fill the bumper high — 

Why should man unhappy sigh ? 

Mark the glittering bubbles swim 
Bound the goblet’s smiling brim ; 

Now they burst, the charm is gone ! 
Fretful life will soon be done ; 
Juwshced’s regal jsway is o’er, 

Kyc-Kobad is now no more. 

Fill the goblet, all must sever. 

Drink the liquid gem for ever ! 

Thou bhalt still, in bowers divine. 

Quaff' the soul-expanding wine ! 

MODESTY. 

From Broughton's Specimens of Popular 
Hindoo Poetry. 

[In ilie following figurative stanza i9 described 
tlie power which a modest woman always pos- 
sesses, of abashing a presumptuous lover by the 
sole glance of her eye.] 

Eager my lover toward me ran, 

His hand an army, and his plan 
The careless city to surprize ; 

But m> eyes formed a fortress good. 

And eye-lashes a fencing wood. 

Where Modesty securely lies. 

THE MATRON. 

From the Same. 

[A handsome woman, richly adorned with jew- 
els and other ornaments, is addressed in the 
street by a man, who pays her the compliment 
contained in the first of the following stanzas : 
in the second, she teplies, and delicately re- 
proves his presumption. It will be recollected, 
that among the Hindoos, manied women only 
are permitted to wear such ornaments. 

Wear not rings and chains of gold. 

And deem the words of friendship true ; 
Like rust upon a polished mould 

Of steel they seem, when worn by you ! 

These jewels on my neck are tied, # 
And crimson dyes my feet adorn ; 

Not to increase my beauty’s pride. 

But mark a matron’s honoured fbrm. " 
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A Biographical Memoir of Major- 
General Sir R. R. Gillespie, Knight- 
Commander of the most Honourable 
Order of the Bath, &c. 8vo. pp. 256. 
London. Black, Parbury and Allen, 
1816. 10s. 6d. 

India has justly been described 
as affording to this country a school 
for the military virtues, and as a 
scene in which the warlike talents 
of our countrymen, and their zea- 
lous performance of their duty, 
have shone with a lustre no where 
to be surpassed. fAmong the 
names which in this distant service 
have acquired an illustrious repu- 
tation, that of Gillespie unfortu- 
nately one of its fallen heroes, is 
to be placed in no secondary rank. 
Of that distinguished officer we 
have now before us a very accepta- 
ble biographical memoir. 

Robert Rollo Gillespie was born 
at his father's paternal seat of 
Cumber, in the county of Down, 
in Ireland, the 21st day of Jan. 
1766. The family had removed 
from Scotland in 1720. The 
wishes of his father would have 
placed young Gillespie at the 
bar, but his own determined in- 
clination was for a military life. 
A course of extreme indulgence 
in his education, and a free parti- 
cipation, from very early years, in 
the dissipations of society in the 
city of Bath, were very incompa- 
tible, as pointed out by his bio- 
grapher, with those habits of pa- 
tient study which could alone have 
fitted him for the career of the 
law, and did in fact produce a 
course of youthful irregularity and 
want of application, the misfortune 
of which, we are told, was felt and 
lamented by the subject of this 
megioir, through all the years of 
his maturity. 

Mr. Gillespie had not reached 
Asiatic Joum*— No. VIII. 


his eighteenth year, when a cor- 
netcy in the third regiment of 
horse carabineers was purchased 
for him, his appointment to which 
bears date April 28th, 1783. Thus 
ushered into active life, we find 
him very soon engaged in a se- 
ries of adventures that almost 
give to his biography a colouring 
of romance. A love-adventure, 
which terminates in an elopement 
and marriage, is marked with cir- 
cumstances that bear out this re- 
mark. His marriage is followed 
by a duel, in which he kills his 
antagonist. On this unhappy oc- 
casion, he underwent, with his se- 
cond, a trial on a charge of mur- 
der, at the assizes at Maraghmore. 
The circumstances of the duel hav- 
ing been differently related, we 
stop the course of our analysis to 
extract the account given by our 
author : 

The quarters being removed to the 
barracks of Athy, in the county of Kil- 
dare, a violent altercation there took 
place in the apartments of Mr. Gillespie, 
between two young gentlemen of his ac- 
quaintance ; one, a brother officer of his 
regiment ; and the other a 'person of re- 
spectable connections in the neighbour- 
hood. All endeavours to bring the mat- 
ter to an amicable union proving ineffec- 
tual, a meeting was fixed upon for the 
next morning ; and what was remarkable 
enough, the most ardent of the two in- 
sisted upon fighting upon a particular 
part of his family estate. Here, accord- 
ingly, at the time appointed, the parties 
came, attended by their respective friends. 
After exchanging shots without injuring 
each other,'* it was proposed that the af- 
fair should end with a mutual declaration 
of satisfaction. The young man, howe- 
ver, who had displayed such peculiar 
marks of irritability on the occasion, as 
to chuse his own paternal domain for the 
scene of combat, being apparently disap- 
pointed in the bloodless result of the in- 
terview, burned with passionate fury 

Vol. II. U 
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against Mr. Gillespie, loading him with 
opprobrious epithets, and challenging 
him to fight on the spot. This outrage- 
ous provocation was more than human 
nature could endure; but as Gillespie knew 
that his antagonist had exercised him- 
self some time in shooting at a mark, he 
determined that no advantage should be 
taken of him by this circumstance. When , 
therefore, he took up the gauntlet which 
bad been so rudely and unwarrantably 
thrown down against him, he drew out 
his handkerchief, and holding it by one 
corner, offered the extremity to his oppo- 
nent. Such was the distance and the 
manner in which this fatal conflict took 
place ; but if the accustomed practice of 
a measured distance was departed from, 
in the almost certain assurance of death 
to one or both of the parties, there was 
at least this plea for the deviation — that 
it put them upon equal terms, which 
could not have been the case had the ag- 
gressor been suffered to avail himself of 
the superiority which he had acquired by 
his previous habits. Both fired at the 
same moment, and with such effect, that 
the antagonist of Gillespie was shot 
through the heart, while the latter escap- 
ed almost miraculously, his adversary’s 
ball glancing aside by hitting a button, 
and inflicting only a slight wound. In 
this state he knelt down by the suffering 
victim of passion, and intreateda parting 
proof of reconciliation ; but, instead of 
making any impression by this act of kind- 
ness and condescension, he had the mor- 
tification of seeiug that the ruling spirit 
prevailed to the last, for the young man, 
in the agonies of death, continued to 
evince the utmost impatience, and his 
last words were, “ take him away, take 
him away.” The survivor in this melan- 
choly affray was so much affected by the 
shocking catastrophe, that he forgot his 
own wound, and was regardless of the 
danger which he ran by remaining on the 
ground, till some gentlemen who were 
present hurried him off to a place of se- 
curity. 

We pass over a second duel, a 
shipwreck, an extraordinary en- 
counter in the West Indies, which 
subsequently drew from his Ma- 
jesty, in his levee-chamber, the 
expression of surprize, “ What ! 
<*n it be possible that this little 


man is the performer of so great 
an exploit in St. Domingo r as 
well as the detail of his public ser- 
vices in the island just named, his 
subsequent mortifications, and his 
court-martial at the prosecution of 
Major Cameron, a gentleman who 
seems to have immortalized himself 
by his persecution of Gillespie ; and 
hasten to follow him to the eastern 
world, where we find him presently 
engaged in an undertaking worthy 
of his talents and valour — we mean 
the suppression of the mutiny at 
Vellore. Of that unfortunate and 
somewhat obscure affair, the ano- 
nymous author of the memoir has 
given us so full, so interesting, and 
apparently so well-informed a nar- 
rative, that wc extract it for the 
information of our readers : — 

It is beside our purpose here to enter 
into a minute detail of the various causes 
which combined in producingthe insurrec- 
tion and catastrophe that now took place ; 
but no doubt can be entertained that the 
alterations in the dress of the native 
troops were no more than a mere pretext 
for the discontent and mutiny. Certain 
it is, that the business had a much deep- 
er foundation and a more extended line 
of operations, than appeared at the time ; 
for though the military regulations might 
have been in somd degree calculated 
to excite fears in the prejudiced minds 
of the natives, who naturally felt 
apprehensions of farther innovations, 
civil and religious, still these jealou- 
sies were nothing more than convenient 
matter, upon which the designing were 
enabled to act, and convert to another 
object. The seapoys and the lower clas- 
ses of the people were only instruments 
in the hands of crafty, ambitious, and in- 
triguing men, who, in their hatred of the 
English, hoped by this opportunity to 
succeed at once in annihilating our domi- 
nion in that quarter. With this view, it 
was resolved, by a general massacre, at 
the same time to distract the attention 
and to render the efforts of the Europeans 
of no avail, by a rising at once in differ- 
ent places, waiting for the success of that 
at Vellore as the signal to spread the work 
of carnage and desolation .through the 
three presidencies; the scheme was plan- 
ned upon a scale so extended, and with 
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such a superiority of skill in the direction 
as to prove clearly that it had been long 
in contemplation, and that it was under 
the management of those, who to great 
intellect and inveterate malignity, added 
the powerful means of riches and num- 
bers. Vellore was pitched upon as the 
centre of operations, on account of 
its local advantages, and because it af- 
forded a rallying point, in being the 
spot selected by our government for the 
residence of the Sultan Tippoo. From the 
turbulent state of the native chiefs, and 
the natural jealousy cf foreigners, it was 
anticipated by the authors of this formi- 
dable conspiracy, that the whole mass of 
population would be so favourable to the 
insurgents, as to withhold all assistance 
from the objects of their fury. 

This was the critical period when the 
Lieutenant Colonel took the command at 
Arcot, where he learned with great satis- 
faction, that his old companion in arms. 
Colonel Fancourt, with whom he had 
served in St. Domingo under General Sim- 
co, was at the head of the neighbouring 
garrison of Vellore. On the ninth of 
July, Colonel Gillespie had appointed to 
have dined with his friend and family ; 
but just as he mouuted his horse for the 
purpose, some letters arrived from the 
government, which requiring immediate 
answers, compelled him to relinquish his 
visit, and to send an apology to Colonel 
Fancourt for his unavoidable absence. 
There was a visible interposition of Di- 
vine Providence in this disappointment ; 
since had it not been for the imperative 
circumstance of duty which detained him 
at Arcot, Colonel Gillespie would in all 
probability have shared the melancholy 
catastrophe of his brave and unfortunate 
acquaintance. The troops which at this 
time garrisoned Vellore were six compa- 
nies of the first battalion of the first regi- 
ment of native infantry, and four com- 
plete companies of His Majesty’s sixty- 
ninth regiment. 

The confederates intended that all who 
were brought to join in the insurrection 
should act upon a preconcerted plan, 
which had been digested and privately 
calculated by some of the Marawa chiefs : 
and in connexion with them where some 
Frenchmen disguised as Fakeers, who 
went about the country inveighing every 
whejre against the English as robbers and 


tyrants. Unhappily, the splendour which 
the sons of Tippoo were enabled by our 
liberality to keep up, and the liberty 
which they enjoyed of holding an inter- 
course with a continual influx of strangers, 
contributed to strengthen the conspiracy, 
and facilitate the desperate resolution of 
those who fourned it. They were, how- 
ever, as it seemed, too precipitate, and 
the very day that Colonel Gillespie was 
to have dined with his friend, happened 
to be the one which the insurgents pitch- 
ed upon as the most opportune for their 
diabolical purpose, encouraged thereto, 
in all likelihood, by the unsuspecting de- 
portment of our officers, and the extreme 
mildness of the government. It was, in- 
deed, to many valuable men a fatal su- 
pinencss ; for while they were enjoying 
in complete confidence, social harmony, 
neither apprehensive of evil designs in 
others, nor meditating oppression them- 
selves, the murderous plot was ripening 
into action. About two o’clock in the 
morning of the tenth of July, just as the 
inoon had risen above the horizon, the 
European barracks at Vellore were silent- 
ly surrounded, and a most destructive fire 
was poured in at every door and window 
from musketry, and a six-pounder upon 
the poor defenceless soldiers, who, being 
taken by surprize, fell in heaps. At the 
same moment, the European soldiers 
with those on the main guard, and even 
the sick in the hospital, were inhumanly 
butchered ; after which the assassins has- 
tened to the houses of the officers, where 
they put to death all that fell into their 
hands. Colonel M'Kcrras, who com- 
manded one of the battalions, was shot 
while haranguing his men on the parade 
ground ; and Colonel Fancourt fell in 
like manner, as he was proceeding to the 
main-guard. Lieutenant Ely, of the six- 
ty-ninth, with his infant son in his arms, 
was bayonetted in the presence of his 
wife ; aud this scene of barbarity conti- 
nued till about seven o’clock, when two 
officers and a surgeon, whose quarters 
were near to the European barracks, con- 
trived to get in, and take the command 
of the remains of the four companies. 
These few men made a sally from the bar- 
racks, and gained possession of the six- 
pounder, they fought their way despe- 
rately through their assailants, till they 
succeeded in reaching the gateway, on 
U 2 
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the tap of which Serjeant Brodie, with 
his European guard, continued most gal- 
lantly to resist the whole body of the in- 
surgents. 

Such was the state of things at Vellore, 
when Lieutenant-Colonel Gillespie, total- 
ly ignorant of the confusion that raged 
there, mounted his horse at six o’clock 
in the morning, with the intention of ri- 
ding over to breakfast. At the instant 
he was about to set out, the dismal ti- 
dings came of the tragic fate of his friend, 
and the horrors that were still prevailing. 
No time was to be lost ; and, therefore, 
collecting immediately about a troop of 
the nineteenth dragoons, and ordering 
the galloper guns to follow with all speed, 
he hastened forward with the utmost ea- 
gerness. So anxious indeed, was he to 
reach the place, that he was considerably 
in advance of his men all the way ; and 
on his appearance, Seijeant Brodie, who 
had served with him in St. Domingo, in- 
stantly recognized him, and turning to 
his drooping comrades, he exclaimed ; 
" If Colonel Gillespie be alive, he is now 
at the head of the nineteenth dragoons, 
and God Almighty lias sent him from the 
West Indies to save our lives in the East.” 
It was iudeed in all respects, such a dis- 
play of divine goodness, as could hardly 
fail to kindle in the most thoughtless 
mind, a ray of devotional gratitude, while 
hope was painting out a prospect of deli- 
verance. Urged on by the noblest of all 
motives, that of saving his fellow crea- 
tures, the Colouel regardless of his own 
safety, and in the face of a furious fire 
poured upon him from the walls pushed 
towards the bastion, where a chain, form- 
ed of the soldier’s belts, being let down 
by the Serjeant, the latter had the inde- 
scribable satisfaction of welcoming a 
leader from whom he knew every thing 
might be expected that energy and perse- 
verance could accomplish. Immediately 
on assuming the command, the Lieutenant 
Colonel formed the resolution of charg- 
ing the mutineers with the bayonet, 
which he carried into effect, and thus 
kept them till the arrival of the galloper 
guns, when orders were given to blow 
open the gate, which being promptly 
done by the dragoons, a short but severe 
co*$ct ensued. The seapoys were en- 
couxffged to make a severe stand by their 
oncers, hut after losing about six hundred 


who were cut in pieces on the spot, the 
rest fled in all direction. A considerable 
number escaped through the sally port ; 
but many hundreds were taken in hiding 
places and imprisoned. The standard of 
Tippoo had been hoisted on the palace 
soon after the dreadful business com- 
menced, which left no doubt of its being 
projected with the knowledge of the 
princes. So well assured indeed, was the 
Lieutenant-Colonel of this fact, that in 
the first emotions of indignation occasion- 
ed by the death of liis friend, and the 
shocking spectacle which presented itself 
on all sides, he would have consented to 
the demands of the enraged soldiers who 
were bent upon entering the palace. But 
the entreaties of some persons who had the 
care of the princes prevailed ; and though 
the Colouel could not be persuaded of their 
innocence, he condescended to take them 
under his protection, and sent them soon 
after with a guard to Madras. Thus it 
may be truly said, did the prompt and de- 
cisive spirit of one man put an cud to this 
dangerous confederacy ; for had the fort 
remained in the possession of the insur- 
gents but a few days, they were certain of 
being joined by fifty thousand men from 
Mysore. 

The Nineteenth Light Dragoons 
being ordered to Europe, Mr. now 
Lieutenant Colonel Gillespie, on 
the 16th April, 1807? exchanged 
into the Eighth or Royal Irish 
Light Dragoons ; soon after which 
he was appointed to command 
the cavalry in Bengal, against 
the Seiks. On the breaking up 
of the camp at Ludheana, he 
went to Hurdwar,* in order 
to enjoy the favourite Indian 
recreation of tiger-hunting. On 
this occasion we are again pre- 
sented with Colonel Gillespie 
engaged in one of those striking 
adventures which appear to have 
marked his life : — 

While they were encamped for this pur- 
pose, at a place called Mornec, in the 
Kemaoon mountains, the Rajah of those 

* Called, in the volume before m (doubtlessly 
through an error of the press) “ the Hurdwar.” 
Hurdwar is also here said to be “ towards the 
source of the Ganges.” It is more properly to 
be described as toward the frontier of Nipal. 
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parts, who was then at wav with his 
neighbours, the Sciks, offered the com- 
mand of his troops to Colonel Gillespie, 
which was of course refused, as our go- 
vernment was at that time in a state of 
amity with the Sciks. But the Rajah 
being unwilling to lose the advantage 
which fortune seemed to have thrown in 
his way, of gaining a European leader 
for his army, in an attack he was about to 
make, conceived that he should gain by 
menace what was denied to his entreaty. 
With this view, he ordered the small 
camp of the English gentlemen to be sur- 
rounded by large body of armed men : 
upon which, the Colonel, whose pre- 
sence of mind never forsook him in an 
emergency, and whose courage was not 
to be daunted by threats or numbers, 
called the chief of the party before him, 
and pulling out his watch, said to him, 
tc Tell the Rajah, your master, that if 
in half an hour he does not recall his 
men from around my tents, and leave 
the road open to me and my company, I 
shall take his fort from him, and expel 
him the country.” The determined man- 
ner with which this was spoken com- 
pletely awed and astonished the chief, 
who reported the message so faithfully, 
and with such a description of the firm- 
ness of the Colonel, that the Rajah not 
only withdrew his forces, thus leaving 
the passage free, but voluntarily gave 
the Europeans an honourable escort to 
attend them out of his territory. When 
this instance of heroism occurred, it was 
little to be apprehended that among these 
very mountains, and probably upon this 
very spot, the Colonel should six years 
afterwards terminate his glorious and 
eventful career. 

The relation of this anecdote is 
followed by some correspondence 
between Colonel Gillespie and the 
non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates of the Royal Irish, in which, 
as suggested by our author, mili- 
tary propriety appears to have 
yielded a little to the force of 
warm affection. 

Wearenow to follow the Colonel 
in the expedition under Sir Samuel 
Ai^cbinutv against $he island of 
Java, {rom the very full and 
jly-injberesting account with 
we are here presented of 


the operations in that island and 
its dependencies, both against the 
French and against the native 
princes, we allow ourselves to ex- 
tract only what relates to the de- 
struction of the palace of Pa- 
limbang : — 

To paint the horrors of the scene that 
presented itself to view in proper colours 
or to attempt an expression of the sensa- 
tion it was calculated to excite, would 
be a difficult undertaking. Romance 
never described any thing near so hide- 
ous — nor the imagination ever embodied 
representations equally appalling with 
those realities which here struck the 
senses ; nor will the undaunted act that 
gained possession of the fort, the palace, 
and the batteries scarcely be credited. — 
Undismayed in face of numerous bodies 
of armed men. Colonel Gillespie stepped 
boldly on shore, at eight o'clock at night; 
and with those who had accompanied 
him in the canoe and the seven grena- 
diers, marehed through a multitude of 
Arabs and Malays, whose formidable 
weapons steeped in poison, reflected the 
light of the torches. 

Tremendous battlements, with im- 
mense gates, leading from one vast area to 
another, received the small party, and 
presented to them the frightful spectacle 
of human blood, still reeking and flow- 
ing on the pavement. The massy gates 
dosed upon them, and the ensanguined 
court-yards through which they passed 
appeared like the passage of a slaughter- 
house. 

While they were in this dreadful situ- 
ation a Malay, who had passed through 
the crowd, approached the Colonel, and 
was walking close by liis side, when a 
large double-edged knife was secretly put 
into his hands by one of Ills eountrymen. 
It was a dark, stormy night, and a .ray 
of lightning, at the very instant when the 
fellow was pushing the knife up his loose 
sleeve for concealment, discovered fpthe 
keen eye of the Lionel, who, turning 
round, had the man seized, and thus hap- 
pily frustrated the psurderoua intent. Tho 
weapon was found, but the Malay con- 
trived by mingling with the, crowd, tp^qf- 
fect his escape. 

The palace exhibited a melancholy mix- 
ture of cruelty and devastation* surpass- 
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ing that which had already met their eye. 
Murder had here been succeeded by ra- 
pine; and while the palace had been com- 
pletely ransacked, the floors were lite- 
rally clotted with gore. On every side 
the most woful spectacles were to be 
Been, and they were rendered still more 
awful by the glare of the surrounding 
conflagration, and vivid gleams of light- 
ning which flashed amidst rolling peals 
of thunder. The devouring flames which 
continued to spread destruction, in spite 
of the rain which poured down in tor- 
rents, had now reached the outer build- 
ings of the palace, and threatened the 
quarter where the English party had 
taken their station. ’Hie crackling of 
bamboos resembling the discharge of 
musketry — the tumbling in of burning 
roofs with a tremendous crash — and the 
near approach of the fire, added to the 
surrouuding danger of a hostile multi- 
tude, altogether gave a fearful aspect to 
the condition of our little band which 
consisted only of seventeen grenadiers, 
the officers already mentioned, and few 
seamen. Having carefully reconnoitred 
by torch-light the interior of the palace- 
court, and ordered all the avenues, ex- 
cept one, to be barricadoed, Colonel 
Gillespie placed the grenadiers at the prin- 
cipal entrance, and the strictest guard 
was preserved. Soon after midnight. 
Major French, with about sixty men of 
the eighty-ninth regiment arrived; and 
the remaining part of the advance, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mac Leod, joined the 
little garrison early in the morning. Thus 
an unprecedented act of daring enterprize, 
judiciously conceived, and rapidly exe- 
cuted, gained the possession of the fort 
and batteries, defended by two hundred 
and forty-two pieces of cannon, without 
the loss of a man. 

Though the services of General 
Gillespie at Palimbang were re- 
warded by the very flattering terms 
of a general order issued by the 
Commander in Chief, yet circum- 
stances appear to have rendered 
the stay of the former in the is- 
land of Java a service of continual 
uneasiness to him. His military 
advice was not accepted by the 
gentleman whose distinguished 
talents bad induced the Earl 


of Minto to place him at the 
head of the civil government ; and 
the misunderstanding which un- 
fortunately grew up between these 
two valuable servants of the public 
is known to have reached a height 
of decided hostility on the part of 
General Gillespie. Of the merits 
of these disagreements we are not 
called upon to speak. It is enough 
for us to observe, that it was m 
consequence of these that General 
Gillespie sought and obtained a 
removal to the continent of India. 
This step was hastened by an oc- 
currence at Prolobingo, in the 
island of which we have spoken, 
of which our author gives an in- 
teresting account, which he con- 
cludes with the observation, that 
“ had there been, at this time, 
conformably to his (^General Gil- 
lespie’s^] advice, a small garrison 
at Prolobingo, such as the im- 
portance of the place required, 
this misfortune could not have hap- 
pened/* 

On his arrival at Calcutta, the 
Major-General ascended the Gan- 
ges, to take the command at 
Meerat ; but “ his lot,’* says our 
author, “was not that of indulgence 
and repose.” It happened, that at 
this juncture the Governor-Gene- 
ral of India resolved upon a war 
with Nipal : — 

The details given in this volume 
of the causes and operation of that 
war, which, at the moment in 
which we are writing, is not only 
still unfinished but has taken a 
sufficiently serious turn, have na- 
turally appeared to us among the 
pages most attractive for their 
temporary interest ; but our limits, 
on the other hand, compel us to 
be content with pointing them out 
for the benefit of our readers. 
We must hasten to the melancholy 
catastrophe which concludes the 
volume, as it concluded also the 
life of its hero. As we pass, how- 
ever, we cannot omit to quote the 
Major-General’s opinion of the 
prospects of the war, an opinion 
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in which events, as above advert- 
ed to, cannot have lessened our 
interest : “ Lord Moira," says Ge- 
neral Gillespie, in writing to a 
friend, “ has left in a great mea- 
sure the movements on my side to 
myself. I am inclined to think 
that he will find the present un- 
dertaking more arduous and diffi- 
cult than he imagines, as the 
country itself is so difficult of ac- 
cess, every yard is a post, and the 
Ghoorkhalees are a very warlike 
active people." And again : “ I 
shall have to move in columns; 
and my force is so small that I 
fear disaster." 

Having approached Calunga, 
and concluded, upon reconnoitring, 
that it was impossible to take it by 
a hasty assault, he prepared for 
more serious measures. From his 
position before that fort, on the 
29th October 1814, he wrote the 
following letter 

“My Dear Friend, 

“ Me void in Hie far-famed Dhoon, 
the Tempe of Asia ; and a most beautiful 
valley it is ; the climate exceeding every 
thing I have hitherto experienced in India. 

“ It was not my intention to have ad- 
vanced so far into the valley, had not Col. 
Mawbey, whom I sent forward with a 
force I thought sufficient to completely 
take possession of the whole by a coup de 
main, failed. I was on the banks of 
the Jumna, and within the valley, with 
the intention of reconnoitring and ex- 
amining its line, when I received Maw- 
toy's report that he had failed, from 
want of correct information, and that it 
was impracticable to take the place. At 
this moment the greatest part of the 
troops, excepting one thousand three 
lmudred infantry, five guns, and three 
hundred cavalry In advance with Mawby, 
were at Seharanpore, and below the 
Ghauts, ready to pass the Jumna into 
the Seik country, for the purpose of mov- 
ing to the westward, to support Colonel 
Ochterlony’s movements. You may ima- 
gine this check completely changed my 
plans : and here I am, with as stiff and 
strong a position as ever I saw garrison- 
ed by men who are fighting pro arts et 
focis in my front, and who have decided- 


ly formed the resolution to dispute the 
fort as long as a man is alive. 

“ The fort stands on the summit of an 
almost inaccessible mountain, and cover- 
ed with an impenetrable jungle; the 
only approaches commanded, and stilly 
stockaded. It will be a tough job to take 
it ; but, by the first proximo, I think I 
shall have it, sub auspice Deo /” 

Of the assault and its unfortu* 
nate and fatal issue, we have the 
following particulars : — 

At two o’clock the same morning, one 
column under Major Kelly, marched by 
a detour to the other side of the hill, pla- 
cing itself in advance of the village of 
Kinsalc. A second column under Captain 
East, moved at the same time on Luck- 
hound, and one under Captain Campbell 
towards Ustul, These three columns, 
with that under the command of Lieut.- 
Colonel Carpenter, supported by the re- 
serve, were intended to make a simulta- 
neous assault on four separate points. 

The signal was to be fired two hours 
previous to the storm, in order to enable 
the different columns to correct their dis- 
tances from the place, should it be disco- 
vered that the information given by the 
guides was erroneous. The discharge of 
five guns, preceded by a silence of as ma- 
ny minutes on the part of the batteries, was 
the appointed signal ; which fire was to be 
repeated, by the field pieces in the camp. 
At seven o’clock, the first three guns 
were fired, at intervals of one minute 
each, and the last two, quick. A little 
before nine a detachment of the enemy, 
which, during the night preceding, had 
occupied a hill on the right, for the pur- 
pose of harassing the working party and 
outposts, moved forward with the obvi- 
ous intention of turning our flank ; but 
in this design they were checked by the 
fire of an howitzer, and finally driven 
back at the point of the bayonet. As at 
this time the signal for the assault had 
been fired, the penetrating eye of thft 
Major-General discerned in the circum- 
stance of the repulse an opportunity for 
pursuing the retreating enemy into their 
own works ; and instantly availing him- 
self of that advantage, he ordered the 
assailing column to advance, supported 
by the reserve, and covered by the fire of 
the batteries. 

This body succeeded with some little 
difficulty in entering the stockade, the 
royal Irish dragoons, one hundred of 
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ivhotn were dismounted, under the com- tructive missiles, peculiar to the ttfdittl 
mand of Captain Bruton, driving the ene- warfare. A second atteihpt to carry the 
my before them quite through the village, place, though vigorously made, expert* 
and to the very walls of the place. But enced the same resistance, and was equal- 
tliis stockade was altogether contempti- ly unsuccessful. From a wicket, before 
ble, and intended for no other purpose which one of the six pounders had 
than merely as a fence to enclose a nura- been placed, a heavy fire was maintained ; 
her of huts that were close under this part to avoid which the Major-General gave 
of the wall. orders that the troops should branch off 

Nothing could surpass the gallantry of on eac h side, an d he took the lead, thus 
the King’s Royal Irish, who took the lead striving, by his great and energetic exam- 
in the storm ; but after penetrating to P* e > t0 turn the fortune of the day. Af- 
thc wicket they were there obliged to ^ a ' rs werc this moment, in a most des- 
retire for want of immediate support. Pirate stale ; and the resolution of the 
The troops, however, still continued to commander to head his troops in person, 
maintain their position with cool in ti e- though perhaps not strictly conformable 
pidity, keeping up a heavy though use- t0 ordinary rules, and common cases, was 
less fire of musquetry ; but at length indispensibly necessary in that critical 
shewing an inclination to retire, positive posture of the assault. The general was 
orders were sent to hold possession of the fully aware of the difficulty which pressed 
stockade until the party could be rein- ll P on him 5 and though he was as free 
forced. But unfortunately for those who from reproach as from fear, he could not, 
had to endure a painful and unequal consistent, with his sense of professional 
struggle in this quarter, the two columns duty, su ffor his troops to bear a greater 
under Major Kelly and Capt. Kast, on the share of personal danger than himself, 
other side, did not hear the signal, and was of opinion that the fort might he 
thus the relief which their presence ta ken by assault, and liis plan was well 
would have afforded, did not arrive when digested for that purpose ; but when lie 
it was wanted. It is observable, that saw that tlie valour and fortitude of the 
the Major-General, having been appre- soldiers with whom tlie attack lay had 
liensivc that, some misconception might suffered an unfortunate depression, in 
take place, directed liis aid-de-camp to consequence of the formidable difficulties 
send positive injunctions to those officers t l iat were opposed to them, he resolved 
to storm immediately; but though the to set them an example of impulsive for- 
orders weree dispatched in duplicate, and wardness, in the hope that their efforts 
by different routes, they never reached would be crowned with success on the 
their destination. The column com- coming up of the other divisions to their 
manded by Captain Campbell came up at support. Obstacles and dangers which 
the close of the action, and most hand- appal the courage of others only tended 
spmely covered the retreat. to quicken his spirit, and to stimulatehim 

Three companies of liis Majesty’s fifty- t0 exertions corresponding with his de- 
third regiment having arrived from camp, claration on leaving the batteries, “ that 
at half past ten o’clock werc ordered on lie would take the fort, or lose his life in 
with two six pounders ; and the Major- ^ ie attempt.’ 

General accompanied by Lieut.-Colouel This devoted heroism had the effect of 
Westenra, of the eighth Light Dragoons, reanimating the troops, who, being thus 
Major Stevenson, Commissary General, led on, moved forward with alacrity to 
and liis personal staff, entered the stock- make another attempt ; hut while the 
ade at the head of the troops. The guns General was waving his hat and sword, 
being pushed up within twenty-five yards cheering liis men and calling them on, 
of the walls of the fort were served by within a few paces of the walls, he was 
the horse artillery, with the greatest cool- shot through the heart, and instantly ex- 
nett and precision. Under the cover of piled. 

this fire the storming party formed, and Thus, in tlie exuberance of his zeal for 
advanced to the charge, but was impel- the service, and in a total disregard of 
led back by a sweeping fire of grape, his personal safety, fell this exalted and 
matchlocks, arrows, and various des- inestimable character, a little before 
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twelve o'clock, and when, our troops had 
been more than an hour within thirty 
yards of the walls. 

* We conclude our review by 
citing the general reflections of 
our author upon the professional 
character of General Gillespie. 
Of the meritorious performance, 
and even entertaining variety of 
this biographical contribution, the 
copious extracts we have given, in 
addition to our observations, will 
sufficiently speak the praise. That 
due justice was not done to the 
services of General Gillespie ap- 
pears to be the general feeling of 
this writer throughout his narra- 
tive. The same impression will 
probably be communicated to the 
mind of the reader. Those ex- 
perienced in life will doubtlessly 
.exclaim, that in this comparative 
severity of fortune, Gillespie did 
but share in the too common lot. 
That living virtue should experi- 
ence neglect is to be lamented ; 
but it would be harder still upon 
the individual, and still more inju- 
rious to mankind, if its memory 
were not loved and honoured . W e 
join with the writer whose volume 
we are about to close, in the con- 
soling thought, that it belongs to 
letters, if even every other aid is 
withheld or denied, to confer upon 
desert a glorious immortality : 

In reviewing the professional character 
of General Gillespie, the first consider- 
ation that must strike the observer, is 
the uncommon order that he uniformly 
displayed under all circumstances, and in 
various situations. Nothing was suffered 
to damp his activity of spirit, or to draw 
him aside from the career of glory, in 
which he was engaged. His enterprising 
genius acquired new energy in proportion 
to the difficulties which lie encountered, 
and the occasional mortifications that it 
was his fortune to endure. The high 
sense of duty, and an emulation of dis- 
charging it satisfactorily to his own mind, 
predominated in him over all regard to 
private feelings. But though his courage 
was undaunted, and his fortitude not to 
be diverted by the cold and calumniating 
policy of expedience, his actions were 
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neither temerarious, tror his resolutions 
unpremeditated. Bold in execution, and 
determined in his designs, he was, not- 
withstanding, diligent in his observa- 
tions, and careful in the construction of 
his plans. He was equally a pattern for 
constant imitation in the system of mili- 
tary discipline, and an example to be 
followed in the field of battle. Personal 
attention to order in every department of 
the service that came under his immediate 
cognizance, and promptitude in every 
critical position, rendered him an object 
of esteem and admiration to all who had 
an opportunity of witnessing the com- 
manding vigour of his intellects, and the 
unaffected licioi sin of his conduct. Hence 
he was revered by the private soldiers, 
and beloved by the officers, who had the 
felicity of serving under him : the one re- 
garding him as a father, and the others, 
valuing him as a friend and exemplar. 
To a chivalrous intrepidity, which faced 
(lea'll without any concern for his own 
safety, was joint'd a tender sympathy fol- 
ios companions in arms. No man had 
more feeling for the sufferings of others, 
or could be more anxious to save the ef- 
fusion of human blood, while he appear- 
ed prodigal in the exposure of his own 
person, and thereby stimulated his fol- 
lowers to deeds of daring valour. In pre- 
paring to meet the foe, or to form a bul 
wark, he was calm, collected, and sedu- 
lous of information ; but obstacles that 
would have appalled mechanical minds, 
and such as are ever ready to magnify 
perils, or to multiply hazards, as an ex- 
cuse for their own jiruduncc, only served 
to sharpen his desire, and to quicken his 
exertions. To this rare conjunction of 
extraoulinary talents, and contempt of 
de ith, inflexible firmness in action, and 
persevering energy in pursuing an advan- 
tage, was added the purest patriotism, 
which he evinced through every changing 
scene of his eventful life. After enduring 
for many years the contagious atmo- 
sphere of Hispaniola, and a fatiguing 
though hpnourable service in Jamaica, 
instead of enjoying the otium cum digni - 
tateX o which he was entitled, or at least 
some relaxation from his labours and 
anxieties, in the bosom of domestic tran- 
quillity, he was under the necessity of 
employing his powers on the shores of 
Asia. A too generous confidence in the 

Yol. II. X 
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honour of others involved him in embar- burning climate, the nature of the ser* 
rassments, to the injury of his private vice itself on an extended line of un- 
fortune, which compelled him to seek re- healthy coast, occupied in great strength 
lief in laborious exertions, and the for- by the most formidable of enemies, pre- 
getfulness of wrongs in a variation of sented obstacles which nothing could 
scene, and the remoteness of distance, overcome but habitual order and valour 
But there is an over-ruling destiny, in the forces, directed by the consummate 
which, without imposing any force on skill and intrepidity of our leaders. Yet, 
human actions, converts the slightest through their unremitted attentions, the 
incidents, and the most unpleasant casu- whole equipment reached the place of 
alries into agencies of general benefit, destination in a condition fit for immedi- 
Thus the mortifying disappointments ex- ate operations : and such were the parti- 
perienced by this gallaut officer induced cular exertions of the commander of the 
him to visit India, where, on his arrival, first division, that no loss was sustained 
he rescued Vellore from a body of fero- during the navigation, nor was any delay 
cious insurgents, thereby saving many necessary to recruit the health of the 
valuable lives in that fortress ; and, what troops, and to prepare them for action, 
was of still greater consequence, extin- But great as his services were in the 
guished aflame, which, but for his promp- course of this expedition, and in achiev- 
titude, would have consumed the English ing the conquest, they were surpassed 
interests in the Carnatic. That a service in- afterwards by what lie performed in se- 

volving so many momentous consequences curing the safety of the colony, and esta- 
should have hitherto been comparatively Wishing it on a permanent basis, when to 
little heeded, except among those who all appearance it was on the verge of ruin, 
witnessed the atcliievement, and felt its Less enterprising genius would have acted 
beneficial effects in their immediate deli- with a cautious apd temporizing policy 
verance, may he lamented hereafter, towards the native princes, who were se- 
when the remembrance of former neglect cretly plotting to accomplish the destruc- 
sliall throw a damp over the ardour of tion of the European settlements through- 
professional zeal. It is neither illiberal out the island : but Gen. Gillespie, aware 
nor gloomy to suppose, that if ever a strug- that the chain must be broken before it w r as 
gle for the preservation of the British compacted into an organized state that 
possession in India shall arise, the occur- would have rendered resistance useless, 
rence at Vellore will act otherwise than determined to attack the leading power 
as a stimulus to the sacrifice of personal without delay. Inadequate as his means 
ease and the display of heroic valour, might be considered, he had the fullest 
But the advantages rendered to the coun- reliance on the troops lie commanded ; 
try at that time were not confined to that and the result proved, in the capture of 
single exploit, for the improvement which Djocjocarta, with its perfidious chief, 
took place in our army, under the inspec- that, however bold and daring his plan 
tion and particular regulation of this ex- might be, it was the only one that could 
cellent commander, contributed greatly have been adopted for the preservation pf 
to the success which so speedily and glo- the settlement. It may, therefore, be truly 
riously crowned the expedition against said, that the advantages produced by our 
Java. The state of defence in which attainment of Java, and the improvc- 
th$t island was placed, and the force ments which have taken place in conse- 
there employed, plainly shewed the im- quence of its passing under the British 
portanpe in which the possession of it government, were in a considerable de- 
was held, and the resistance that an in- gree owing to the comprehensive views 
vaditig power had to expect. Unless, and energetic proceedings of the mili- 
tiierffore, the British troops employed in tary commander, who was left to 
thfe-enterprize had been in the highest participate in the administration wtyh 
condition of discipline, itwould have been the civil authority. The latter, bowe- 
impossible for any plan* however well ver, would have been totally inefficient 
conceived and skilfully arranged, to have to maintain its power, or to carry 
aneceeded. Besides the depressing ef- into execution any extensive changes for 
foots of a long and tedious voyage in a the general benefit of the native .state)*. 
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liad they not been previously reduced to 
a condition that rendered them incapable 
of disturbing the public peace. By the 
subjugation of the Sultan of Mataram, 
the field of industry aud improvement 
was completely laid open and effectually 
secured within a barrier that could not 
be easily weakened. The effects of that 
security, which the exertion of General 
Gillespie provided, have amply appeared 
in the statistical reports on the prosperous 
state of the island and its dependencies. 
But though a very elaborate view has 
been exhibited, and, no doubt, justly, of 
flic ameliorated situation of the country, by 
the institutions that a liberal policy has 
adopted, and of the rapid progress which 
industry and civilization have made under 
our government, little, if any, notice has 
been taken of the obligation due to the 
man, who, by his vigorous measures and 
undaunted courage laid the foundation of 
the great and moral change thus wrought 
in the character and circumstances of Java. 

It was peculiarly the hard lot of Gen. 
Gillespie to be called to the execution of 
very perilous enterprizes at the imminent 
risk of his life, and to endure afterwards 
the mortification of seeing his glory 
acknowledged as a matter of course in 
public, and of having his good designs 
impeded and rendered ineffectual in pri- 
vate. Having extended the European 
power in Java and its dependencies to a 
state of unrivalled greatness, it was per- 
fectly natural and just that he should have 
looked for honourable confidence and 
dignified repose, as some compensation 
for the difficulties he had removed, and 
the benefits which he had secured. In- 
stead of this, he found, that without com- 
promising his principles, and yielding to 
measures which he disapproved, it was 
impossible for him to remain free from 
provoking slights, or annoyed by petulant 
opposition. All this, however, he en- 
dured much longer than his private feel- 
ings would have permitted in any case 
where the public service was unconcerned: 
but such was his patriotic spirit aud sense 
of duty, that he could not be induced to 
abandon even a troublesome situation, 
while his presence there was considered 
necessary by the supreme government. 
This self-controul originated in the same 
exalted motives which led to his subse- 
quent retirement from a command, where 


subservience to the decision of others, 
and a tacit acquiescence in their proceed?* 
ings, might have been turned to profita- 
ble account. But his ideas were superior 
to all sordid considerations; and he never 
could submit to pursue any object by un- 
worthy means, or to adopt the trucking 
policy which makes individual emolu- 
ment the rule of public conduct. DisiiL- 
terestedness was indeed as resplendent 
in his character as the love of active em^ 
ployment or the thirst of glory. No map 
could, with greater propriety, have adopt- 
ed the declaration which our immortal 
bard has put into the mouth of the con*- 
queror of Agincourt— 

"* In truth I am not covetous of gold, 

Nor caie I who doth feed upon my cost. 

It yearns not me if men my garments wear ; 

Such outward things dwell not in my desires; 
Hut if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the moat offending soul alive.** 

He had no failings or propensities to 
divert his faculties, to dissipate his time, 
and to impair his fortune, beyond what 
are incidental and common to the noblest 
dispositions : and though his heart was 
susceptible of the softest emotions, he 
never suffered any of the attachments re- 
sulting from these impressions to inter- 
fere with his public avocations and pro- 
fessional pursuits. He was ever alert in 
the discharge of his particular duties, and 
diligently observant of those who served 
under his orders. The generosity of his 
temper and the liberality of his senti- 
ments made him indulgent to the errors 
arising from human infirmity, and cha- 
ritable with respect to casual inadverten- 
cies : though at the same time he was 
careful to enforce regularity by his direc- 
tions, and to recommend it by his exam- 
ple. In discipline he was uniformly 
strict, hut always courteous and paternal, 
requiring nothing to be performed by 
those around him that he was not for- 
ward to practice in his own person. 
Merit of every degree and in the lowest 
station, had in him a zealous and stead- 
fast patron, as far as bis ability enabled 
him to give encouragement: while the 
sorrows and suffering of the distressed 
were certain of exciting his commisera- 
tion and obtaining relief : so that, on all 
accounts, to him might be applied the 
endearing and honourable appellation, of 
which he was laudably ambitious* that ha 
was “ The Soldier’s Friend.** 

X 2 
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His mind was the mirror of integrity ; 
and his deportment towards his associ- 
ates and dependants continually exhibited 
the sincerity of his intentions and the 
purity of his actions. The circle of pri- 
vate society never enjoyed a more de- 
lightful companion, for his conversion 
was cheerful w ithout levity, and his man 
tiers refined without affectation. To the 
most exalted principles of tmth and cor- 
rect notions of dec orum, he united a con- 
descending familiarity of behaviour, and 
an agreeable pleasantry, which rendered 
his acquaintance desirable! while the 
stability of liis temper, and the sacred fi- 
delity of his engagement?, gave to liis 
friendship a stamp of inestimable vdlue. 

Such is the brief outline of a character, 
who, when all reasonable allowance is 
made for ordinary imperfections, may be 
termed a luminary of the first order hi the 
military sphere, and a brilliant ornament 
of human nature. Fcelde and rude as 
this sketch is, it has been delineated from 
a personal observation of much of the 
toil, and from a participation in many of 
. the dangers here related. Reflecting that 
.life is precarious, and memory frail, the 
.writer has ventured, with the mixed fcel- 
. jugs of pleasing recollection, and painful 
emotion, to place this votive tablet in the 
public view, as an humble testimony to 
exalted worth, and the grateful record of 
private friendship. 

• Rumour attributes this produc- 
tion to Major William Thorn, late 
Deputy Quarter-Master General 
to the forces serving in Java, and 
author of a Memoir on the con- 
quest of Java, in one volume, large 
quarto. 

Oriental Commerce , fyc. By Wm. 

Milburn, late of the Honourable East 

India Company’s Service, &c. 

( Concluded from page 48 J 

' We have expressed an opinion 
; that the voyage of Sebastian Cabot 
may be regarded as one of the in- 
direct sources whence the esta- 
blishment of the present ^English 
. East India trade arose. It led to 
A trade with Russia and Persia; 

‘ And this, united with the Levant 
trade, enriched the nation, fos- 


tered its maritime power, and con- 
tributed to enable Queen Elizabeth 
to encourage the darings of Drake, 
and in contempt of the ancient 
doctrine, which confined the right 
of way upon the ocean to its dis- 
coverers, to say to Spain, when she 
complained that the English fre- 
quented the Indian seas, “ It is as 
lawful for my subjects to do this 
as the Spaniards, since the sea and 
air are common to all men.” 

The voyages of Drake and 
Captain Cavendish, though more 
warlike than commercial in their 
design, afforded such an in- 
sight into the trade of India, as, 
combined with other sources of in- 
formation, induced, in the year 
1591, some merchants of London 
to set on foot a voyage direct thi- 
ther, by the way of the Cape of 
Good Hope. This voyage was 
undertaken with three ships, 
and, though singularly unfortu- 
nate, may be regarded as com- 
mencing, both the English direct 
trade with India, and the existence 
of the East India Company. The 
ships were the Penelope, the Mer- 
chant-Royal and the Edward Bo- 
naventure, under the command of 
Mr. George Raymond and Mr. 
James Lancaster ; and though 
their principal object was com- 
merce, the advantage of privateer- 
ing was still kept in view. In their 
passage to the Cape they were suc- 
cessful in capturing two Portu- 
guese ships ; but this occasioned 
so much delay, that they were left 
to encounter the difficulties of 
weathering the Cape in the most 
inclement season ; in addition to 
which their crews were so sickly 
that they were obliged to send 
back the Merchant- Royal. The 
other two ships pursued their voy- 
age, but soon afterward parted 
company in a gale of wind ; and 
the Penelope, with Captain Ray- 
mond, was never more heard of. 
Captain I Lancaster reached the In- 
dies, and took in pepper at Suma- 
tra ; but, owing to the sickly state 
of his crew, could not reach the 
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Moluccas. On his return home, 
being in want of provisions, he 
made for theWest Indies ; and while 
himself and the chief part of his 
crew were on shore upon an unin- 
habited island, in search of means 
for supplying their wants, the re- 
mainder ran away with the ship. 
Here he continued some time, till 
at length he was relieved and 
brought home ; but in the interim 
most of his crew had perished. 

The unsuccessful attempt of 
Capt. Raymond's expedition gave 
a damp to ail exertions upon indi- 
vidual account. The D.utcli had 
by this time commenced a trade 
to India upon an extensive scale, 
with a prospect of success. At 
this juncture, England, not being 
able, on account of the war, to 
get supplied with Eastern commo- 
dities from Lisbon, could obtain 
them only through the medium of 
the Dutch, or of her own 't urkey 
Company, by way of the Levant. 
The Dutch, taking advantage of 
this circumstance, raised the price 
of pepper upon us, from about 
three shillings, to the extravagant 
rate of six and eq *-1 shillings per 
pound. Aggrieved by this imposi- 
tion, the merchants of London 
conceived the idea of putting in 
for a share of this trade. A meet- 
ing was accordingly called on the 
22d of September, 1599, at Foun- 
ders* llall, at which the Lord 
Mayor and most of the Aldermen 
and principal Merchants of the 
city, to the number of one hun- 
dred, attended, and agreed to 
form an association for the purpose 
of establishing an intercourse with 
India direct. The sum raised for 
that purpose was 30,133/. 6s. 8 d. 
If the rapacity of the Dutch Com- 
pany, in regard to the sale of its 
pepper, may be regarded as in any 
degree the exciting cause of the 
present English ascendancy in In- 
dia, the foregoing anecdote will be 
considered to afford a striking 
‘ and useful lesson of mercantile mo- 
deration ! 

At a subsequent meeting, per- 


sons were appointed to conduct* 
the concern, and it was agreed, 
that a petition should be presented 
to the Lords of the Privy Council, 
intreating that Her Majesty would 
grant them letters patent of incor- 
poration, &c. To the petition a 
favourable answer was returned ; 
but as, at the same moment, an at- 
tempt was made on the part of 
Spain to negotiate a peace with 
England, and it was foreseen that 
one of the main points that Spain 
would insist on was that of exclud- 
ing England from the trade to 
India, and it was apprehended that 
this would be conceded to her ; it 
was therefore judged advisable to 
bring the disposition of the Qtuvn'g 
government to the test, before the 
voyage was so far proceeded in as 
not to be relinquished without 
loss and disappointment. A se- 
cond petition was accordingly pre- 
sented to the Lords of the Coun- 
cil, praying that the voyage might 
be guaranteed from ail hindrance 
on account of the treaty ; but the 
answer of their Lordships fully 
justified the precaution tout had 
been resorted to. The latter in- 
formed the petitioners that they 
declined giving such guarantee, 
“ as deeming it more beneficial 
for the general state of merchan- 
dize to entertain a peace, than that 
the same should be hindered by the 
standing with the Spanish com- 
missioners for the maintenance of 
this trade, and thereby forego the 
opportunity of concluding the 
peace.” Fortunately, however, 
lor the best interests of the coun- 
try, the Commissioners did not 
agree, and the negociation for the 
peace was entirely broken off. 
On this event the merchants 
renewed their application for a 
charter, which was accordingly 
granted, bearing date the 31st of 
December, 1600. 

In this manner began the fir$t 
English East India Company, 'fhe 
history of the English trade and set- 
tlements in India, so ably detailed 
by Mr. M., it is not our present 
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purpose to follow ; but leaving the 
very rich and methodical narra- 
tive of the author to be perused in 
liia own pages, we close our brief 
introduction by extracting a pas- 
sage which also doses the intro- 
duction before us, and in which 
Mr. M. takes a summary, and we 
believ * not too flattering, view 
of our India trade and govern- 
ment : — 

From the foregoing romaiks on the 
ii?e and progress of the commerce be- 
tween England and the Hast-Indics, it is 
evident that the East- India Company lmve 
essentially contributed to the present 
greatness of the country. They gave a 
very early impulse to its manufactures 
and trade. They opened a new commerce 
not with the Fast only, but, by means of 
their returns from thence, with foreign 
Europe. Tiny soon increased the ship 
building, and improved the navigation of 
the kingdom j both which they have, in 
latter times, carried to a degree of ad- 
vancement that has made their fleets 
serviceable in the wars of the nation, and 
their commanders and officers eminently 
successful in adding to the naval glory of 
their country. Against the zealous rival- 
ship of the Portuguese and Dutch, they, 
through a long course of hostilities, from 
a superior force, maintained for the na- 
tion a share in the ludia trade ; they 
preserved it from being totally lost, 
amidst all the convulsions of the civil 
wars ; they outlived even the more dan- 
gerous innovations of subsequent periods ; 
they upheld in India the national inte- 
rests, against the ambitious designs of 
European enemies, and the despotic vio- 
lence of native powers, and in a long and 
arduous struggle, maintained, with little 
exception, at their own expence ; they 
acquired a territorial empire for the mo- 
ther country, which exalted its rank in 
the scale of nations ; they have since ex- 
pelled every European nation, except our 
ally of Portugal, from the Indian conti- 
nent and ocean ; and they have given a 
better government to an immensely ex- 
tended empire than the East ever saw 
before. 

In all this progress, not the wisdom of 
their civil servants only has been conspi- 
cuous, hut the adepts and valour of their 
milter officers hav&signaUy added to the 


glory and renown of the British nation. 
By those officers, a grand army has beef! 
formed of native troops, in discipline, at- 
tachment, and efficiency, a just object of 
admiration $ and from the time of the 
first Clive downwards, the exploits per- 
formed by the Company's military ser* 
vants in India, equal in brilliancy those 
recorded in any period of modern his- 
tory. 

To all these public benefits, is to be 
added the direct wealth with which the 
Company have been the means of enrich- 
ing the nation. The amount of these 
contributions, consisting of the profits of 
manufactures, ship-builders and trades- 
men, ship-owners and officers, servanls 
and labourers, miners, re-exporters of 
Eastern productions to foreign parts, and 
other descriptions of persons gaining by 
the Company’s trade, in dividends to 
proprietors, payments to government, 
and the influx of private fortunes acquired 
in India, especially in the last fifty-five 
years, may be moderately estimated at 
one hundred millions sterling 

Were any further observations neces- 
sary, us to the benefits resulting to the 
nation from the present mode of conduct- 
ing the affairs of our Oriental possessi- 
ons, the following sentiments delivered 
by Lord Castle) . h, in the House of 
Commons, on the 22<l of March, 1813, 
would, doubtless, be considered sufficient : 

“ The mode of government adopted 
by the East India Company has raised and 
preserved an empire unprecedented in the 
history of the world ; and they have go- 
verned the people under their eontrou!, 
on a principle eminently calculated to 
produce the happiness of the governed. 
1 do not believe the history of the world 
has produced its parallel ; a system by 
which a population of fifty millions of 
native subjects are governed, while the 
civil officers of the Company, by whom 
the government is conducted, does not 
exceed sixteen hundred $ and this too 
under a government, than which there 
never was a milder, nor one by which the 
happiness of the people is more con- 
sulted.” 

The following extracts, relating 
to the shipping concerns of the 
. East-India Company, will be ac- 
ceptable to our readers, and at 
the same time afford some slight 
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example of the diligence exercised 
by Mr. M* in the collection of his 
materials : — 

The ships in the service of the Com- 
pany in 1810-11, on the outward and 
liomeward bound voyages, were 104, 
and their chartered tonnage amounted to 
90,272 tons, viz . 


33 ships, each. 

1,200 

tons. . 

is 39,600 tons 

1 ditto 

1,242 

do. . . 

1,242 

do. 

1 ditto 

1,198 

do. .. 

1,198 

do. 

1 ditto 

1,140 

do.. . 

1,140 

do. 

1 ditto 

1,000 

do. . . 

1,000 

do. 

€ ditto 

950 

do. . • 

5,700 

do. 

1 ditto 

889 

do. .. 

889 

do. 

13 ditto 

820 

do... 

10,660 

do. 

7 ditto 

818 

do... 

5,726 

do. 

1 ditto 

. 75 6 

do. . . 

756 

do. 

39 small, or 

extra 

ships. 




whose chartered tonnage 
amounted to 22,308 do. 


Of this branch of the Company’s con- 
cerns, Lord Castlcrcagh, in the year 1803, 
spoke as follows : 

“ The shipping in the service of the 
East-lndia Company is such as to con- 
stitute a magnificent property, and a 
great naval fmee ; it is -of a nature to be 
at auy time converted into a great ad- 
dition to the naval force of the empire. 
It is composed of upwards of a hundred 
ships, bearing 90,000 tons burthen, and 
manned with 7000 seamen. These may 
be arranged in three classes ; the first 
containing ships of 1,200 tons, may, up- 
on a public exigency, be armed as ships 
of the line, the ships of 800 tons may be 
employed as frigates, and those of 300 
Cons as sloops of war.” 

The following is a list of the number 
of ships which have been launched in t he 
River Thames for the Company’s service 
with their tonnages in each year, from 
1770 to 1811 inclusive : — 


1770 .. 

. . 5 ships. . . . 

. . . 3,694 tons 

1771 .. 

..11 do 

... 8,682 do. 

1772 .. 

.. 7 do 

... 5,581 do. 

1773 .. 

.. 2 do 

... 2,301 do. 

1774 .. 

.. 1 do 

... 741 do. 

1775 .. 

.. none. 


1776 .. 

.. none. 


1777 .. 

.. 7 ships..*. 

... 5,480 tons 

1778 .. 

. . 6 do 

... 4,650 do. 

1779 .. 

.. 5 do 

... 4,010 do. 

1780'.. 

..11 do 

... 8,704 do. 

1781 •• 

16 do 

...12,489 do. 

1782 .. 

• • 8 do. • • » • 

• • • • 6,375 do. 


1783 ... 

. . . 5 ships . . • 

• • 3,982 tons 

1784 ... 

... 3 do 

2,324 do. 

1785 .. 

... 8 do 

.... 6,404 do. 

1786 .. 

...13 do. .... 

10,388 do. 

1787 .. 

. . . 8 do 

.... 7,550 do. 

1788 .. 

. . . 3 do 

.... 3,555 do. 

1789 .. 

. . • 3 do 

.... 3,305 do. 

1790 .. 

. . . 5 do 

.... 6,054 do. 

1791 .. 

. . . none. 


1792 .. 

• . . 4 ships . . « 

.... 4,994 do. 

1793 .. 

. . . none. 


1794 .. 

... 2 ships... 

.... 2,292 do. 

1795 .. 

. . 1 do 

.... 1,439 do. 

1796 .. 

...17 do 


1797 .. 

... 4 do. . . . 

.... 5 ,239 do. 

1798 .. 

... 6 do 

4,788 do. 

1799 .. 

...10 do 

8,201 do. 

1800 .. 

... 5 do. . . , 

5,385 do. 

1801 .. 

... 8 do 


1802 .. 

... 16 do. . . .. 

14,682 do. 

1803 .. 

... 4 do 

2,085 do. 

1804 .. 

... 6 do 

4,692 do. 

1805 .. 

... 2 do. . . . , 

1,638 do. 

1806 .. 

... 1 do 

1,273 do. 

1807 .. 

,. .. none. 


1808 .. 

, . . . 3 ships . • , 


1809 .. 

... 1 do 


1810 .. 

... 1 do. .. . 


1811 .. 

, . • • 6 do. . . • 



Forming a total, in forty-two years, of 
224 ships, of the burthen of 202,G11 
tons. 

Upon the mode of their equipment it 
is necessary to observe, that a ship bound 
to the East-Indies, or China and back, 
should always he prepared for a passage 
of six or seven months outward, and the 
same for her relurn ; and if any accident 
should arise to make it necessary to go 
into port to repair or refit before she 
reach the place of her destination, either 
outward or homeward bound, the com- 
mander would frequently be compelled 
to shelter in a harbour where little or 
no assistance could be procured, either 
with respect to artificers or stores, but 
what he carried with him ; therefore, the 
general safety requires that au East-Jn- 
diamau should be supplied with more 
stores of every kind than are necessary 
on any other foreign voyage ; and in 
order to navigate securely through those 
long passages, an additional number of 
officers, petty officers and seamen are 
engaged, besides many tradesmen and 
artificers, not requisite for the short pas- 
sages to the Straits, the Coast of Afrea, 
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' the West Indies, or North America, house book, to all to whom the law 
. These circumstances make it impossible has now opened the private trade 

• to reduce the rate of freight paid by the to India. In this view, too, the 

• Company to a proportionate standard with work must be valuable in the 
those paid for other foreign voyages. United States of America, and 

• From another page of the work, wherever else the oriental commerce 
‘ we extract the following list of an object of pursuit. The tables 

factories at present established in ^ contains ol the quantities which 
various parts of India, for pro- l^vt- been sold of every India and 
viding the Company's European China commodity, with the average 
investments, at all of which the P nce > an ^ copious directions for 
Company have establishments of selecting it, must be of the 
European servants greatest assistance to the mer- 
Uiwicr the president of Bengal arc cha " t » “ tending 10 prevent his 
tba subordinate facto, tea of Benares, speculating m such as are of mft- 
Bauleah, Iluni.tl, Hnnipaul, Jungyporc, 1K) JL quality. t # 

Kecrporc, Miduapme, Buckiporc, Chit- Perhaps, on a revision of Ins 
. tagong, Cdssimbuzur, Comurcolly, Mai- work, it would be desirable that Mi . 
da, Patna, Hadnagore, Itingpoic, Sami- should omit some of the local 
pore, Burron, Dacca, Soonauookey, matter introduced (such as custom- 
Mow, Cosbipoie, Ktawuh, Calpy, Gur- house regulations, &c.) while he 
ruck pore. might extend the range of his infor- 

Under the presidency of Fort St. mation in regard to general topics of 
George, or Madras, are the subordinate commerce, history, and geogra- 
factorics of Tiunevelley, Ramnad, S.i- phy, which it would be desira- 
lem, Nagore, Cuddalore, Pulicat, Mad- ble to bring down upward of a 
depollcm, Mausuliparam, Ingeram, Vi- century from the conclusion of 
zagapatam, Ganjam, Devicotta. Bruce's Annals. In this part of 

Under the presidency of Bombay are his labours, it is to be presumed 
the subordinate factories of Scindy or that Mr. M. will be greatly aided 
Tattah, Catch, Awcdabad, Surat, Cam- by the liberal communications of 
bray, Brodera, Baroach, Carwar, Telli- gentlemen whose knowledge of 
cherry, Onore, Barcelorc, Mangalore, particular facts may have enabled 
Calient, Cranganore, Cochin, Anjengo. them to detect occasional errors 
Including also a’l other places where i n the book before us. It is even 
pepper was produced in the earlier periods, beyond a doubt, that on proper 
Under Bcncoolcn, in Sumatra, are application, Mr. M. would obtain 
the subordinate residences of Moco, Ip- f rom the East-India Company, 
poe, Cat town, Suloomah, Manna, Crooe, y ie readiest access to such docu- 
r I appanooJv , Padang. ments as belong to his inquiries ; 

It is with great satisfaction we for the readiness which this liberal 
learn that the high and deserved body evinces upon every occasion 
value set upon this elaborate work to support and promote the useful 
by the public, already calls for a researches of individuals, would 
second edition. The importance certainly not be wanting in the 
of the subject which it so amply instance of an old servant, such, 
elucidates, cannot but be felt by as from his title-page, we perceive 
all persons commercially connect- Mr. M. to be. 
ed with the East. We apprehend For many of the interesting ta- 
that a more acceptable treasure bles in this work, we observe that 
thau these volumes cannot be of- the author is under obligations to 
fered to young persons going to the accuracy and perspicuity with 
India in mercantile capacities; and which the commercial accounts of 
that this must be a library, or per- the country are kept by Mr. Irving 
haps we should say a compting- of the Customhouse. 
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Asiatic Society. 

Calcutta , Dec. 14. — On Wednesday, 
the 6th inst. a numerous meeting of the 
Asiatic Society was held at their rooms 
at Chowringhee ; when his Excellency 
the Governor-General took his seat in the 
President’s Chair. The Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta was elected one of the Vice-Pre- 
sidents of the Society ; and Dr. Wallich 
was chosen member of the Committee of 
Papers in his stead. 

The resolution of the Committee for 
lending the Society rooms for the accom- 
modation of the Scotch Clergyman and 
congregation was canvassed and confirmed. 

Baron Dcnon, the celebrated traveller 
and natural historian, was proposed by 
the Bight Hon. the President, as an ho- 
norary member. The ballot for his elec- 
tion will take place at the next meeting. 

Volcanic Phenomenon. 

A Madras paper gives the following 
description of a curious phenomenon 
which was observed by the Honourable 
Company’s ships Fairlic and James Sib- 
bald, on their passage to Calcutta : — 

“ On the 1st of October our latitude 
at noon was 13 deg. 25 min. S. longitude 
84 deg. 0. min. E. we observed quantities 
of stuff floating on the surface of the wa- 
ter, which had, to us, the appcaruuce of sea- 
weed, but were quite astonished to find it 
burnt cinders, evidently volcanic. The 
sea was covered with it during the two 
next days : our latitude on the 3d of Oc- 
tober at noon was ten deg. nine min. S. 
longitude 84 deg. 20 min. E. 

“ The surface of the water was so com- 
pletely covered with the volcanic matter, 
that I should think it very unlikely to 
have been drifted any considerable dis- 
tance; as it is probable it would have 
been much more scattered. In an old 
chart 1 had oil board, there is a subma- 
rine volcano placed in the same longitude, 
and latitude about 8 deg. 30 min. IS. and 
from the great distance from any land 
where we found this curious phenomenon, 

I think there can be no other way of ac- 
counting for it, than the probability of a 
submarine volcano existing in that neigh- 
bourhood.” 

Central and Eastern Asia. 

At a meeting of the Royal Society of 
Edinfourgtf, on the 29th of April, Mr. 
Hugh Murray read an essay “ On the 
Ancient Geography of Central and Eastern 
Asia, w,ith illustrations, derived from the 
recetit Discoveries in the North of India.” 
Mr. MV conceived that the ancients, par- 

Asiatic Journ*-~ No. VIII* 


ticularly Ptolemy and Pliny, knew more 
respecting this quarter of the world than 
is generally supposed. The modern dis- 
covery respecting the course of the rivers 
of the Punjab, and their union into one, 
before falling into the Indus, is a mere 
restoration of Ptolemy's map of these ri- 
vers. The western tributaries, so erro- 
neously delineated by the moderns till the 
Cabul mission, are represented by him 
with nearly equal precision. Mr. M. con- 
ceives that Ptolemy’s statements, careful- 
ly analysed, form a pretty correct outline 
of Central and Eastern Asia. Thus, the ex- 
tensive tract of the Sacarum Regio, bound- 
ed on the south by India, from which n 
is separated by the Imaus (Hemal leh), 
corresponds in all its features with Little 
Tibet. Scythia extra Imaum, bounded by 
India beyond the Ganges, from which it 
is separated by the Mons Emodus, will 
then be Great Tibet, extended indefi- 
nitely into Tartary. Serica, then, bound- 
ed on the south partly by India beyond 
the Ganges, and partly by Siam (Sinarum 
Regio), will, under some modifications, 
be China. The very character of the 
Seres, mild, timid, uuwarlike, jealous of 
foreigners, and carrying on trade only at 
fixed frontier stations, represents exactly 
and exclusively the modern Chinese. Mr. 
M. then endeavours to show, that the 
prevailing systems of D’Anville, Gosselin, 
&c. are founded on an undue contempt of 
ancient authorities, and upon some slight 
resemblances of name, which, compared 
with the grand and permanent features of 
nature, cannot be allowed much weight 
in such an investigation. 

Sea Snake. 

A late Madras paper contains a notice 
of the police, for the information of the 
public, that in consequence of a few fatal 
accidents having been reported to have 
happened from the bite of a species of sea 
snake, (a shoal of which appear to have 
entered the river on the opening of the 
Bar) Pandauls have been erected opposite 
the lane leading from the river to the 
M ountlload ,immediatelybehmd the ware- 
house of Messrs. Ashton and Smith, at 
each of which, a Peon and a skilful na- 
tive assistant are stationed by day and 
night, who are (in case of accidents oc- 
curring,) provided with the proper rente- 
dies, under tiie medical superintendence 
of Mr. W. Mackenzie, the surgeon to the 



being bitten by the snakes alluded to. 
VOL. II. Y 
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China. 

The firs t part of the Rev. R. Morrison's 
Chinese Dictionary has reached England , 
and is on sale at Messrs. Black, Parbury, 
and Allen's, Leadenhall Street. 

The following extract from a letter, 
from the above-mentioned Mr. Morrison, 
who resides at Canton in quality of a 
Protestant Missionary, contains interest- 
ing accounts of the troubles of the Ro- 
man Catholics of the province of Sze- 
chuen (originating perhaps in their mis- 
conduct,) and of the actual population of 
China. The imperial observation on the 
influence of religious enthusiasm will not 
escape the notice of the reader 

u Canton , Jan. 1, 1816. 

“ In June last there was a persecution 
carried ou against the Roman Catholics of 
Sze-chuen. The viceroy of that province 
begins his report by saying, that the reli- 
gion of the west, denominated the reli- 
gion of the Lord of Heaven, is a depraved 
or irregular religion, particularly injuri- 
ous to the manners and hearts of men. 
He says, that in the fifteenth year (five, 
years ago) two thousand families recant- 
ed, and since upward of two hundred fa- 
milies. He recently apprehended seventy- 
two persons, and seized fifty-three books. 
4t is, however, distinctly stated, that, in 
the books seized, there were not found 
any expressions that could be construed 
into an opposition to government. He 
closes his report by saying, that he sus- 
pects there is some European among the 
mountains of Sze-chuen, though he has 
not been able to apprehend him. 

<c His Majesty begins his reply, by no- 
ticing the blind obstinacy of men ; that, 
though their persons be involved in the 
net of the law, when once a notion of as- 
cending to heaven takes possession of their 
minds, they are regardless of death. 

€t The two leaders who would not re- 
cent, Choo-yung and Tung-gacn, are or- 
dered to be strangled immediately; 38 
others, who also refused to fecant, are 
ordered to be sent to Tartary as slaves ; 
among these are several women, and an 
old man of eighty. Women and old men 
are, in many cases, allowed to redeem 
themselves by paying a fine ; but, in this 
.case, it is directed that they shall not Be 
allowed so to do. Further, the obstinate 
old man, and a few others who seemed 
more culpable than the rest, are to be con- 
demned to wear, for ever , a heavy wood- 
en collar.”* Mr. Morrison thus continues : 

u I have had occasion lately to examine 
a htt$e statistical account of China, which 
contains the population of each province 


* For observations on the barbarous severity of 
the punishment of the collar , see Asiatic Journal , 
VoI» l»t pep 5S0* 


and district, as ascertained about the year 
1790. The whole amounts to nearly one 
hundred and forty-three millions. '1 his 
is not one half of what Sir George Staun- 
ton was informed was the population. It 
is not likely that it has increased much 
lately, because famine and civil wars have 
been frequent. I am persuaded that one 
hundred and fifty millions is as many as 
it ought to be considered. Grosier makes 
it about two hundred millions. After all, 
one hundred and forty-three millions of 
people is a very large population. The 
central parts and the east coast are the 
most populous. Keaug-nan province con- 
tains upwards of thirty millions, which is 
more than the French nation. The book 
from which I took the account is publish- 
ed by authority.” 

Java. 

Sept. 16, 1815.— On Monday evening 
last, the fourth anniversary of the esta- 
blishment of the British Government in 
the Eastern Seas was celebrated by a Ge- 
neral Meeting of the Batavian Literary 
Society, at the house of the Honourable 
the Lieutenant Governor, who took the 
chair as President. After the proceedings 
of the former assembly had been read and 
approved, the President delivered an oc- 
casional discourse to the members of the 
Society — he commenced with adverting, 
in the most feeling and elegant manner to 
the irreparable loss which it had sustain- 
ed in the lamented death of its late noble 
and beloved patron and protector, the 
Earl of Minto, and expressed, with pa- 
thetic eloquence, the sentiments of affec- 
tion for his virtues, admiration of his ta- 
lents, and sorrow for his death, which are 
impressed on the heart of every member 
of the European community of this island, 
but in particular on those of the members 
of this Society, who had looked up to him 
as a father — the worthy President con- 
cluded his melancholy tribute to the me- 
mory of this truly great man, by observ- 
ing that an ever wise and just Providence 
would amply reward, in a future state of 
bliss, those eminent merits which had 
met with no adequate recompense in this 
world, when death abruptly closed the 
near and sweet prospect of domestic hap- 
piness which he was hastening to enjoy. 

The President then proceeded to enu- 
merate the acquisitions which the Society 
had made since his last periodical dis- 
course, in the different branches of know- 
ledge and science, which are the more 
immediate objects of its pursuits and la* 
hours. Dr. Horsfield’s account of the 
Island of Banca, which has been lately 
completed, was a most valuable and im- 
portant work, embracing a geographical, 
mineralogies!, botanical, and historical 
account of that interesting island, inclu- 
ding several discoveries of value to nfitu- 
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ral historyi with maps, and drawings, of 
the most interesting places and objects 
described in the report— it has been sent 
to England for publication under very ho- 
hourable patronage, and will prove a 
grand addition to our stock of oriental 
knowledge, reflecting great honour on the 
Society of which the active and learned 
author is a distinguished member. 

From Celebes, Borneo, and Bali, a very 
interesting mass of general information 
has also been obtained, which will throw 
great light on the character and peculia- 
rities of the different inhabitants of those 
countries hitherto so little known to Eu- 
ropeans — under the auspices of Govern- 
ment, increasing progress is making in 
the collection of such data as will hereaf- 
ter form the materials of a distinct ac- 
count of each — vestiges of the arts, litera- 
ture, and religion of these nations, iu for- 
mer ages, are also from time to time dis- 
covered, which will be of great assistance 
in furthering so desirable an object. The 
President remarked, that in his visit to 
Bali, during his recent tour, he had as- 
certained several articles of interesting in- 
formation, and in particular with regard 
to the preservation of the Hindu faith 
among the natives of that isiaud, which 
may be considered the last refuge of that 
religion in the Eastern Islands. 

The President also communicated vari- 
ous other interesting results obtained in 
different parts of the island during his 
late tour— a more perfect acquaintance 
with the ruins of Brambaua in the Cadoe 
district, those of Boro Bodhong, that of 
Passarouaug, and many others, had prov- 
ed the extensive knowledge of the arts of 
architecture and sculpture, which the in- 
habitants must in former ages have pos- 
sessed of the latter buildings, several 
beautiful drawings were laid before the 
meeting, and some detached pieces of 
sculpture, presenting various animals, re- 
markable for their elegance of design and 
correctness of execution, as well as for 
their preservation in good condition for 
so long a period— the Mountain Tiger, in 
the Passarouang district, had likewise at- 
tracted the President's attention, and he 
gave a very interesting account of his visit 
to the inhabitants, who are evidently a 
distinct race from the Javanese, and as 
remarkable for the amiable simplicity of 
their character, as for the peculiarity of 
their domestic customs and religious ce- 
remonies. 

The observations made by Dr. Ainslie 
during his residence in Japan as Commis- 
sioner on the part of this Government, 
had furnished much valuable information 
regarding that extraordinary country, and 
it was a pleasing result of his inquiries to 
find that the Japanese themselves are far 
from feeling that implacable aversion to 
Europeans |n general j and particularly 


to the English, of which they have been 
accused— on the contrary, it has been 
ascertained, that the manufactures and 
even the, language of England are much 
esteemed among them — a College has 
been of late established, in which many 
young men of family, study English with 
increasing success, and books in our lan- 
guage are eagerly accepted by them— the 
principal inhabitants, and even the offi- 
cers of government at Nangasacky were 
very well aware that the English were 
concerned in the two last voyages from 
this port; aud to prove that they wish," 
and even expect, the intercourse to be 
kept up, it may be remarked that many 
of them anxiously requested to receive 
by the next opportunity, several books 
and other articles peculiar to Great Bri- 
tain. The jealousy shown by the exist- 
ing government may be accounted for by 
causes entirely distinct from the national 
character ; and must be imputed to an 
agency which it might not be proper in 
this place to point out. 

This valuable paper will form apart of 
the 8tli volume of the Society's transac- 
tions, which is now in the press*. 

Some other papers were then examined 
and ordered to be printed, which bid 
fair to render this volume a very inter- 
esting publication. Among the rest, some 
part of a satisfactory account of the great 
Volcanic eruptions which a few months 
ago caused so much surprize and curiosity 
throughout this and the adjacent islands, 
was produced from the able pen of Mr. 
Assey, and will, when completed, form 
a valuable addition to the history of na- 
tural phenomena. 

The following gentlemen were on this 
occasion elected members of the Society. 
Major Travers, Captain Dalgairns, Cap- 
tain Watson, Sir Thomas Sevestre, Wm. 
Ainslie, Esq. 

We extract from the Java Gazette the 
following short memorandum of observa- 
tions made on the summit of Ma^baboo 
(signifying the mother of mountains), si- 
tuated inland from Samarang, anc. we be- 
lieve uearly equidistant from Solo and 
Djocjocarta. It is seen from a great dis- 
tance at sea, and is known by its vicinity 
to Merapee, a volcanic mountain about 
the same elevation, from whose fuelled 
entrails a cloud of smoke incessantly as- 
cends. 

The precise height of these and other 
mountains of Java is not the least consi- 
derable of a long list of desiderata con- 
nected with that interesting island, which 
our ingenious countrymen in that quarter 
must still acknowledge to exist $ but 
which the industry and talents displayed 


* The address above described is printed entire, 
in the Asiatic Journal, vol. 1, page Ml* 

Y 2 
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by one of them if we mistake not, in a 
late number of a periodical work, afford 
the best founded expectations of soon 
being supplied to the literary world. 

1st August , at 9 A. M. . .48. of Fahrenheit. 

Noon,. . .52. 

4 P. M.. 50. 

Sunset. . .46. 

Midnight 39. 

2d August, . . 4 A. M. . .38. 

The following are additions to the par- 
ticulars given in the former numbers of the 
Asiatic Journal, concerning the late vol- 
canic eruptions in the islands of Java and 
Sumbawa : — 

“ Fort Marlboro ' , May — , 1815 . 

“ A somewhat remarkable instance 
has occurred recently on this coast. A 
noise, as if the firing of guns, has been 
heard, nearly at the same time, at dif- 
ferent stations, lying between 2 ° 30 ‘ and 
5° 30' of south latitude. 

“ The noise was heard by some indi- 
viduals in this settlement, on the morning 
of the 11th April. In the course of that 
day, some deputies (or head men) of vil- 
lages situated at a considerable distance 
towards the hills, came flown, and re- 
ported that they had heard a contiuual 
heavy firing since the earliest dawn. It 
was feared that some feud had broken out 
into actual hostility, between villages in 
the interior. People were sent to make 
inquiries ; but all was found tranquil. 

- “ Our chiefs here, immediately decid- 
ed, that it was only a contest between 
Jin (the very devil), with some of bis 
awkward squad, aud the manes of their 
departed ancestors, who had passed their 
period of probation in the mountains, and 
were iu progress towards paradise. 

. “ The same noise was heard at the 
residency ofSaloomah, at the same time. 
The Buggess officer there imagined that 
the hill people, were coming down, and 
were engaged with some of the inhabit- 
ants of the higher villages. He drew out 
the forces of the station and made all 
ready; • As the seeming firing continued, 
people were sent out to make inquiries 
and observations. All heard it, but none 
knew whence it proceeded. 

** At the residency of Manna, the 
same unaccountable cannonade was heard; 
and here it was supposed that the mur- 
dering tribes of Passuramah-Ooloo-Man- 
na were advancing. 

*' “ At Paddang-Goochee, still further 
tytyfh, the same noise was distinctly 
hetra, the same fears entertained, and 
precautionary measures taken by putting 
troop* bn the alert. 

• i* At the residency of Moco-Moco, 
which lies in about 2° 30* south latitude, 
the chiefs ia the interior were struck by 
a similar extraordinary noise. They 
thought the noise came from some place 


to the southward and eastward of them ; 
but, as they imagined it possible that 
Fort Ami was attaked from seawards, 
they armed all their dependants and 
inarched down in a body, for its better 
defence. It is a standing engagement, 
that if the chiefs shall ever be assailed 
from the interior, the Company is to as- 
sist them in resisting the attack ; and 
vice versa , if the Company's settlements 
shall be invaded from the sea, the chiefs 
are to give every possible aid in repelling 
the enemy. 

t( At the residency of Croec, the same 
impression was made, at the same time, 
on the minds of all there, that there was 
a heavy firing at some distance. 

“ A native, residing at Scmanco Bay, 
writes, under date 11th April, that a firing 
of large guns had been heard there all 
that day, and the preceding night. He, 
however accounts for it more naturally 
than our friends here. He says, that the 
Narquedah of a prow, from Bantam, 
states, that just before he reached Se- 
manco, he had seen twenty-nine sail of 
ships ; aud the communicator oi the intel- 
ligence concludes that the firing proceeded 
from these vessels. They (though there 
is, probably, some mistake as to number) 
weie, perhaps, the homeward-bound 
China fleet ; but no firing from them 
could have been heard even at Croec; 
much less at Padang-Gooclie, Mannah, 
Solooina, Mai thorough, and Moco-Moco. 

** The most natural method of solving 
the difficulty, is, possibly, by supposing, 
that there must have been a violent erup- 
tion from some one of the numerous vol- 
canoes amidst our stupendous mountains, 
centrally situated between Moco-Moco 
and bernauco. If so, we shall not, 
perhaps, ever learn the particulars ; 
for we have very little communica- 
tion with, and still less knowledge of, 
the mountaineers (though some of them 
are said to be Lord Monboddo’s men, and 
have tails,) or of the country they in- 
habit." 

“ We are at length enabled to give to 
the public a full and interesting ac- 
count of the eruption that has recently 
taken place on the island of Sumbawa, 
which has been furnished to us from the 
most respectable authority, and which 
may be received as an historical fact of 
undoubted authenticity. 1 

“ The distance of Batavia from the 
Tomboro mountain is between seven and 
eight hundred miles, which appears so 
enormous a space for sound to be 
conveyed over, that we cannot help sup^ 
posing the volcano on Sumhawa \s in 
some decree connected with other rolca- 
nip mountains on this island* To prove 
this fact, we now publish an extract* from 
a private letter with which wp Were oh- 
Iigingly favoured", before any eruption 
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was known to have taken place on the 
island of Sumbawa, by which it will ap- 
pear that the dates of the first explosions 
from the Tomboro mountain, and that 
behind the Bangewangee, corresponded 
exactly. 

tf Besookie , April 16. 

“ The mountain that has been kicking 
up this dust is not in Lumojan, as was 
generally supposed, but one in the rear of 
Bangewangee, and in the district of Bon- 
dowoso, about thirty-five paals distant 
from this place, called Goonong Rawoong ; 
it has been volcanic from time immemo- 
rial, sometimes smoaking, and once or 
twice lias emitted flames ; seven months 
ago four hillocks that were near the edge 
of the crater fell in and choaked up the 
vent. Its first re-opening was about the 
fourth instant, at which time we had a 
slight shower of ashes ; however, on the 
tenth, it broke out with louder explosions 
than were ever before witnessed ; we 
were enveloped in darkness from four 
o’clock P. M. of the eleventh until two 
P. M. of the twelfth. The ground here is 
covered with ashes two inches deep, the 
same at Probolingo, and at Panaroukan ; 
and through the Bangeewangee districts, 
from eight to ten inches. The sea was 
much agitated at the time of these explo- 
sions, and, on a sudden, rose from five to 
seven feet on the night of the tenth." 

“ If it be admitted that any relative 
connection exists between these two vol- 
canoes, we may reasonably suppose that 
their influence extended still further to 
the westward : and that other mountains, 
more immediately in our neighbourhood, 
have emitted the sounds that were so dis- 
tinctly heard on the eleventh instant at 
Batavia, and about the same period at 
Banca; we may probably be wrong in 
our conjectures upon this subject ; but 
it certainly appears to us, that any sound 
which could be conveyed over a space of 
six or seveu hundred miles, must have 
been insupportable at the distance of 
thirty-five paals from the crater. 

« We shall leave the elucidation, how- 
ever, of this interesting phenomenon to 
abler pens than ours. The accouut we 
have published is so explicit and satisfac- 
tory, that hardly any additional know- 
ledge can be obtained, except by personal 
investigation ; and as the convulsions of 
the Tomboro mountain have nearly rival- 
led the workings of AStna or Vesuvius, 
we trust some curious traveller may be 
induced to explore its ravages, and throw 
farther light upon a subject of so much 
historical interest to our Eastern world." 

Extract of a Private Letter . 

* « On the fifth of April a firing of can- 
toon was heard at Macassar : the sound 
appeared -to come from the southward, 
toad continued at intervals all the after- 


noon. Toward sun-set the reports 
seemed to approach much nearer, and 
sounded like heavy guns occasionally, 
with slighter reports betweeu. 

“ During the night of the eleventh the 
firing was again heard, but much louder ; 
and towards morning the reports were in 
quick succession, and sometimes like 
three or four guns fired together, and so 
heavy, that they shook the ship, as they 
did the houses in the fort. Some of the 
reports seemed so near that 1 sent people 
to the inast-head to look out for the 
flashes, and immediately the day dawned, 
1 weighed and stood to the southward, 
with a view of ascertaining the cause. 

“ The morning was extremely dark 
aud lowering, particularly to the south- 
ward and S. W. j the wind light and from 
the eastward. Perceiving a low prow 
coming from the southward, I sent a boat 
on board to get any intelligence she might 
have to give, as she was coming from the 
quarter from whence the firing had been 
heard. The prow was from the islaud 
of Salayer ; a Dutchman who command- 
ed her stated, that he had heard the firing 
the whole night, but had seen no vessels 
or boats ; he also stated, that two days 
previous to his leaving Salayer, about the 
fourth or fifth, a heavy firing had been 
heard to the southward of the island ; 
that the guns in the fort had been man- 
ned in consequence, conceiving it to be 
an attack by the pirates on some part of 
the island ; but as no vessels or boats had 
appeared, it was at length concluded to 
be an eruption from the volcano on the 
island of Sumbawa. 

“ In consequence of this information, 
and being of the same opinion, I anchored 
the ship abreast of Macassar, and went 
on shore to the resident with the intelli- 
gence. I found that Captain Wood en- 
tertained the same opinion, as the house 
at Macassar had been shook by some of 
the reports. 

“ Indeed by this time, which was 
about eight A. M. it was very apparent 
that some extraordinary occurrence had 
taken place. The face of the heavens to 
the southward and westward had assum- 
ed the most dismal and lowering aspect, 
and it was much darker than when the 
sun rose. At first it had the appearance 
of a very heavy squall or storm approach- 
ing, but as it came nearer it assumed a 
dusky red appearance, and continued to 
spread very fast over the heavens. By 
ten it was so dark that 1 could scarcely 
discern the ship from the shore, though 
not a mile distant. I then returned on 
board. 

“ It was now evident that an anqttion 
had taken place from some voloano, and 
that the air was filled with ashes or vol - 
canic dust, which already began to fall on 
the decks* By eleven the whole of the 
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heaven* was obscured, except a small 
space near the horizou to the eastward ; 
the wind being from that quarter pre- 
vented for a short time the approach of 
the ashes ; it appeared like a streak of 
light at day-break, the mountains iu 
Celebes being clearly visible, while every 
other part of the horizon was enveloped 
in darkness. The ashes now began to 
fall in showers, and the appearance alto- 
gether was truly awful and alarming. 
By noon, the light that, had remained in 
the eastern part of the horizon disappear- 
ed, and complete darkness had covered 
the face of day : our decks were soon co- 
vered with falling matter ; the awnings 
were spread fore and aft to prevent it as 
much as possible from getting below, but 
it was so light and subtle that it pervaded 
every part of the ship. 

“ The darkness was so profound 
throughout the remainder of the day, 
that 1 never saw any thi ug equal to it in 
the darkest night ; it was impossible to 
see your hand when held up close to the 
eye. The ashes continued to fall with- 
out intermission through the night. At 
six in the morning, when the sun ought 
to have been seen, it still continued as 
dark as ever ; but at half past seven I had 
the satisfaction to perceive that the dark- 
ness evidently decreased, and by eight I 
could faintly discern objects on deck. 
From this time it began to get lighter 
very fast, and by half past nine the shore 
was distinguishable ; the ashes falling in 
considerable quantities, though not so 
heavily as before. The appearance of the 
ship, when daylight returned, was most 
extraordinary ; the masts, rigging, decks, 
and every part being covered with the fal- 
ling matter ; it had the appearance of a 
calcined pumice stone, nearly the colour 
of wood ashes ; it lay iu heaps of a foot 
in depth in many parts of the deck, and I 
am convinced several tons weight were 
thrown over board ; for although a per- 
fect impalpable powder or dust when it 
fell, it was, when compressed, of consi- 
derable weight ; a pint measure filled 
with it weighed 12 $ oz. ; it was perfectly 
tasteless, and did not affect the eyes with 
any painful sensations; it had a faint 
burning smell, but nothing like sulphur. 

“ By noon on the twelfth the sun 
again appeared, but very faintly, through 
the dusky atmosphere, the air being still 
chained with ashes, which continued to 
fell lightly all that day and the succeeding 
one* 

« On going on shore at Moressa I 
found the face of the country covered to 
the depth of au inch and a quarter. 
Great fears were entertained for the crop 
of paddy that was on the ground, the 
young plants being completely beaten 
down and covered by it ; the fish in the 
ponds at Moressa were killed, and float- 


ing on the surface, and many small birds 
lying dead on the ground. It took seve- 
ral days to clear the ship of the ashes ; 
when mixed with water they formed a 
tenacious mud, difficult to be washed off. 
My chronometer stopped, owing, I ima- 
gine, to some particles of dust having 
penetrated into it. 

“ From the twelfth to the fifteenth 
the atmosphere still continued very thick 
and dusky from the ashes that remained 
suspended, the rays of the sun scarce 
able to penetrate through it, with little 
or no wind the whole time. 

“ On the morning of the fifteenth 
weighed from Macassar with a very light 
wind, and on the eighteenth made the 
island of Sumbawa. On approaching 
the coast, passed through great quanti- 
ties of puuiice-stone floating on the sea, 
which at first had the appearance of 
shoals ; so much so, that 1 hove too, and 
sent a boat to examine one, which at the 
distance of less than a mile 1 took for a 
dry sand bank, upwards of three miles in 
length, with black rocks upon several 
parts of it, concluding it to have been 
thrown up during the eruption. It prov- 
ed to be a complete mass of pumice 
floating on the sea, with great numbers 
of large trunks of trees and logs among 
it, that appeared to be burnt and shiver- 
ed as if blasted by lightning. The boat 
had much difficulty in pulling through it ; 
aud until we got into the entrance of 
Birna bay, the sea was literally covered 
with shoals of pumice and floating tim- 
ber. 

“ On the nineteenth arrived in Bima 
hay ; on coming to anchor grounded on 
the bank off Bima Town, shoaling sud- 
denly from eight fathoms. As the tide 
was rising hove off again without any 
difficulty or danger. 1 imagine the an- 
chorage at Bima must have altered consi- 
derably, as, where we grounded, the 
Ternate cruizer, a few months since, lay 
at anchor in six fathoms. The shores of 
the bay had a most dreary appearance, be- 
ing entirely covered with ashes, even up 
to the summit of the mountains. The 
perpendicular depth of the ashes, as mea- 
sured in the vicinity of Bima town, I 
found to be three inches and three quar- 
ters. 

“ From the account given me by the 
resident of Bima, it appears that the 
eruption proceeded from the Tomboro 
mountain, situated about forty miles to 
the westward of Bima. On the night of 
the fourteenth the explosions he repre- 
sents as most terrific ; and compared 
them to a heavy mortar fired close to his 
ear. 

“ The darkness commenced about seven 
in the morning, and continued until the 
middle of the following day, twelve hours 
longer then it did at Macassar, The 
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fall of ashes was so heavy as to break the 
roof of the resident’s house in many 
places, and render it uninhabitable, as 
well as many other houses in the town. 

“ The wind was still during the whole 
time, but the sea uncommonly agitated. 
The waves rolled in upou the shore, and 
filled the lower part of the houses a foot 
deep ; every prow and boat was forced 
from the anchorage, and driven on shore ; 
several large prows are now lying a 
considerable distance above high water 
mark. 

“ At the time of our arrival at Bima, 
no accounts whatever had been received 
of the state of the country since the 
eruption. A messenger had been dis- 
patched by the resident to Sumbawa three 
days before, and another was sent off to 
Tomboro immediately after we landed : 
as he was expected to be back the third 
day, I determined to wait his return. 

“ On the twenty-second the Dispatch 
country ship arrived in the bay from Am- 
boyna. This vessel had mistaken a bay 
called Dampoor Sanjier bay for Bima, 
and had gone into it ; her boat was on 
shore at Sanjier, the Raja of which place 
informed the officer, that the greater part 
of the town and a number of people had 
been destroyed by the eruption ; that the 
whole of his country was entirely deso- 
late, and the crops destroyed. The town 
of Sanjier is situated about four or five 
leagues to the S. E. of the Tomboro 
mountain. The officer found great dif- 
ficulty in landing in the bay, a considera- 
ble distance from the shore being com- 
pletely filled up with pumice-stones, 
ashes, and logs of timber ; the houses 
appeared beaten down and covered with 
ashes. 

“ As neither of the messengers had 
returned on the evening of the twenty- 
second, owing, as the resident supposed, 
to the country being impassable, I did 
not think myself at liberty to delay the 
ship any longer. I left the bay at eleven 
at night, and the next day was off the 
Tomboro mountain. 

“ In passing it at the distance of about 
six miles, the summit was not visible, 
being enveloped in clouds of smoke and 
ashes, the sides smoaking in several pla- 
ces, apparently from the lava which has 
flowed down it not being cooled ; several 
streams have reached the sea j a very 
considerable one to the N.N.W. of the 
mountain, the course of which was plain- 
ly discernible, both from the black colour 
of the lava, contrasted with the ashes on 
each side of it, and the smoke which 
arose from every part of it. The Tom- 
boro mountain, in a direct line from Ma- 
cassar, is about two hundred and seven- 
totajuiuUc miles distant.” 


IN THE PRESS. 

A History of Nipal, a kingdom in the 
North of India, describing its situations 
and inhabitants ; its relations political 
and commercial, with the British domi- 
nions in Asia, Tibet, Tartary, and the 
Chinese Empire ; and giving an account 
of the rise and progress of the present 
war : in one volume octavo, with two 
maps. The general want of information 
which appears to prevail with respect to 
Nipal, and the powerful and increasing 
interest which attaches to the existing 
war with that country (so lately brought 
within the sphere of European knowledge) 
are strong recommendations of this work. 

A work entitled, Some Account of 
Ahantah and Fantyn, and the remaining 
countries of the Gold Coast of Africa, 
containing Notices of their Soil, Climate 
and Productions, and of the Persons, 
Manners, Customs, Religion, Instituti- 
ons, Arts, Trade, and comparative Civili- 
zation of the Inhabitants ; including 
Narratives of their more recent Wars, 
and Hints for the development of their 
Ancient History, the History of the Afri- 
can Slave Trade, and an Inquiry into the 
original country of the Negro Race. In 
one volume octavo, with a Chart of the 
Gold Coast. Recent intelligence of a war, 
(the consequences of which may be impor- 
tant to British interests) has served to 
shew, by the unsuccessful attempts of the 
public prints to inform their readers of 
the situation and state of the countries 
of the Ahantahs (A&hantecs) andFantyns 
(Fantees) the want of the work described, 
which will also excite interest by the 
new subjects (or nearly so) on which it 
touches 5 namely, the ancient history of 
the West of Africa, and the origin of the 
country of the Negro Race. At a time, 
too, when the British public is peculiarly 
alive to every branch of information con- 
cerning Africa, and when the trade in 
African slaves, and their bondage in our 
hands, occupy so large a share of atten- 
tion, the work announced must be more 
than ordinarily welcome. Our best maps 
and books of geography are all equally 
defective as to the Gold Coast. 

Mr. Henry Hosier will soon publish, in 
a quarto volume. Travels in Brasil, from 
Pernambuco to Serara, with occasional 
excursions, and a voyage to Maranam ; 
illustrated by plates of costume. 

The Rev. J. Slade has in the press. 
Annotations on the Epistles, intended as 
a continuation ofMr.EIsley's Annotations 
on the Gospels and Acts. 

Mr. Howship has nearly ready for pub- 
lication, Practical Observations on the 
diseases of the uninary organs, illustrated 
by cases and engravings. 
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Dr. Hutchinson, late surgeon to the 
Royal Naval Hospital at Deal, will soon 
publish. Practical Remarks in Surgery, 
illustrated by cases. 

The Rev. G. G. Scraggs has in the 
press. Theological and Literary Essays, 
on a variety of practical subjects in divi- 
nity and interesting subjects in litera- 
ture. 

Lysons* Magna Britannia, volume VII, 
containing Cumberland, will soon appear, 
and at the same time, part VII of the 
Britannia Depicta. 

Baron Uklanski’s Travels in Italy, 
with a few occasional poems, are printing 
in two duodecimo volumes, for the bene- 
fit of his widow. 

The third volume of the Transactions 
of the Geological Society, with numerous 
plates, chiefly coloured, will appear in a 
few days. 

Mr. Luckcock, of Birmingham, has in 
the press, Sunday-school Moral Lec- 
tures, interspersed with a variety of anec- 
dotes. 


NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

ARTS (FINE). 

An Inquiry into the origin and early 
History of Engraving, upon copper and 
in wood ; with an account of engravers 
and their works, from the invention of 
Chalcography by Maso Finiguerra, to the 
time of Marc* Antonio Raimondi ; in- 
cluding observations on some of the first 
books ornamented with wood-cuts. By 
William Young Ottley, F.S.A. Illus- 
trated by numerous fae-similes of scarce 
and interesting specimens of the art ; and 
further enriched by impressions from ori- 
ginal blocks engraved by Albert Durer. 
2 vol. 4to. 81. 8s. bds. 

Footsteps to Drawing, according to the 
rules of perspective, explained in familiar 
dialogues, and illustrated by twenty plates 
of progressive lessons, calculated to com- 
bine a knowledge of perspective with the 
practice of drawing, and to lead the be- 
ginner imperceptibly on to an acquaint- 
ance with the principal rules of that use- 
ful art. By John George Wood, F.S.A. 
Lecturer on Perspective. Royal 4to. 11. 
Is. boards. 

Monastic and Baronial Remains, with 
other Interesting fragments of antiquity, 
in England, Wales, and Scotland. By G. 
J. Parkyns, Esq. Illustrated by upward 
of one hundred plates. 2 Vol. royal 8vo. 
44. boards. 

FMnmsque Rides and Walks, with Ex- 
cursions by Water, thirty miles round the 
British Metropolis ; illustrated in a series 
•f engravings*' coloured after nature; 
wHk ar Mpqpaphicai description of the 
country within thnoompas* %t thatdrcle ; 
an account of the royal palaces and works 


of art ; the best houses of aceotnmodatibn; 
conveyances, fares, and inns they depart 
from ; places resorted to for amusements, 
of angling, horseracing, hunting, shoot- 
ing, &c. as also the pleasantest walks on 
every side of the town. No. 1, 12mo. 2s; 
6d. 8vo. 4s. 

Annals of the Fine Arts ; a new Quar- 
terly Magazine and Review, solely and 
exclusively devoted to the fine arts. No. 
1, 8vo, 5s. sewed. 

BIOGRAPTIV. 

The Life of William Hutton, F.A.S.S. 
including a particular account of the riots 
at Birmingham in 1791. To which is 
subjoined the history of his family, writ- 
ten by hi in self and published by his 
daughter, Catherine Hutton. Embellished 
with a portrait. 8vo. 12s. bds. 


Compendium Florae Britannicm, Auc- 
tore Jacobo Kdvardo Smith, Equ. Aur. 
M.D. Societatis Linnaeanae Praeside, &c. 
12mo. 7s. bds. 

Number XII, for June, to be continued 
monthly, of Catholicon ; or, the Chris- 
tian Philosopher : a Roman Catholic Ma- 
gazine. No. 12. 8vo. Price Is. 

Commentaries and Annotations on the 
Holy Scriptures : containing I. Various 
Prolegomenous Essays, and short Dis- 
quisitions on the following subjects : 
The manuscripts and ancient copies of 
the Holy Scriptures — Ancient Versions — 
the Talmudic Writings — the Jewish Ca- 
lendar — ancient coins, weights, and 
measures — various sects — and other mat- 
ters connected with the Sacred Text. 

II. Introduction to the books of the Old 
and New Testament, and the Apocrypha. 

III. A series of Critical, Philological, and 
Explanatory Notes, partly original, and 
partly compiled from writers of the first 
eminence in every age and country. IV. 
A Chronological Index, accompanied with 
Sinchronisms of the most important 
epochas and events ; a copious Index to 
the subjects of the Sacred Text ; an Index 
to the principal matters of the commenta- 
ries and annotations ; and four Maps. 
By the Rev. John Hewlett, B.D. 5 vol. 
8vo. 31. 15s. bds. 

Sermons particularly addressed to 
young women in the higher ranks of life. 
By a lady, author of Sermons on the du- 
ties of children, &c. 12mo. 4s. bds. 

Introduction to various Essayson the 
Universal Analogy between the Visible 
and Invisible Worlds, particularly between 
the Word and the Works of God, as prov- 
ed by the figurative language of the Holy 
Scriptures. Being a brief prospeetus of 
the matter' produced and examined 
Essays, and of the manner In WfciUhdti* 
treated. By a Stranger, 3s, sewed. 
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A Sermon occasioned by the death of 
the Kev. Wa, Goode, M.A. Jate rector of 
St* Andrew by the Wardrobe, and St. 
Anne, Blackfriars. Preached at the 
church of the above parishes on Sunday 
morning, April 26*, 1816. By Daniel 
Wilson, M.A. Minister of St. John's Cha- 
pel, Bedford Row, and Chaplain to the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Galway. Is. 6d. 

Sermons on moral and religious sub- 
jects ; adapted for the use of families, as 
well as for the pulpit. 8vo. 10s. (id. 
boards. 

The Connection between the Sacred 
Writings and the Literature of the Jewish 
and Heathen Authors, particularly thar 
of the Classical ages, illustrated, princi- 
pally with a view" to evidence in confirma- 
tion of the truth of revealed religion. 
By Robert Gray, D.l). Prebendary of 
Durham and of Chichester, and Hector 
of Bishop Woarmoutli. 8vo. 18s. bds. 

A third volume of Discourses on seve- 
ral subjects, addressed to the congrega- 
tion assembled in Christ Church, Bath. 
By the Rev. Clias. Dauheny, Archdeacon 
of Sarum. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

ECONOMICS. 

Remarks on the Art of making Wine, 
with suggestions for the application of its 
principles to the improvement of Domestic 
Wines. By John Macculloeh, M. D. 
12ino. 7s. bds. 

A Treatise on the Coal Mines of Dur- 
ham and Northumberland, with infor- 
mation relative to the Stratifications of 
the two Counties; and containing ac- 
counts of the Explosions from Fire-damp 
which have occurred therein for the last 
twenty years ; their causes, and the 
means proposed for their remedy, and 
for the general improvements of the mi- 
ning system, by now methods of Venti- 
lation, &c. By J. H. H. Holmes, Ksq. 
F. A. S. With illustrative plates. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Winter Evenings Recreations at M . 

12mo, 5s. bds. 

A Practical Treatise on Day-Schools ; 
exhibiting their defects, and suggesting 
hints for their improvement, with simple 
and rational plans of teaching the usual 
branches of education, and a Table for 
thp arrangement of Business ; calculated 
for the equal advantage of Parents and 
Masters. By J. Haigh, 18mo. 3s. bds. 

An Essay on a more efficient method 
of Classical Instruction in its early 
stages, together with a statement of its 
practical application in which the gene- 
ral principle of the new mode of educa- 
tion is systematically applied and other 
Improvements suggested. By R. Keynes, 
of Blandford* 12mo. 3s. bds. 

Useful Knowledge ; or a Familiar and 

Asiatic Joum • No. VIII. 
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Explanatory account of the various pro- 
ductions of Nature, Mineral, Vegetable, 
and Animal, which are chiefly employed 
for the use of man. Illustrated by nu- 
merous figures, and intended as a work 
both of instruction and reference. By 
the Rev. William Bingley, A. M. Author 
of Animal Biography, &c. 3 vol. 12mo. 

II. Is. bds. 

HISTORY. 

The Entire Works of Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surry, and Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
the cider, containing much new and cu- 
rious matter, with Notes Critical and 
Explanatory, &c. &c. By G. F. Knott* 
D. D. F. S. A. late Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. 

The number printed is limited to 350 
copies on demy 4to., price 71. 7s., and to 
50 on royal 4to., price 111. 11s. in bds. 
Embellished with highly finished por- 
traits, &c. 2 vol. 4to. 

LAW. 

Volume I. Part fJ. (to be continued) of 
Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Vice-Chancellor's Court, 56* Geo. 
HI. 1815. By Henry Maddock, Esq. of 
Lincoln's Inn, Barrister at Law. Vol. 
1. Part II. price 7s. fid. 

A Treatise on Conveyancing, with a 
\iew to its application to practice, being 
a Series of Practical Observations, writ- 
ten in a plain familiar style. By Richard 
Preston, of the Inner Temple, Esq. Vol. 

III. , Part I., price 10s. fid. 

Practical Instructions for suing out anil 
prosecuting a Commission of Bankrupt; 
with the best modern precedents and a 
digest of supplemental cases. By Edward 
Christian, of Gray's Inn, Esq. Barrister, 
Professor of Law, and Chief Justice of 
the Isle of Ely. 8vo. 

Also, by the same Author, price 2s. fid. 
a Plan for a Provident County Bank, with 
Observations on the Provident Institu- 
tions already established. 

MORALS. 

Three Discourses on the Case of the 
Animal Creation, and the Duties of Mau 
to them. By the ltev. James Plumptre, 
B. D. Vicar of Great Grausden, Hunts, 
and late Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 

MEDHCINE, 

An Answer to Doctor Kinglake ; show- 
ing the Danger of his Cooling Treatment 
of the Gout. By John Ring, Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of London, 
and of the Medical Societies of London 
and Paris 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds. 

POETRY. 

The Lay of the Laureate: Carmen 
Nuptiale. By Robert Southey, Esq. Poet 
Laureate. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. bds. 

The Moral Odes of Horace, translated; 
In foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

Vol. II. Z 
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Lines on the Departure of a Great 
Poet from this Country. 8vo. Is. 

Lord Byron's Farewell to England; 
with three other Poems, vix. Ode to St. 
Helena, to my Daughter on the Morning 
of her Birth, and to the Lily of France. 
8 vo. 2s. 6d. 

The War-Fiend, with other Poems. 
By Thomas Brown, M. D. Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. bds. 

All the Talents Hun Mad. Hvo. 

POLITICS. 

The Speeches of the Right Honourable 
George Cann-ng, during the recent Elec- 
tion in Liverpool. Price Is. Gd. 

The Speeches of the lit. Hon. Edmund 
Burke, in the House of Commons and in 
Westminster Hall. 4 vol. 8vo. 21. lGs. 
hoards. 

John Bull’s Bible; or, Memoirs of the 
Stewards and Stewardship of John Bull’s 
Manor of Great Albion, from the earliest 
times to the present. By Dcmodocus 
Poplicola. 8vo. 9s. bds. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Observations on the llarveian Doctrine 
of the Circulation of the Blood. By 
George Kerr. 12ino. 4s. bds. 

SWIMMING. 

Scientific Swimming; being a Series of 
practical instructions, on an original and 
progressive plan, by which the art of 
swimming may be readily attained, with 
every advantage of power in the water. 


Accompanied with twelve copper-plate 
engravings, comprising twenty-six appro- 
priate figures, correctly exhibiting and 
elucidating the action and attitude, in 
every branch of that invaluable art. By 
J. Frost, many years Teacher of the Art 
at Nottingham. 8vo. 8s. bds. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History of the Isle of Man, with a 
comparative View of the Past and Present 
State of Society and Manners ; contain- 
ing also Biographical Anecdotes of emi- 
nent persons connected with that Island. 
By H. A. Bullock. Ten years’ resi- 
dent in the Island. With a view of Peel 
Castle, and a Map. 8vo. 15s. bds. 

Memoirs of thelonian Islands, consider- 
ed in a commercial, political, and military 
point of view ; in which their advantages 
of position are described, as well as their 
relations with the Greek Continent ; in- 
cluding the life and character of Ali Pa- 
cha, the present ruler of Greece ; together 
with a comparative display of the ancient 
and modern Geography of the Epirus, 
Thessaly, Morea, part of Macedonia, &c. 
By General Guillaume de Vaudoncourt. 
Translated from the original inedited MS. 
by William Walton, Esq. 

The Map which accompanies the work 
comprises the Seven Islands, South Al- 
bania, Part of Macedonia, the Epirus, 
Thessaly, Livonia, and the Morea ; it is 
entirely new, and filled with details 
which have not hitherto met the public 
eye. 8vo. 15s. bds. 
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AMBOINA. 

Fort Victoria, June 22, 1815. — On 
Monday the 5th instant, being the day 
appointed for the celebration of the anni- 
versary of his Majesty’s birth-day, and 
for a public examination of the scholars 
of the central school ; the Regents of the 
Christian districts in Amboina, and the 
adjacent islands of Saparous and Harooks, 
and also the schoolmasters of the dis- 
trict of Fort Victoria, assembled at the 
Government House, at half-past eleven 
o'clock. 

At a little after twelve, the Resident, 
accompanied by the Secretary, Sub-secre- 
tary, Fort-adjutant, Malay Translator, 
and Secretary to the court of Appeal, en- 
tered the principal hall of the Government 
House, where the civil and military offi- 
cers of government, the members of the 
College of Justice, aud the principal 
Dutch Inhabitants of the settlement were 
assembled, and took his seat at the upper 
end of the hall. 

In ftont of the Resident, chairs were 


placed for the Rajahs and inferior Regents, 
who were severally seated according to 
their rank, aud also for the schoolmas- 
ters and scholars who were to be exa- 
mined. 

As soon as the Resident had taken his 
seat, the reverend Mr. Kam submitted 
to the Resident, a plan for the institu- 
tion of an Auxiliary Bible Society at Am- 
boina; which having been approved by 
the Resident, was adopted by the gentle- 
men present ; and it was resolved that a 
meeting should be convened on a future 
day, at the church, for the purpose of 
electing the officers of the institution, and 
for arranging the details of its manage- 
ment. The examination then commen- 
ced, in the following order. 

A chapter of the Malay Bible was first 
read with great fluency and accuracy, of 
pronunciation and emphasis, by the scho- 
lars composing the first class of the cen- 
tral school. 

The same scholars, and also those 
composing the second class of the insti- 
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tution, were distinguished for the promp- 
titude and accuracy with which they an- 
swered various questions proposed to 
them from two elementary religions trea- 
tises, called the Catechisms of seventy- 
four questions, and of twenty-five chap- 
ters. 

Specimens of writing were then ex- 
hibited by the scholars of the first and 
second classes ; and several copies of the 
Lord’s Prayer, in the Malay language, 
were neatly and correctly written in the 
Resident’s presence. 

When the examination was finished, 
rewards were distributed to the school- 
master, whose conduct had merited dis- 
tinction ; after which, the Resident de- 
livered an address to the Superinteadant 
of schools, of which the following is an 
extract : — 

‘ Mr. Carey, 

* The public exercises of this day af- 
ford a satisfactory proof of the progress 
which, under your superintendence, has 
been effected by the principal scholars of 
the central school, in acquiring the rudi- 
ments of useful knowledge. 

* During a considerable period of the 
time iu which I have administered the 
government of these possessions, my at- 
tention has been anxiously directed to 
the important object of introducing an 
improved system of elementary education 
and efficient discipline into the schools 
established by the late government. 

* Adapted as those institutions for- 
merly were, to the benevolent purposes 
of their original foundation ; the sphere 
of their utility had been gradually con- 
tracted, and the lustre of their character 
progressively obscured, by the combined 
operation of various political causes ; un- 
der which public spirit became extinct, 
industry languished, the principles of 
public virtue were corrupted, and the 
fruitful seeds of disorder widely dissemi- 
nated throughout every department of 
the local government. 

< Under such circumstances it could 
not be expected, that the schools alone 
should resist the contagious influence of 
general corruption : but although the 
spirit, by which those institutions had 
been originally animated, was extinguish- 
ed, their orgauization still subsisted ; 
and they were destined, at a more aus- 
picious period, and under the fostering 
protection of a British government, to 
become the successful instruments of 
opening and enlarging the sources of use- 
ful knowledge, and of dispensing to the 
natives of these valuable islands, the in- 
estimable benefits of learning, civiliza- 
tion, and religion.* 

PRINCE OF WALES’S ISLAND. 

The following account of the Auxiliary 
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Bible Societies in India, is extracted from 
Major Farquhar’s (the Resident) Address 
to the Christian inhabitants of Malacca, 
on proposing a subscription in aid of the 
Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society : — 

“ Strongly impressed with the great 
and manifold advantages that would ac- 
crue to Christians and to the world at 
large, by a more general circulation of 
the Holy Scriptures in the vernacular 
tongues, a few zealous and public spirit- 
ed individuals in London, about ten years 
ago, formed themselves into a Society 
with no less ariew than that of aiding 
the publication of the Old and New Tes- 
tament in all the languages on the face of 
the earth ; (that Society is called “ The 
British and Foreign Bible Society”) and 
in order the more readily to meet the 
views, and unite the exertions of Chris- 
tians of every denomination, the Society 
publishes the Scriptures “ without note 
or comment.” 

Christians in various parts of the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and in America, when 
they were apprized of the efforts of those 
societies to diffuse the knowledge of the 
Scriptures in their original purity through 
all nations of the earth, hailed this as 
the commencement of a new ASra in the 
church, and instantly roused themselves 
to action, uniting their literary talents 
with their pecuniary means in pursuit of 
the same exalted end— Hence numerous 
Societies were most rapidly formed in 
different places as Auxiliaries to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society — one 
was established at Ratisbon in Bavaria, 
supported principally by the Roman Ca- 
tholics residing there ; out* at Stockholm, 
one at Paris, and one at St. Petersburg, 
under the exalted patronage of Alexan- 
der, the Emperor of Russia. In America 
also many similar societies have been 
lately formed with the same extended 
views. 

“ The exertions of these societies con- 
jointly have, in a period of less than ten 
years, circulated upwards of one milliou 
one hundred and forty-eight thousand 
copies of the sacred Scriptures in the lan- 
guages of Europe ; besides the aid they 
have afforded to the translating and print- 
ing of the Old and New Testaments in 
the various languages of Pagan coun- 
tries. 

“ In the year 1811, an Auxiliary Bible 
Society was established at Calcutta on 
the same principles, and with the same 
specific object as those already mentioned 
— appertaining to which is a Bible Repo- 
sitory, containing copies of the Old and 
New Testament in most European, as 
well as many Indian languages. 

“ The example of the Christian com- 
munity at Calcutta has been followed by 
the formation of Bible Societies at Bum- 

Z 2 
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bay, Columbo, Mauritius, and the Cape 
of Good Hope; and most liberal sub- 
scriptions have been entered into at Ma- 
dras, Java, and other settlements, in 
support of the same benevolent institu- 
tion” 

Five hundred and sixteen Spanish 
dollars were subscribed on this occasion. 

CHINA. 

The following is a translation of a 
Letter from the China Captain at Tring- 
gana addressed in Chinese to Major Far- 
quhar. Resident of Malacca, in conse- 
quence of his having forwarded to the 
writer, a book of Chinese New Testa- 
ments and Tracts in the close of 1814. — 
The manner in which the courteous 
Chang-Sing-Hcen assimilates the New 
Testaments and Tracts with the good 
books of China will deserve remark ; and 
his condescending acknowledgment of 
his discovery that a nation not within tin; 
limits of the heavenly empire is possessed 
of “ moral books,” must afford general 
satisfaction. In the mean time, there is 
storne mistake in the translation, con- 
cerning Confucius ; that personage being 
the same with Choo-foo-tze. Confucius 
dvery where profess to he hut a teacher 
of the sayings of the ancients. 

“ The ruler of the vile (n) country 
Tringaifa, whose sirnamc is Chang and 
his name Shing-heen, presents this letter 
up to the throne (0) of the exalted King 
of the Pearl Nation. Respectfully com- 
mencing — I was a short time ago gra- 
ciously favoured with the receipt of a box 
of sacred books, and a letter (e) valuable 
as gems. 1 bow the head, worship, 
and read ; and according to order have 
divided the books, and presented them 
to the multitude to deliver to their chil- 
dren and friends, that all may diligently 
read the classics of the virtuous sages. — 
In days of old, the province of Shang- 
lung (af) in the adorned middle nation 
(China) (e) produced the holy and vir- 
tuous sage Confucius, who taught to 
read the ancient, classical books, and de- 
livered them down to ten thousand gene- 
rations. During a former dynasty [viz. 
that of Sung] appeared the great literary 

{a) \\ is the custom in Chinese correspondence 
and in polite conversation to UBe some term that 
denotes meanness or rather expresses a high de- 
gree of humility, when a man lias occasion to 
uie&kor write of himself, his parents, his chil- 
dren, his house or country ; and on the con- 
\° bestow acme honourable epithet on all 
t&at belongs to another •, even his dogs and poul- 
try are honourable, while those ot the writer or 
ipefckar ure all mean and vile TV. 
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character, called Choo-foo-tsze, who pa- 
raphrased the said hooks. But I knew 
not before, that the nations withoutside 
(p) had virtuous sages, who could make 
moral books to be handed down to my- 
riads of ages, to exhort the people to re- 
form from evil and return to goodness : 
such merit and virtue are inexhaustible. 
The bird Hung (/) being at hand, I pur- 
posely adorn this inch letter, and respect- 
fully offer it up to the ruler of the nation 
to examine it. His humble subject, Cap- 
tain Chang-Shing-IIeen bows and pays 
his respects.” 

OTAHEITE. 

Private letters intimate, that by the 
brig Governor Macquarrie, which arrived 
at Sydney in November last, information 
of the conversion of more than a thousand 
natives of the island of Otaheile to Chris- 
tianity has been received. Tlic Govern- 
ment of New South Wales, immediately 
on receiving this gratifying intelligence, 
had ordered to be printed for their in- 
struction, a short history of the Old and 
New Testament, a number of Catechisms, 
a spelling-book, and several other reli- 
gious tracts, in the Taheitan tongue. A 
spelling-book has been also thrown off 
for the use of the Church Missionary esta- 
blishment at New Zealand; which had 
recently made great progress. It is how- 
ever to be feared, tlr.it the bright pros* 
pects offered in that quarter, will be 
greatly blighted in consequence of a se- 
rious and fatal affray, which occurred in 
October, between the natives and the crew 
of the Rotary Bay colonial schooner, called 
the Brothers. The islanders, excited by 
some unknown suspicion or desire, of gain, 
treacherously murdered three of the crew; 
the remaining part of which retorted the 
injury, and shot a great number of their 
opponents. It was considered that this 
unfortunate accident would very pro* 
bably suspend for the present, the be- 
nign intentions of the mission on that 
island. 


theatre of the actions of the great Chinese philo- 
sopher. — TV. 

(e) The Chinese, being genenlly extremely ig. 
norant of geography, call iheir own country the 
•* middle nation,” and consider all the world be- 
side, as its suburbs only— hence the term “ out- 
side.”— Tr«— The merits of this remark maybe 
questioned.— Edit. 


(&) Literally, ” the Dragon’s seat,” a {erra 
given to the throne of the Emperor.— TV. 

(e) A Chinee* letter addressed to him by a 
friend to the propagation of the Gospel, —TV. 

(d) In Chinese books it is commonly called 
4*0 It woo, that is tile kingdom of Loo, the chief 


(/) “ Hung,” this phrase refers to a story 
among the Chinese } they say that a certain man, 
cut off from all communication with China, 
wished exceedingly to send letters thither, but 
knew not how. At length he caught this bird, and 
tied his letters to its feet, by which means ms 
object was accomplished. Hence, when the Chi- 
nese send a letter, they generally say, “ this qome* 
by a convenient bird,*”— i. e. a favourable oppor- 
tunity,— TV. 
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ABSTRACTS OF THE INDIAN UKBARS. 


It is now clearly understood, that the 
Raja of Jypore possesses a mere nominal 
authority over the extensive domains so 
long held by his ancient race, and that 
with the exception of a few miles around 
the city, the whole country has submit- 
ted to the government of Ameer Khan. 

Rnujeet Singh has been joined by Roo- 
hoollali Khan, the Afghan, with a force 
of a thousand infantry. He still medi- 
tates some attempt to invade the kingdom 
of Kashmeer. 

The affairs of Holkar’s government are 
in the same distracted state ; the army, 
though much reduced in number, is still 
mutinous for arrears of pay, and no one 
possesses the means to defray the expense 
of a final settlement, or the power to re- 
press their tumultuous proceedings. 

Purs Ram Tlolkar, a near relation to 
the present family, died on the 18th of 
November. The Court went into mourn- 
ing in consequence. Calcutta, Dec. 1815. 

Runjeet Singh is making some progress 
on the frontiers of Kashmeer. Fully 
aware of the inefficiency of his own men 
in mountain warfare, he took into his 
pay very early after the defeat of Umar 
Singli, a corps of Goorkahs, and since his 
last campaign against the Kashmccrians, 
he has much improved his army by the 
admission of Rohilla Nujeebs. With all 
these advantages he will have a very ar- 
duous task to penetrate beyond the Grass 
of Peer Punchal, and the prospect of his 


ultimate success is questionable. The 
Rajah of Rajouree has retired before him 
and and taken refuge in a hill-fort named 
Azimgurh. Runjeet Singh has a train 
of artillery, and is employed in the re- 
duction of the forts which lie in the di- 
rect route to Pouncoheh. 

The dynasty of Tukojee Holcar, whose 
troops once ravaged both sides of the 
Ganges, and threatened the imperial 
house of Timoor, is now in a very fallen 
arid abject state. The Bane’s distress for 
money hourly augments, and in her ut- 
most need, Bala Ram Set, the nominal 
minister, refusing to venture from Kot- 
lia, Kureem Khan and Guflbor Khan, 
leaders of the Pindara hordes, are admit- 
ted to her counsels. The town of Bad- 
leein Bhonpooreh, one of the chief dis- 
tricts, has been plundered by Purs Ram 
Holkar, who exacted nine thousand ru- 
pees. Tli03e frequent dilapidations 
threaten a complete dissolution of the go- 
vernment, and the division of the re- 
maining territory among the most daring 
leaders of the mercenary troops, who 
will gradually obtain some title to the 
spoil, from the never-ceasing increase of 
their demauds for pay. 

The commander of Ameer Khan’s ca- 
valry having levied a contribution from 
the rich town of Sambbur, has approach- 
ed within twelve miles of Jypoor. The 
Raja, in his utter affliction, is now nego- 
tiating with the intruders for assistance 
and support. Calcutta , Jan . 11, 1816. 


INDIA MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GENERAL ORDERS 
By the Commander in Chief. 

Head Quarters on thellivee , Sept. 25, 
1815.— Extract from the proceedings of 
an European General Court Martial as- 
sembled at Cawnpoor, on Monday the 
28th day of August, 1815, by order and 
in pursuance of a warrant, under the 
hand and seal of his Excellency the Earl 
of Moira, K.G. Commander in Chief of 
all the forces in India, for the trial of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Greene, 1st battalion 
16th regiment N. 1. and such other pri- 
soners as may be brought before it. 

President.— Major-Gen. Martindell, 

Captain Tickell, Deputy Judge Advo- 
cate General conducting the trial. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Greene, 1st 
battalion 15th regt. N. 1. ordered into 
west, in pursuance of instructions from 


the Right Honourable the Commander 
in Chief, and the following charges pre- 
ferred against him : — 

1st Charge . — That he the said Lieut. 
Colonel Greene, having command of the 
1st battalion 16th regiment N. I. at 
Cawnpoor, on or about the 21st March 
last, did, in a Roil dated 21st March, 1815, 
and transmitted to the Adjutant-Gene- 
ral's Office, knowingly recommend for 
promotion to the rank of Jemadar, Ha- 
vildar Khooshhal Singh, notwithstanding 
he had then been less than four years in 
the service, was one of the junior HavU* 
dars in the corps, and had not merited 
such rapid advancement eten to that of 
Havildar, which he had so prematurely 
obtained. 

That the said Lieutenant-Col. Greene, 
having caused the recommendation roll to 
te pre pa r e d at his own quarters by the 
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Drum-Major of the battalion without the 
knowledge of the Adjutant, on which 
roll the dates of enlisting and of promo- 
tion to the intermediate ranks were 
omitted, and to which no list of the 11a- 
vildars senior to Khooshhal Singh, with 
the reasons of their being passed over was 
annexed, did withhold the information 
required by the regulations of the service 
with the manifest design of surreptitious- 
ly obtaining promotion for a favoured in- 
dividual. 

Such conduct evincing shameful parti- 
ality to Khooshhal Singh, and great in- 
justice to the senior Havildars of the 
corps in particular, being unbecoming the 
character of a Commanding Officer, pre- 
judicial in its tendency to the interests of 
the Native Army, and in breach of the 
Articles of War. 

2d Charge . — That the said Lieutenant- 
Colonel Greene, in signing a recommen- 
dation roll for promotion, dated 21st 
March, 1815, acted in disobedience to 
General Orders, and greatly neglected his 
duty as the Commanding Officer of a 
corps, inasmuch as the said roll was ex- 
tremely defective and unauthenticated by 
the Adjutant’s signature, such conduct 
being discreditable to an officer, prejudi- 
cial to the service and in breach of the 
Articles of War. 

By order of his Excellency the Right 
Hon. the Commander iu Chief. 

(Signed) G. H. Fagan, 

Adjutant-Gen . 
Head Quarters , Futtigur , } 

21 st August 1815. J 

Sentence . — The Court having atten- 
tively weighed and considered the evi- 
dence in support of the prosecution, and 
what the prisoner Lieutenant-Col. Robert 
Greene has urged in his defence, are of 
opinion that he is guilty of the whole and 
every part of the charges exhibited against 
him, which being in breach of the Arti- 
cles of War, they do sentence him, the 
said Lieut.-Colonel Robert Greene to be 
suspended from rank and pay for six Ca- 
lendar months. 

(Signed) Gael Martindell, 

Major-General, President. 

(Signed) S. Tickell, Capt. 

Dep. Judge-Adv. General 

conducting the trial. 

Approved and confirmed. 

(Signed) Moira. 

Remarks and Observations. — The Com- 
mander in Chief has approved and con- 
firmed the sentence of the General 
Court' Martial upon Lieutenant-Colonel 
Greene. 

His Excellency must regret that the 
Court did not apprize the prisoner of the 
unwarrantable licence which he was as- 
suming in his defence, so that the Com- 


mander in Chief might he spared the ne- 
cessity of a public stricture on it. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Greene complains 
of suffering a special grievance which he 
ascribes lo the ill-will of the Adjutant- 
General who acted under the imperative 
duty of his station, in being brought to 
trial for a defective recommendation roll 
when a standing order directs all defec- 
tive returns to be sent back for correction. 
Lieutenant-Col. Greene was not brought 
to trial for the simple informality of his 
roll ; the tenor of the charges against him 
was not that the recommendation roll 
was accidentally incomplete, to which 
cause alone the standing order could ap- 
ply, but that he had wilfully and know- 
ingly made out a roll, on which 1 he in- 
formation required by the legulations of 
the service was withheld for the purpose 
of imposing on the Commander in Chief, 
and with the manifest design of surrepti- 
tiously obtaining promotion fora favoured 
individual to the injury of old and meri- 
torious Havildars in the battalion. 

The Court has found Lieutenant-Col. 
Greene guilty of the whole and every 
part of the charges, thereby convicting 
him of the deliberate iiiteution and en- 
deavour to deceive the Commander in 
Chief into concurrence in a most impro- 
per manner. But this is not the most 
serious fallacy which Lieutenant-Colonel 
Greene has allowed himself to attempt. 
He has hazarded the astonishing perver- 
sion of fact, that he was condemned by 
a private inquiry, as if he had not been 
arraigned before a public Court of En- 
quiry, on the opinion of which he was 
subsequently brought to public trial be- 
fore the Court Martial which has esta- 
blished his guilt. Reluctance to bringing 
forward against an old officer, a charge 
involving such impeachment of his char- 
acter, whilst a hope remained that a 
different interpretation might be found 
for his conduct, induced a previous in- 
vestigation whether any particular act or 
merit in Khooshhal Singh (the individual 
recommended for a commission before 
he had been four years in the service) or 
any other circumstance, could take from 
the recommendation roll that appearance 
of fraudulent design which it bore upon 
its face. The prisoner, so far from being 
sensible of this delicacy, represents the 
procedure as a secret inquiry instituted 
against him. He even makes a sort of 
appeal to his brother officers by this pas- 
sage : * If then every act of a Field Offi- 
cer’s conduct in the discharge of his 
public duty, can thus at pleasure be in- 
quired into by a secret tribunal, the situ- 
ation and safety of a commanding officer 
must be a very precarious one indeed/ 

The mischievous purpose of so gross 
a misrepresentation would have justified 
the Commander iu Chief in referring the 
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proceedings of the General Court Martial 
to the Governor-General in Council, in 
order to move the suspension of Lieut.- 
Colonel Greene from the service till the 
pleasure of the Honourable Court should 
be known. But as his Lordship is satis- 
fied that the ends of discipline will be 


sufficiently consulted by every officer’s 
being enabled to pass his own judgment 
on the case ; the more lenient mode of 
reprehension is adopted. 

By his Excellency’s command, 
(Signed) C. J. Doyle, Mil. bee. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


East- India House, July 3d, 1815. 

A Special General Court of Proprietors 
of East India Stock was this day held at 
the Company’s house, in Lcadenhall 
Street, for the purpose of having laid be- 
fore them, for their approval, a variety 
of alterations recommended to be made 
in the By-Laws. 

The proceedings of the last court hav- 
ing been read — 

The Chairman (Thomas Reid, Esq.) 
said, the proprietors would recollect, 
that, -when they last met, it was agreed 
that a report from the committee of by- 
laws should be received. The order of 
the day now was, that the alterations re- 
commended in the report should be taken 
into consideration. For that purpose, he 
should direct the alterations to be read, 
seriatim. 

The clerk then read chap. I. section 1, 
which ordains “ That the book contain- 
ing the general account of this company 
in England, shall be balanced to the 30th 
day of April yearly, and the balance be 
drawn out within three calendar months 
after the receipt of the Indian hooks of 
account , corresponding in period with the 
hooks about to be balanced in India.** 

Mr. Howorth observed, it had already 
been explained to the court that this al- 
teration was one of necessity. It was in- 
troduced in order to make the period of 
balancing the accounts correspond with 
each other. 

The alteration was then agreed to. 

The alterations recommended to be 
made in chap. i. sec. 4, and chap. i. sec. 
5, were approved of without observa- 
tion. 

The by-law, chap. vi. sec. 9, with the 
proposed alteration, for rendering any 
proprietor holding a place of emolument 
under the crown , ineligible to become a 
directory was next read. 

Mr. Howorth suggested, as matter of 
convenience to the court, that the consi- 
deration of this part of the report should, 
for the present, be postponed. If that 
which the committee here recommend 
were passed into a by-law, it would -not 
be valid, according to the opinion of 
counsel, unless application were made to 
Parliament to grant them the power of 


legalising it. The supplement to the 
report would bring the whole question 
fairly before the court— therefore, he 
proposed, that the discussion on this 
point should be deferred, until the sup- 
plementary part was read. 

This suggestion was complied with. 

The alterations recommended to be 
made in chap. vi. sec. 18, chap. vi. sec. 
19, and in chap. vi. sect. 20, were ap- 
proved of, sub silentio . 

The clerk then read chap. vii. sec. 2, 
as proposed to he altered, viz : — “ That 
at every annual election of directors lists 
shall be published for the use of the pro- 
prietors, which lists shall be stamped at 
the top with the arms of the Company , 
and shall contain the names of all the 
candidates , distinguishing the, Ex-Direc- 
tors ; that no printed lists , other than 
upon paper stamped with the arms of 
the company , under the authority of this 
by-law, shall be valid ; and that no list 
shall be received for any election, . after 
the glass is finally sealed up, according to 
the time prefixed.” 

The Hon. //' F. FAphinstone rose and 
expressed his decided opposition to the 
proposed alteration. Many gentlemen 
before the bar would, be hoped, perceive 
the impropriety and inconvenience of the 
alteration recommended to be made in 
this by-law. He was as little interested 
in the question as any individual in the 
court ; for, in another year, his time, as 
a director, would have expired ; and, at 
his period of life, it could not be expected 
that he should, five years hence, come 
back again to the proprietors for the pur- 
pose of being rc-elected. He, therefore, 
opposed the alteration, not from any per- 
sonal feeling, hut because he saw no 
advantage likely to arise from it to 
the company ; whilst on the other 
hand, he could plainly perceive a great 
number of , disadvantages to which it 
would give 1>irth. In the first place, 
even under the present system, the scru- 
tineers were very often employed* until 
two or three o’clock in the morning-— 
but, if this new plan were adopted, it 
would require double. the tinje now con- 
sumed ; because, where there was. an 
opposition, every one of the lists sent in 
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must be scratched. With the house- 
list, and the amended list, as the busi- 
ness was at present conducted, there was 
comparatively but little trouble, while, 
by the modq proposed, the scrutineers 
would have a most tedious and unplea- 
sant task to perform. Besides this, the 
principle now sought to be established, 
was liable to very great errors — for, in 
reading over the names, in order to see 
who was, and who was not scratched, 
many mistakes would unavoidably occur. 
These, bethought, were great disadvan- 
tages — but that which he was about to 
mention, appeared to him to be still 
greater. According to the by-law, the 
Directors were elected by ballot. The 
reason of this was, that a secret should 
be kept— that it should not be known 
liow gentlemen voted. Tins was easily 
done at present; hut, the moment the 
alteration took place, secrecy could no 
longer be observed. When gentlemen 
were called on to scratch a list, the room 
being full of people, it was impossible for 
them to give their suffrages privately— 
those who were about them would cer- 
tainly know for whom they voted. Now, 
if the system of ballot were of any use, it 
ought to be fully kept up in its original 
spirit and with a view to its original in- 
tention. His objection to the alteration 
went further ; he was convinced, if it 
were tolerated, that it would produce 
numberless disputes and quarrels. It 
could not be otherwise — since, when a 
gentleman gave in his list, it was almost 
impossible that some of the persons near 
him should notseewhom he had scratch- 
ed — and thus an East India House elec- 
tion would create continual bickerings 
and disagreements. The court might de- 
pend on it, that no geutleman coulcl 
scratch a list without being noticed. — 
Where was he to go to scratch it ? There 
were but two tables in the room where 
the ballot was held, and the process of 
scratching could not take place, without 
observation. If he were asked why it 
Was rceommeoded, he should say, that 
it arose from a great deal of suspicion 
which entered the minds of some gentle- 
man, relative to the conduct of the Di- 
rectors. He did not mean to cast any 
blame on the individuals composing the 
oommittee of by-laws, but he could not 
avoid observing, that, when he saw a 
man’s mind strongly imbued with feel- 
ing* of suspicion towards others, he was 
always apt to be very suspicious of him. 
Ho^Oidd discover no good reason for thus 
altering .the by-law, which would pro- 
dm>eJfc|^mt deal of mischief, and create 
up benml whatever. He, therefore, 
submitted tsuthejooqrt that it ought not 
to he approved of. At least he hoped 
that some gentleman would point out 


benefits, which might be expected from 
the alteration, to counterbalance the 
mischief which he had described. 

The Hon, D. Kinnaird said, it would, 
perhaps, be most fitting, that he should 
begin by stating the advantages that were 
likely to arise from the adoption of the 
altered by-law. But, after the objec- 
tions that had been enumerated by the 
lion, director, it would, he thought, save 
the time of the court, if he proceeded to 
answer them first; because he felt that 
they could be answered in a very few 
words. He was sure the hot), director 
would excuse him when he said, that he 
had given him the advantage, in appeal- 
ing to the court, and demanding, whe- 
ther, if the objections he had urged weic 
the only ones that could be advanced 
against this by-law, it was not an easy 
task to point out much greater benefits ? 
First of all, however, he should beg leave 
to notice the ill consequence that might 
arise from gentlemen wandering away 
from the subject-matter before the court, 
in order to arraign the motives, or to en- 
deavour to point out what were the feel- 
ings of those who brought particular ques- 
tions under their consideration. The sub- 
ject to be discussed, and the motives of 
those who introduced it, were two ques- 
tions entirely distinct and different. The 
one, it was perfectly right that every gen- 
tleman should consider — the other was 
extremely delicate, and ought not to he 
dragged forward on every occasion. Feel- 
ing thus, he should always call the atten- 
tion of the court to those, who, when 
they were done with objections, when 
they no longer had any arguments to urge, 
proceeded to throw out unpleasant insi- 
nuations. The lion, director had taken 
this opportunity to state to the court 
what motives had, in his opinion, actuated 
the minds of the gentlemen who proposed 
this alteration. He begged leave to tell 
the hon. director, that the committee of 
by-laws had acted from that proper, that 
constitutional jealousy of the interests of 
the proprietors, without which they 
would have been unfit to discharge the 
great trust reposed in them. He was 
proud to say, that as a proprietor, he 
was jealous of his own privileges — he was 
jealous of the manner in which elections 
had been carried on — but, as a member 
of the committee of by-laws, he felt him- 
self bound to look, with peculiar jealousy, 
on every proceeding that appeared to him 
disadvantageous to the interests of the 
general body. The first objection which 
the hon. director had stated to. this by- 
law, was the trouble and difficulty which 
it would impose on the scrutineers. It 
would, it seems, qaeupy double the time 
which the present system demanded. He 
could venture to say, that it was most 
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important to the interests of the company 
that the alterations should take place ; 
and, he was sure, the delay of a few addi- 
tional hours, if indeed more time would 
be required under the new system, ought 
not to be placed in competition with an 
essential improvement. With respect to 
the probability of mistakes being made, 
he conceived it to be a most untenable ob- 
jection. It appeared to him, who knew 
something of the mode of ballot, (not so 
much perhaps as geutlcmcu behind the 
bar,) that nothing could be more simple 
than to prevent the occurrence of any er- 
ror. If a clerk sat down to take the list 
regularly, no mistake could arise, except 
from a mis-rcading or a inisappi ehe tiding. 
They all knew that a person could copy a 
thousand words, from the dictation of 
another, without committing ten errors ; 
and, by going over the writing once more, 
these could be rectified. There was no 
more difficulty in thus proceeding, than 
in dotting off a merchant’s common ac- 
counts. But, if the difficulty were ten 
times as great as the lion, director had 
stated, surely it must be considered as 
nothing in a case where the honour and 
interest of the company were concerned. 
The hon. director next took one of the 
oddest objections to the proposed altera- 
tion that could be imagined. There was 
no good in the system of ballot, he ob- 
served, if tbe secret was not kept, as to 
the votes which gentlemen were pleased 
to give. Now what was the case at pre- 
sent ? Printed lists were made out by tbe 
directors, containing the names of those 
whom they wished the proprietors to 
elect. Those printed lists lay upon the 
table — aud, when a person came into the 
room, and took up one of them, was it 
not immediately seen, that lie intended 
to vote for the directors* list ? Was not 
secrecy destroyed, therefore, by printing 
this list ? For his own part, lie conceived 
it to be a most indecorous thing to print 
a list at all. It would be most presump- 
tuous if a candidate who asked for liis 
vote, sent to him a printed list of those 
for whom he was anxious to procure suf- 
frages. It could not be endured, that 
he should give his advice as to what other 
persons ought to be elected, when the 
gentleman, applied to for his vote, meant 
to give an opinion on his individual me- 
rits alone. Now, if no candidate would 
venture on such a course, he would ask, 
was it a decorous thing for those gentle- 
men who represented them behind the 
bar, to adopt that obnoxious line of con- 
duct $ Was it right that they (who could 
only retain their situation as long as they 
possessed the confidence of the proprie- 
tors) should proceed in this manner ? 
Was it proper, that a body whose conduct, 
every day, was subject to the considera- 
tion of the proprietors (for, if it once 
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went abroad, that they did not sit behind 
the bar, under a very great degree of res* 
ponsibility, he would venture to say that 
the honour and dignity of the situation 
would be destroyed) should direct their 
constituents whom they should elect, or 
whom they should exclude ? It ought to 
be the pride of every director to be able 
to say — “ I am here because I possess 
the confidence of my constituents. No 
man dare say that I have attained this 
eminence by any other means.** But 
bow did they now proceed ? Because six 
gentlemen, in the regular course of things, 
were about to retire from tbe direction, 
the executive took upon themselves to 
advise the proprietors whom they should 
re-elect. If they stood in the situation 
of candidates, they would perceive that 
this conduct was most indecorous, and 
they would not adopt it. What then was 
the inference ? It was this, that they 
acted in the way he had described, merely 
because they were fortunate enough to sit 
in those chairs. He was convinced it 
never was the intention of the Company’s 
laws, that they should act so. He would 
put a case which would shew, in the 
clearest manner, the grossuess and inde- 
cency of this system. Suppose any one 
of the directors had, from private circum- 
stances, rendered himself disagreeable to 
his colleagues ; and it might be, that, 
from the independence of his principles, 
and the nobleness of his motives, he had 
made himself obnoxious to those with 
whom he was placed in the direction. 
Would it he consonant with honour and 
honesty, if the other directors endeavour- 
ed to exclude him? Now what was the 
difference between recommending an ex- 
clusion and an adoption ? In either case, 
it was an exercise of power not allowable 
by their laws. He believed, however, 
that, if any of their colleagues acted im- 
properly, the directors would be fair and 
manly enough to come forward and state 
it ; or, if one of their number had con- 
ducted himself so as to challenge parti- 
cular approbation, they would give him 
the full meed of praise. But how would 
they do this ? By a plain statement of 
their reasons either for condemning or for 
supporting him. But he objected to the 
present system of recommending or ex- 
cluding, because no reasous were assigned 
for the determination. The directors 
only said “We approve of this man, and 
we disapprove of another/* without as- 
signing any grounds for their decision. 
If they came forward, and made a fair 
statement of the motives which influenced 
them, then he, or any other proprietor, 
would have an opportunity of considering 
those motives, and of passing judgment 
on them. This, however, was not done. 
They were merely told, that the execu- 
tive body were anxious that such aad 
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such persons should be re-elected, but 
certainly it was not their province to di- 
rect their constituents. He believed, 
that, in no other situation where candi- 
dates came before the public, was so 
small a degree of delicacy shewn. On 
such occasions, it would be deemed a most 
extraordinary circumstance, if one can- 
didate was to stand forward and recom- 
mend another ; and such a proceeding 
was only borne, in the course of their 
elections, on accouut of the long practice 
that had prevailed. It had likewise been 
stated, as another objection to the alter- 
ation recommended, that many persons 
would vote for candidates, whom they 
did not mean to support, because great 
confusion would be occasioned by scratch- 
ing so many lists. He believed that the 
fact would be found directly contrary. 
In the present system persons were in the 
habit of voting for those of whom they 
knew nothing, scarcely even their names. 
They took up a list, and tliey saw inserted 
the name of one individual whom they 
wished to support, and they gave their 
suffrages not only for that one person, 
but for all the others included in such 
list. Therefore, he must contend, that 
the system now in existence had the ten- 
dency of preventing the electors from 
forming a fair judgment, and from ex- 
pressing their opinion on the merits of 
the different candidates. The object of 
the election was, to place a certain degree 
of responsibility on the directors. Every 
four years six of them retired, and thus 
an honourable opportunity was given to 
them of again standing forward and re- 
ceiving, from the hands of the proprietors, 
that power which the legislature had said 
it was dangerous to intrust with the di- 
rectors beyond a certain time. If any 
imputation was cast on those who ex- 
pressed a degree of jealousy with refer- 
ence to the manner in which elections 
were conducted, those imputations, he 
begged leave to observe, would apply still 
more strongly to the feelings by which 
the legislature appeared to be impelled, 
when, judging wisely of human nature, 
they declared that it was unsafe for a 
great political and commercial body to 
place their interests in the hands of the 
same individuals for a longer period than 
tour years at a time. Now, if the con- 
stitution said that they should exercise 
their elective right every four years, it 
also declared, that they should have the 
power of deciding with a free and unbi- 
assed opinion. He therefore was con- 
vinced, that the true spirit of election 
afaould be attended to, and, with that 
view, that the directors should have no 
opportunity of , lessening so important a 
prerogative in the eyes of their constitu- 
ent*. In defence of the principle which 
the committee of by-laws wish to have 


established, he would observe, that, if a 
mau were obliged to mark the list regu- 
larly, he would naturally perceive of whom 
it was composed. He would go over it 
with attention, and he N would probably 
make some enquiries about those persons 
with whom he was unacquainted. But 
where the printed house list was allowed, 
the proprietors seldom made any inquiry 
at all. Seeing the name of the person 
whom he meant to support, comprised 
iu the list, the proprietor voted for all 
the others who were placed along with 
him. Knowing this to be the fact, he 
wondered that the honourable director 
had waited for any member of the com- 
mittee of by-laws to state the advantage 
that would arise from the recommended 
alteration. He (Mr. D. Kinnaird) wished 
to learn what good was derived from the 
prevailing practice ? He should have 
been glad if the honourable director had 
given him some information on that point. 
It was, in fact, a regulation, contrary to 
the act of parliament, in defence of which 
no reason had been urged, and he defied 
any person to support it, by sound and 
fair argument. He defied any proprie- 
tors satisfactorily to prove, that the di- 
rectors had a right to recommend a set of 
persons to their constituents, instead of 
leaving them to the free exercise of their 
unbiassed judgments. He wished to 
know what was the distinction between 
a new candidate appearing before the 
proprietors, and a candidate coming for- 
ward, after having discharged liis duty 
for four years ? The only difference ex- 
isted in the great advantage possessed by 
the ex-director, who was enaVed to 
state, that he had already served the com- 
pany faithfully, and that he was ready to 
do so again. Was not this, he would ask, 
a sufficient advantage ? Was it neces- 
sary, independent of this, that a formal 
recommendation of the ex-director should 
be laid before the proprietors ? Was 
it to be supposed, that they were so dead 
to the feelings of men of honour and of 
character as not to prefer, cater is pari- 
bus , one who had served them, to one, 
of whose abilities, and of whose inte- 
grity they had made no trial ? If the di- 
rectors would not leave it to the proprie- 
tors to decide on such occasions, he must 
contend that they wished to procure for 
those whom they supported, by a manoeu- 
vre, that which should alone proceed 
from the good sense of their constituents. 
It appeared to him, that it was pronounc- 
ing a libel on the judgment of the propri- 
etors, to imagine, for a moment, that 
they would uot fairly do their duty to- 
wards those who had already served 
them, and who again came forward to 
request their suffrages. He was sure, 
this being the case, that no director 
would get up and say, that if he made 
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such an unsupported appeal, he would 
lower or degrade the office to which he 
aspired. If any gentleman felt that he 
was not placed in that situation, by the 
unbiassed voice of the proprietors — if any 
gentleman imagined that he could not be- 
come one of the executive body without 
the assistance of a printed list — he (Mr. 
D. Kiniiaird) did not envy him his 
sensations. They must lie very different 
indeed from the pride and satisfaction 
which other directors necessarily felt, 
who were placed in that eminent situa- 
tion, without having recourse to any such 
manoeuvring. Those directors who came 
in originally, owed their election to a 
fair statement of their merits ; and if, 
having served the company with integrity, 
they feared that they would not be re- 
elected, after their first period had ex- 
pired, unless they were included in a 
printed list, he would be bold to say, that 
they entirely mistook the feelings of the 
proprietors. The opinion of the com- 
mittee of by-laws was, that there was no 
necessity for the exhibition of such print- 
ed lists. He was satisfied with stating 
that opinion, of the propriety of which 
he was well convinced ; and the onus lay 
on the other side, to point out the neces- 
sity that demanded the continuance of tlie 
system. It could not be denied, that 
there was considerable indecency in an 
elective body recommending to their con- 
stituents certain persons who were to be 
placed in office on particular occasions. 

It was a matter of great importance to 
do away with this abuse. Here be wished 
to state, that he made no allusion to 
the present court of directors. The sys- 
tem had gone on for thirty or forty years. 
He objected to the principle, and not to 
the persons who now acted on it. 
Eighteen of the directors said, “ we 
will recommend you six, to come in. 
Six of us will go out next — aud, when 
the proper time comes, we hope you will 
recommend us in return ; if we only give 
you our recommendation now, we shall 
of course receive your support another 
time.’* This was so obviously unconsti- 
tutional — he would state, farther,— it 
was so obviously inconsistent with fair 
proceedings — that, he was bound to say, 
such recommendation could have no 
weight with persons who exercised their 
calm and sober judgment. But it had a 
most important effect upon others, it 
guided the minds of those proprietors, 
and many there unquestionably were, who 
did not attend to the transactions of the 
company. The thin attendance on that day 
afforded a pretty good example, that com- 
paratively few of the proprietors exer- 
cised their understandings on subjects 
deeply connected with the interests of the 
company. As the business was now con- 
ducted when it became generally circu- 


lated, that there was a printed list, sanc- 
tioned by the directors, those persons, 
who, if left to themselves, would exer- 
cise their judgment, thought there was 
no necessity for any consideration. Hav- 
ing perused the printed list, they imme- 
diately determined to go into court and 
throw in their paper. They retired with 
the pleasing reflection, that they had ob- 
liged this person or that person, and the 
printed list generally carried the day. 
He would state, on behalf of new candi- 
dates, that it was one of the most unfair 
things that could be imagined, to endea- 
vour to prevent the proprietors from 
fairly exercising their judgments by such 
a proceeding. It was the duty of the 
proprietors to decide between new candi- 
dates and those who had been before 
elected, and nothing was ever heard of 
more repugnant to the feelings of justice, 
than the sending forth a publication, 
which might have the effect of biassing 
the mind of the proprietors. 

According to the present system, as it 
was described by the bon. director him- 
self, secrcsy was impossible. If a pro- 
prietor did not take up the printed list, 
and vote for it, on the moment it was 
known, that he did not give his suffrage 
to those whom the directors approved of, 
he became, as it were, a marked man. 
“But,” said the lion, director, . “ if 
scratching takes place, it will be seen in 
the court-room, and the vote of every 
proprietor will be known.” Now it 
struck him that the reverse would be the 
case. A gentleman certainly might be 
observed scratching a list, but who could 
tell what name he thought proper to 
scratch ? While, if a list were given in, 
without scratching, it was at once evi- 
dent how the proprietor voted. It ap- 
peared, from the hon. director’s state- 
ment, that great notice would be taken 
of those who felt themselves called upon 
to scratch lists. If they did not take up 
the list of the directors — if they laid hold 
of the pen, for the purpose of marking 
those to whose pretensions they were 
not favourable — it might be inferred, 
that they would be noted as persons who 
had not supported the individuals to 
whose claims the directors were friendly, 
and, therefore, on every occasion they 
might expect all possible opposition from 
that body. Looking to this circumstance, 
and considering, that it was a libel on 
the proprietors, not to believe that they 
would re-elect those who had served 
them with zeal and fidelity, he was de- 
cidedly of opinion, that there ought to 
be one printed list, which should con- 
tain the names of all the candidates, and 
from which the proprietors should make 
their election. He was sure, if the di- 
rectors pointed out any person, as par- 
ticularly worthy or unworthy of the ho- 
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nour of sitting amongst the executive 
body, and stated their reasons for so 
doing, the proprietors would pay a due 
degree of attention to what they suggest- 
ed . But he could not agree to their call- 
ing on the proprietors, without advancing 
any reason whatever, to re-elect parti- 
cular individuals. Such a system gave 
them an opportunity of excluding, as well 
as of recommending — and it was indeco- 
rous that they should exercise so danger- 
ous a power — a power that interfered 
with one of the greatest privileges which 
the members of that court possessed. It 
was almost as bad as if the directors 
came forward, in a body, and stated 
their opinion, as a suggestion that ought 
to be discussed by the proprietors alone. 
His great objection to the continuance of 
the directors’ list was, that, by merely 
signing their names, without giving the 
shadow of a reason for their preference, 
they called on the proprietors to re-elect 
those whom they considered the most 
eligible. Now, if reasons were stated, 
either for excluding or recommending a 
gentleman who was desirous of becoming 
a director, it would he in the power of 
the proprietors to combat the reasons ad- 
duced — and it would then appear, that 
the directors were placed in their high 
situation by the unbiassed judgment of 
their constituents, which alone should 
he supposed to seat them there, lie 
should now conclude, reserving to him- 
self the right of replying to any farther 
objections that might be urged against 
the proposed alteration ; and, in the 
name of that committee, by whom it 
was recommended, he protested, most 
solemnly, against any improper motives 
being imputed to them. 

The Hon. JV. b\ Elphinstone , in ex- 
planation, said, when a gentleman came 
into the room to ballot, is was in his 
power, as elections were carried on at 
present, to pick up the house- list and the 
amended list. One of these he might 
put in his pocket, and the other in the 
glass. It could not then be known how 
he voted. 

Mr. Bell thought it might perhaps be 
deemed presumptuous, in an humble in- 
dividual, like himself, to offer an opi- 
nion ; but, notwithstanding the eloquence 
of the hon. proprietor who had recently 
addressed them, he was bound to say, 
that he had not convinced his mind, that 
the alteration now recommended would 
be useful. He knew, on the other hand, 
a great number ot arguments in favour of 
the existing system* If a list were 
scratched in the maimer now proposed, 
and became blotted in the folding up, it 
would lead to many disputes, since they 
sometimes could not tell which name was 
want to be scratched, and which was 


not. In his opinion, the hon. proprietor 
had not stated one well-founded objec- 
tion against the mode as at present adopt- 
ed. He had been a proprietor for many 
years, and lie never knew any mischief 
to result from the house-list. It was a 
system that had long been pursued, and 
he hoped the directors would always con- 
tinue to practice it. The talents and 
abilities of those gentlemen whose time 
had expired, were well known to the re- 
maining directors ; they had experienced 
them ; and their recommendation was 
founded on the knowledge which a series 
of intercourse with them had afforded. 
If the directors were prevented from re- 
commending those gentlemen, the pro- 
prietors would lose the benefit of their 
judgment. As the hon. director (Mr. 
Elphinstone) had just mentioned, he had 
seen several lists lying on the table, when 
an election took place. It was in his power 
to take up any of those lists and to use 
his discretion in giving his suffrage. 

Mr. Pattison could not help making a 
few observations upon the occasion. It 
was not the disposition of his mind, it 
was not his intention, originally, to have 
troubled the court upon a subject, which, 
he thought, belonged rather to the other 
side of the bar, than to that on which he 
had the honour of sitting. But when lie 
saw a question taken up on a principle so 
curious — on a direct and evident hosti- 
lity to what was called the house-list — 
he felt it necessary to deliver his senti- 
ments. The hon. proprietor (Mr. D. 
Kiunaird) professed to answer, in a very 
few words, the arguments of his hon. 
friend (Mr. E Iph in stone) ; but instead 
of answering his observations, he had 
launched out into objections against the 
principles by which the business of elec- 
tion bad been guided, for these last forty 
years. The present certainly was a pe- 
riod when the illumination of the human 
mind became every day, more and more 
wonderful ; and, no doubt, the hon. pro- 
prietor, and two or three other members 
of that court, conceived themselves to be 
not only able to illuminate the present 
body of directors and proprietors, but to 
stultify those who had gone before them 
for ages. The present mode of proceed- 
ing with elections had been in existence 
ever since the year 1774. At that time, 
the legislature made an alteration in the 
mode of election ; and, °o differently did 
the legislative body tl ink <.i ilu court ef 
directors, from what the hon. proprietor 
appeared to feel, that, by the 17th of 
George III, to which he alluded, the 
election was entrusted— to whom? not 
to the general body of proprietors— but, 
every confidence being placed in the good 
sense of the directors, it was left to them 
to adopt that mode of election which ap- 



peared to be the most proper. The hon. 
proprietor smiled— but, if he would look 
to the law, he would find the fact to be 
as he had stated it. The hon. proprie- 
tor’s smile, was, perhaps, an indication 
of approval — it was a good-natured smile 
and he hailed it as a favourable omen. 
So far from rebutting, the hon. proprie- 
tor had actually succeeded in establishing 
the objection of his hon. friend. It had 
been said, that certain motives influenced 
the committee of by-laws, in recommend- 
ing the alteration. He agreed in this 
statement. There was a motive ; and 
what he would ask, was it ? Why cer- 
tainly the motive was to do away the 
house-list. ( Hear , hear , from Mr. D . 
Kinnaird.) He was glad to mark the 
cry of “ hear ” from one voice ; it was 
not echoed by any other, and he hoped it 
would remain single and unsupported. 
The hon. proprietor had called the mo- 
tive, which actuated the committee of 
by-laws, an honourable and constitu- 
tional jealousy. An honourable and con- 
stitutional jealousy \ — of whom ? Of men 
who came forward to the proprietors and 
called on them to re-elect those who 
they were conscious had done their duty, 
to the utmost of their abilities, in the 
situation in which they had been placed. 
If they did recommend the ex-directors, 
what was their reason for doing so ?— 
They did it, because they entertained a 
fair and honest belief, that those who 
had been tried, were likely to serve the 
company with as much zeal and integrity, 
as any of those new men, from whose 
abilities the hon. proprietor seemed to 
expect so much. The purity of gold 
could only be discovered by placing the 
metal in the fire ; and, if the ex-direc- 
tors had performed their duties, while in of- 
fice, fairly and honourably, he would say 
they were entitled to their re-election 
( hear , hear !) The hon. gentleman had 
stated a hypothetical case to the propri- 
etors. It was, perhaps, very ingenious, 
but it was not very complimentary to the 
court of directors. “ Suppose (said he) 
that one of the directors had conducted 
himself so eminently well— had behaved 
so nobly and independently— as to attract 
the ill-will of his brother directors. In 
that case, (asked the hon. proprietor) 
how is this obnoxious individual to be 

{ jrotected from the power of his col- 
eagues, by which he may be excluded 
from the direction ?” Now, there could 
not be a more unhappy compliment than 
this; a more unfortunate position never 
came from a gentleman, possessed of 
such enlightened faculties, than to sup- 
.poBe, that twenty-three persous should 
combine to oust a man from bis situation, 
because he had acted meritoriously (hear , 
hear !) Another case put by the hon. 
.proprietor was, that, if a director mis- 
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conducted himself, he still might be re* 
commended to the proprietors by the par- 
tiality of his brethren. 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird — “ It would be 
proper to exclude a director under such 
circumstances ; but, even then, not with- 
out stating reasons for that exclusion.” 

Mr. Pattison continued. — It would be 
the duty of the directors, if any one of 
them misconducted himself, to exclude 
that individual ; and then, undoubtedly, 
some, reasons ought to be adduced. But 
the hon. proprietor had not only said this, 
but he also stated, that reasons ought to 
be giveu for recommending the ex-direc- 
tors. The paragraph containing those 
reasons must appear in the newspapers ; 
and, in all probability, would fill more 
than a column. It would set forth,— 
“ we recommend a certain gentleman, as 
having been long in the direction — or for 
his meritorious services — his independent 
principles — his unblemished integrity,”— 
or for many other reasons which he would 
not enumerate, for fear of calling up a 
blush into the countenance of the hon. 
proprietor. He was sure that a column 
might very easily be filled in descanting 
on such a character.— Well, the directors 
might next come to a man of equal inte- 
grity, but not of equal ability, with the 
gentleman, whose merits they had previ- 
ously noticed. The latter was to taka a 
very small dose of approbation ; his me- 
rits might be contained in a few lines. 
Thus, this new system of recommendation 
would be an apple of discord. The con- 
stant distinctions that would be made be- 
tween individuals would produce great 
mischief. It would create ill-will and 
rancour amongst those persons who ought 
to harmonise with each other, and to dis- 
play the utmost unanimity— that unani- 
mity which was founded on mutual re- 
spect and esteem. — “ But, (said the hon. 
proprietor) one of the greatest inconveni- 
ences connected with the house list is, 
that we are called on to vote for persons 
of whom we know nothing.” Now, 
whose fault was that ? If he were igno- 
rant of those persons, whom the directors 
recommended it was his own fault. If 
he thought proper to look over the pro- 
ceedings of the India House, he would 
find, that those gentlemen were wslt 
known, In consequence of their having 
performed their duty in the most honour- 
able manner. 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird. — This is* a 
misapprehension of what I said.— So far 
from stating, that the character of those 
gentlemen were unknown, I expressly ob- 
served, that it was alibel on the proprietors 
to suppose, that they were not acquainted 
with the services of those individuals* 

Mr. Pattison. — The hon. proprietor, in 
the latter part of his speech, did make 
the observation which he has just repeat- 
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ed ; but, in the early part of his address, 
according to his (Mr. Pattison's) appre- 
hension, he said, “ that the proprietors 
were called upon, under the present sys- 
tem, to vote for those with whom they 
were unacquainted and, if he mistook 
not, the hon. gentleman made a similar 
remark on a previous occasion. He had 
observed, that a list, sanctioned by the 
directors, might be placed in a gentle- 
man's hand, containing the names of per- 
sons whom he did not know ; but, surely 
when gentlemen had served the company 
for two orihree years, they were entitled 
to expect, not only that their names 
should be known, but that the proprie- 
tors should also be well acquainted with 
their conduct. — ( Hear , hear .) — The hon. 
gentleman said, that the mode of pro- 
ceeding, in elections, which had long 
been sanctioned by the proprietors as well 
as by the directors, was a very indecorous, 
a very indecent act. When he asserted 
this, he was accusing of indecency the 
whole body of directors, during the peri- 
od of forty years. He was taunting with 
indecency, the government, and the le- 
gislature, and all those bodies of direc- 
tors, who had sanctioned the practice he 
complained of. Formerly it was consi- 
dered proper to recommend new men to 
the proprietors, as worthy of election. 
That system was afterwards looked upon 
as erroneous, and it was given up. But, 
amongst a body whose affairs were car- 
ried on with as much ability as those of 
any other establishment in the country, 
whose exertions were crowned with the 
utmost success, (and success was indica- 
tive of ability) — he alluded to the Bank of 
England-tlie custom of recommending new 
men to the directors was still continued. 
The directors of the bank did point out, 
from amongst the merchants of the city of 
London, those persons whom they thought 
most eligible to assist in conducting their 
affairs ; and their recommendation was 
generally respected by the proprietors. 
That system of recommendation was laid 
aside by the company ; and the directors 
only stood forward in support of those 
who might be termed preferable candi- 
dates. He (Mr. Pattison) would not give 
up one atom of bis right, as an old ser- 
vant to the company ,— no, he would con- 
tend boldly and fearlessly, that he was 
preferable to any new man, whatever that 
man's merits might be, until a blot or stain 
was seen in his character.— (Hear, hear.) 
The hon. gentleman had spoken of the in- 
difference which the proprietors mani- 
fested to the business of the company, 
and he bad adverted, as a proof of their 
neglect, to, what he called the thin at- 
tendance of the court— -now, the attend- 
ance appeared to him to be pretty nume- 
rous* Undoubtedly, every man had not 
the Mm* leisure, nor the same zeal, to 


enable him to take so active a part in the 
proceedings of the court, as the hon. pro- 
prietor did, on every occasion. But, 
when the elections came on, the proprie- 
tors shewed themselves ; and, if they left 
something to the discriminating judg- 
ments of the directors, and, feeling that 
they were actuated by no base motive, 
they bowed to their recommendation, he 
did not conceive that they deserved to be 
censured for their conduct. With respect 
to the proposed alteration, he confessed 
he felt a total want of capacity to discover 
its merits. The recommendation of the 
committee might he divided into two 
parts. First there was an ornamental 
part — a beautiful vignette of the compa- 
ny’s arms was to be placed at the head of 
the lists. — (A laugh.) — Now, he sup- 
posed the hon. proprietor would he able 
to give him a good reason, why those 
election lists, which had gone through 
the ordeal of two generations, without 
this figure, must at length be decorated 
with it. Some collector of curiosities, 
some venerable antiquarian, might, at a 
future period, if he could procure an un- 
interrupted series of these papers, exult 
in his good fortune. Such a set of docu- 
ments would doubtless form an excellent 
ornament amidst the collection of a vir- 
tuoso. He recollected, in one of Foote’s 
farces, that an amateur was made to boast 
of his having procured a very valuable 
curiosity ; but it turned out to be a col- 
lection of Islington turnpike tickets, from 
the moment the first toll was imposed. — 
(A laugh.) — Now, he thought a regular 
series of those lists, would possess some- 
what of a similar value. There was, 
however, a circumstance that would tend 
to decrease their interest in the eyes of 
the curious ; for every one of those beau- 
tiful documents, in a contested election, 
would be defaced and destroyed — they 
would be covered witli innumerable blots 
and scratches. — (A laugh.) — He knew, 
that those who had been in the habit of 
scratching, would scratch correctly — they 
would read the names and note those 
whom they meant to scratch ; but, if, 
having scratched the paper, they hastily 
doubled it, there would be a duplicate of 
the mark ; and thus an unfortunate man, 
against whom no resentment was felt, 
and who had previously some chance of 
succeeding, might be scratched along with 
an obnoxious candidate; and, indeed, 
the paper might be so filled with scratch- 
es — so many names might appear to be 
marked — that it would cease to be a legal 
list. Those whom he addressed must 
know perfectly well that such things 
might happen in a moment of hurry. 
Perhaps some of those who favoured the 
alteration might propose, that the pro- 
prietors should sit down in their own ca- 
binets ; and, having scratched the lists 
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deliberately, that they should bring them 
to the court. What would follow this ? 
why he supposed the next thing would be 
to exclude pens and ink from the adjoin- 
ing room ; because then no error could 
happen from hurry or precipitation. If, 
however, the recommendation of the com- 
mittee were adopted, every candidate 
must come, attended by a bottle-holder ; 
not for his own refreshment, but for the 
refreshment of his pens . — (A laugh.) — 
He might then dip in the ink, and scratch 
away with the greatest convenience. He 
would maintain, that the system of 
scratching was not one which a gentleman 
of kind feeling, and of an amicable dispo- 
sition would be fond of embarking in. He 
thought before a gentleman placed his pen 
in the ink, and proceeded to scratch, that 
he should well weigh what he was about. 
What was the advantage that a new can- 
didate could hope to obtain from this al- 
teration ? at present, he put his own 
name, twice as big as any other upon the 
lists which he handed to his friends — he 
stood at the top of the candidates on his 
own paper. He then ventured to apply 
to the proprietors for their support. He 
might, as it were, be only the sixth pas- 
senger in the coach ; but yet he contrived, 
amongst his own friends, to appear in the 
first place. What was the consequence 
of this system ? all those lists came into 
the court unimpaired and undefaced — and 
neither insult nor incivility was offered 
to any one of the candidates, because 
the omitting to notice a man, and the 
scratching his name in a list, were very 
different modes of proceeding. The one 
was an act merely of omission — the other 
of direct commission. In the one case, 
the good qualities of an individual were 
overlooked — in the other censure was evi- 
dently passed upon him. Unless better ar- 
guments could be adduced than those al- 
ready brought forward by the advocates 
of the alteration (but he doubted not that 
they had plenty of artillery to bring into 
the field), he trusted the good sense of 
the proprietors would let the system re- 
main in its present state, which had been 
sanctioned by the wisdom of some gene- 
rations; but which was now sought to 
be altered by a very few gentlemen. 
Without knowing the secrets of the com- 
mittee of by-laws he could almost ven- 
ture to say, fearless of contradiction, that 
their unanimous opinion was not in fa- 
vour of the recommended alteration. He 
believed it was carried by a small majo- 
rity. He had certainly no practical mode 
of gaining information on this point ; but, 
from his personal knowledge of the senti- 
ments of some individuals, who were on 
that committee, he was sure that they did 
not vote for the alteration, but were left 
in & minority. He thought they would 
tnpport the directors ; and that they, in 


common with the great body of proprie- 
tors, would give every aid in the defence 
of that system, which had existed for 
many years, and from which no mischief 
had ever been known to result.— (Hear $ 
hear.) 

The hon. I). Kimaird begged leave 
to state, (since the hon director, who 
has just sat down, is so well acquainted 
with the majority and minority that voted 
in the committee of by- laws oti thissubject) 
that he (D. K.) was not present when this 
question was original)) stirred. He never 
was in the committee, when it was dis- 
cussed ; neither was he present when it 
was adopted. He never took any part in 
the course of the business. 

Mr. Dixon observed, that several 
proprietors had come into the court, 
since the discussion commenced, and 
were not acquainted with the nature of 
the question. He hoped no objection 
would be offered to the reading of the al- 
tered by-law agaiu. 

The clerk, by order of the chairman, 
accordingly read the by-law a second time. 

Mr. Dixon then rose and said, that he 
never knew a proposition of a more tri- 
vial nature to he brought under the con- 
sideration of the proprietors, since he had 
the honour of sitting in that court. Of 
what use, he should be glad to know, 
would the ornamental vignette, on these 
lists, be?— would any gentleman shew him, 
that such an ornament could possibly car- 
ry any weight with it ? He had heard a 
great deal about scratching, and he was 
sorry to remark that he had heard so 
much ; because so many gentlemen, who 
were members of that court, came from 
the northern parts of the country, that 
scratching could not possibly be mention- 
ed, without giving offence.— ^ laugh.) 
If the worthy proprietors composing the 
committee of by-laws, who had recom- 
mended the alteration then before the 
court, had gone as far as he wished, (and 
as they would, he thought, one day or 
other) and proposed a by-law, that 
would have the effect of leaving every per- 
son free to judge of the candidates' qua- 
lifications, whether on the house list or 
not, he should have agreed to it. By 
the mode to which he alluded, and the 
propriety of adopting which he pointed 
out on a former occasion, every gentle- 
man might come down, and vote, either 
for one, for four, or for six candidates, as 
he might think fit. He, for one, thought 
he should stand higher in the estimation 
of the directors, if they saw that he had 
spirit enough to shew, notwithstanding 
their recommendation, that he had a 
mind of his own, and that, in giving h|s 
vote, he obeyed its dictates. Many gen- 
tleman, he believed might be found who 
would act upon the same principle. .’’The 
hon. proprietor (Mr. Kinqairi}) had $ai4. 
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u If the directors will recommend candi- 
dates, let them state their reasons for 
that recommendation.'* Why this was a 
thing impossible; — because they must 
state their reasons, either in a general 
sentence, without coming to particu- 
lars, or they must go into a history 
of the merits or demerits of those who 
had been in the direction, which would 
he productive of much evil. It was 
impossible to proceed thus ; or, if pos- 
sible, it would be the greatest absurdity ; 
nay, it would be the greatest height of 
injustice ; because a respectable charac- 
ter might be placed in a situation in 
which he ought not to be placed, by his 
brother directors. He might be held up 
to a degree of obloquy, which, as long as 
he lived, be would never be able to get 
rid of, if his late colleagues pointed him 
out as unfit for the duties of direction. 
He conceived that, when a gentleman’s 
name was simply placed on the list, the 
reasons for thus recommending him were 
almost as well known by the proprietors, 
at large, as if they had been directly 
stated ; and, on the other hand, he be- 
lieved, where a name was excluded, the 
causes which led to that exclusion, could 
not possibly be unknown to the compa- 
ny. He thought, if his mind did not very 
much deceive him, that on one occasion 
the name of Mr. Thellusson was not in- 
scribed on the list ; A Mr. Woodford had 
got into bis confidence, and stated cir- 
cumstances, which led to that omission. 
Those circumstances were not published, 
but the transactions were notwithstand- 
ing well known. As he could not, at 
present, perceive that the proposed al- 
teration would do any possible good, he 
should feel it his duty to vote against it. 

Mr. Camming as a member of the com- 
mittee of by-laws, felt himself bound to 
state, that the committee did not mean to 
deprive the ex-directors of any benefit 
they derived from the house list. He 
had stated, in the committee, that, unless 
the ex-directors were placed at the head 
of the proposed list, he would not consent 
to Its adoption. It was, therefore, agreed, 
that the six ex-directors should be con- 
spicuously placed at the top of it. 

Captain Birch recommended that all 
the lists should be printed, as it would 
he of the utmost convenience to the scru- 
tineers. 

Mr, R, Jackson said, that the alteration, 
then before the court, came recommended 
by a committee, comprising no less than 
Afteen gentlemen, of as high and inde- 
pendent character as any in that great 
city;* They had been ehosen to form the 
doxamittee for that reason, —they had 
font* selected for their character, inde- 
pendence, and talents ; — and, in the last 
weak, so highly did the proprietors think 
of liheir service, that they re-elected them 


to the same important situation. — Sure- 
ly, he did not say too much, when he 
observed, that the recommendation of 
such a committee, came under their con- 
sideration accompanied by no mean cre- 
dentials. The greater part of that com- 
mittee was in habits of intimacy with 
the existing directors, and no man could 
therefore suppose that they had acted 
from any feelings of personal disrespect. 
In his opinion, they had stated reasons per- 
fectly capable of defence, for that which 
they had proposed. The lion, director (Mr. 
Elphinstone) had declared, <* that he had 
no particular interest, more than any 
other proprietor, in the decision of the 
question." He gave credit to this state- 
ment. He believed that the hon. direc- 
tor had no particular interest in the fate 
of the proposition — but, lie did not found 
bis belief on the same reason with the 
lion, director, namely, the advanced pe- 
riod of his life ; because he hoped that 
he would live long, in health, in strength, 
and intellect, to watch over the rights 
and privileges of the company. But he 
felt that the hon. director had less in- 
terest than most men in the question, be- 
cause, through a long and honourable ca- 
reer, he had so well convinced the pro- 
prietors of his independence and integrity 
(and what he had said that morning was 
a proof that he possessed those qualities) 
that he must always be sure of standing 
high on the list, whenever he became a 
candidate for the direction. Let the 
court, for a moment, consider what the 
question then before them was— for he 
never saw a subject more diverted from 
its true and manifest bearing than the 
present had been. The hon. director 
(Mr. Pattison) had stated the proposed 
amendment to be what he called, ** a 
direct attack on the house-list." Such 
an assumption would tend to lead a 
younger and less experienced debater 
than himself to proceed with the con- 
sideration of the system on which that 
list was founded, and with which the 
question before the court had nothing to 
do. The hon. director, presuming on 
the length of the summer days, and on 
the leisure which they all now enjoyed, 
indulged himself in a great variety of 
topics, which were not relevant to the 
question they had to consider. Now, 
what was the question which they were 
to discuss ? It was nothing more nor 
less, than whether they would continue, 
or remove a great moral nuisance which 
had existed for several years. Let gen- 
tlemen consider the scene that was ex- 
hibited at the India House. From the 
portico to the balloting glasses, the pas- 
sages were stuffed with persons who had 
nothing to do with the election. Butlers 
and servants of all descriptions so crowd- 
ed the way, that the proprietors totfld 
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hardly get in.— Here stood a rank of foot- 
men, in embroidered liveries— -there a 
collection of butlers — and, in another 
quarter, a party of miserable venal para- 
sites — men whom the proprietors knew 
to. be such. One pressed forward, and 
said, that his friend or his in ister (for 
the busiuess was as often done by a foot- 
man as by any body else) was perfectly 
calculated to fill the office of director; 
and intimations were regularly given to 
ladies, as they passed, how very hand- 
some they were, as the means of pro- 
curing their suffrages. This was the si- 
tuation in which they were placed; and 
he defied any one to deny, that the scene 
was not more like that which occurred at 
the election of a parish beadle, than that 
which should appear, when the directors 
of a great company were about to be 
elected. When such a fault as this exist- 
ed, it was necessary that some mode 
should be adopted by which the election 
might be carried on in a manner suited 
to their dignity, instead of being shoved 
about amongst footmen, parasites, and 
various other classes of peisons, who bad 
no right to interfere with the proceed- 
ings. Now, could there he a fairer way 
of putting an end to tills disgraceful 
abuse, than by having only one list, 
which should contain the names of all 
the candidates ? 

The lion, director had made many 
remarks on what he termed * ‘ the or- 
namental part of the proposed lists. ” 
He was the last person whom he should 
have suspected of cracking jokes on 
the company’s arms. Those arms which 
their servants looked up to with res- 
pect and veneration — those arms which 
for two hundred years, the company had 
borne with proud dignity, were now turn- 
ed into jest and ridicule by the lion, di- 
rector. He demanded, could the gentle- 
men w ho composed the committee of by- 
laws have selected any thing more proper 
for marking the validity of the proceed- 
ings, at their elections, than the placing 
the company’s arms at the top of the list 
of candidates, which they knew no man 
would dare to forge ? — The lion, director 
seemed to think, that the company’s arms 
would be scratched and blotted. He hop- 
ed, however, that the hou. director would 
always have that reverence for them, 
which would lead him to preserve them 
from staiu. He could, if he pleased, cut 
the company’s arms from the list, and 
then they could not be disfigured by any 
blot or scratch whatever. When the 
lion, director made such observations he 
reminded him (Mr. Jackson) of the sar- 
castic terms in which the most sacred 
things might be spoken of, when argu- 
ment failed. Did not the proprietors re- 
collect that memorable speech, which 
went, more than any other perhaps, to 
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confirm their rights and their privileges? 
In the speech to which he alluded, thei? 
charter was ironically described as a piece 
of parchment with a portion of wax hang- 
ing to it. — (Hear, hear .) — This con- 
temptuous way of describing so sacred a 
document, drew more attention towards 
their charter, and occasioned greater ex- 
ertions to establish its importance and 
validity, than could he well imagined.— 
(Hear, hear .) — He gave the hou. direc- 
tor credit for his iugenuity— but he cer- 
tainly could not compliment him on his 
good taste. — He exclaimed, “ it is clear 
that the committee disapprove of the 
house list altogether and wish to remove 
it.** He quivered in every joint — he 
quivered “ like quills upon the fretful 
porcupine,” when lie apprehended that 
the house list was in danger. “ 1 see 
(said the lion, director) a strong disincli- 
nation to the house list — the recommend- 
ed alteration is a proof of it — and, if I 
have to go seven or seventy miles, I will 
oppose it.” Now was this the fair state 
of the question ? — certainly not. An 
lion, member of the committee stated, 
that “ an alteration of the existing law 
was proposed ; but lie would not have, 
given his consent to it, unless it had 
stood, as part of the amended law, that 
the ex-directors should be distinguished 
from the rest of the candidates.” — (Hear, 
hear .) — Now what could conscious me- 
rit, or conscious fidelity desire more 
than this ! by this provision, those who 
supported the alteration came within all 
the hou. director himself asked. The 
ex-directors (to use his own phrase) 
would stand at the head of the list as 
preferable characters. They would be 
distinguished from all the other candi- 
dates. Was it possible to pursue a fairer 
method, where conscious integrity exist- 
ed, for the purpose of placing that inte- 
grity in the strongest and most prominent 
point of view ? — If something whispered, 
him, he being an ex-director, that he 
was not so popular as he could wish to 
be, he would then endeavour, as had 
been before endeavoured, to carry his 
point, by placing his list on the table, as 
a single aud substantive list. But had it 
not been well stated, that every man who 
took up that list would be seen and ikk 
tieed l If a servant of the company, about 
to ictirc on a pension, or an officer, who 
was proceeding in his military career, ap- 
proached the table, he would not dare to 
take up any thing but the directors’ list. 
If he did (stub was their temper and such, 
their history for years) he would be im- 
mediately proscribed ; not as an 0110111/ 
to the home- list, but as a foe to the direc- 
tors, as being unfriendly to the existing 
state of tilings — perhaps as an enemy to 
the company ; because, when we act 
uith prejudice, we always endeavour to. 
Vol. II. 2B , 
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give the best excuse for our conduct. 
Such a man, he repeated, would be pro- 
scribed, his opposition to the directors 
would never be forgotten — it would fol- 
low him, whenever he applied for any ad- 
vantage— it would pursue him to his pre- 
judice in ev ery instance, where he had 
any thing to do with the company. 
Therefore, it was most dangerous to 
have the house list so continued, that it 
could neither be taken up, nor rejected, 
without the act being noticed ; whether 
individuals either supported or opposed 
it. 

Was this a new source of complaint ? 
no, it was not — some of the greatest 
statesmen that ever looked into their af- 
fairs, expressed their hostility to the sys- 
tem. The late Lord Melville deplored 
the existence of the house list — when, as 
a statesman, he lamented the difficulty he 
found in getting certain business, con- 
nected with the welfare of the country, 
through the India house, he regretted, 
amongst other evils, the continuance of 
the house list ; because, by its operation, 
men without talents were kept in the di- 
rection, as well as those who possessed 
great abilities. It was clear, under the 
present system, that, amongst twenty- 
four directors, there must be a great dis- 
similarity of character, and a great dis- 
tinction of abilities. This had been com- 
plained of repeatedly ; but the least at- 
tempt to remove the evil was complained 
of still more loudly. 

With respect to the committee of 
by-laws, he scarcely knew a fourth 
part of the gentlemen who composed 
it ; but he saw so much firmness and 
so much moderation in their pro- 
ceedings ; he perceived such a desire 
amongst them to perform their functions 
as honest and upright men should dis- 
charge them, that he gave them his most 
Unqualified and unfeigned approbation. 
They had, in his opinion, hit the happy 
medium, when they desired, that a list, 
bearing the company’s arms, to prevent 
forgery, and which should contain all the 
names of the candidates, those of the ex- 
directors to be placed in large characters 
at the top, should be substituted for that 
which now existed. — (Hear, hear .) — His 
bon. friend (Mr. Elpbinstone) in the first 
place, opposed the mode recommended by 
the committee, because it would take up 
a greater number of hours than the pre- 
sent system called for. But, supposing, 
that, instead of delivering a return at 
twelve o’clock at night, it could not be 
made until three o’clock in the morning, 
were three additional hours to be put in 
competition with the dignity and freedom 
of election ?— was that space of time to 
be placed in competition with the benefit 
to be derived from a system of impartia- 
lity, by which every gentleman would be 
enabled to consult his own judgment ? 


“ then (said bis bon. friend) this alte- 
ration will do away the secresy of the bal- 
lot, and the lists as at present established, 
are more handy to the scrutineers.” — 
Now, he believed, that one of the great- 
est difficulties the scrutineers had to en- 
counter, was the classifying the different 
lists as the business was now conducted ; 
because, under the title of amended lists, 
there were frequently not less than twen- 
ty or thirty, which each individual amend- 
ed according to his fancy. Did it not, 
then, stand to reason, that it must be a 
much simpler mode to have all the names 
on one list, and thus to place the ques- 
tion under the immediate view of the 
scrutineers, than to give them the trou- 
ble of classing and calling over a great 
number of lists ? — In some of those lists, 
persons inserted their own names, though 
they were not candidates— some put in 
the names of friends, who did not mean 
to stand — in short, all sorts of extrava- 
gance were manifested on those occasions, 
so that, considering that circumstance, 
connected with others, the adoption of 
the single list was evidently the shorter 
and most advantageous proposition. 

Some years ago, it was proposed that 
there should be an alphabetical list, where 
the names should run in order, without re- 
ference to those persons who had previ- 
ously served the company. The gratitude 
of the proprietors was left to single out 
and to distinguish the ex-directors — but 
the gentlemen who composed the com- 
mittee of by-laws had made a specific pro- 
position, that the ex-directors should be 
placed in a conspicuous situation on the 
list. He did not know that he could 
name a single instance, in the whole 
course of his life, where he refused to 
vote for an old and tried servant. There 
appeared to be a sort of compact between 
him and the person who sought bis suf- 
frage, if he had acted up to the principles 
he professed when he was first elected. 
He had a right, in such a case, to support 
that individual ; but it was one thing to 
act from choice, and another, from com- 
pulsion— it was one thing to be courted, 
another to be forced — he would always 
assert his right to support whom he 
pleased, and to strike out whom he pleas- 
ed— that was the freedom of election — it 
was the purity of election — and certainly 
it was the convenience of election ! 

Thehon. director’s other objection was, 
that the alteration would interfere with the 
secresy of the ballot. He believed, how- 
ever, that the directors in general cared 
very little whether the ballot was open or 
shut— and sufficient, he conceived, had 
been said, to show, that secresy would 
be at least as well preserved under the 
proposed plan, as it was at present, 
while the utmost benefit would be pro- 
duced by the promulgation of regular 
lists, and, above all, by the prevention of 
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any thing that looked like dictation. He 
defied anv man living to rise and say, 
that any fair and valid objection had been, 
or could be advanced, against the species 
of list now proposed. Every person must 
see, that the committee willingly did all 
that could be called for, consistent with 
the freedom of election, when they placed 
the names of the ex-directors at the head 
of the list. 

The honourable director (Mr. Pat- 
tison) had strongly objected to the system 
of scratching. He asserted, that it was an 
improper and unfair thing to scratch the 
name of any individual. Now what was 
this but saying, almost in terms, that 
the house-list was the rule by which the 
proprietors ought to be guided ; and, if 
they scratched it, they offended against 
courtesy and gratitude ? He asserted that 
this was not the law — he contended that 
the constitution of the East India Com- 
pany was freedom of election. And let 
it not be supposed, when he spoke of law 
and constitution, that he meant the same 
thing— they were by no means synony- 
mous terms — constitution was the ele- 
ments — law was the application of those 
elements to our conduct — and our best 
writers had thus defined the terms -.—the 
constitution of the company was freedom 
of election, and the law then under con- 
sideration appeared the best calculated to 
secure that freedom. The hon. director 
had observed, that, if a list, after hav- 
ing been scratched, was folded before the 
ink was dry, a double scratch would be 
formed, and individuals would thus mark 
names which they had not intended to 
erase. This was a fault that might be 
avoided by the use of a little blotting- 
paper, and could not be insisted on as a 
grave objection to an important principle 
of legislation. Now, let tlic court mark 
what the hon. director had betrayed him- 
self into. The other day he had supported 
that by-law which, of all others, was the 
most obnoxious to their interests, and 
which au hon. friend of his endeavoured to 
get rid of, and would, he hoped, succeed in 
his attempt, at some future period. He 
alluded to the by-law which ordained 
that the proprietors should not be at 
liberty to vote for less than five candi- 
dates for the direction, though of the 
persons proposed to fill the situation, 
three might be disliked, on very good 
grounds, by persons who wished to vote 
for the other two. It appeared from the 
argument of the hon. director, that, by 
doubling up a list, when scratched, a du- 
plication Of the marks might be formed, 
and the list, having, in consequence, too 
small a number of names, would cease 
to be legal. Now, if any one argument 
could, more than another, shew the pro- 
priety of bis hon. friend’s proposition, 
the boo. director had hit on it, when he 


said, that an election might be lost, by 
this duplication. Such duplication might 
be a matter of frequent occurrence ; and 
it proved the folly of that by-law, which 
fetteied the judgment of the proprietors, 
and compelled them to vote for persons 
of whom they did not perhaps approve. 

The hon. director (Mr. Elphinstone) had 
started another objection, namely, that, 
in the court-room, there were but two 
tables ; and gentlemen could not vote 
with sufficient secresy. He would class 
this with the former objectiou, which 
could be remedied by the use of a little 
blotting-paper. If two tables were not 
enough, it was very easy to send into 
other rooms, and to procure four more. 
This being done, the inconvenience was 
at an end. But really such objections as 
these hardly deserved notice — and surely 
the proprietors would not suffer them to 
have any weight, when opposed to the 
deliberate recommendation of fifteen gen^ 
tlemen, eminent for their abilities and 
integrity. But, it was said, mistakes 
might arise in the hurry of scratching, 
under the proposed system. At present, 
they had the house-list and the amended 
list to look to — and, he would ask, 
whether it was not more likely, that 
errors should now creep in, than it would 
be, when a proprietor had placed before 
him a distinct list, containing all the 
candidates, and with the names of the 
six ex-directors placed at the top in large 
characters ? Surely, it was infinitely less 
probable that mistakes should be made, 
in scratching from a regular and uniform 
list, which had been examined with at- 
tention, than in marking those which 
were thrust into the hands of the propri- 
etors by strangers ; by the footmen, who 
were in the hall, by the butlers, who 
were placed a little farther on, or by the 
parasites who frequented the balloting- 
room,— all of whom forced lists on the 
proprietors, although, in fact, they had 
nothing legally to do with the election. 
If the use of a little blotting-paper, and 
the introduction of a few more tables, 
removed every objection that could be 
made to a system which would destroy 
the evils he had pointed out, what had 
the proprietors to fear ? By acceding to 
the alteration, they would avoid the dis- 
gusting scenes which were now exhibited 
at their elections— and which, as he had 
before observed, resembled the occur- 
rences that took place at the election of a 
parish beadle— they would likewise avoid 
all that extravagance and folly, which 
misled well-meaning proprietors, who 
were frequently deceived by the amended 
lists. Hundreds of frauds were coinihlt- 
ted by persons thrusting those lists into 
tbe hands of proprietors, at the s&me 
time that they filled their minds with 
statements, relative to the persons whose 
2 B 2 
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cause they supported, which, so far, 
went to destroy the volition of the pro- 
prietors, on tins important occasion, 
when they ought to act decidedly for 
themselves. These frauds would be ef- 
fectually prevented by the adoption of 
one general list. 

' There was another thing which the pro- 
prietors had a right to demand, and which 
they ought to look to with great jealousy 
—he meant the value of thei r votes. Every 
proprietor had a right to look for the value 
of his vote, in his stork, in his character, as 
n member of the company, and in his feel- 
ings, as a tree agent. So long as the 
directors owed their situations to the 
choice of the proprietors, and not to 
compulsion, so long would their votes he 
valuable ; but the moment that freedom 
of election became a mockery, as it was 
endeavoured to be made— 'the moment, 
the proprietors were guided by the house- 
list, and by nothing else — their votes 
would cease to be of any value whatever. 
The directors would not then study how 
to cultivate and conciliate the good-will 
of their constituents — no, they would 
drive the proprietors like a flock, which- 
soever way their own interest called them - 
Considering the subject, in every possible 
point of view, he thought that a better, 
a more prudent, or a more moderate ic- 
commendation, could not beimagincd,tlian 
that which had been introduced to the 
court by the committee of by-laws, it 
shewed every fair predilection for the 
tried servants of the company, while it 
gave to the proprietors an opportunity of 
exercising their judgment — and, there- 
fore, it should have the support of his 
vote. He hoped it would be approved of 
in the present court ; if it were, he was 
convinced it would be confirmed in the 
next. Should it, however, be over-ruled 
here, the resistance to a proposition so 
moderate, so pure on the face of it, and 
founded in principles so just, wonld cer- 
tainly give rise to farther discussion — to 
special courts, when the proper season 
arrived — and perhaps to a ballot, which 
no man could deny on so important an 
occasion. If it were resisted, and on 
such grounds as had been .advanced, it 
became a question of power, and must 
be submitted to on that day, and perhaps 
on the next. But, if the opposition to 
the recommendation of the committee 
were not bottomed in wisdom and virtue, 
those who supported the proposition 
would finally prevail. He wished that 
their lists should be pure, and that the 
ex-directors should he placed at the top 
of them, as preferable candidates — but 
be never would consent that the direc- 
tors should compel any person to vote for 
those whofli they conceived fit to become 
members of the executive body. 

Mr* Fresfylcl# did not mean originally 
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to say a single word on the question. 
Not being aware of the discusssion, he 
had not prepared himself for it — and, in 
fact, he attended the court on another 
business. Still, however, he hoped to 
he excused in making a few observations 
on what bad fallen from the learned gen- 
tleman who had just addressed the court. 
He wished to separate from the speech of 
the learned gentleman, that which was 
immaterial, and to examine that which 
appeared to he at all material. He would 
do this chiefly for the purpose of shewing 
the learned gentleman, that what he had 
stated to the court was not what he had 
promised. The learned gentleman bad 
adverted, in strong language, to the 
scenes which were presented at the period 
of election. Now, could any importance 
he attached to those observations, wheu 
applied to the question immediately be- 
fore the court ? Would the proposition, 
if carried, tend in any measure, to pre- 
vent the inconveniences he spoke of? 
Did the learned gentleman mean to say, 
that, in the* event of the alteration being 
agreed to, it would be irregular, im- 
proper, and illegal, for persons to attend 
the elections as they did at present? Could 
he preveut ttiosc persons from saying, 
“ Mr. A. or Mr. B., is a most respectable 
character, he is perfectly calculated for 
the situation of director, and we request 
>ou to vote for him." The learned gen- 
tleman complained of, lie believed, an 
lion, e/c-director, for having reasoned, 
that this was a question between a house- 
list and no house-list. — (Here Mr. I J at- 
tison intimated that he teas not an ex- 
director )— and he observed that this was 
not the true state of the question. If so, 
he begged leave to remind the learned 
gentleman, that 9-10Llis of his speech 
were intended to shew that the house- 
list was improper and ought to be dis- 
continued. Why, then, did the learned 
gentleman follow up that which he ceu- 
sured previously as an irregularity ? In- 
deed, instead of 9- 10 tins of the learned 
gentleman’s speech being intended to ex- 
pose the mischiefs that were produced by 
the house-liBt, he might affirm that its 
whole object was directed to that end ; 
and, unless they were ready to look to 
the house-list, in the abstract, no reason 
could be adduced for recommending the 
alteration. 

But, it was said by an honourable 
proprietor (Mr. D. Kinnaird) that this sug- 
gestion arose from a principle ofhonour- 
ablejealousy ; now it was on the ground 
of honourable jealousy alone, that he would 
vote, not for, hut against, this proposi- 
tion. It was the honourable jealousy he 
felt (and the court would give him credit 
for the motive, or otherwise, as they 
pleased) for the character of the propri- 
etors, that impelled him to oppose the 
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motion. He felt deeply for the honour 
of the company, and he should continue 
to think, that the proprietors were as 
little likely, at the present moment, to 
vote improperly, or without discrimina- 
tion, as any other body of individuals.— 
(Hear, hear.) Therefore, he felt an 
honourable jealousy to have it stated, 
distinctly, that the proprietors voted with 
proper caution and discrimination, whe- 
ther they used one list or another. The 
amendment, he conceived, was uncalled 
for : and, as he was anxious for the ho- 
nour and integrity of the proprietors, he 
should hold up his baud against it. 

Mr. Tinning, attending in his place as 
a proprietor, and feeling so much as he 
did, as a proprietor, (in which character 
alone he came on that day), could not 
hear a question started, which avowed 
for its object, a benefit to the proprietors 
at large, without feeling it to be his duty 
to give an opinion upon the subject, it. 
had been said, that those who were in 
favour of the old mode of voting, were 
in favour of what was indecent and im- 
proper. Now lie could not sec the sub- 
ject in that point of view ; and so much 
did lie approve in principle of the old 
mode of voting, that he must have some 
very satisfactory and cogent grounds made 
out before he could consent to abandon 
it. it had been insinuated also, that if 
the present proposition were not adopted, 
the motives of those who opposed it 
would be liable to a just imputation of 
partiality and sinister feeling. For his 
own part, he could not be deterred by 
any apprehension of that sort from doing 
what appeared to him to be the duty of 
every proprietor who valued the true in- 
terests of the company, in so far as the 
consistency and prudence of its proceed- 
ings were concerned. The proprietors 
had only to attend to the plain and 
simple consideration of what their own 
good required them to consult upon the 
subject, that bad been brought before 
them. It seemed to be taken for granted 
by those who advocated the present pro- 
position, that it would be adviseable for 
those gentlemeu going out of the direc- 
tion by rotation, to consult with some 
anxiety their own interest, by attending 
to what seemed to be calculated for the 
interest of the proprietary. Now if this 
were the case, or if the proposition con- 
tended for, were really calculated for the 
interests of the proprietary at large, it 
might be natural that such directors 
would feel anxious to adopt a course 
which was likely to procure them some 
popularity from those constituents, whose 
support they might he again desirous of 
possessing; and that consequently they 
’ would be foremost to give way to the 
new arrangement. But it did not, there- 
fore follow that the alteration proposed 


waR in point of principle free from ob* 
jection ; for although it might seem ad- 
viseable for such directors to acquiesce in 
the measure, yet it was for them to con- 
sider whether they wore not really doing 
that which would in the result be in- 
jurious to the proprietors. It was, how- 
ever, a mistaken notion to suppose that 
the proprietors would derive a greater 
advantage than what they already enjoy- 
ed under the present system, by adopting 
the new one ; or, that in fact the di- 
rectors, going out of the directory, would 
be in any way benefited by giving up 
their objections to the new system, in 
the expectation of securing, under all 
circumstances, the favour of their old 
constituents. On the contrary, the mode 
which had been hitherto adopted, left to 
every proprietor the fairest and fullest 
opportunity of exercising his own judg- 
ment upon the merits of every candidate, 
whether he was an ex-director, or not ; 
aud if an ex-director should have con- 
ducted himself in sucli a way as to de- 
serve tlie reprehension, or rejection of 
the proprietors; there was nothing to 
prevent the exercise of their right of re- 
prehension or rejection. No man could 
doubt, that if there was any thing par- 
ticularly obnoxious or improper in the 
conduct of any director, let him be whom 
he might, the proprietors would still 
have the privilege of exercising that right 
which they had always enjoyed, of ma- 
nifesting their free and uncontrouled 
sense of his services, either by directly 
rejecting him, or of marking their opi- 
nion of his conduct in such a manner as 
to prevent the repetition of the supposed 
abuse. This privilege had long prevailed, 
and had been invariably exercised ; there- 
fore, until some strong case was made 
out, shewing that this privilege was in- 
vaded, he saw no pretence for intro- 
ducing any new and unprecedented al- 
teration in the established system of vo- 
ting. 

Supposing then, that the present re- 
solution were rejected, the proprietors 
would still have the privilege of canvass- 
ing the pretensions, and reflecting upon 
the conduct of every candidate for the 
direction. It was for the proprietors, 
therefore, to consider whether they 
would now, for the first time, make a 
shew of jealousy, in a case where such 
jealousy was in no way justifiable by any 
circumstance which could in the smallest 
degree excite alarm. Would they, with- 
out reason, adopt a mode of proceeding, 
without any sufficient case being shewn 
to justify such a proceeding ? The court 
of directors — as proprietors— were there- 
fore justified, in setting their faces against 
a proposition which had for its object 
to thrust aside an established practice 
that ought not to be lightly abandoned. 
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Seeing no grounds for the proposed alter- 
ation, he, for one, should certainly op- 
pose the measure recommended. 

Mr. Pat tie on rose to explain. The 
hen. and learned proprietor who had 
lately spoken (Mr. Freshfield) adverted to 
him (Mr. P.) as one of the e<r-directors. 
He begged to inform that hon. gentleman 
(to his, Mr. P.’s great satisfaction), that 
he was now actually in the direction. 
But if he had been one of the ex-di- 
rectors, he should have felt himself 
equally justified in expressing his sen- 
timents of opposition to the measure, in 
the same manner as he had already ex- 
pressed it. ' He was now, however, a 
member of the court of directors for the 
ensuing four years, and he hoped, for 
that period, to have the pleasure of re- 
coming so. With respect to the impu- 
tation thrown out against him by the lion, 
and learned proprietor, of having treated 
the India Company’s arms lightly, he 
begged to say, that the hon. and learned 
gentleman was completely mistaken in 
his ideas upon that subject. No man 
more highly venerated than he did those 
institutions and principles of which the 
company’s arms were the symbols. For 
his own part, he thought that the exhi- 
bition of the company's arms, as ap- 
plied to the subject matter of the present 
discussion, was highly honourable to the 
proprietors. 

Mr. Homrth in reply, said he could 
not but regret that this subject had gone 
so much at length, and should, in the 
course of argument, have given occasion 
to the introduction of topics which were 
quite irrelevant to the proposition before 
the court. The object of the alteration 
he proposed, was simply to maintain the 
independence of the directorial body, 
and to preserve the purity of the election 

candidates for that distinguished ho- 
nour. This was the object which he 
had in view when recommending the 
measure to the court ; and he had hoped, 
that in the discussion of it, gentlemen 
would have abstained from adverting to 
subjects which could only tend to divert 
attention from the plainness and sim- 
plicity of the measure. It would not 
fail to be recollected, that the proposition 
in question had been unanimously ap- 
proved of by the committee to whom the 
flttbjeot had been referred, who were of 
pfanon that it was clearly a measure 
wteently calculated for the preservation 
'Of decorum and purity of election to the 
dhftiBloriai body. Now, he could not 
ipw ls the Justice of the observations 
«f an honourable director (Mr. Pattison), 
whose aentiments he always listened to 
with gmtt atteotiea, and who seemed to 
*hfcsk that this measure was intetition- 
aflr brought Jarman* with a view of 
th worin g a sanctum upon the direction. 
Beally, he could not see upon what 


grounds such a supposition could be jus- 
tified. For himself he might truly say, 
and in saying so, he was speaking the 
sentiments of the committee, that in the 
consideration of the subject, not the least 
object in view was, a due attention to the 
true interests of the directorial body. Most 
unfeignedly did he declare, that in bringing 
forward the subject, he had sincerely at 
heart the interest? of that body. He 
would venture to say, that there was no 
man in that court who felt more deeply 
than he did for the interests and the 
welfare of those gentlemen who dis- 
charged the executive duties of the com- 
pany. It appeared to him to be for 
the good of the company that the di- 
rectorial body should not be a fluctuating 
body ; and lie would venture to say, that 
whatever measure was calculated for that 
object would be found injurious to tlie 
company. With these scutimcnls lie 
could not but feel anxious for tlie adop- 
tion of a system which appeared to him 
beneficially calculated for regulating the 
succession of the directorial body. Un- 
fortunately this subject had been mixt 
up with topics calculated to throw pre- 
judice upon the real ami true object of 
the measure, which had principally in 
view the abolition of the house list. 

For the information of the court, he 
would shortly state what passed in the com- 
mittee upon the subject when discussing 
the expediency of the present measure ; 
amongst other duties which excited their 
attention, they desired to have a history 
of the house-list — its origin, and its ap- 
plication. The subject was brought be- 
fore them, and it came out that the house 
list, as it was called, was signed every 
year by twenty-four directors, whence it 
was called the house list. The com- 
mittee saw a paper signed by those 
twenty-four directors, not as a corporate 
and collective body, but in their indi- 
vidual capacity as proprietors. The ob- 
ject of this appeared to the committee to 
be, to impress upon the public mind, that 
the signatures of those twenty-four di- 
rectors to the house-list, were no more 
than the signatures of twenty-four pro- 
prietors. There were other subjects 
which the committee fell upon, which 
respected the application of this house- 
list, in order to trace whether it was not 
applied in a different manner from that 
which was held out. Perhaps the mea- 
sure to which he alluded might never be 
brought forward ; but in their proceed- 
ings the committee were actuated solely 
by the consideration, that it was vitally 
essential that the proprietors should have 
their elective franchise free, and 11a- 
biassed $ and that they should not be 
subjected to the danger of having their 
right of voting at their own will and 
pleasure taken from them. U i forward- 
ing this object, it appeared to the com- 
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jnittee, that whilst they were upholding 
the privileges of the proprietors, they 
were, at the same time, doing that from 
which the directorial body would derive 
a benefit. But, in defeuce of the com- 
mittee, he must say, that, with respect 
to the application of the house-list, their 
opinion was not distinctly asked ; and, 
iudecd, the majority of them did not 
wish to enter into the subject. It was 
never substantially brought forward, but 
merely hinted at. They principally con- 
fined their attention to the object before 
them, and they unanimously approved 
of the expediency of a measure which 
seemed calculated for the independence 
of the proprietors in the exercise of their 
elective franchise, and for the benefit of 
the directory. 

An lion, gentleman had said, that 
the bank directors would be vilified by 
this proceeding ; now it so happened 
that there were three bank directors 
upon that committee, and when this 
discussion took place, the hon. gen- 
tleman and those bank directors dis- 
tinctly approved of the measure, and 
said, that it was a very desireable and 
proper proceeding. He (Mr. H.) was 
now speaking in the presence of gentle- 
men who were upon that committee, 
and, therefore, if he spoke untruly he 
was open to immediate correction. There- 
fore those hank directors, having dis- 
tinctly approved of the measure, he was 
at liberty to say, that the hon. gentleman 
was under a mistake when lie supposed 
that there was any imputation internled 
to be cast upon the bank directors. The 
real aud true ground of the present pro- 
position was to correct what he con- 
sidered to be an abuse in the mode of 
election. It was notorious that the sys- 
tem which had hitherto been in use di- 
rectly militated against the idea of a free 
and impartial election ; for, by that sys- 
tem which authorized the use of different 
coloured lists of proprietors, it was im- 
mediately discernible by the eye whose 
paper it was that appeared upon the 
election, and who the candidate was for 
whom the proprietors voted. Now, 
though it might be said, that this had 
arisen from mere accident, yet it was 
desireable that even accident should be 
guarded against. Why should there he 
different coloured lists at all ? and why 
should there be any more lists than one ? 
If there were but one, all such accidents 
would he at once obviated. His object 
was to have but one list, which would at 
once remove every suspicion in that mode 
of election. It had been said, that this 
was a mere trifling measure, and de- 
serving of little or no consideration ; 
now, if it was so trifling, how came it 
to be treated with so much seriousness 
by the directors? It was thought right 
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to consult the company’s standing coun- 
sel, whether the mode was Irregular or 
not, this circumstance at once removed 
the idea that the directors themselves 
thought lightly of it. Their own conduct 
shewed that they thought the measure of 
so much importance as to deserve a most 
serious consideration. He could tell them, 
that if they did not really think so, they 
ought now to learn, that it was a subject 
of the most serious consequence ; and bd 
could assure the proprietors, that if they 
did not adopt the measure proposed, they 
would sacrifice one of their most valu- 
able privileges. Probably those directors 
who were elected last year, and had four 
years of their time to come, would feel 
more indifference on the subject than 
those whose time was on the point of 
expiring ; but those gentlemen must re- 
collect, that although for the present 
they were not within the controul of the 
proprietors, yet the time would come, 
sooner or later, when they would be 
within their reach. However, he should 
he exceedingly sorry that the measure 
should be supported on the other side of 
the bar, by any apprehensions, or induce* 
ments of that nature. He contented 
himself with stating the broad and fair 
objects for which the measure was 
brought forward, deprecating, as lie did, 
any undue or improper motives in the 
mode of considering it. His principal 
hostility was aimed at the use of printed 
lists i and his principal object was to 
introduce the practice of using writ tin 
lists . The by-law, therefore, which he 
recommended, had a wholesome and con- 
stitutional object in view ; and he con- 
jured those proprietors, who did him the 
honour and the justice to believe, that 
he was influenced by no Other motives 
than those which concerned the public 
good, to come forward and support him 
in the prosecution of a measure of vital 
importance to the interests of the direc- 
torial body, and essentially necessary to 
the dignity, the welfare and the success 
of the company at large. 

These being the objects of the mea- 
sure embracing, as it did, a simple pro- 
position for the benefit of the company, 
he siucerely hopedit would be adopted. 

Mr. Kinnaird said that having been 
a member of the committee, he begged to 
offer a word or two to the court, by way 
of explanation. Unquestionably be had 
every apology to offer as having been the 
original cause of diverting in some degree, 
their attention to points somewhat be- 
yond the mere questiou before them : 
but it was notorious that in that place he 
had previously expressed bis opinions 
upon the subject of the house-list. Those 
opinions he believed, were known to the 
committee, the members of which were 
pretty well satisfied of the vote lie in? 
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tended to give upon the subject, although 
In point of fact, he did not vote. He had 
attended the discussions in the commit- 
tee, and had merely said that every thing 
which tended to simplify the measure, he 
would most cheerfully encourage, and 
that the question itself in principle should 
meet with his hearty concurrence : but 
as their measures did not go sufficiently 
far, to satisfy his views upon the point, 
he should withdraw himself from the im- 
mediate purpose of their deliberations. 
Now, he would really put it to the pro- 
prietors, whether, after the strong opini- 
ons which had been expressed by the 
committee, they could hesitate for a mo- 
ment in promoting their views, by the 
adoption of the present measure. It 
might be said that the committee were 
not unanimous upon the subject ; but 
clearly there had been a large majority 
in its favour. Undoubtedly the opinion 
of that committee which consisted of fif- 
teen gentlemen, was the more entitled to 
consideration, when it was recollected 
that it was selected and nominated by the 
directors. He ought not to say, per- 
haps, nominated but proposed by the di- 
rectors, and he believed most honourably, 
and in deference to public opinion. It 
was but justice to say this ; but he felt, 
from the conduct which they had pursued 
in the court upon all occasions, that the 
proprietors had little reason to expect 
they would treat with much defer- 
ence the declared opinion of the commit- 
tee. He might, however, consider that 
their conduct in proposing the commit- 
tee was a very honourable proceeding on 
their part, more particularly, as some of 
the members of it had expressed their 
opinions decidedly in opposition to them. 
It was not the least remarkable circum- 
stance that one of the members of that 
committee was a gentleman of high cha- 
racter in the commercial world. He 
meant Mr. Baring, lie was also a member 
of the directory of the bank of England, 
and he looked to this question upon its 
true principle. The proceeding being 
sanctioned by such authority, the court 
had very just ground, for entertaining the 
measure, as one pregnant with the great- 
est advantages to the proprietors. No 
doubt, the subject was open to a variety 
of observations, and had, in fact called 
forth a great number of extraneous topics ; 
but, simply and abstractedly considered, 
fhfe point lay in a very narrow compass 5 
and although it did not give him all the 
gatififection he could wish, on account of 
Its limited extent : yet as it came before 
the court in its present shape, he was ex- 
tremely happy in giving it his support 5 
and he confidently hoped that the propri- 
etors would open their eyes to their own 
Interests, and satisfy by their unanimous 
approbation the sense of their committee.. 


There was nothing cloaked or concealed. 
It was a plain and simple proposition, 
and embraced nothing but what appeared 
in plain and express terms. It was 
nothing more or less, than, that there 
should he but one list, instead of the nu- 
merous coloured lists which had hitherto 
been in use : so that no proprietor should 
be able to see how another voted. The 
evil of the former practice was manifest, 
and glaring : for by the use of coloured 
lists of proprietors, every man who stood 
at the glass would be able to see in what 
way the proprietors had voted on each 
particular list. It was, therefore, highly 
desirable that the present measure should 
be carried into effect. Unquestionably, 
though some respect ought to to be p'-dd 
to old forms, yet it appeared from the 
confession of the hon. director immedi- 
ately within the bar (Mr. Pattison) that 
some alteration was absolutely necessary 
in the system : for that lion, gentleman 
seemed to confide in his own security by 
reason of his having been elected for four 
years certain : this seemed to be com- 
pletely stultifying the notion of a free 
and independent election : for it was 
manifest that during these four years 
the proprietors had no controul over the 
actions and conduct of the directors so 
elected. 

When he (Mr. K.) made use of the 
word indecent , as applied to this mode 
of election, he did not mean that it was 
indecent in a moral point of view. Inde- 
corous was, perhaps, a more appropriate 
word ; and certainly he did think that it 
was a most indecorous mode of proceed- 
ing. The hon. and learned gentleman 
over ihc way— 

The Chairman here interposed, and 
said that the hon. gentleman was now ex- 
ceeding the bounds of mere explanation, 
and reminded him that there tvere other 
gentlemen who might be desirous of ex- 
pressing their sentiments upon the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Kinnaird said he was desirous of 
paying every tribute of respect to the 
opinions of other gentlemen : but if he 
had got into any irregularity, it was only 
iu imitation of the liberty taken by other 
gentlemen. If the rigid rule of order 
was to be enforced against him, he hoped 
that the like rule would be enforced 
against other gentlemen, and that the 
hon. chairman would preserve the sys- 
tem of regularity, equally towards all 
the proprietors. 

The question was then put upon the 
new by-law ; and upon a division being 
demanded, the numbers appeared as fol- 


lows : — 

For it 31 

Against it .... .. 51 


Majority against it.. 20 
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The Chairmen declared the motion to 
he carried in the negative. 

Tlie supplemental report of the com- 
mittee was then brought up and read as 
follows : 

v Among the alterations proposed to. 
be submitted to the proprietors, it will 
be perceived that* your committee had 
passed a resolution, to recommend for 
adoption of the general court the follow- 
ing addition to the by-law, chapter VI. 
section 9, page 30, viz. 44 And that no 
44 proprietor, holding an office or place of 
“ emolument under the crown , shall be 
44 eligible to become a director** But 
upon communicating this, together with 
the other recommendations of the com- 
mittee, to the court of directors, doubts 
arose with them of the legal validity of 
such a restrictive regulation, if added to 
your code. 

44 These doubts were submitted, in the 
form of a case, to counsel, and were sus- 
tained by the following opinions thereon, 
subscribed by the Attorney and Solicitor 
General, Sir Arthur Piggott and Mr. 
Serjeant Bosanquet, viz . — ‘ Youi 4 opinion 
is requested, 

44 4 Whether, if a by-law shall be 

* adopted to the following effect, it will 

* be valid and effectual : — 

44 4 Item, it is ordained, That no por- 
4 son shall be elected a director of this 

* company, within two years after having 
4 held any office in the civil, military, or 
4 maritime service of the company ; and 

* that no proprietor holding an office or 
4 place of emolument, under the crown, 
4 shall be eligible to become a director.* 

“ Opinion. 

44 4 By the charter of King William, 

* all members of the company were eli- 
4 gible to be directors, provided they 

* were natural-born subjects or natural- 

* ized, and were holders of 2,000/. stock 
4 for their own use. By the 13th George 
4 III, cap. 63, sect. 2, a further special 
4 limitation is introduced. 

4< ‘ This being the constitution esta- 
4 blished by charter and by statute, we 
4 think that it is not competent to the 
4 general court, by any by-law, to narrow 
4 the quali ficati on of proprietors to be 
4 elected directors, and that the proposed 

* by-law would therefore be void ; and 
4 if it be a desirable measure for the in- 

* terest of the East-India Company, we 
4 think it can now only be effected by the 
4 authority of the legislature. 

(Signed) “ ‘ W. Garrow , S . 

* Shepherd , A. Pigott, J. B. 
4 Bosanquet / 

44 4 Lincoln* s Inn , May 20th, 1816/ 

44 This opinion, as it appears to your 
committee, has thrown a new and im- 
portant light upon more than one of your 
present -by-laws, but particularly ou this 
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very by-law, chapter -VI, seetlon 9, as -it 
now stands, and has stood for many 
years : the incapacity of maritime officers^ 
as ordained in the said by-law, being au- 
thorised neither by charter nor statute. 
The only remedy, as it appears by the 
opinion of counsel, as above stated, now 
to be found, 44 is iu the authority (Of the 
“ legislature/’ 

" Your committee therefore recoin* 
mend to the proprietary an application to 
Parliament for a bill,* to render valid this 
important regulation, which has been act- 
ed upon for so many years, but, h* it now 
appears, illegally; and that one 'of the 
clauses in the said bill -be, 44 That no 
44 proprietor, holding any office or place 
44 of emolument under the crown, be eli - 
44 gible to become a director.** 

(Signed) H. Howorth, Chairman 
of the Committee of By-laws ; 
Geo. Camming, P. Heatly, TV. 
Drewe, Thos. Lewis , David Lyon , 
John B. TValsh , D . Kinnaird** 

44 East-India House, 6th June, 1816/* 

Upon the question being put from the 
chair, “ that this court do agree with the 
said resolutions," 

The hon. Mr. Lindsay rose and said, that 
a proposed addition so obviously pointed 
at himself, that he requested permission 
to say a few words. He did expect from 
the committee, what they had in common 
courtesy stated, that no conduct of his 
had been the cause of bringing forth this 
new addition to the by-laws : and be 
trusted he might on this occasion take 
the liberty of stating to the court, that 
since he had had the honour of a seat 
behind the bar, he had endeavoured to 
discharge his duty to the best of bis pow- 
er and ability. — (Hear!) — Previous to 
accepting the office he had made himself 
well acquainted with the duties of it ; and 
the consciousness of his having at all times 
acquitted himself to the best of his abili- 
ties, for the interests of the proprietors, 
emboldened him now to present hi mpm 
to their notice. As a proof that herliad 
not been wanting in disposition to serve 
them faithfully, he had been absent only 
two days from his duty, siuce he had been 
in the direction, and that absence was 
occasioned by severe indisposition alone. 
He begged leave to disdain the imputa- 
tion, that he could be influenced by any 
personal motives, either to deviat efrom 
his duty, or to act upon |»Hiiciples such 
as the new by-law imputed to him. — 
(Cries of 44 no imputation** !) — It was very 
true that he did hold a place under go- 
vernment ; but he trusted it would be be- 
lieved that such a circumstance would 
not influence him in giving a vote, if it 
was not a conscientious on&.-*-(Hear .) — 
The committee of by-laws had discovered 
that the maritime servants of the compa* 
Vol. II. 2 C 
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ny were set aside by the by-laws for two 
years before they were eligible as candi- 
dates for the executive body. He (Mr. 
L.) had been a maritime servant of the 
company for thirty years ; but he was not 
it* the habit of looking into the statute 
book. However in the by-laws he had 
discovered that it was the wish of the 
East Iudia proprietors, that he should go 
through two years probation, before he 
presented himself to their notice. This 
probation be had gone through before he 
was elected, and he begged leave to say, 
that on no occasion whatever had the 
maritime servants of the compauy come 
forward as candidates for the direction, 
without going through the required pro- 
bation. Indeed so strictly had this rule 
been observed, that an hon. friend of his, 
an ex-director, had given up the oppor- 
tunity of being elected, because he want- 
ed a tew days of the two yeais— that hon. 
friend had completely given up all his ex- 
pectations of success well founded as they 
were, because he would not do what 
might be Construed into an infringement 
of the law. It was clear therefore, that 
the mode of election as applied to the ma- 
ritime servants of the company was per- 
feotly free from objection ; and if any 
gentleman in that situation should venture 
to violate that rule, the proprietors had 
the power of rejecting him. With re- 
spect to the objection made to directors 
holding situations under the government ; 
if that was considered a valid objection, 
it was very easy for the proprietors to 
prevent a candidate of that description, 
from securing his election, without any 
new by-law — or if it appeared that such 
a director had misconducted himself 
while in office, was it not within the 
power of the proprietors to shew they dis- 
approved of his conduct, by rejecting him 
when he offered himself again for elec- 
tion ? For his own part he should be ex- 
tremely happy to be tried by that test. 
He should endeavour to act for the bene- 
fit of the company to the best of his pow- 
er and ability, aud when he should have 
occasion to offer himself again to the pro- 
prietors, he hoped he should be found to 
have done his duty with honour aud fide- 
lity, and that in consequence thereof they 
would return him again to his situation. 
He felt it a proper delicacy to retire du- 
ring the further agitation of a personal 
question; but before he departed he 
Should conclude his observations by say- 
ing, that if the court of proprietors should 
express only the appearance of a wish 
that he should resign his situation in the 
directory, he should have no hesitation 
in paying them that Compliment ; and a 
very small one he considered it to be, af- 
ter the high honour they had conferred 
upon him .—(The hon. director then left 
H \e court J 


Mr. Howorth said, it was necessary, 
before be stated the grounds upon which 
this measure was proposed, to answer a 
particular observation which dropt from 
the lion, director who had just quitted the 
court. He (Mr. H.) hoped no one could 
think that there was any ground for the 
supposition that the measure should have 
a retrospective effect, so as to operate to 
the disadvantage of the hon. director. 
For himself he must profess the measure 
which he proposed had not any allusion 
whatever to that hon. director, and no- 
thing would give him greater pain than 
the supposition that it could affect hint 
directly or indirectly. St> highly satisfied 
was he (Mr. H.) with the past conduct 
of that hon. director, that whenever he 
thought proper to stand another election- 
lie (Mr. II.) would give him his most 
hearty support. 

With respect to the subject itself it was 
in principle of the utmost importance^ 
and he could wish that the hon. gentle- 
man could find some other means of avail- 
ing himself of the partiality which the 
proprietors had for him, than the influ- 
ence of his particular friends, an influence 
which was always justly the subject of 
jealousy. He must call this influence 
which was exercised by the directors un- 
constitutional, because the power lodged 
in their hands by the legislature, was u 
power given them expressly for the 
purpose of protecting the public from the 
undue influence of the crown ; and whoe- 
ver remembered that peiiod when Mr. 
Pitt with his incomparable talents endea- 
voured to defeat the bill brought in by 
Mr. Fox, must also remember the peculiar 
energy with which that distinguished 
statesman dwelt upon the dangers of in- 
troducing ministerial influence into the 
direction of the affairs of the East India 
Company. It was impossible to forget 
the forcible and convincing manner with 
which he pointed out the danger of allow- 
ing the ministers of the crown to hare 
any coutroul whatever over the executive 
government of the company. With such 
an authority as this upon such a subject, 
it was impossible he conceived for the 
court, wishing well to its own independ- 
ence, to resist the proposition. He (Mr. 
H.) had endeavoured to collect together 
different authorities upon this very point. 
The first selection he had made was front 
the petition ©f the court of directors 
themselves of the 28tli of May, 1783, 
against the regulating act. He thought 
that this authority ought to hqvtf the 
more influence with the directors than 
auy other, because it was an expression of 
their own sentiments at that time. The 
prayer of that petition concluded with 
this strong language upon the subject of 
this very influence, “ that it will, under 
colour of regulation, virtually traxa&r 
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them te the crown/'— In 1803 , -as he had 
already stated, Mr. Pitt, in the debate 
which then took place, insisted on tire 
danger of introducing ministerial influ- 
ence into the direction of the affairs of 
the Ka.<st India Company ; and he contend- 
ed that tin* powers granted by the legisla- 
ture to the executive body of the Hast In- 
dia Company, was placed in their hands 
expressly to protect the public from the 
undue influence of the crown. Mr. Dun- 
das ip the same debate said, “ that the 
executive body of the East India Compa- 
ny should be distinct and independent of 
the executive body of the crown/' Du- 
riug the late debate in the House of Com- 
mons upon the present charter of the 
company, Lord Castlereagli expressed 
nearly the same seutiments : lie said, 
“ that there existed a constitutional bar 
to any other system than the present, and 
that the patronage should not be trans- 
ferred without the most ample guaids. 
It would be such an evil as the public in- 
terest should not be exposed to, without 
the most grave necessity ; but if unfortu- 
nately it became unavoidable, he would 
meet that necessity on the admitted 
ground, that government should be di- 
vested of the patronage altogether." lie 
(Mr. II.) should now go to the opinion of 
the learned gentleman not now in his 
place (Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet) delivered 
recently before the King’s Bench, upon 
the subject of a mandamus ; that learn- 
ed gentleman said “ there is but one 
object in all the East India Company’s 
acts, uamely, to provide an efficient 
government for the administration of 
affairs, at the same time keeping from 
the ministers of the crown any possible 
influence whatever, either by appoint- 
ments to offices or grants of money." 

With this body of evidence from au- 
thorities which nobody could question, 
he (Mr. H.) would venture to say, that it 
was impossible to set up any argument 
against the present measure. Whoever 
remembered the case of Mr. Thornton, 
must feel the necessity of that constitu- 
tional guard which he now wished to 
place upon the independence and consti- 
tutional purity of the directorial body. 
The object of the present measure there- 
fore was to preserve the constitutional 
rights of the country, and maintain its in- 
dependence against the influence of the 
crown. The legislature had granted those 
rights and privileges, and it was the duty 
of the company to protect them to the 
utmost. It certainly was not his object 
■that the measure should have a retro- 
spective operation, and therefore it had 
po allusion to the lion, director who had 
just left the court. Most certainly the 
committee, wished that he should still 
hold lijt situation in the directory, but he 
{Mr. fl,) would answer for the whole 


committee that they w^re unanimous in 
thinkiug that this was a measure highly 
proper to be carried into effect. 

Mr. Camming begged to state oue sin- 
gle word in illustration of the argument 
urged by the last lion, gentleman. It 
was a very well known fact that the go- 
vernment of the country wished to ap- 
point a certain person to the government 
of Madras, and made ail the interest they 
could with the court of directors to sanc- 
tion that appointment. The directors 
not feeling that the person so named was 
a man proper to fill the situation, very 
manfully refused to sanction the appoint- 
ment. lit* (Mr. C.) therefore begged to 
ask the question, whether if half the 
directors had places under govern- 
ment it was likely that the directorial 
body would have the power of resisting 
the influence of that government ? clearly 
not. I le only mentioned this, as one rea- 
son, why lie thought that persons holding 
situations under the crown ought not. to 
have seats in the directory. 

Mr. Maberley thought it necessary that 
he should say a few words with respect to 
what was now passing before the court 
and more particularly as it affected his 
lion, friend who had left his seat. The 
lion, member who brought this subject 
forward had certainly made out a very 
good hypothetical case, but certainly he 
(Mr. M.) for one did expect that the hop. 
gentleman would have shewn some actual 
abuse, before he ventured upon the intro- 
duction of new laws. It was necessary 
at least that he should point out, and sub- 
stantiate by fact, some defect in the old 
law, but the lion, gentleman had neither 
shewn general abuse nor individual abuse, 
and therefore it appeared to him (Mr. M.) 
that this alteration of the by-laws was 
wholly unnecessary ; and he should hold 
it to be so until it was proved that the 
old law was completely inefficient. With 
respect to the particular cast* of the hon. 
gentleman who had left the court, he did 
not wish to say any thing on liis behalf, 
for the hot), gentleman (Mr. Howorth) 
had expressed himself so strongly in ap* 
probation of the conduct of that hon. di- 
rector, that if he should again offer him- 
self to the proprietors he (Mr, H.) for 
one would be the first to give him a vote. 
Therefore he (Mr. M.) must presume the 
lion, gent Jem an to be perfectly aware that 
the hon. member had done his duty ho- 
nourably and properly (hear, hear ,) — 
But the hon gentleman had stated, that it 
was necessary to adopt some measure to 
i estrict the government from having any 
influence over the company. He (Mr. 
M.) most completely agreed with the hott. 
gentleman in that sentiment, for he cer- 
tainly thought that no one should have 
any influence in the court, but tUc propri- 
etors at large ; but the measure seemed 
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to him (Mr* M.) as he understood it to 
be intended to protect the proprietors. 
If he understood the hon. gentleman, the 
Object of his proposition was, to protect 
the proprietors themselves ; now really 
he thought that this was rather an affront 
than a compliment to the proprietors, for 
the inference to be drawn from it was 
that the proprietors could not protect 
themselves. The proprietors wanted no 
Btich protection ; they could always de- 
fend their own rights and privileges, they 
could always defend themselves against 
any undue influence. Surely it could not 
be said that any candidate for the direc- 
tion, however great his influence might be, 
could force himself into the office against 
the sense of the proprietors. Even if his 
hon. friend who had left the court had 
the misfortune to displease the proprie- 
tors, they might, if they chose, reject 
him when lie again presented himself for 
.their suffrages, they might tell him “ sir 
, you are not a fit man for us : it is very 
true you have done your duty, but as you 
are a servant of the government we cannot 
elect you.” Now he (Mr. M.) would be 
glad to know why the proprietors should 
wish to exclude a man from holding a si- 
tuation under the government, if in hold- 
ing that situation he had done his duty to 
the company. There was no pretence for 
saying that the appointment of his hon. 
friend, under the government, disqualified 
him. It should be recollected that the 
hon. gentleman, alluded to, had given up 
the greater part of his time to his duties 
in that place; it should be also recollect- 
ed that he had held the office under go- 
vernment subsequent to his election ; but 
that circumstance had not the least ten- 
dency to abate his diligence in the service 
Of the company. No man could insi- 
nuate that since his election he had not 
done his duty fairly and conscientiously. 
Whenever his lion, friend came lor ward 
pgain to the proprietors no man should 
ever have it in his power to accuse him 
pf having departed from his duty, or of hav- 
ing negelected what he owed to the com- 
pany. That hon. gentleman had all along 
conducted himself with honour and in- 
tegrity, and if the proprietors did not 
phoose to elect him, it was not for any 
fault of hiB own. Under these circum- 
stances he (Mr. M.) thought that the 
measure iiqw proposed was quite unne- 
pessary, because it did not give the pro- 
prietors greater power than they already 
possessed, for they had already the means 
pf rejecting every candidate who present- 
ed himself for their suffrages. 

Mr.JIowortA in explanation contended, 
that the power given to the company was 
for the purpose of protecting the public 
worn the. undue influence of the crown 
If fhp bon, gentleman, who spoke last,’ 
fought there was up barm in haying one 


CAtyorraTv 
or two servants of the government in the di- 
rection of the company, there was unsay- 
ing to what extent his argument might he 
carried, for if one or two could not pro- 
duce auy mischief, neither could ten or 
any other number. Indeed, according 
to that hou. gentleman's notions, the 
whole body might be servants of the 
crown for any harm they could do. Did 
the hon. gentleman mean to drive the 
case to that extreme conclusion? He 
(Mr. H.) would ask the hon. gentleman 
another question, would he wish that a 
member of the board of controul should 
be a director of the East India company ? 
for there was nothing to prevent such a 
circumstance taking place, but a sense of 
common danger in the proprietors. What 
then was there in the present measure 
which was not bottomed in the same 
principle? The court had already seeu 
enough to dread the influence of govern- 
ment in the conduct of their affairs. The 
recent proceeding in the court of King’s 
Bench, upon the subject of the mandamus, 
was a tolerable specimen of the length to 
which the interference of government, in 
the affairs of the company, might be car- 
ried ; it was true this latter question was 
yet a subject for future inquiry, he (Mr. 
H.) only alluded to it merely to call the 
attention of the hon. gentleman to the 
alarming extent to which his doctrine 
might be carried. The hon. gentleman 
was mistaken in supposing that the sole 
object of this measure was to protect the 
proprietors ; its further object was the 
protection of the public from the undue 
influence of the crown. 

Mr* IS laherly in explanation said, that 
he had still a right to assume, from what 
the hon. gentleman had just declared, that 
the intention was to protect the proprie- 
tors. lie had now to give the same an- 
swer that he did before, that the propri- 
etors were ready and had the power to 
protect themselves. It was very true that 
in point of principle it w r as right that 
the proprietors should have the power of 
controling the influence of the crowns 
but that was a power which the proprie- 
tors already possessed ; for they might 
say of every man who presented himself 
as a candidate for the direction, that he 
was not a fit man to be elected. There- 
fore he submitted.that it was quite unne- 
cessary to make a new law for controul- 
ing the exercise of any supposed power 
claimed by the crown, in influencing the 
company’s elections. The crown had no 
such power, and if it was attempted to 
be exercised, the proprietors had always 
the means, and possessed the spirit of 
keeping it within bounds. 

Mr. Randall Jackson thought it was 
necessary to attend somewhat to the form 
of the court's proceedings. He under- 
stood that it was in the contemplation of 
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the committee of by-laws to propose 
this as a by-law, namely, “ that no ser- 
vant of the crown should l>e eligible to 
become a member of the court of direc- 
tors.*' It was thought necessary by the 
executive body, to lay this very solemn 
and important question before a very 
considerable number of the gentlemen of 
the bar. They were of opinion that such 
a by-law would not be valid, inasmuch as 
the company's charter contained no 
power to authorize theinactment of such 
a law, and thus by a side wind to lessen 
the qual ideations of candidates for the di- 
rectory, as prescribed by the charter. — 
This question, therefore, came before 
the court in the shape of a report of the 
opinion of the committee of by-laws. 
That committee also said “ we do not 
press it upon you as a by-law, inasmuch 
as the opinions which you, the directors, 
have taken, say, that the company have 
no power to lessen the qualifications of 
persons who may offer themselves as can- 
didates for the direction." This was in 
their very words ; they said we have no 
right to lessen the choice of the proprie- 
tors, amidst all the multitude of the king’s 
{subjects, who may be eligible as directors. 
The committee of by-laws having Come 
■to this conclusion that the company had 
110 right, to alter their by-laws, it was 
for the court to consider to what an 
enormous extent this doctrine might be 
carried; why, it would be clear from this, 
that almost half the proceedings of the 
company for many years past were illegal. 
How inconsistent was this opinion of the 
learned lawyers with those opinions that 
had been takeu respecting many serious 
alterations which had been made in other 
by-laws ? It was well known that great 
alterations had been made in many of 
the by-law** of the company, the legality 
of which had never yet been questioned. 
Those by-laws had been laid before suc- 
ceeding counsel of the company, who had 
reported all such by-laws to be valid ; 
what then must the inference be, from 
this new doctrine which bad now started 
up for the first time ? why if the com- 
pany had no authority to alter their by- 
laws for regulating the mode of their 
elections, and that in fact those alter- 
ations which they had made, for many 
years past, for lessening the number of 
kiug's subjects from which the propri- 
etors were at liberty to choose their di- 
rectors, were in truth made without 
•any authority 5 the court therefore must 
eee what an extraordinary effect such 
an opinion would have upon the pro- 
ceedings which had hitherto taken 
place. Already it was ’seen that in 
order to effect some security as to the 
independence of the members of the di- 
rection, it had been declared by the by- 


law that no maritime servant of the com- 
pany should be an eligible candidate for 
that situation, without two years proba- 
tion, although there was nothing in the 
charter which authorized the company to 
make such a by-law. Therefore it might 
be very well said, that the committee had 
fallen into an error upon this subject, in- 
asmuch as that very by-law to which 
their opinion referred, contained a special 
provision as to maritime servants. He 
(Mr. J.) did not at all question the law, 
against the high authorities which had 
been consulted upon the subject, but he 
ventured to say, that what he pointed out 
clearly shewed into what an error the 
company had fallen ; it proved that for 
many years past, the company had been 
enacting by-laws, which they had no 
right to pass ; and if any man would take 
the trouble to look over the number of 
by-laws which had been passed, he would 
find that the company had taken upon it- 
self, to pronounce disqualifications against 
the eligibility of certain persons to be- 
come candidates for the direction, notone 
of which was sanctioned by the charter. 
Now, if this proposition which was thus 
newly propounded was in its nature va- 
lid, it would have the effect of setting 
aside no inconsiderable number of the 
company’s by-laws. How then did this 
question stand ? — the committee did not 
feel themselves authorized to recommend 
the enactment of the by-law, and conse- 
quently they-eatered into a resolution re- 
commending the company to apply to par- 
liament. If this recommendation was 
found necessary, with equal propriety 
might they have recommended the com- 
pany to apply to parliament to have its 
sanction, not only with regard to their 
maritime servants, the by-law respecting 
whom could not be valid, but also with 
regard to all the other by-laws which had 
been passed without the sanction of the 
charter. If it was necessary to apply to 
parliament to authorize the company to 
pass a by-law, declaring that servants of 
the crown shall not be directors, then 
came the discussion as to the propriety 
even of that by-law which had been pro- 
mulgated with so much authority by the 
hon. chairman. 

He (Mr. J.) intended to discuss for a 
moment the expediency of the proposi- 
tion, whether or no, servants of the 
crown should be eligible candidates for 
the direction. It was extremely bard 
upon committees of by-laws— it was ex- 
tremely discouraging to all those to whom 
the company committed the task of Iegis- 
lation, if when they came forward with 
a proposition upon general principles, for 
the court immediately Co constitute, such 
a proposition into a personal accusation ; 
for such a mode of treating a subject was ia 
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his opinion unfair and unjustifiable. He 
would put it to every man in that court* 
who hod a pr o per feeling upon the sub- 
ject, whetherfliat was a right mode of 
discussing the question before them. For 
his part, in all subjects of such a nature, 
he attended to the arguments against the 
thing but not against the fact. It was 
most unfair — indeed it was most discou- 
raging — to tell a committee of this descrip- 
tion, that if they ventured upon inquiry 
and thought proper to bring forward 
principles, they were bound to communi- 
cate facts ; and in the adoption of their 
principles, to apply them to the man, and 
not to the thing. It was quite clear that 
the committee did not mean to apply the 
intended law to the gentleman who had 
left the court ; on the contrary it was 
their wish and intention to exempt him 
from its opetation, because it never was 
within the scope of their imagination to 
recommend any tiring like an c,r post fac* 
to law. There had been considerable 
reasons given, why the company did not 
think proper to desire Mr. Thornton to 
retire from the direction upon his imme- 
diate acceptance of sueli an office ; but it 
would be a little too hard to desire Mr. 
Lindsay, all whose history had been one 
undivided tissue of meritorious service, to 
retire from his office, when the company 
did not express any disposition to desire 
Mr. Thornton to resign his office in the 
directory. But that did not shake the 
principle at all in the slightest degree 
-upon which the present measure was 
founded, for, however meritorious Mr. 
Lindsay might be, auotlier man might 
become a servant of the crown, and get 
Into the direction, who was of a very dif- 
ferent dcscrijUiou ; and however small 
the danger of this might be from present 
circumstances, yet it might so happen 
that the direction might be filled by gen- 
tlemen of a very different character and 
disposition ; and even admitting that 
there might be nothing very glaring in 
their conduct, yet there were many little 
circumstances which would render such 
gentlemen ineligible on other grounds for 
the direction ; it was very unfair there- 
fore to treat the committee as if they 
were acting from personal motives to- 
wards particular individuals. Was it fair 
to tell those lion, persons, “ gentlemen, 
though your views may be very proper 
and honourable, and though you may 
have no improper motives, yet it is evi- 
dent, you are directing this measure 
against A. B. and C.” Now even the 
supposition of this was very unfair to- 
wards gentlemen who acted under the 
authority of the directors themselves. But, 
the fact was not that the measure was 
aimed at any particular individuals ; it 
was quite clear that it was not aimed at 
Mr* Lindsay, and even if it had been ori- 


ginally aimed at that gentleman, the pur- 
pose would be defeated by the fair and 
honourable history of his whole character, 
since his election to the directory ; and 
therefore in all events that gentleman 
would be fairly entitled to maintain his 
situation, during his present four years. 
An hon. gentleman (Mr. Maberley) con- 
tended that his hon. trieml (Mr. How- 
orth) was hound to shew that the old law 
had been abused before a new one was 
attempted to be introduced. Now the 
reason why sueli a ease had not been 
made out was perfectly obvious ; the fact 
was, that the thing, never was thought of 
before. Mr. Thornton was the first man 
who thought proper to come down with 
an appointment under the crown to take 
his seat in the direction, and to stand be- 
tween the company and the crown. U un- 
doubtedly that conduct of Mr. Thornton 
was taken to be matter of great exception 
to hi in, if lie (Mr. J.) might judge by the 
universal concurrence of private conver- 
sation. He (Mr. J.) agreed with the hon, 
chairman of the committee, that the con- 
duct of Mr. Thornton had given rise to 
the broad and constitutional determina- 
tion, upon which the present measure was 
founded. But the question was neither 
more nor less than this ; (namely) whe- 
ther the company would, or would not 
.allow the crown to interpose its influence 
in its affairs. The measure would not 
affect Mr. Lindsay in any way whatever, 
during the existence of his present au- 
thority. If his hon. friend's proposition 
meant any thing, it meant no more than 
to prevent the members of the court of 
directors from becoming, at their pleasure, 
instruments in the hands of the crown, to 
influence the concerns of the company. 
It was quite a fallacious argument to say, 
that the remedy was always in the hands 
of the proprietors, tor, said an hon. gen- 
tleman, “ if you don't like the candidate 
you need not elect him." This argument 
was quite erroneous ; for suppose the di- 
rectors, whom the proprietors had just 
elected, should step into offices under the 
crown, what remedy had the jnoprietors ? 
Suppose that the four gentlemen who 
were elected last April, or the six or se- 
ven gentlemen who were elected within 
the two or three years before them, should 
become servants of the crown, how then 
could the proprietors help themselves, if 
such directors continued in office during 
the remaining unexpired term of their 
service ? Generally speaking, unless there 
was some gross miscouduct or strikingly 
improper practices, the proprietors would 
have no remedy. Undoubtedly iu such 
cases as Jie had alluded to, it was well 
known to be the law, that if a director 
displeased the court of proprietors, they 
might call a committee, and desire him 
to retire from his office. The law cer- 
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tainly was independent of the directors, 
and such it was, as he had stated, by the 
law of the charter of William, and con- 
firmed by every act of parliament down 
to the present time. Certainly the pro- 
prietors might give notice of dismissal in 
one court, and have the notice carried in- 
to effect, in a second j so that, in point of 
fact, if a director displeased them, there 
was some remedy against him. This 
was clearly the law ; but it was much 
better to provide against any temptations 
to misconduct, by a previous law, disqua- 
lifying servants of the crown from parti- 
cipating in the executive power of the 
company. 

What the lion, gentleman had said upon 
leaving the court, had given him (Mr. J.) 
some satisfaction. The lion, gentleman 
had said, that if the proprietors should 
think proper, for their security, to require 
that he should give up his office as a di- 
rector, lie would be ready to surrender 
the situation to their wishes. Now he 
(Mr. J.) did not kuow precisely, what the 
wishes of the proprietors were upon this 
subject; but he for one confessed, that 
it was some consolation to the court to 
see such a spirit manifested by the lion, 
gentleman, when there was a proposition 
thus suggested, that no director should 
continue a servant of the crown. The 
lion. gent, had vary fairly said, that if the 
proprietors wished it, it was a compli- 
ment he was ready to pay them, and lie 
added that, in truth, it was a very small 
compliment. As to the smallness of the 
compliment, it was not very material, 
and if it were the honour only, he was 
sure the honour would be relinquished by 
not sittiug behind the bar. Au lion, gen- 
tleman (Mr. Cummin:,) had illustrated 
the principle of the present measure, l»v 
mentioning a fact where the government 
had attempted to controul the company 
in the appointment of a governor to the 
Madras establishment. Now he (Mr. J.) 
begged further to remind the court, that 
no less than four, five or six attempts of a 
like nature had in the last six years been 
made, by government, to induce the court 
of directors to receive the recommenda- 
tions of the crown, as to the government 
of India. Under such circumstauces 
could it be expected, according to the or- 
dinary motives and feelings of human na- 
ture, that if five or six of the directors 
were placemen under the crown, they 
Would not sincerely wish to conform to 
the desires of government ? It was not, 
however, to be understood, that in legis- 
lating against the possibility of such a 
subserviency to the crown, that any tiling 
more than the principle and not the pn - 
ton was contemplated. The great priu 
eiple of legislation was not to consider, 
tint in the preservation of certain sys- 
tem, mankind would of themselves be ex- 


cellent, — it was not that a Certain degree 
of excellence existed in mankind by which 
the legislator was guided, but the wimle 
arcana of legislation was, 'for the purpose 
of preserving human nature from the 
temptations to violate their duty, to which 
in certain situations they might he ex- 
posed. It was impossible, therefore, to 
appreciate the advantage which this addi- 
tion to the by-law must procure for the 
company. The sole object of it was to 
declare that the servants of the ciwn 
shall not have a scat amongst the direc- 
tors. There was so much propriety 
in the principle of the thing, that it 
could hardly be supposed any thing per- 
sonal was meant by the gentlemen who 
brought it forward. If ever there was a 
public question submitted to the court, 
this was one ; and there w as no man 
who had a public feeling could vote against 
it. 

The Chairman begged to state, that if 
the legal opinion of the learned gentle- 
men, namely the Attorney General, the 
Solicitor General, and Sir Attliur Pig- 
got, was a sound opinion, it was quite 
dear that the proposition before the court 
could not be entertained ; for the pro- 
position went to say, “ it is ordered so 
ami so.” It seemed right, therefore, 
that the court should obtain the law first, 
and have the authority of the law, be- 
fore they went the length of declaring, 
that such and f.uch regulations should be 
tlie rules of their conduct. 

Mr. tunnuird said, it was with a view 
to follow up the resolution, declaring the 
propriety of an application to parliament 
upon this subject, that he should now 
propose a resolution, founded upon the 
words of the by-law. He meant to 
confine his proposition merely to a reso- 
lution. Probably it would have the same 
moral effect, as if it were in substance 
a new law ; for it could hardly be sup- 
posed, that any director, or candidate 
for the direction, would think of otter- 
ing himself as a director to the court, 
who had not been two years in this 
country ; or, in other words, two years 
out ot the company's service. Seeing 
that it was the wish of the proprietor* 
at large that such a regulation should 
take place, and although that regulation 
had no effect at this moment, at feast 
the court weir told so by the learned 
gentleman (Mr. Sergeant Jiosanqitet), 
who hud declared that it would have no 
legal and binding effect upon the pro- 
prietors. He (Mr. K.) therefore thought 
it adviseable, that a resolution should 
bo passed, at the present court, to 4iie 
effect of the proposed by-law. The re- 
solution he should suggest would be this, 
" It is the opinion of this court, that no 
proprietor of East-India stock, holding 
my office or place of emolument under 
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the crown, shall be a fie person to be- 
come a director of the company." If 
tiiis resolution should be passed, it would 
have no effect as to the intentions of the 
committee, nor would it in the smallest 
degree affect the present directors, and 
particularly not the lion, gentleman, who 
had left the court, and at whom it was 
erroneously supposed this proceeding was 
aimed. The contrary of this was quite 
manifest ; for it was distinctly under- 
stood, that if an application should be 
made to parliament, it would be advise- 
able to have a clause inserted, that the 
by-law should not have any retrospective 
effect. It was, however, going a little 
too far to suppose, that if that hon. 
gentleman should again present himself 
as a candidate for the directory, that no 
exception would be made to him on the 
ground of his holding an office under go- 
vernment. This was looking a little too 
far into the womb of time, if gentlemen 
supposed that the hou. gentlemen would 
be re-elected at all events. He (Mr. K.) 
was not disposed to enlarge upon the 
question, although the mischiefs which 
the measure was intended to obviate 
were quite manifest. He, however, con- 
curred with an hon. gentleman, who 
stated, that it might happen that a 
member of the board of controul might 
become one of the directors. He (Mr. K.) 
would just submit, for the information 
of proprietors, who might not recollect 
at this moment, that, by the act of 
queen Anne, directors of the Bank of 
England were excluded from becoming 
directors of the East India Com pany . This 
furnished abroad an irresistible precedent, 
in point of analogy, for the present pur- 
pose. If it was improper to admit di- 
rectors of the Bank of England into the 
executive body of the company, upon the 
supposition of their having too dose a 
connection with government, a fortiori, 
how much stronger was the objection to 
actual servants of the crown. It was 
incumbent, therefore, upon the pro- 
prietors, if they had any regard for the 
independence of the company, that they 
should interpose their best exertions on 
behadf of a measure so well calculated to 
attain that object. There was no say- 
ing where the influence of the crown 
would stop, if it were at all permitted to 
directors to hold situations under govern- 
ment ; for if one or two gentlemen were 
allowed without question to hold ap- 
pointments under government, why might 
not the whole body of directors enlist 
themselves under the banners of the 
crown. The object of the present mea- 
sure wu so strong in principle that it 
Could hardly be resisted for a moment. 
If the proprietors could not obtain the 
object of their wishes in that room, it 
was highly probable that the matter would 


come under the consideration of par- 
liament, and that too, in a matter much 
less honourable and satisfactory to the 
court than if they themselves came to an 
unanimous resolution upon the question. 
Beside this, the concurrence of the court 
of proprietors in the measure, would 
carry more credit to the public, than if 
the subject was brought forward under 
other circumstances in parliament. He 
concurred in the sentiments expressed by 
his hon. aud learned friend (Mr. Jackson), 
against the supposition, th t this measure 
was brought forward from any personal 
considerations. It certainly was vei^r 
hard upon the committee, who acted thus 
honourably in the service of the pro- 
prietors, that they should be subjected to 
the imputation of personal motives, when 
they came to a declaration of the im- 
policy of allowing servants of the crown 
to become members of the court of di- 
rectors. The injustice of this observa- 
tion was the more obvious, when it was 
very well known that the measure was 
not intended to have a retrospective in- 
fluence. The committee had acted upon 
broad and general principles, and he 
was quite sure, that if they had imagined 
their proceedings would give any personal 
uneasiness to the hon. director alluded to, 
or that any previous communication with 
him upon the subject would have been 
acceptable, most readily would they have 
taken such a course as was most agree- 
able to that hon. gentleman. Really no 
one but himself could have imagined that 
the proceedings of the committee were 
aimed at him ; for certainly the com- 
mittee themselves were not influenced by 
any such motives as were attributed to 
them. Had the hon. gentleman given the 
slighest intimation, that their proceed- 
ings were painful to him personally, they 
would certainly have worded their com- 
munication, in such a manner, as that it 
could not by possibility be construed into 
an allusion to the hon. gentleman. If 
the friends of the hon. director had any 
doubt upon the subject, he (Mr. K) was 
perfectly ready to concur in any resolu- 
tion of the court, exculpatory of the hon. 
director who now held the office, and 
stating, that the court had no reason to 
find fault with his conduct during the 
time he held the office. He (Mr. K.) 
should be extremely happy to concur in 
any resolution, which the friends of the 
hon. gentleman might think necessary to 
his exculpation. Had not the subject been 
taken up by the hon. gentleman’s friend 
(Mr. Maberley), he (Mr. K.) would have 
been happy to do justice to the character 
of the hon. gentleman, which it was 
erroneously supposed had been called in 
question. 

The Chairman said, that for the order 
of the proceedings of the court, he should 
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lik» to know, In the first place, what the 
proposition was which was actually be- 
fore the court. 

Mr. Kinnaird said there was no ques- 
tion. 

The Chairman observed, that the course 
which the proceedings - had taken was 
this It stood as a motion before the 
court, “ that the court do agree in the 
supplementary report of the committee 
of by-laws.” Now that motion should 
either be agreed to, or withdrawn ; for 
until that was done, there was no mo- 
tion properly before the court. If the 
object of the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, in submitting the resolution he 
suggested, was to bend the attention of 
the court to the present subject, it appear- 
ed to him (the Chairman) that his object 
would be equally effected by withdrawing 
his resolution ; for the subject had been 
fully considered by the committee of by- 
laws, which was composed of pro- 
prietors, and that committee had made 
their report, which had been read $ and 
it appeared to him (the Chairman), that 
the report of that committee would have 
the same effect as a resolution founded 
upon it. 

Mr. Kinnaird explained, and said, that 
the reason why lie had thought such a 
resolution necessary, was, from the cir- 
cumstance of the report having been made 
by the committee before the information 
was received from the directors, respect- 
ing the opinion of the learned lawyers 
upon the legality of such a new by-law. 
Had the report come before the court, 
unconnected with the legal opinion, his 
(Mr. K.’s) resolution would certainly 
nave been unnecessary. But having this 
legal difficulty interposed in the way of 
the court, so as to prevent their carrying 
the proposed new by-law into enactment, 
he had thought it necessary to suggest 
the resolution which lie had submitted. 
Otherwise he should not have thought it 
expedient, or necessary, to submit sucli 
a proposition. Upon consideration, how- 
ever, it appeared to him, that the sup- 
plementary resolution of the committee of 
by-laws would have the effect he pro- 
posed, without calling upon the court to 
form a resolution of the like import. 

Mr. Maberley contended that tlte re- 
solution suggested by the hon. gentleman 
would be quite unnecessary, even for the 
purpose for which he was disposed to re- 
commend it ; for as it would be requisite 
to apply to parliament to obtain this by- 
law, and supposing his hon. friend (Mr. 
Lindsay) should stay in the direction for 
three years, it would he another year be- 
fore this by-law Would take place ; and 
Uterefore the hon. gentleman’s resolution, 
in favour of his friend, would be wholly 
Unnecessary on that ground. 

•Mr. Kkmaird said, that what the hon. 
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gentleman who spoke last had stated, was 
the very reason why he (Mr. K.) thought 
it necessary that the resolution should' 
pass ; for if a year should elapse before 
the proprietors could get an act of par- 
liament, that was a reason why, even 
during that year, the power of the crown 
should be stopped, by preventing its ser- 
vants from holding seats in the directory. 
If the act of parliament were to take 
place within three months, lie (Ms; IL) 
should not think the resolution necessary; 
but, under the circumstances of the case, 
seeing that some mischief might be done, 
even during the coming year, he did think 
the resolution necessary. 

1 he hon. Mr. E/phinstone said, that the 
proposition of the hon. gent, who spoke 
last should not be entertained without due 
notice. It was not the practice of the 
court to take up motions of such a kind 
without due and regular notice. 

Mr. Haworth submitted, that the best 
way of coming to a proper conclusion of 
the present debate, was, to postpone the 
subject until some day when tlte town 
should be full, and there was a numerous 
attendance of proprietors ; for as a great 
many gentlemen were either going, or had 
gone out of town, there was no prospect 
of having a full court until the next 
season. It would be better therefore to 
postpone the matter for the present, and 
in the mean time, the subject, taken al- 
together, might he turned over in the 
the minds of gentlemen who were then 
prevented from giving their attendance. 
What had already taken place could cer- 
tainly do no harm, and he was prepared 
to say that when the subject came to be 
fairly and fully considered, the recom- 
mendation of the committee would be 
found to be bottomed in good sense and 
constitutional principles ; and he was per»- 
suaded, that an unanimous concurrence 
in their sentiments would be the result. 
No doubt the court of directors would fix 
a day for the confirmation of the by-laws, 
which had already passed tluit morning, 
and when that day arrived, the proposi- 
tion for the further consideration of the 
present measure, might be appointed for 
some other occasion, as the convenience 
of the court of directors might suggest* 4 

Mr. R. Jackson concurred with the last 
hon. member, who spoke from within ttye 
bar (Mr. Elphinstone) In thinking, that it 
was not competent for any gentleman 
to submit a proposition of the kind al- 
luded to without due notice. The conve- 
nience and regularity of the court’s pro- 
ceedings, required that such a regulation 
should be adopted. It was competent, 
however, for the hon. chairman of the 
committee to give notice on a future day, 
that he should more such and such a re- 
solution. This notice might he given On 
the nest meeting which should take place 
Vol. II. 2 D 
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W the further consideration of the by- 
laws ; and certainly he (Mr. J.) might 
®afely say, that whatever the report of 
the committee might be upon this sub- 
ject* there could be but one opinion as to 
the propriety of the measure. It was, 
however, not likely that any practical de- 
termination could be formed, until the 
first court immediately before Christmas, 
when the season for business would re- 
commence. Indeed it would be hardly 
possible to have the subject fairly sub- 
mitted to the proprietors, until that pe- 
riod should arrive. 

The Chairman expressed himself ex- 
ceedingly desirous to consult the conve- 
nience of the court, and when the next 
meeting should take place, for the con- 
firmation of the by-laws passed on that 
day, it would be competent for the lion, 
gent, to give notice that such and such a 
proposition would be brought forward. 
The court might meet again in a week, a 
fortnight, or three weeks, or at the earli- 
est period, in order to confirm what had 
been just adopted, and upon that occasion, 
notice might be given of a proposition for 
going to Parliament, and carrying the in- 
tended purpose into legal effect. 

Mr. Howorth said he would most rea- 
dily acquiesce in any encouragement which 
appeared most honourable to the court. 
The next general court which would 
meet upon the transaction before them, 
would be a court called merely pro forma , 
for the confirmation of the by-laws upon 
Jhe table. Whenever that period arrived 
he should feel it to be his duty to give 
notice of a, resolution of the court, to 
adopt the communication made by the 
committee of by-laws upon this impor- 
tant subject. 

The Chairman intimated that the 
court of directors intended to order the 
assemblage of a general court for that 
.day week, in order to confirm the busi- 
ness of this day. On that occasion the 
,hon. gent, who spoke last might come 
forward and give notice, that on a future 
day, his motion would be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Howorth said he had no possible 
.objection to this arrangement. 

MAJOR HART’S CASE. FURTHER PAPERS. 

Mr. Howorih rose again and said, that 
there was a subject in which he was par- 
ticularly interested, as well for the ho- 
nour of the company as for the character 
of "the directorial body, with respect to 
which, he begged shortly to call the at- 
. tention of the court. He understood that 

K had been published since the court 
me to the resolution relating to the 
mandamus in Major Hart’s case. He 
‘ likewise understood that there were also 
further documents upon the subject of the 
„ case of colonel Macaulay. As it appeared 


to him to be right that the proprietors 
should come to a full understanding upon 
the subject, he thought that these pa- 
pers should be printed for the use of the 
proprietors. The object be had in view, 
in desiring that these papers might be 
printed, was to take into consideration, 
the conduct of the executive body in the 
late transaction between them and the 
board of controul. That subject had 
giveu rise to a great variety of opinions, 
but there was but one sentiment in that 
court, upon the merits of the court of 
directors. It remained yet for the court 
to pass a vote of thanks to their execu- 
tive body for their conduct in that busi- 
ness, and also to confirm their proceed- 
ings. He (Mr. H.) thought their conduct 
highly creditable, while the duty imposed 
upon them must have been painful and 
galling. Although the result of the trans- 
action in question was past remedy, yet 
it remained for the court to canvass the 
grounds upon which the proceedings took 
place. Considering therefore, that the 
papers to which he alluded were of con- 
siderable importance to that object, be 
concluded by moving — 

“ That the letter of Major Hart to the 
secretary of this company, of the date of 
the 22d of April, 1816, together with two 
other documents accompanying it, be 
printed for the use of the proprietors,” 
and “ That two letters from colonel 
Macaulay, dated the 27tli May, 1815, ad- 
dressed to General Lord Harris, and 
transmitted to the court of directors, be 
also printed for the use of the proprie- 
tors.” 

The Chairman said that before he put 
the question, he would take the liberty of 
stating that the directors had certainly 
received the letters In question from Lord 
Harris, addressed to him by col. Macaulay, 
and also, the letter from Major Hart ; 
but it had been thought adviseable to re- 
fuse the publication of them, lest they 
should tend to excite irritation, without 
producing any useful result. The direc- 
tors therefore, did not chuse to make 
themselves instrumental to such a pur- 
pose. This observation, however, had 
reference only to Major Hart’s* letter. 
If however after this communication, th? 
court of proprietors should determine to 
have the letters printed, of course the 
directors would make no resistance. 

Mr. Freshfield said, he felt great diffi- 
culty with respect to the motion as it at 
present stood. He begged, however, to 
correct a mistake on the part of the lion, 
mover, with respect to the date of the 
letters from General Macaulay to Lord 
Harris. Instead of the 27th of May, the 
date was the 23d of that month. Cer- 
tainly he (Mr. F.) had himself intended 
to move for the production of these let- 
ters, and to follow up that motion by ad- 
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4ttng, that they should be printed for the 
ate of the proprietors; but this latter 
part of the motion did appear to him to be 
laying the foundation of a precedent which 
onght not to be encouraged. It appear- 
ed therefore, to him, that he ought to 
oppose the printing of these papers for 
the use of the proprietors. He had not, 
however, any objection to meet the hon. 
gentleman's motion, provided it should 
appear to the court of directors, that the 
letters could be printed in safety, with 
regard to the interests of the company, 
and the characters of individuals : for he 
should very much dread the idea, that, if 
in adopting as a general rule, that every 
thing which might be introduced to the 
company, and which might be important, 
perhaps to the ends of justice, should be 
published to the world, because they 
happened to be in the possession of the 
directors of the company. It must de- 
pend very much upon the judgment and 
discretion of the individuals in whose 
possession such papers were, whether 
they ought to be given to the public ; and 
he should be very sorry to see the records 
of the company become the vehicle either 
of calumny or invective, with regard to 
individuals, who were not put upon their 
defence. Whether the letters in question 
were of that description he (Mr. F.) could 
not say. On one side of the question, 
he supposed that the letters of General 
Macaulay might safely be published, be- 
cause he (Mr. F.) had read them, and they 
seemed to be free from objection. Whe- 
ther the other letters were of the same 
temperate description, he could not state ; 
but he thought that the court ought to 
consider a little, before they would con- 
sent to the printing of any papers which 
happened to be presented to the court by 
private individuals. If, however, the 
question was carried, he submitted that 
it ought to be accompanied with some 
sort of limitation. If the letters in ques- 
tion were of such a description as to con- 
tain all the facts and circumstances which 
were really necessary to the justice of the 
case, and did not contain matter, which 
was unfit to be communicated to the 
public, lie should have no objection to 
their production. As the object of the 
individual who wrote the letters was, he 
(Mr. F.) presumed, to defend himself 
against the charge, it was not improba- 
ble, that something like irritation might 
be found in tbose letters. Now if such 
parts of the letters were expunged, so as 
that they might be safely given to the 
proprietors, be should have no objection 
to their production. The terms in which 
he mimself meant to have moved the 
printing of these letters were these, 
M provided it shall appear to the court 
of directors* that the publication of the 
betters will not he injurious to the inte- 


rests of the company, and will contain no 
improper reflection upon any individual, 
unconnected with the transaction in 
question." It was for the hon. gent, 
to consider of the propriety of adding this 
clause to his motion. Upon the subject 
of the papers themselves, it appeared to 
him (Mr. F.), that they related to a sub- 
ject of the greatest importance as it res- 
pected the company. The interests of in- 
dividuals, he thought the least important 
part of the question. So far, in his judg- 
ment, had the question arrived at its end : 
he thought that the most important part 
of it remained yet to be considered. As 
to the question itself, between major Hart 
and the company, it was decided by the 
Court of King’s Bench ; but nothing more 
was decided there, than the simple ques- 
tion of compensation and allowance. The 
proprietary, on the other hand, had decid- 
ed, that this was a matter relating to the 
military affairs and revenue of the compa- 
ny, and that therefore it was not compe- 
tent for the board of controul to do what 
they had done. It was true the board of 
controul did not adopt the alteration in 
the company’s dispatch, but they insisted 
that they had a right to controul that al- 
teration. 'Hie question, therefore, still 
remained to be decided between the com- 
pany and the board of controul. It would 
be improper, therefore, for him to offer 
any remarks on the present occasion, upon 
the question as it stood before the court. 
When it came, however, to be discussed, 
he was sure it would be quite impossible 
for any dispassionate individual not to 
decide against the course of proceeding 
adopted by the board of cantroul. Un- 
doubtedly the decision of the court of 
King’s Bench had made it imperative 
upon the company to send out the dispatch 
to India ; but it still remained a question 
between the directors and the board of 
controul, as to the right assumed by them, 
to interfere with the company in their 
internal affairs. There could be no 
doubt, that the proprietors had a right to 
be watchful of the manner in which the 
court of directors carried the mandamus 
into effect. And it still remained a ques- 
tion how the account between the com- 
pany and major Hart was to be allowed. 
Therefore it was of the utmost import- 
ance, that the court should know all that 
was said upon the subject of the cost price 
of rice, and in short, all the circumstan- 
ces connected with the transaction 
itself. The directors had sent out 
to India, to direct that the cost price 
should be paid. It was true that the 
rice mentioned was one rupee per seef, 
ut it was the business of the court of di- 
rectors, and the court of proprietors had 
a right to expect from them, that they 
^hould give such further investigation to 
the subject, as should elicit the real cost 

2 D2 
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price of the rice. It was only in this way 
that he (Mr. F.) felt it of importance to 
ask the court of directors, that they 
should lay the letters in question before 
the court of proprietors, provided those 
letters were not of a description improper, 
from their language, to be made the sub- 
jects of public notoriety. With these ob- 
servations he should not trouble the court 
any further; but he hoped the hon. gent, 
would not press his motion in its present 
unqualified terms. Caution ought to be 
used, as he said before, in making public 
any matters which would only tend to ex- 
cite irritation, without conducing at all to 
the ends of public justice. Certainly it 
appeared to him, that Col. Macaulay’s 
letter might be published without any 
harm being done ; but lie hoped that the 
hon. gent, would make some limitation as 
to the publication of the other ; more es- 
pecially, as the hon. gent, had intimated 
an unwillingness on the part of the court 
of directors to give publicity to these 
letters. The hon. chairman had distinctly 
said that it was not safe to publish them. 

The Chairman begged to say, that 
with respect to the safe t if of publishing 
the two sets of letters, the respective 
gentlemen had published them them- 
selves ; and therefore, the court of direc- 
tors could have no difficulty upon that 
point. With respect to the other point, 
the situation of the business at the other 
end of the town had concluded by the 
directors receiving a mandanms , in con- 
sequence of which, they had sent out a 
dispatch worded in such terms, not as 
they approved of, but worded in such a 
way, as they thought it their duty to 
adopt; and which they conceived, in ful- 
filling their duty, they were hound to send 
out. 

Mr. Freshfield said, he was perfectly 
aware, that the company were absolutely 
concluded as to the extent of the manda- 
mus ; but there was still a question, as to the 
mode in which the government of India 
were to act upon that mandamus : and 
the court of proprietors had a right to 
expect, that the directors would give 
them such an account of the mode of in- 
vestigating the claims of Major Hart, as 
should appear to them to be satisfactory. 
This officer was to gain no profit, — there 
was a high price mentioned, considerably 
above the prime cost ; and therefore, it 
was fit, that the proprietors should know 
how the accounts were to be adjusted. 

Mr. R, Jackson said, he did not alto- 
gether concur in the propriety of the mo- 
tion of his hon. friend, for the publication 
of these letters. The letters in question 
being principally between gentlemen 
equally interested in the subject, it was 
very likely that many acrimonious expres- 
sions, not connected with the main sub- 
ject before the court, would be found 
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contained in them. He hoped, there *• 
fore, that his hon. friend, upon reflection., 
would not require the publication of ei- 
ther Major Hart's or Colonel Macaulay’s 
letters. For if they ivcre printed, they 
would necessarily put upon the court a 
very painful task ; for it was hardly pos- 
sible for auy human being, connected 
with either of the gentlemen, not to feel 
concerned for the manner in which the 
subject was treated. He (Mr. J.) appre- 
hended, that both these letters were in 
the hands of every proprietor around him; 
for certainly they had been made very 
public, and those gentlemen who had seen 
them, could not but observe, that tl»ey 
were merely personal letters, between 
the parties, directed to a third person 
and not at all connected with the main 
question. As to the main question, that, 
to a certain degree was now at rest ; aud 
defering as he certainly did to his hon. 
friend, in all other points, he did not 
see the necessity for publishing these 
letters. The contest between the com- 
pany and the board of control had ended 
with a blow, and the directors had now 
no choice. The thing was done, and 
could not be remedied. It u as a perfect 
mockery, now to enter into such a dis- 
cussion as was recommended by his 
hon. friend ; for, the dispatches to which 
these letters related, were actually sent 
out to India. The point was completely 
settled, aud the directors, in obedience 
to the mandamus , had sent out dis- 
patches directing the attention of the 
government of India to the mode of re- 
gulating the price to be given Major Hart. 
They could not send out further dis- 
patches without the sanction of the board 
of control. Indeed he might say that the 
dispatch which had been sent out was the 
act and deed of that body. They had 
given their final directions, and the court 
of directors having had no choice they 
had submitted to the mandamus . Seeing 
no good to be derived in ripping up this 
question again, but thinking that there 
was a great deal of harm in so doing, he 
begged to recommend to his learned 
friend, the propriety of withdrawing his 
motion for printing these letters. • 
Mr. Howorth in explanation said, that 
his only object in urging this motion, 
was, with a view to two considerations ; 
first, as to the character of the company 
at home, and secondly as to their autho- 
rity abroad. He thought that the na- 
tural effect which would be produced by 
the principle upon which this mandamus 
proceeded would be, if it was suffered to 
go farther, to establish an acknowledged 
right in the board of control to interfere 
with the pecuniary concerns of the com- 
pany. It was of very deep importance 
that the minds of the proprietors should 
be fully informed of ail the bearing* af 
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the quesiion with a view to its due con- 
sideration. For this purpose he thought 
that the letters in question were worthy 
the attention of the court, and there- 
fore, he proposed, that they should be 
printed for its information. He had no 
wish to put upon the directors the dis- 
agreeable duty of sifting these letters, in 
order to see, what ought or ought not to 
be published. His only object was to de- 
fend the company from encroachment at 
home, and to maintain its character 
abroad. 

Mr. Drewe opposed the motion for 
printing the letters, because he thought 
the question of Major Hart's claim was 
put at rest, by sending out the dispatches 


to India in pursuance of the mandamus 
from the court of King's Bench. 

The Chairman begged to say, that if 
the court decided upon the publication of 
the letters, they ought to be published in 
totai for although a great portion of 
them was not connected with the ques- 
tiou, yet it would be putting upon tha 
directors an invidious duty to make se-> 
lections of such parts as they might 
think free from objection. He therefore 
submitted that if it was fit to print them 
at all, they should he printed alto- 
gether. 

The question was then put ami carried 
in the affirmative. — Adjourned. 

[The Debate of 10th July in our next.} 


ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE, 


CALCUTTA. 

Oct. 11. On Monday morning, his 
Excellency the right honourable the go- 
vernor general landed on his return from 
the Upper Provinces, under a salute of 
nineteen guns from the ramparts of Fort 
William. At an early hour the European 
and native troops in garrison were drawn 
out, and formed a street on the road 
from Chandpal Ghaut to the north west 
gate of the Government House in the 
following succession ; the light company 
of his Majesty's 22d foot,, next the 
Ghaut ; his majesty's 59th and 72d regi- 
ments; the seapoy guards on the left next 
the gateway, and the grenadier company 
of his Majesty's 59th on the steps of the 
Government House. 

Lord Moira, on landing, was received 
by the chief justice, the lord bishop, the 
members of council and judges of the 
supreme court, Major General Sir Ro- 
bert Blair, K. C. B. attended by the offi- 
cers of the general presidency, and garri- 
son staff ; a number of civil and military 
servants of rank, with many of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Calcutta; and each 
corps, on his Excellency reaching its 
right, presented arms, the band playing 
a march and the colours droppiug as his 
lordship passed. 

Many of the principal civil and military 
servants partook of a breakfast at the 
Government House. 

His Majesty's 14th regiment of foot, 
under the command of Colonel Watson, 
embarked for Cawnpore on the 30th ulti- 
mo, in the boats which conveyed his 
Majesty's 66th to the station of Dinapore. 

There are at present in the river Hoog- 
ly, one hundred sail of ships, measuring 
upwards of forty thousand tons ; besides 
a great number of dhonees and other 
small craft. 


On Thursday last, a beautiful and well- 
built, ship was launched from the yard of 
Captain Mathew Smith ; she is called the 
Zenobia, of 535 tons, and is the property 
of Henry Williams, Esq. she will take in 
a cargo for Euglaud, and is commanded 
by Capt. Pelly. 

Apprehensions were lately entertained 
of the importation of a malignant fever 
known to have been lately destructive in 
some of the ports of the Red Sea. Go- 
vernment, with the view to prevent the 
possibility of this apprehended danger, 
has appointed Mr. surgeon Williams tp 
examine the crews of ships entering the 
port, which may arrive from parts of 
Asia where disease prevails. M^. Wil- 
liams and Mr. Thriepland, police magis- 
trate, left town on Saturday for Saugor, 
where they will remain on board the 
John Shore buoy vessel. A guard of aq 
officer and sixty sepoys attend the magis- 
trate and will remain on board the schoo- 
ner. 

The festival of the Doorga Pooja is now 
celebrating with all the usual concomi- 
tants of clamour, tinsel, and glare. The 
houses of the wealthier Bengalees are 
thrown open for the reception of every 
class of the inhabitants of this great city ; 
and the hospitality so generally displayed, 
is worthy of every praise which it U in 
our power to bestow. We had no oppor- 
tunity ou Monday evening of discovering 
in what particular house the attraction of 
any novelty may be found, but from a 
cursory view we fear that the chief sing- 
ers Nik-hee and Asliroom, who are en- 
gaged by Neel Munnee Mullik and Rgja 
Ram Chunder, are still without rivals Jo 
melody and grace. A woman, named 
Zeenut, who belongs to Benares, per- 
forms at the house of Bndr Nath Baboo, 
in Joro Smtko. 
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Report spaks highly of a young dam- 
sel, named Fyz Bokhsh, who performs 
fct the house of Gooroo Persad Bhos. 

The following are the names of the 
principal natives at whose dwellings the 
usual entertainments are held. Raja Raj 
Kisht, Raja Ram Chundr, Baboo Neel 
Munee Mullik, Gopee Mohun T,hakoor, 
Gopee Mohun Deb, Budr Nat,h Baboo, 
Mnd,hoo Sood SanduJ, and Rup Chund 
Baboo. This evening is the last of the 
festival.* 

The Investiture of the new Knights 
Commanders of the Bath, by the Gover- 
nor General, took place at Calcutta, in 
the beginning of November ; when Lieut. 
Gen. Macdonald, Major Gen. R. Blair, 
and Major Gen. J. Horsford, received 
that honourable distinction from the 
hands of the Earl of Moira, who ad- 
dressed the Knights Commanders in the 
following animated speech : — 

“ Sir Knights, — A commission more 
gratifying could hardly have been en- 
trusted to me, than that with which the 
Prince Regent has deigned to honour me 
on this occasion. 

** Justly flattered as you must indivi- 
dually be to have your meritorious devo- 
tion to the publicjservice thus recognised, 
1 am sure I shall raise your sensations 
still higher, by connecting this distinc- 
tion with the gallant army to which you 
belong. However you have each of you 
amply deserved this mark of royal favour, 
I am not to lopk upon it simply personal. 
Indeed, you yourselves would wish to 
share the boast with your brave compa- 
nions in arms. I am to regard the exten- 
sion of this honour to the officers of the 
East-India Company’s troops, as I know 
the gracious disposition of the Prince 
Regent intended it, as manifesting a due 
appreciation of the splendid achievements 
of those forces. It is an acknowledg- 
ment how much the Company’s army, in 
raising the proud arch of this vast do- 
minion, has added to the trophies of our 
country’s glory. It is a generous tribute 
not only to the valour of the existing 
army, but to the memory of those elevated 
spirits, all of whom by their efforts, and 
many of whom at the expense of their 
lives, have thus advanced the interests of 
the British empire. 

“ The attention shewn in this in- 
stance to the Company's officers, is wisely 
calculated to draw British feelings still 
more close. But while our self-compla- 
cency is soothed, let us not forget the 
obligations attached to the circumstance. 
This proof, that the eyes of our sovereign 
are upon us, ought at once to be an ex- 
citement and a cheering contemplation 
under those exertions which must be un- 

* See a particular account of the*# festivities in 
Ute Atiatie JmrmZfQr July, page 3b,~Edif, 


remitting on the part of every functionary, 
civil and military, in this country ; for, 
as nothing but extraordinary energy 
could have acquired these territories, no- 
thing but the unrelaxed operation of the 
same principle can retain them.” 

19. Last Thursday morning, the Right 
Hon. the Governor General held a levee 
in the marble hall of the Government 
house, being the first time since his 
lordship’s return from the Upper Pro- 
vinces. We do not remember to have 
seen one more numerously attended ; 
every person of respectability and dis- 
tinction being desirous of paying his 
compliments on the occasion of his lord- 
ship’s return to the presidency. We 
observed, among the principal personages, 
the Hon. Sir E. Hyde Earl, Lord Chief 
Justice, the Lord Bishop, the Hon. the 
Member of Council, the Hon. Sir Wm. 
Burroughs, Bart., Lieut.-Gen. Sir John 
Macdonald, Major-Gen. Sir Robert Blair, 
Major-Gen. Sir John Horsford, Sir John 
D’Oyly, Bart., &c. All the officers of 
his Majesty’s and the Hon. Company’^ 
civil, military and marine services also 
attended. His lordship was in good 
health and spirits, and appears to have 
derived great benefit from his visit to 
Hindostan. 

— . On Tuesday evening a drawing- 
room was held at the government house, 
which was attended by a most brilliant as- 
semblage of the beauty, rank and fashion 
of Calcutta, eager to welcome the return 
of the Countess of Loudon to the Pre- 
sidency. When the majority of the party 
had collected Lord Moira entered the 
room, accompanied by his staff, and was 
soon followed by the Countess, most 
splendidly and elegantly attired, and at- 
tended as usual by the Chamberlain, 
pages, and ladies of the family, in com- 
pany with whom we observed the Hon. 
Lady Rumbold. Several presentations 
took place, as of the recently invested 
Knights of the Bath, and ladies lately 
arrived in Calcutta. After the presentar 
tions, the party promenaded the rooms, 
the bands of the 59th and 72d regiments 
playing alternatively. Two or three card 
tables were arranged in the south ve- 
randah, where his Lordship and the 
Countess presided in person. Supper was 
laid out in the marble hall, and after an 
evening of high gratification and plea- 
sure, the company separated about half 
past 11 o’clock. 

21. Extract of a letter from Capt. 
Francis BAl£ton, of the ship James 
Drummond, dated Malacca, Sept. 4, 
weighing, in company with the Lovtfee 
family. 

“ We are here, after a tedious passage 
of twenty-one days from the pilot, hav- 
ing a series of light winds and calms to 
the eastward of the Andambut’s, «t- 
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tended with strong currents. With 
pleasure I am happy to say, I have saved 
the lives of eighteen fellow creatures 
from a miserable death. Capt. Daniels, 
Mr. White, two Armenians, and four- 
teen natives, belonging to a brig called 
the Athena, which was wrecked three 
days prior on a reef to the southward of 
the island of Preparis, extending at least 
twenty miles. This vessel was from 
Rangoon, bound to Calcutta, with tim- 
ber, but how they got where I took them 
from I know not. The poor fellows 
must have perished had I not seen them ; 

I kept to windward from the pilot, 
knowing the north east currents ran 
strong, by which means, having Preparis 
under my lee, I was able to perform this 
pleasant task.** 

Nov. 30. Yesterday morning, the boys 
and girls of the free school underwent a 
full examination before the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta, who expressed much satis- 
faction at the general progress of their 
education. After the examination, prizes 
of books, &c. were conferred on the 
most deserving. 

The Countess of Loudon honoured the 
meeting with her presence ; and amongst 
other distinguished visitors, we remark- 
ed Ladies East and Rumbold, Mr. Mid- 
dleton, Mrs. Edmonstone, Mr. Seton, 
Mr. Dowdeswcll, &c. 

A ball given by Mrs. Edmonstone, on 
Monday evening, was particularly well 
attended. The rooms, which are ad- 
mirably well adapted for the purpose, 
were just as full as is consistent with 
obmfort. The dancing was carried on 
with wonderful vivacity, and continued 
so late as two o’clock ; and the com- 
pany withdrew to an amply famished 
supper-table in separate groupes, an ar- 
rangement which provided for the com- 
plete accommodation of all. In short, 
we have witnessed no occasion on which 
the party appeared to derive more real 
enjoyment from their evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

On the 6th instant, a general meeting 
of the subscribers to the Native Hospital 
was held, for the inspection of the yearly 
accounts of the institution and the elec- 
tion of governors, in lieu of J. D. Alex- 
ander and A. Russel, Esq. departed from 
the Presidency. From the statements 
laid before them, it appeared that the 
funds of the establishment are in a 
highly prosperous state, notwithstanding 
the considerable number of patients to 
whom medical aid has been granted 
during the past year. The total number 
of patients admitted to the benefits of 
the hospital, is 12,753, of whom, only 
a very small portion, amounting to 53, 
died. Tlie Lord Bishop of Calcutta 
and Dr. Wm. Russel were elected go- 
vernors. 


Dec . 31.— His Excellency the Right; 
Hon. the Governor-General in Council baa 
been pleased to appoint Major-General 
Sir William Grant Keir, K. M.T. now on 
the General Staff of this Presidency, to 
the command of his Majesty’s and the 
Honourable Company’s forces serving on 
the Island of Java and its dependencies, 
in the room of Lieutenant-General Sir 
Miles Nightingall, K. C.B. appointed 
Commander-in-chief at Bombay. 

Jan. 3. On Friday last, as a young 
man, named Richard Chase, son of a 
respectable gentleman, formerly of the 
Military Establishment of this Presidency^ 
was walking in company with a lady, 
they took in their route a tank, situated 
in Colingah, called Nanaka Talloo, the 
banks of which are rugged, steep and 
slippery. When they had reached the 
western bank, the pathway being narrow 
and declivity great, by some mischance 
or other, the lady fell into the water, 
and immediately screaming out for assist- 
ance, the young man plunged in after 
her ; but it appeared rose no more : whe- 
ther he was stunned by the encounter of 
bamboos or bricks in his fall, or whether 
he slipped under the bank, it is impos- 
sible to tell. Some of the natives living 
upon the border, hearing the lady’s re- 
peated cries, came out to her assistance, 
ventured into the water, and pulled her 
out ; but she making no mention of the 
gentleman who fell in after her, no fur- 
ther notice was taken, they withdrew, 
and she proceeded homewards. The next 
morning a hat and handkerchief being 
seen floating in the water, gave rise to 
a suspicion of somebody having been 
drowned the evening previous, which was 
further corroborated by the gentleman’s 
not having returned to his house. ^ Ac- 
cordingly search was made in a variety of 
ways on Saturday and Sunday following, 
but without success. At last, on Mon- 
day, application was made to Commodore 
Hayes for the assistance of one of hjs 
divers, who, upon the first phinge, 
brought up the body of the unfortunate 
young man, little altered from its natural 
state, although it had lain so long in the 
water. It was immediately recognized 
by his inconsolable wife and other of his 
friends, who fondly hoped this additional 
trial would have been also unsuccessful, 
and thereby cherished the hope which 
still remained to them, of seeing him 
alive once more after a temporary ab- 
sence. His body was taken to a hut 
close by, where it remained for inspec- 
tion during the day. Several valuable 
articles were taken from his person and 
deposited in safe custody, to be brought 
forward in the event of an investigation 
taking place into the particulars of this 
unhappy affair ; and about eight in the 
evening! in consequence of directions 
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coming to that effect, it was finally placed 
in a coffin by Mr. Hunt's people and re- 
moved to the Calcutta burying ground 
for interment. He has left behind him a 
widow and several respectable relations 
to deplore his untimely fate. 

Jan . 16. — Sir John D’Oyly, Bart, pro- 
ceeds to the Cape of Good Hope in the 
Hon. Company's ship William Pitt, for 
the benefit of his health. 

Lady Keir arrived here yesterday, and 
proceeds with Sir William Keir to Java, 
In the Hon. Company's ship Union, Capt. 
Johnson. Dr. Keys goes in the same ship. 

Major-Gen. Sir William Keir, K. M. T. 
arrived here on Saturday, and received 
the usual salute from the ramparts of 
Port William. The general proceeds im- 
mediately to Java to assume the com- 
mand of the forces in that island and its 
dependencies. 

— . By the General Order of the 29th 
instant, Roger Keys, Esq. M. D. Pre- 
sidency and Marine Surgeon on this es- 
tablishment, is appointed Superintending 
Surgeon in the island of Java. 

We understand T. Abraham, Esq. of 
the Bengal Civil Service, is appointed a 
Member of Council of the Government 
of Java, in the room of Mr. Hope, who 

S roceeds to England on account of his 
ealth. 

Letters from Berliampore of the 9th 
instant, mention that the Hon. Company’s 
European Regiment, consisting of eight 
hundred men, under the command of 
Major Broughton, embarked on that day 
for the Presidency. 

Dr. Michael Cheese, late surgeon of 
the Garrison of Fort William, died on 
Sunday morning, after a short illness. 

Extract from the Log-Book of the ship 
General Brown : 

* Friday , Dec . 1, 1815.— At 4. h. 
30 m. P. M. saw a ship to the eastward 
tinder jury masts, observing a signal of 
distress flying, hauled our wind towards 
her. At 5 h. 30 m. spoke her, when she 
proved to be the Experiment, Captain 
Ramsay, from Manilla, in June: was 
dismasted in a squall, off the Marian 
Islauds on the 24th of September, in- 
tends going into Penang, to be remasted, 
and requested to be reported." 

11. In the Supreme Court, Rajoo 
Ghose was indicted for the wilfol mur- 
der of Sukhee Busteeme. The deceased 
was, in the night of the 18th of No- 
vember, found by her neighbours, whom 
she had alarmed with her cries, bleed- 
ing, and with a wound in her throat, of 
which she died shortly afterwards in 
the hospital. She repeatedly declared 
that’ the perpetrator of tlic horrid deed 
Was her nephew, the prisoner, who had 
first robbed her. It was proved that the 
deceased had defrayed all his expences, 
and constantly supplied him with money 


and had expressed her intention to leave 
him master of the whole of her fbrtune, 
after her decease. The base wretch, 
however, incapable of the least feeling 
of gratitude, determined to outstrip the 
course of nature, and, by the murder of 
his benefactor, violently to possess him- 
self of the property hoarded up by her 
kindness, and held in store for him alone. 
As avarice was his leading principle, so 
it seems to have been the immediate 
prompter of the horrid deed. The deceas- 
ed wore a golden necklace, and the pri- 
soner finding that he could not get it into 
his hands by fair means, resolved on her 
destruction. He stabbed her with a knife 
in the throat and upper part of the chest. 
The necklace was found secreted under a 
chest, and the defence set up by the pri- 
soner, that the deceased had been wound- 
ed by falling over a lota , was too absurd 
to be listened to. Guilty — Death . 

Accounts from the north-east frontier, 
state that the British force assembled in 
that quarter had been recently augment- 
ed by the junction of his Majesty’s 66th 
regiment, and a battalion of the 18th 
regiment N. I., and might be estimated 
at somewhat less than 10,000 men. It 
occupied ground a little in advance of 
Amowah. The enemy had of late been 
perfectly quiet. Advices from the Upper 
Provinces, mention the arrival of Major 
General Sir David Ochterlony, K.C.B. at 
Allahabad on the 17tli inst. The gallant 
General would continue his journey on 
the 19th, and expected to reach Benares 
on the 22d, at which place he would 
probably remain a few days. The Gene- 
ral passed Chunar on the 22d, and was 
in fine health and spirits. 

Letters from Almorah of the 8th inst. 
state, that affairs in that quarter are be- 
ginning to assume a very amicable as- 
pect. Almost the whole of the Goorkba 
force lately stationed at Jhool Ghat, or 
the force over the Gogra river into the 
district of Dotee, had been withdrawn. 
The ostensible reason for this movement 
was the sickness of the troops ; but this 
was considered to be a mere feint, as the 
unhealthy season had long passed by. 
The province of Dotee is described as 
entirely barren ; without an acre of cul- 
tivation to supply the detachments sta- 
tioned on its northern extremity, to 
whom every necessary of life was sent 
from the valley of Nipal. Early in the 
present month, a detachment consisting 
of two companies of the 5th N. 1. under 
Capt. Woodcock and Lieut. Smith ; one 
light company of the 15th N. I., and one 
of the 27th N. I., and two companies of 
the 26th N. I., marched from Almorah 
to Choupukyah. 

Recent accounts from the station at 
Sicrora, mention the march of the 1st 
battalion 11th N, I,, under the command 
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of Lieut. Col. R. Fraser, with two 18 
pounder battalion guns of his Excellency 
the Vizier's artillery, and a detachment 
of Nyjeeb troops, for the purpose (by 
special orders of the Resident of Luck- 
now), of reducing and levelling the whole 
of the numerous mud forts in the districts 
of Baraitcli and Gwaritch. These mud 
forts (several of which were considered 
formidable) were possessed by daring and 
refractory Zemindars, who long resisted 
his highness's authority, and had recent- 
ly the temerity to attack several of his 
Excellency’s detachments, which they de- 
feated and dispossessed of some guns : 
.they not only hired large bodies of troops, 
hut declared themselves independent, and 
even attacked his Excellency's Ameers, 
and plundered the adjacent country. It 
is therefore pleasing to state that the ex- 
ertions of Lieut.-Col. Fraser’s detach- 
ment have effectually dispersed these dar- 
ing marauders, taken all their forts, ex- 
ceeding fifteen, and levelled them to the 
ground, without any considerable loss. 
Several of the forts destroyed, had, at 
different former periods, been attacked 
by British troops, and cost many valuable 
lives. The detachment had necessarily 
to march contiguous to the hills in re- 
ducing the forts of Pergpoor, Ekowrah, 
and Mullcepoor, from which route the 
corps and its camp-followers frequently 
suffered much by sickness; sometimes 
from twenty-five to thirty people in a 
day, were affected with the jungle-fever, 
from bad stagnated water ; in the course 
of one week, ninety-three of the batta- 
lion were in the hospital, and although 
the fever did not prove fatal, none of 
those affected recovered until they were 
sent to cantonments, or some further 
distance from the hills. 

Wild elephauts frequently mad# their 
appearance in camp at night, without 
doing mischief and it was observed by 
the Mahouts, that they endeavoured to 
decoy two or three elephants belonging 
to the detachment into the jungles. 
Wheh these accounts came away, the de- 
tachments were still in the field, anil 
bad; to reduce four more forts previous to 
their return to cantonments. 

The following is an account of the Ec- 
clesiastical Establishment of the Church 
of. Scotland, at the Presidency of Fort 
William, Bengal:— 

The Rev. James Bryce, D.P. Chaplain 
to the Hon. Company’s Bengal Establish- 
ment, Minister. —James Hare, Esq.; 
John M‘Whirter, Esq.; John Angus, 
Alexander Wilson, Esq.; elders. 

i gt. Andrew's Church of Calcutta, Kirk 
Sessions.— The Rev* James Bfcyce, J).D. 
Moderator. James Hare, Esq. ; John 
M'Whirter, Esq. ; John Angus, Esq. ; 
Alexander Wilson, Esq* ; members of 
session.— Richard Ester Jones, Session 
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clerk.— William Tucker, offleer.- 
beadle. 

Jan. 17. On the Twelfth Day, thes 
Right Honourable the Governor General 
and the Countess of Loudon and Moira, 
gave a grand dinner to a large parity of 
ladies and gentlemen* In the evening 
the festive ceremonies appropriated to thfe 
day were celebrated by Lord Hungerford 
and Ladies Flora and Sophia Hastings anil 
a party of their young friends. 

On Monday evening, at five o'clock, the 
Right Hon. the Countess of Loudon and 
Moira, with her family and suit, quitted 
Calcutta to embark for Europe. The No- 
ble Karl and Countess proceeded by land 
to the Powder Mills, whence they depart- 
ed at gun-fire yesterday morning, in the 
Son Moochee, for Diamond Harbour, es- 
corted by Commodore John Hayes, the 
master-attendant, in the Philip Dundas 
pilot schooner, with the Hastings and 
Sophia, and numerous other vessels ac- 
companying. 

The Countess, children, Lord Hunger- 
ford, anti Ladies Flora and Sophia Hast- 
ings, have embarked with her on board 
the William Pitt, Capt. Charles Graham.- 

31. On Sunday accounts reached 
town stating the loss of the Duchess of 
Wellington, which was totally destroyed 
by fire on Saturday evening in Saugor- 
roads. 

The origin of this sad accident is only a 
matter of suspicion. The fire burst forth 
about ten o’clock at night, and burnt with 
such rapidity that the saltpetre cargo ex- 
ploded in about tea minutes, and the ship, 
being shattered and divided, sunk im- 
mediately. It is painful to relate that the 
pilot, two officers, two passengers, and 
many of the crew, perished in consequence 
of the rapid conflagration, which deprived 
them of the ordinary chances of escape. 
The pilot, Mr. Turner, and the first and 
third mates, were engaged in taking off 
the hatches, in the hope of extinguishing 
the fire, when the flames burst forth with 
such dreadful violence, they were compel- 
led to desist, and instantly fled* Mr. 
Heron, the 2d mate, ran towards the head 
of the ship, and the pilot with the others 
towards the poop, on which the pilot wa* 
seen standing when the saltpetre in the 
after-part of the vessel exploded, and de- 
stroyed all within the vortex of its fieiy 
gulph. The fate of Mr. William Ander- 
son, and the distress of his brother, Mr. 
David Anderson, both passengers, pro- 
ceeding to Java, is afflicting to contem- 
plate. Mr. David Anderson saw his bro- 
ther after the fire had burst forth, and 
shook hands with him while he was stand- 
ing in the shrouds, whence in a few mo- 
ments he*was precipitated into the deep— 
never to rise again ! 

The following is al ; st of the officers and 

Vol. II. 2E 
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passengers, which wc have reason to be- 
lieve is quite correct : — 

David Kydd, commander, not on board ; 
Car Nimrod, 1st officer, lost; John Heron, 
2d officer, saved ; H. Volstndt, 3d officer, 
lost ; David Anderson, passenger, saved ; 
William Anderson, ditto lost; J. B. Mac- 
donald, ditto, not on board ; John Kydd, 
it child, the nephew of tlm captain, lost ; 
T. Hodgson, surgeon, saved. 

Some of the crew belonging to the 
Duchess of Wellington have been appre- 
hended, and are detained on suspicion of 
having set the vessel on fire. In most 
cases where ships are burnt in this river, 
there has been reason to believe that the 
Lascars (who receive impress money in 
advance for several benefits) have been in- 
strumental in their destruction. We have 
lately seen an excellent plan, wh’ch is now 
under consideration, whereby the Lascars 
may be protected from the iniquitous 
system of extortion so long practised in 
Calcutta, and the owners of vessels ensured 
against the frequent chance of loss by fire ; 
as it provides, that in all cases when ships 
arc burnt, the native seamen belonging to 
them shall be detained to complete their 
stipulated term of sendee in some other 
manner. 

f< The latest letters from the Tirraie re- 
late the continuance of vigorous measures, 
to enable the army to act with effect beiore 
the end of this month. Sir David Oohter- 
lony was marching to join the main army, 
and had reached Seegrawlee on the 22d 
instant. It is still the firm belief of some 
persons in camp, that immediate submis- 
sion will be the consequences of these war- 
like measures. All the divisions of the 
army are in high spirits, and anxious to 
make the assault of Muckvvanpoor, where 
it is probable the first blow will fall.*' 

Extract of a letter from Bhugwanpoor, 
dated January 21 “ I am happy to 
state, that government has determined to 
prosecute the war with vigour against 
these faithless mountaineers, before the 
season for operations is altogether gone 
past. Sir David Ochterlony will be near 
Soagullee to-day. Col. O’Hallorau has 
just reinforced this frontier with 1,000 
men ; and all we now require is an abun- 
dant supply of food to enable us to move 
forward. The sale of the grain at the 
depots is much to be regretted, but this 
is no time for reflection on what is past ; 
we must all put our shoulders to the 
wheel, and endeavour to repair the evil. 
I trust under our noble leader we shall 
.soon make the Goorkhas repent of provo- 
king the power of the British arms/’ 

In addition to the erection of a Bishop’s 
See in India, with three Archdeaconries, 
.two Scottish national churches have lately 
been instituted ; one at Calcutta, and the 
other at the Presidency of Madras. 


The Calcutta prints notice the arrival 
in the river of the Elizabeth, from Hull, 
with part of the cast-iron bridge to be 
thrown over the Goomty River, near 
Lucknow'. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Oct. Si, 1815. — Mr, J. VV. Paxton, First Deputy 
to the* Superintendent of Opium. 

Mr. L. Kennedy, Second Deputy to do do. 

Mr. John Shum, Superiutendant of Salt Che- 
kie-' in Debar. 

Mr. Rd. Stiachey, to he Resident at the Court 
of Lucknow. 

Nov. 24. — Mr. Thos, Fortescne to the Office of 
Secretary to Government in the Territorial De- 
partment. 

Mr. Hy. Thos. Piinscp to the Office of Superin T 
tendant of Law Suits. 

Dtc. 8.— Mr. J, Fendall, Lieut. Governor of 
Java and its Dependencies. 

Mr. G. Saunders, Mint? 'Master at Calcutta. 

Judicial Department t Oct. 31* 

Mr. John Master, Register of the City Court at 
Dacia. 

Mr. H. Walters, ditto of the Provincial Court 
of Appeal and Court of Circuit for the Division of 
Dacca. 

Mr. N. Smith, diito of the Zillah Court, at 
Dinagapore. 

MARRIAGE. 

At St. John’s Cathedral, Dec. 7. Mr. James IJr- 

quhart Sheriff, to Miss Eliza Cordelia Rothman. 

MADRAS. 

Oct. 19. According to annual cus- 
tom, the flag staff of Fort St. George was 
struck on the 15th, to prepare for the 
change of weather expected at this time 
of the year : as yet, there have been no 
serious indications of a change ; on the 
contrary, the weather, for the most part, 
has been uncommonly fine, more like the 
conclusion of the monsoon season than 
its approach. All the ships, however, 
quitted the roads ; the last, his Majesty’s 
ship Wellesley, sailed on Sunday night to 
seek shelter at Trincomalee. 

Aoc. 1. — On Tuesday morning the Rt. 
Hon. the Governor visited his Highness 
the Nabob of Arcot, at Chepauk palace ; 
and on the following day the visit was re~ 
turned by his highness. The usual sa- 
lutes were fired from the Fort saluting 
battery, and from the palace on these 
occasions. 

Jan. 2, 1816. — The weather si nee Tues- 
day last has been unsettled and squally. 
A very considerable quantity of rain has 
fallen ; which with the late unusually 
large supply, will afford an ample stock 
for all the purposes of cultivation, for the 
ensuing six months. The weather has 
at times been so threatening as to cause 
serious apprehensions for the shipping in 
the roads. The Indiamen, however, rode 
it out in safety, but we are sorry to state, 
that the bring Eliza, Captain Denis, 
parted from her anchors about three 
o’clock on Saturday morning. Another, 
the only one left, was immediately let 
go, hut this was of no avail. The wind 
was blowing strong, from the eastward 
at the time, and all endeavours to put 
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her about, and get her under sail were 
unavailable. She drifted ashore, oppo- 
site to the esplanade, and before day- 
light, scarcely two of her planks were 
left together. It is a high consolation, 
that notwithstanding the darkness of the 
night and consequent confusion, not a 
single life was lost. The Eliza had re- 
cently arrived from Calcutta, with a cargo 
of wheat, silk, and wine, the former iscom- 
plctely lost; apart of the silk and wine 
is saved, hut considerably damaged. We 
are happy to hear the property is insured. 
One of the Eliza’s cables which broke 
was of patent iron. 

We are sorry to state that the Hon. 
Company’s ship, Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, got aground on the Pulicat shoal, 
on her way down. 

Jan. 27. — The loyalty and public spirit 
of Madras have been shown in their sub- 
scription for the benefit of the widows 
and children of the Imne men who fell at 
the battle of Waterloo. The committee, 
it is said, have remitted 4,0001. by the 
ships now under dispatch. 

The king of Candy and his family have 
been lauded at Madras, and sent to Vel- 
lore. (For an account of liis embark- 
ation at Columbo, see page 102.) 

Jan. 9. — The following are the parti- 
culars which have transpired relative to 
the loss of the Windham, in China. — 
Whilst proceeding up the river under the 
charge of a Chinese pilot, she ran on a 
sand bank abreast of Lintin, but was got 
off again without material injury. This 
accident, however, gave rise to some al- 
tercation between the Lascars and pilot, 
which ended in an assault upon the latter, 
in consequence of which he quitted the 
vessel. Having procured another pilot, 
the ship continued her progress up the 
river, until it was arrested by a danger- 
ous and well known rock, situated mid 
channel just within the mouth of the 
Boca Tigris, upon which she struck. It 
is usual to place a light upon the rock to 
serve as a beacon to vessels navigating the 
river after dark ; and it is supposed the 
loss of the Windham as owing to the light 
having been treacherously removed from 
this rock to another spot by the first pilot, 
in revenge for the assault committed 
upon him. It is reported that the opium 
and 2000 bales of cotton were saved from 
the wreck; and that the treacherous 
perpetrator of all this mischief had been 
seized by the Mandarins, and was to 
lose his head for his baseness. 

The Bishop of Calcutta has given pub- 
lic notice of his intention to hold a public 
confirmation at Tritchinopoly about the 
middle of February ; from whence we 
understand it is his Lordship's intention 
Proceed to Cochin, making in the 
line of his journey across from 
tss, very particular inquiries re- 


specting the present state of the native 
Christians, and more especially the Pro- 
testant congregations of the missionaries 
from the London Society for promoting 
Christian knowledge. His Lordship is 
not expected to be at Cochin before the 
latter end of March ; about which time, 
the Ernaud from this port, is ordered to 
be ready to receive him ; and it will be 
therefore, probably, the middle of April 
before his Lordship can arrive at this 
presidency. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Feb. 4. — Lieut. Col. Jnsiah Marshal), Nat. If. 
to be private sccretaiy to the Rt. Hon. the Goyer- 
1)01 . 

Mr. J. H. Baber, Third Judge of the Provincial 
Court of Appeal and Cucuitfor the Western Di- 

VISIMU. 

Mr. John Bird, Judge and Magistrate of the 
Zillali of Canara. 

Mr. Charles Fullerton, Assistant Judge in tha 
Zillah of Chittnnr. 

Mi. Ed. Smalley, do do of Combaconum. 

Mr. John Gwatkin, genetary to the Board of 
Trade. 

Mi. John Buhington, Collector of Sea Customs 
in Malabar and Canara. 

Mr. John Stokes, Deputy Collector of do do. 

Madras Conner , Jan. 9, 1816. 

Capt. ltobt. Hampton, eoth regt. Bengal Nat. 
Tnt. to < Hiciate as Agent for the Bengal Commis- 
sanat at tins piesidency. 

Madias Government Gazette, Jan. 4, 1816. 

Feb. 4. — General Outers. — Ml. Assist, Surgeon 
Archibald Campbell is permitted to proceed to 
Bombay, for the lecovery of his health, and to 
be absent on that account until the 1 st March 
1816. 

laeut. C. F. Pede, Acting Assistant in the Quar- 
ter-Mast. General’s office, is permitted to proceed 
to Kuiope on fui lough for three years. 

Lieut. D. DonaldsOn, 19th Nat. Inf. is per- 
mitud to proceed 10 Europe on leave of absence 
for twelve months. 

Lieut. A. E. Patulls to take charge of the duties 
of the Superintendent ot the Gunpowder Manu- 
factory. and Lieut. John Macdnnaid to act as a 
Barrack Master at the President y, during the ab- 
sence of Lieut. Balmain on field service. 

The following officers are appointed to form a 
committee, to investigate and report upon the 
causes of the deterioration of the off-reckoning 
fund, and to revise the cloathing of the army at 
this Presidency, viz. 

The General Oiticer commanding the Centre 
Division of the Army, to be President, 

The Commandant of Artillery. 

The Adjutant Gene<al of the Army. 

Major Gen. Ross Long. Slat Nat. Inf. 

Major Gen. Charles Burnley, 7th Nat, Inf. and 

Coi. John Dighton, lMh Nat. Inf. 

Major Waugh, Paymaster in Mysore, is per- 
mitted to visit Uie Presidency, on leave of ab- 
sence, until the end of t ebruary next. 

Capt. John Wilson, Uurrack Master at Banga- 
lore, to act as Paymaster in Mysore, during the 
absence and on the responsibility of Mat. Waugh- 

Major and lhevet Lieut. Col. N. Costy, 8th 
Nat.Cav. is permitted to return to Europe on 

sick certificate. 

Lieut. Col, Colebrooke, Deputy Judge Advocate, 
is permitted to procetd to sea for the benefit of 
Ins health, and tube absent six months from the 
date ot liis embarkation. 

Brevet Major B. B. Parlby, 7th Nat. Inf. is 
permitted to proceed to Europe on furlough for 
one year. 

Lieut. Q. W. Aubney. 2d Nat. Inf. to Europe 
on furlough for three years. 

Lieut. J. P. Ball, I9tli Nat. Inf. to Europe on 
sick certificate. 

Jan. 23.— General Orders.— Lieut. E. Williams, 
3d Nat. Inf. is permitted to proceed to Europe* on 
sick certificate. 

Ensign Ed. Abell. 7th Nat. Inf. is permitted to 
proceed to Europe for one year ; and will cease to, 
drgw pay from the date or ins embarkation* 

2E % 
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ordered 

\?th Mgt. Nat. Inf. Ensign Wm. Mackintosh 
to be Lieutenant , from the ftCtli December, 1815, 
vice Barnes, deceased. 

Capt. H. Raynsford. 3d regt. Nat. Cav. serving 
W1 ^ oona b Subsidiary Force, has returned 

tO’Bls duty by permission of tire Hon. the Court 
Of directors, without prejudice to his runic ; ar- 
med at Bombay the 9th Nov. 5815. 

M teat. Nat. Cav.—Seninr Captain and Brevet 
Mjyor F. Walker to be Major j Captain t ieut, 
Warry Wright to be Capt. of a Tionp j Lieut. I'at. 
Cdmeron to be Capt. Lieutenant; and Corn* t 
Donald Macqueen to be Lieutenant, tr«>m the 
13th January, 1816, in succession to Simpson, 
transferred to the non-efftetive establishment. 

Mr. H. D. Niven having produced an affidavit 
pf his appointment as au Assistant Surgeon on 
this Establishment, is admitted to the service ac- 
cordingly; arrived at Madras the 28th Dectmber, 
1815. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. 12, the lady of Wm. Cooke, Esq. of a son. 
At Chicacolc, D^c. 22, the lady of Lieut. Smyth, 
M batt. 7th regt. of a daughter. 

Nov. 6, the wife ot Mr. Conductor Brindley, of 
>a son. 

Feb. 4, the lady of Avitl Seth, Esq. of a daugh- 

Af Cuddalore, Jan. 21, the lady of M. D. Cock- 
burn, Esq. o! a son. 

At Pondichury, Feb. 24, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Fraser, of a daughter. 

At the Presidency, Jan. 6, Mrs. Cook, of a son. 
At Cannanore, Jan. 14, the lady of Major Cook- 
son, of H, M. 80th regt. of a son. 

At Car.nanoie, Dec. 16, the lady of Capt. Pesian 
Peik, H. M. 89th r.gi, of twins (buys). 

At Quilon, Dee. 13, the lady of the Rev. James 
Hutchinson, LL.D. Chaplain of that station, 
of a son. 

At Tranquebar. Oct. 28, the lady of H. J. Ticlle- 
rup. Esq. of a sou. 

Pet . 29. the lady of Johannes NarciB, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

At Cotmbalore, Sept. 29, the lady of J. Cooke, 
Es<j[. of a daughter. 

At the Presidency, Nov. 4, the lady of Lieut, Col. 

A, Tritij, 13th regt. of a son.* 

At Vepery. Oct. 17, Mrs. Sherman, of a son, her 
12' h child. 

A* the Gaiden-liouse of A, Stewart, Esq. J^n. 7, 
the Rt. Hon. Lady Elizabeth MacGregor Mur- 
ray, of a daughter. 

MARRIAG1 S. 

flan. 1, Henry Oakes, Esq. of the Madras civil 
service, to Eliza, daughter of the late Charles 
Marstone, Esq. 

At St. George’s Church, Jan. 15, Major J. Lind- 
say, of the Madras establishment, to Miss 
Diana Bunbury. 

Lately, Lieut. Oowden, of the 19th regt, N. I. to 
Mrs. Gibson, 

At Negapatam, Aug. 17, 18 53, by the Rev. Mr. 
Comarer, Mr, E. W. Penman, to Miss Mann 
C. Sober, daughter of the late Capt, Sober, 
Commandant of that station. 

A 1 ■ Triclhnopoly. Nov. 30, at 8t. John’s Church, 
by the ltev.Mr, Bankes, Lieut. Jas. Malton, 
ad batt. a*d regt. N. I. to Miss N. Me Colly, 
ttenghtcr ot Col. A. Me Colly. 

At ^ rmcomalee, j an? Mr. Sam. Jas. Merchant, 
to Mrs, Anna Catherina Chnsima Smith, relict 
, ' Robt, Smith of that place. 

At of; ^ Mount, Oct, 26, by the Rev. D. 

2?i'ilery?" ° f ' h ' Hor,e 

At St. Maty’s Church, Oct. 13, by the Rev Mr 
Jueatipg, Mr. John Scepter Alberton. to* Miss 
Sophia Elizabeth Me Calder. * 0 8 

At Pon«cherry, by the Hev. Mr. Holsberg,. Capt, 
Richard Daly, of H. M. 34th regt. to Miss Manr 


At feazulipatam, Dec. 12, Mr. John Starkey, 
aged 26 years, head writer of the Provincial • 
Court. 

At Tranquebar, Oct. 30, Mrs. Angelica Herman- 
son, aged 58, the wife of the Hon. Peter Her- 
manson. * 

At Coringa, Nov. 10, at the house of Capt. M. 
Pike, Capt. Jacob Johnson, of the bark Adm. 
Moore. 

Oct. 19, James Henry, the infant son of Mr* Jas, 
H. Dance. 

Jan. 5, Stephen Mirza Sliakur, Esq. aged 69. 

At Calingapatam, Mr. J. Hill, Owner and Com- 
mander of the brig Olive Branch. 

BOMBAY. 

Nov. 18. Accounts have reached the 
presidency from Ceylon of a munity on 
hoard, the brig Sally and Mary, Capt. Dun- 
can, from Calcutta, hound to the Mauri- 
tius, The mutineers, it seems, made a 
desperate attack upon the officers and 
passengers, during which both the Capt. 
and Lieut. Robinson, of the 4th Ceylon 
regiment, were dangerously wounded ; 
they were, however, repulsed ; when the 
ringleader, a Malay, jumped overboard, 
and the others were secured ; the villain 
is supposed to have reached the shore near 
Butticaloa, where we trust he will be ap- * 
prehended, and with his companions in 
iniquity suffer the just punishment of the 
law for so heinous a crime. I 11 conse- 
quence of the mutiny, the Capt. was 
obliged to put into Trincomalee. 

Dec. 2. Accounts reached the presi- 
dency in the course of the week, that an 
unpleasant disturbance had taken place in 
the battalion of the 84th regiment station- 
ed at Bangalore; some discontcut had 
been excited, as we are informed, amongst 
the soldiers in consequence of a regula- 
tion relative to the supply of spirits to 
them, which they did not like. The dis- 
contents were however speedily quelled, 
and two or three of the principal persons 
concerned in fomenting them have, we 
hear, been tried by courts-martial, and 
sentenced to death ; and the battalion has 
been promptly restored to its former state 
of tranquility and good discipline. 

Id. On Wednesday sc’nnight, William 
Crozier, Esq. was elected Mayor of Bom- 
bay, and G. W. Miguan, Esq. Sheriff, for 
the ensuing year. 

Feb. 10. On the 4th instant, immedi- 
ately after divine service, the following 
gentlemen were ordained elders of the 
Scotch church -John Stewart, Esq. Wil- 
liam Erskine, Esq. John Taylor, M. D. 
and Hugli Stewart, Esq. 

Jab. 20. Almost all the ships which 
have reached our port arc from China. 
The markets at Canton are more favour- 


Mackay, * daughter of the iftte 8 Df! 0 NUckav a 2f ^ a ^ we , expected: the Bombay and 

this establishment. °* China Snips f have mane very favourable 

nniTu* voyages, and the cotton which wasShln- 

AtRqjabmundry, Dec, 8, thejnfcnt child of Eli- 


f . tb China bj them, had been gold at 
as liigh a Jiribe as one dollar, talfc£*£ 

' Thews khipwbrifcfc accbanubf the death 
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of Mr. Pattle, one of the senior supercar- 
goes at Canton. 

Accounts reached the presidency on 
Tuesday last, of the arrival of the Leda, 
Capt. Sayer, at Calcutta, after having ex- 
perienced much severe weather in her pas- 
sage from China. Capt. Sayer being the 
senior captain on the India station, will of 
course hoist his broad pendant as com- 
modore : and it is not improbable that he 
will shortly visit this settlement. 

Several advices concur in stating that 
great preparations were on foot in the up- 
per provinces for a fresh campaign against 
the Nepaulese. We had hoped the glori- 
ous issue of our recent operations against 
these marauders would have ensured a lon- 
ger, if not an absolutely permanent, ces- 
sation of hostile measures — that the rati- 
fication of the treaty of peace, by all ac- 
counts embracing stipulations equally foun- 
ded in j ust ice and moderation, would have 
been readily accepted at the hand of our 
government — and that it would have tend- 
ed to remove all tut ure contention : hut 
the movements of the military forces to 
and from different posts do vety little ac- 
cord with the nature of the expectations 
held out. I lowever, the victorious acliieve- 
ments of the British arms, so repeat- 
edly exemplified in our warfare with the 
native powers, at the same time that they 
will have great weight with the Nepaulese 
government in daring a second aggression, 
gives us every assurance of a speedy ter- 
mination to hostilities; but if another 
blow is struck, we may venture to say, 
that it will he of so decisive a character 
as will effectually crush their audacious 
spirit, and reduce them to the harmless 
condition of the other native powers.'* 

24.— A treaty of alliance, we hear, has 
been concluded with the state of Cutch, 
the effects of which cannot fail of proving 
beneficial to that country, and equally so 
to its neighbours. A division of Col. 
East’s has been detached, under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Col. Barclay, to Wagur, 
for the purpose of reducing that uncivili- 
zed province to the authority of the Kao 
of Cutch, its legitimate sovereign, and 
of destroying all the fastnesses which af- 
ford protection to the banditti, whose 
depredations have proved so destructive to 
the territories of the Guycavvar and the 
Paishwa. We hear that the fortress of 
Concakotehas already unconditionally sur- 
rendered to the government of Cutch, and 
that its fortifications have been razed to 
their foundation. 

A force, under the command of Col. 
East, had entered the province of Cutch, 
for the purpose stated in the proclamation, 
(See Asiatic Journal for July, page 101,) 
and had taken Anjar, situated about two 
marches from Bhooj, the capital of Cutch, 
to which place, we understand tht force 
was to advance. It was.intfpded to have 


moved directly to the capital, but the ene- 
my having had recourse to the diabolical 
expedient of poisoning the wells and tanks, 
situated in the route. Col. East deemed 
it prudent to secure Anjar, which sur- 
rendered after a breach had been effected 
by the batteries, which played on the fort 
from 10 in the morning till 2 in the eve- 
ning. Every measure had been adopted 
to warn the chieftains of Cutch against 
the consequences of adopting a system of 
destruction not justified by I he Jaw of na- 
tions. The villagers, much to i heir hon- 
our, communicated the circumstance to 
our officers, and the tanks having beeu 
searched, bags of arsenic were n-und, 
which had been thrown into tlum. to poi- 
son the w ater, Cornet De Lane ^ of his 
Majesty’s 17th dragoons, wean < ouuern- 
ed to hear, lias lost his right -mi* by a 
shot fiom the fort. We have not heard of 
any other casualty. 

The treasure left by the late lihovv Be- 
gum, is stated to amount to the enormous 
sum of twenty crores and thirty-live lacs 
of rupees. 

Commodore O’Brien has seized the 
lion. Company’s ship the Krnaud, in con- 
sequence ot t.<*r not being posseted of a. 
certificate of registry ; and the case will 
be brought before the Vice Admiralty- 
Court in the course of a few days. The 
provisions of the registry act which re- 
ceived the royal assent on the 28th of 
June last, will fully protect the Ernaud. — 
The act expressly pioviding, that ships 
built within the limits of the Company’s 
charter, for the purpose of carrying on 
trade, solely within those limits, do not 
require registry ; whilst ships intended 
for trade beyond those limits not being 
registered have time allowed, thai is till 
the 1st ot July IBlfi, to obtain a - egistry. 
Even, however, if this enactment had not 
passed, we question whether the navi- 
gation laws which have chiefly for their 
object, the encouragement of British sea- 
men, ever extended to ships trading from 
port to port within the limits of the 
Company’s charter, navigated by Lascars. 
If the registry arts wire intended to ex- 
tend to India, the lcgislainic rendered a 
compliance with their provisions imprac- 
ticable, by omitting to appoint ollicers to 
grant the registry ; an omission which 
has been supplied by recent enact nent. 

The seizure of the Hon. Com pair's ship 
Ernaud, has called forth the following re- 
marks, which we copy because they "may 
be inst ructive to our mercantile readers 

“ The Sullimany, Capt. Suxpitch, ar- 
rived off this port from Chi> a, on tbe 
28th ult., when she was boarded bv Com* 
modore O'Brien, in H. M. ship Cornwall 
lis, and detained by him upwards of thirty 
six houi-3, he not being satisfied with 
tbe licence granted by the Supra-cargoes 
in China, permitting that ship to receive . 
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on board tea ; after that period, however, 
be was satisfied with its sufficiency and 
her gave up. Not so, however, with the 
Company’s ship Ernaud, which he also 
detained, and sent her in ; but from a 
different cause, namely, her never having 
been registered, and her not being enabled 
to produce to him, any other document 
than the sailing instructions from theSu- 
perintendent of the Marine here to the 
Commander. We leave you to make your 
own comment on the transaction, which 
has caused here much ifustle and specula- 
tion, as to the ultimate result. We can- 
not, however, but remark, that this dis- 
position evinced to seize and detain every 
vessel, where they may be borne out by any 
trifling informality in the paper.-*, renders 
It highly necessary that all those interested 
in shipping, should be mote than usually 
circumspect, to frustrate such intentions 
and proceedings. The Cornwallis is still 
off the port, and we expect to hear of 
further annoyances from the same quar- 
ter, although in regard to the licenses 
for tea, little is to be apprehended in 
consequence of your kindness in men- 
tioning the opinion of your Advocate- 
General.” 

It is further remarked, with regard to 
the Ernaud : — 

“ But if the point were at all doubt- 
ful in former years, it is now placed be- 
yond the possibility of dispute by the act 
passed on the 28th June last, commonly 
named the India Built Shipping Act, of 
which the third section is so much to 
the purpose, that we cannot refrain from 
quoting it, although the whole was pub- 
lished by us in one of our recent numbers. 

“ III. Provided always and he it fur- 
ther enacted, that nothing in this or the 
said recited acts, or in any other acts 
contained, shall subject any ship or 
vessel, built or to be built within the 
limits of the charter of the said Com- 
pany, which shall not be of tbe burthen 
of three hundred and fifty tons ; or any 
fhip or vessel built within the limits of 
the charter of the said Company, now the 
property of any of his Majesty’s subjects 
within the limits aforesaid, and employed 
in trade as heretofore, solely within the 
said limits, including the Cape of Good 
Mope ; or any ship or vessel which now 
is or at any time before the first day of 
January in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and sixteen, shall be building 
within the limits aforesaid, on account 
of any of bis Majesty’s subjects within 
the said limits, and shall be employed in 
trade solely within the said limits, includ- 
ing the said Cape of Good Hope, to any 
penalty, forfeiture, disability, or impedi- 
ment, by reason of such ship or vessel 
sot being registered, aud not being Bri- 
tish built, or to affect the property or 
avy transfer of property in any such ship 


or vessel as aforesaid, which shall not be 
registered.” 

“ It is difficult to imagine that if the 
document were before the legal authorities 
at Bombay, any doubt could be entertain- 
ed by them on the subject ; and from 
knowing that the copy of the act, now 
before us, was only received by one of the 
latest ships from Europe, we are inclined 
to believe that it could not have reached 
Bombay at the time of this unfortunate 
occurrence.” 

Jan. 20. On Friday last, the first an- 
nual sale of opium took place at the Com*- 
pany’s Godovvns, when tlm undermen- 
tioned quantity was disposed of. 


Behar, chests 1,69 1 

Benares, do 424 

Total 2,115 


The Patna produce averaged 1,088 14 ft* 
and that of Benares 1951 9 1 per chest ; 4 
tailing considerably short of the prices 
fetched at the sale of 20th Feoruary last, 
which averaged for Patna, 2,275 13 8 ; 
and for Benares, 2,144 12 4. The pur- 
chasers were chiefly natives. 

A few days ago, the requisite docu- 
ments relative to the state of the Union 
Society up to the end of October, were 
laid before the managers by Messrs. Mac- 
kintosh, Fulton, and Mac Clinlock agents 
of the institution. They presented a very 
favourable view of the present state of the 
funds of the society ; which including all 
previous casualties ascertained at the time 
of the report being drawn up, gave the 
value of eventual shares on lapsed lives, 
at sicca rupees 9,043 14 6 each. Tak- 
ing these shares at the fair calculated va- 
lue, at which they had been held out to 
public estimation, the funds shew a sur- 
plus of sicca rupees 65,738 6 9. 

— . Of late, fogs have been much more 
prevalent than they usually are at so early 
a period of the cold season. They are 
productive of much inconvenience and 
danger to persons traversing the streets 
by night. On Friday evening, as John 
Hall, Esq. and Dr. Russell, were proceed- 
ing from Clio wr inghee to Calcutta, they 
encountered a heavy stream of fog at the 
corner by which Park-street joins the 
Chovvringhee road, and such was the dark- 
ness of the night, that their coachmen 
were overturned in the drains skirting the 
street. Luckily, the ladies and gentle- 
men within the carriages received no in- 
jury. 

Passengers per II. C. Ship David Scott, 
from Bombay.— Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Sykes, 
Mrs. White, Mrs. Coleman, Mrs. Martin, 
Mrs. Baber, Miss Staley, Major Hanna, 
Capt. Ferneyhough, N. I. Lieut. Brown, 
80th Regt. Lieut. Young, Lieut. Antony, 
Mr. Watson, Mr. Davis. 

Passengers per Ship Carmarthen .— 

Mrs. Baird, Miss Logan, Mrs. Baker, 
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Mrs. Young, two Mrs. Brakenbury’s, Mrs. 
Eraser, Mrs. Anderson, Messrs. Bracken- 
bury, Fraser, Tipton, Nash, Kendall, Jar- 
vis, Graham, Strangeways, Riddell, Keith, 
and 13 children. 

Arrivals. — Surgeon R. B. Perrin, Lieut. 
Liston, 56th Regt. Capt. Staunton, G. B. 
Capt Briggs, assistant resident at Poonali. 

General Orders. — Bombay Castle , 15 th 

Feb. 1816. By the ltight Hon . the 

Governor in Council . — 

Capt. David Campbell, of the 2d Baft. 9th 
Regt. N. I. is allowed a furlough to Eng- 
land on his private concerns for a period 
of twelve months from the date of his em- 
barkation. 

Bombay Castle , 1 7th Feb. 1816. The 
following appointments are ordered to 
take place. 

General Staff. — Major and Brevet 
Lieut. Col. John Johnson, to be Quarter 
Master General, vice Wilson gone home. 
— Date of appointment, 14tli Feb. 1816. 

Capt. and Brevet Major Andrew Ait- 
cheson, to be Adjutant General, with the 
official rank of Lieut. Colonel. Capt. W. 
L. Carpenter to be Deputy Adjutant Gen- 
eral, with the official rank of Major, and 
Capt. J. Kinnersly, to be Assistant Adjt. 
General. — Date of appointment, 14th Feb. 
1816. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil takes this occasion to express the fa- 
vorable sense he entertains of Lieut. Col. 
Llewellin’s merits and services as an of- 
ficer, during the period he has conducted 
the duties of Adjutant Generals. 

Tile appointment of Lieut. Col. Aitclie- 
»on to be Adjt. General, vacating the of- 
fice of Agent for Clothing the Army ; 
Lieut. Col. Llewellfri is appointed to that 
situation.— Date of appointment 14th Feb. 
1816. 

Lieut. Col. Aitcheson, in Virtue of his 
appointment of Adjt. General, and Lieut. 
Col. Johuson, in virtue of his appointment 
of Quarter Master General, will take 
their seats respectively as Members of the 
Military Board. 

The Governor in Council is pleased to 
grant a furlough to Europe, or three years 
from the date of his embarkation, to Bre- 
vet Lieut. Col. and Capt. W. Cowper of 
the Engineers, the Commissary General. 

The Governor in Council is pleased to 
appoint Major Baker, Assist. Commissary 
General to be Commissary General, and 
Capt. Hull, the Deputy Quarter Master 
General to be Assistant Commissary Gen- 
eral in the Deccan, vice Lieut. Col. Cow- 
per. ijesigned. — Date of appointment, from 
thpdate of Lieut. Col. Cowper’s embark- 
ation. 

Ity order of the Right Hon the Go- 
vernor to Council. 

J. FARISH, Sec. to Gov. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Bomba y Castle, Nov, 4, 1815. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to appoint (’apt. John J. Smith, of the 
8i h Regt. Nat. Inf. to the command of the Gar- 
rison of Broach, in the room of Col, Urquhart* 
The appointment to have efTect from this data. 

Nov. 9— The Right Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil is pleased to accept 1 ieut- Colonel Hunt'* 
resignation of the command of the Garrison of 
Tan* ah, And to appoint Major Wm. J. Eldridge 
of the H. C. Regt. of European Infantry to that 
situation. 

The following promotions are ordered to take 
place m the Bth Regt. Nat. Inf. in consequence 
of Major Wm. Burke having been permitted by 
the Court of Directors to retire from the service. 

Eighth Regt. Nat. Inf. Capt. J. Dyson to be: 
Major, < apt. Edw. Jom* to be Captain, and. 
Lieut. H. L. Anthony to he Lieutenant, vices 
Burke retired ; Capt. Edw. Pearson to be Cap- 
tain, and Lieut. J. Saunders to be Lieutenant, 
vice J. T. Jones, deceased ; Capt.- Lieut. G. Lay. 
burn to be Captain, Lieut. J. Snodgiass to hr 
Captain-lieutenant, and Enrign S. F. Penley to 
be Lieutenant, vice Edw. Jones, deceased. 

Nov. io.— The Governor in Council >g pleased 
to appoint Suigeon Palmer to the Medical Super- 
intendence of the Field Force under the command 
of Col, Hast, from the period he may join it, with 
the head quarters of the European legt. the corps 
to which lie belongs. 

Nov. 16.— The Cadets arrived by the Carmar- 
then are promoted to corps as follows ; 

Artillery.— Cadet Geo. Rose Lyons to be Lieu- 
tenant Fireworker from the 8th inst. until further 
outers. 

infantry — Cadet Francis Sharpe to be Acting 
Ensign from the 8th inst. until further orders, 

Nov. 17 .— Tlie Rt, Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil is pleased to appoint Lieut. Col. Johnson, of 
the Coipsof Engineers, to the situation of Dep, 
Quartcr-niastLT-general to the force under the 
command of Col. East, and to the charge of the 
Department of Guides : and Caul. Stannus, the 
Brigade-Major, to the force under Col, East, to 
be I)ep. Adjut. Gen. of that force. 

Nov. 18. — The Rt. Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil is pleased to attach Assistant Surgeon Thomas 
Marshall, to the Department of Revenue Survey 
in Guzerat, in the loom of Assistant Surgeon 
Koniball. 

Jan. 1816.— The following appointments are 

ordeitd to lake place, 

1st batt. 9th regt. Nat. Inf. Lieut, G'eo. Moore, 
to be Adjutant, vue Kendall resigned j Lieut. 1). 
Hogaith, to act as ag<!-iit for gun carriages, in the 
loom oi Capt. Russtll. until further on lers. 

Jan. 27 .— The K>. Hon. the Goi ernoy in Conn j 
cil is pleased to admit Mr. Alex Taw* e on the 
Medical Establishment of this Presidency, sub- 
ject to the uppiovul of the Hon. Courr, or until 
further ordets. 

Feb. 3 . — The Right Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil is pleased to pei mil Ensign Jopp, to resume 
Ins situation in the Department of the Revenue 
bin veyor. 

Under ttiis arrangement, Lieut. Dashwood, the 
junior of the two oHieers temporarily attached to 
1 hat Depart ment, under date the 6th Oct. 1814, 
has been removed. 

The Right Hon- the Governor in Council is 

E leased to appoint Major James Leighton, of the 
att. of Aitillery, to the situation ot Commissary 
of Stores at the Presidency, 111 succession to Lieut. 
Coi. Wm, Smith, deceased. 

Feb. 6.— The following promotions are ordered 
to take place in succession to Lieut, Col. Smith, 
deceased. 

Battalion of Artillery,— Major Henry Hessman 
to be Lieut. Col,; Brevet Major and Capt. James 
Leighton to be Major; Capt. Lieut. S. R. St rover 
to be Captain of a Company; Lieut. Julius G. 
Griffith to be Captain Lieutenant} Lieutenant 
Fireworker W. H. Rochfort to be Lieutenant; 
and Acting Lieutenant Fireworker G. R. Lyons to 
be Lieutenant Fireworker, in succession to Lieut. 
Col. Smith, deceased.— Date of ranked Feb. 1816. 

H s Excellency Sir Miles Nightingall, Knight 
Commander of the most Honourable Mihtaiy 
Order of the Bath, appointed by the Hon. the 
Court of Directors-, to the command qf the Hon. 
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Company’s foroep, serving under the Presidency 
of Bombay, havingtanded this day from the Hon. 
Company’s vessol the Nearchus and keen sworn 
in as Commander in Chief and Second of Council 
of Bombay, the Bight Hon. the Governor in 
Council orders and directs that all officers and 
soldiers on the establishment of Bombay, obey 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Mites Nightmg.ill, and that ail 
returns be made to him as Commander in Chief, 
accordingly. 

Lieut. Gen. Sir Miles Nightingall is to »ake his 
aeat as President of the Military Board, m virtue 
of his appointment of Commander in Chief. 

Feb. 7. — The Ri. Hon. tht Governor in Council 
Is pleased to appoint Capt. Chariton Tucker, of 
H. M. 94th regt. of Light Dragoons, to bQ Aide-dr- 
' 1 Camp, and to act as Military Secretary 10 hw 
Excellency Lieut. Gen. Mr Miles Mightingul', 
K. C. B, until further orders.— Date ol appoint- 
|ment, flth Feb. 1816. 

Feb, 10 —The tallowing appointment is ordered 
to take pi<irc on the personal Staff of his Excel- 
lency the Commander in Chief. 

Lieut. S .Halifax, to be Aide de-Catnp.— Date of 
appointment. 7th Feb. 1816. 

' Fib. 13,— The Rt. Hon, the Governor in Coun- 
cil is pleased to appoint Assistant S.irceon Alev. 
Ttwse, to the medical duties of the lion. Com- 
pany's ' mixer Vestal, in the room of AssUtant 
Burgeon Thomas White. 

reb. 17.— -The following appointments arc or- 
dered to take place. 

General Staff — Major and Brevet Lieut. Col, 
Jqhn Johnson, to be Quartcr-master-general, vice 
Wilson, gone home.— Date of appointment, 14th 
?eb, 1616. 

Captain nnd Brevet Major Andrew Aitchcson, 
fo be Adpit. General, with the official rank of 
Lieut. Colonel : Capt. W. L. Carpenter to be 
IVputv Adjut. Gen. with the official rank of Ma- 
jor; "arid fiapt. J. Kinnerslev, to be AssiH. Adint. 
General, — Date of appointment, 14th Feb, 18 16, 

'Jfhe appointment of Lieut. Col. Aitcbeson, to 
be A<Jj ut. General, vacating the office of agent for 
elm sing the army; Lieut. Col. Llewelliri is ap- 
pointed to that situation. — Date of appointment, 
1 4th ?eb. 1816. 

Lieut. Col. Aitdhesnn, in virtue of bis appoint- 
mentiof Adjut. General, and Lieut. Col Johnson, 
in virtue of his appointment of Quart. Mast. Gen. 
will take thf ir seats respectively as Members of 
the Miluarv Board. 

The Governor in Council is pleased to appoint 
Major Bake; , Assist. Commissary General, to be 
CbmtnisKRit' General, and Capt. Hull, the Dep. 
Quart. MasL General, to be Assist. Commissary 
General in the Deccan, vice Lieut. Col. Cowper 
resigned.— Dale of appointment, from the date of 
Lieut. Co). Cowper’s embarkation. 

By order of the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council. 

J. FARISH, Sec. to Govt. 


BIRTHS. 

At Hope Hall, Oct. 14, the lady of Capt. Lech- 
were Russell, of a son. 

At Rytulla, hi December, the lady of R. 8iephen 

/ Kitson, Esq. of a son. 

AtGolabali, Dec. «7, the lady of Capt. Nathaniel 
Tucker, H, C. Marine, of a son. 

At Colahali, Dec. 41, the lady of Capt. Thomp- 
son, 17th Dragoons, of a son. 

At Broach, the lady of Colonel Osborn, of a 
daughter. 

At Colabah, Feb. 13, the ladv of John Leckic, 
Baq. of a daughter. 

Jan. 17, the ladv of Capt. Delamotte, of a son. 

Jan, 30, Mrs. Stephen John Crass, of a son. 

4t Huntley Lodge, Byculla, Dec. 3, Mrs. Christie, 
of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan. IS,* by the Rev. N. Wade, Fortunatus Hsgley 
Pierce, Capt. Commandant of the Horse Ar- 
tillery* to Harriet Calland H awktns, daughter 
of Samuel Hawkins, Esq. 

Feb. 19, by the Vendable Archdeacon Barnes, 
Lieut. R. Robertson, Assistant Auditor-Gene- 
ral, to Miss Mary Charlotte Belby Boye, daugh- 
ter of Major-Gen. Boye, Commanding Officer 
of the Forces. 

Fi«b. 30, by the Venerable Archdeacon Barnes, 
ilMmdl Anderson, Esq* second Officer of the 


H. C. ship Carmarthen, to Miss Sarah Brooks, 
daughter , of Lieut.-Coloqel William Brooks, 

• Military Auditor- General at this Presidency. 

DEATHS, 

Feb. 13, Mr. George Lumley, Midshipman H. C. 
ship Sir W. PuUeney. 

At Caranjah, Nov. if, Edward Martin, Esq. As- 
sistant.8urge<«n on this Establishment. 

Dec. 14, aged 64, Pandoorung SncaivC, one of 
the principal persons of the cast ol Prnbhoos, 
upwards of 28 years an Assistant in t lie Police 
Department, during the latter eight \ ,fars of 
which be filled the situation of an Interpreter 
with ci edit to himself. Both his public and 
private conduct were such, that his fnends 
cannot but record their feelings as for an irre- 
parable lo«.«. 

Mr. Conductor Williams. 

f-cb. 3. at hi** house in 1 lie Fort, Liewt.-Colonel 
Win. .Smith, ol the H. C. reat. of Artillery, 
and Commissary of Stores at this Presidency. 
He was intei red with the military honours due 
to Ins tank. 


JAVA. 

Letters from Batavia to the third of 
August, were received iu Calcutta by the 
Hou. Company’s cruiser Antelope, con- 
veying the gratifying intelligence, that 
peace and security reigned throughout 
the British settlements in that quarter ; 
and noticing the very improved state of 
the country, and condition of its inhabit- 
ants. By this arrival, we are sorry to 
learn, that His Majesty’s ship Volage, 
had been aground on a coral reef off Ban- 
tam Hill ; she had arrived at Batavia a 
few days before, in great distress, mak- 
ing six feet water {in hour. They weie 
heaving her down at the island of Ooroost, 
hut apprehensions it appears were enter-* 
iained of their being able to make her sea- 
worthy. 


CEYLON. 

With a view’ “ to relieve the financial 
^difficulties of Ceylon,” “ and as a mea- 
sure of justice to the civil and military 
servants employed there,” His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent has beep 
pleased to enable aud direct, that govern- 
ment do receive from them by way of 
loan, the amount of such savings (the 
whole not to exceed £ 10,000) as may 
he deposited in the treasury of public 
chests of the cplony, or have otherwise 
accumulated in the island, from the 
want of, means of remittance to England. 
For which sums, debentures are to he is- 
sued bearing interest at the rate of six 
per cent, per annum, the interest payable 
half yearly at Colombo in the Ceylon cur- 
rency. The principal of such debentures 
being made payable in Loudon at the ex- 
piration of seven years, should the whole 
sum subscribed exceed £ B0, 000 ; hut jf 
the amount subscribed does pot exceed 
that sum, the Ceylon government is di- 
rected to resume to itself the right of pay- 
ing off the principal before the expiration 
of that term, giving, to the holders twelve 
months notice of the gatoe. 
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General Orders, by his Excellency the 
Right Hun. the Governor General in 
Council . 

Fort JFilliam , December 5 t/i, 1815.— 
His Excellency the Right Hon. the Gover- 
nor General in Council, is pleased to direct 
the publication, in General Orders, of the 
following extract from the proceedings of 
his Lordship in Council, in the Public De- 
partment, dated the 1st ultimo, notifying 
the transfer from that date, of the Cleri- 
cal Establishment to the controul of the 
Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta : — 

Extract from the Proceedings of the 
Right Hon. the Governor General in 
Council iu the Public Department, under 
date of the 1st Nov. 1815 : — 

44 Resolved — That an extract from the 
Letters Patent, granted by his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, on behalf of 
his Majesty, under date the 2d May, 1814, 
be published for the information and 
guidance of the Clergymen of the Uuitecl 
Church of England and Ireland subjected 
thereby to the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta, together with the 
following Proclamation. — (Vide Govern- 
ment Gazette Extraordinary.) 

44 Resolved —That all nominations of 
the Hon. Company’s Chaplains to particu- 
lar stations under the respective Presiden- 
cies do in. future originate with the Lord 
Bishop, and that he be requested to com- 
municate all such nominations to the Go- 
vernor. General iu Council, or to the local 
governments of the respective Presiden- 
cies, in order that the necessary instruc- 
tions for the issue of pay and allowances to 
the respective Chaplains at the stations to 
which they shall lie severally appointed, 
may be expedited in the usual manner. 

Resolved — That the Clergymen ap- 
pointed in future to the situation of Chap- 
lain on the establishments of the respec- 


tive Presidencies do immediately on their 
arrival in India, report themselves to the 
Lord Bishop, or, in his absence, to the 
Archdeacou of the Presidency at which 
such clergyman may arrive. 

Resolved — That all official correspon- 
dence relating to the duties or concerns of 
the Clergy, be in future carried on with 
the Lord Bishop, or, in his absence, with 
the Archdeacons of the respective Presi- 
dencies, and that all such correspondence 
be in future recorded separate in the 
public department, under the head of 
4 Ecclesiastical Proceedings.* 

Resolved — That the Secretary to the 
Military Department be directed to for- 
ward to the Public Department a complete 
compilation of the existing rules and or- 
ders for the guidance of the several chap- 
lains, for the purpose of transmission to 
the Lord Bishop, for his information, and 
of enabling his Lordship to prepare such 
new rules and orders as lie may deem ex- 
pedient for the better management, of the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment confided to 
his charge by his Majesty’s Letters Pa- 
tent. 

44 Resolved — That an extract from the 
foregoing Resolutions be sent to the Mi- 
litary Department, whence the necessary 
infoimatiou is to be transmitted to the 
Military Authorities at the several stations 
to which Chaplains are attached. Or- 
dered, that a copy of the foregoing Reso- 
lutions he forwarded to the Accountant 
General, with directions to submit to Go- 
vernment such suggestions as may appear 
to him to he necessary regarding the pay- 
ment of allowances of the several Chap- 
lains, under the arrangements now 
adopted. 

(A true Extract.) 

(Signed) 44 C. M. Rickets, Chief 
Sec. to the Govt. 

44 C. W. Gardiner, Sec, 
to Govt. Mil. Dept.” 
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WAR WITH NIPAL. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from Calcutta, dated 28th Feb . ; — “ Sir 
David Ochterlony has got through the 
Saul ForeBt, and come up with a large 
body of Goorkahs ; accounts of an action 
are daily expected. Col. Burnet’s column 
attacked, and carried three stockades, 
the two first without loss, at the last, six 
men killed, and Lieut. Walcot of artil- 
lery, badly wounded.— The army is about 

Asiatic. Journ.— No. VIII. 


thirty miles from Khatmandoo, but each 
mile contains mountains and ravines.” 

Advices to the 3d of March convey no 
further intelligence. 

The cause of the renewal of the war in 
Nipal is sgid to be, tbe decease of its 
late sovereign, Rajah Ghur Ban Judh Bi- 
crama Sah, a youth of seventeen years of 
age, (in whose name the authority was 
exercised by Bheen Singh Tapah), and tbe 
"accession of a brother of the young prince. 
The new Rajah, it is reported, is strongly 

Vol. II. 2 F 
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attached to the Mabarattas, and had no 
sooner ascended the Musnud, than he re- 
fused to ratify the treaty, and entered 
into a correspondence with 'Scindia and 
the Berar Rajah.— In this place, it may 
be offered as a conjecture, that there 
being, as is known, two parties at the 
Court of Catmandoo, those of thcTapalis, 
Cas las, cultivators or yeomanry, and the 
Ghatrns, who are Rajpoots and uncles of 
the late and present prince (the court par- 
ty) it is possible the change of politics 
arises from the depression of the party 
of the Tapahs. 

By letters from Lord Moira it appears, 
that Scindiah, whose interference in the 
war is matter of great apprehension, was 
at Gwalior with his army. That celebra- 
ted fortress was ceded to the English by 
the treaty concluded with the Mahrattas 
by Lord Wellesley in 1804, and was then 
Considered as the main bulwark of our 
(jefeuces in that quarter. It was, how- 
ever, afterwards restored to Scindiah by 
Lord Cornwallis, under express orders 
from this country. The Madras army, 
under Col.Doveton, is assembled at Elich- 
poor in the Dekkan, in a high state of 
efficiency, and 30,000 strong, The subsi- 
diary troops of the Nizam and the Peishwa 
are atJaulna. These forces are considered 
adequate to the business of keeping Scin- 
diah and the Rajah of Berali in check ; 
and, besides, the Bombay army is ready 
to move when ordered. 

The movements of the native powers 
on the side of Lahore and Cashmere, as 
well as the threatened war in Cutcli, have 
been absurdly npxed by several of the 
English newspapers with the question of 
the Nipal and Maharatta wars. They arc 
connected neither geographically nor politi- 
cally. 

WAR IN CUTCH. 

The operations of the war in Cutch, 
have been happily arrested by a treaty of 
peace with that country. See above Asi- 
atic Intelligence, article Bombay. 

MAHARATTA DICTIONARY. 

The fear of a new Maharatta war gives 
fresh interest to the project of a dictionary 
of the language of that people, by Capt. 
Gideon Hutchinson, lately inserted in the 
Asiatic Journal (vol. 1, page 321). We 
have seen with pleasure a copy of the 
report of the committee appointed by the 
government of Bombay tQ examine three 
specimens of the dictionary, In that re- 
port, after proposing some alterations in 
the plan of, the dictionary, subjoins, 
“ With these alterations, wc beg leave 
respectfully to submit to, the Right Hon. 
the Gpvemprin Council that the English 
aud Maharatta Dictiona^, which Capt. 
Hutchinson proposes, to publish, will be 
ad important acquisition to the stock of 


philological knowledge of this side of 
India, and must prove of great public 
utility as far as the study of the Maharatta 
language is concerned. 

“ These specimens exhibit a wonderful 
degree of labour, industry and perse- 
verance, and also afford such satisfactory 
proofs of an exteiisive and intimate ac- 
quaintance with Maharatta, as leave no 
doubt that the publication of Capt. 
Hutchinson’s work would be of the 
greatest advantage to those who study 
a language which on this side of India is 
very useful, but the acquirement of 
which, from the want of proper aid, is 
extremely tedious and difficult.’* 

MADRAS COLLEGE* 

It. appears from the report of the 
dras College for the year 1815, that the 
examination has been very favourable. 
Among the foremost names stand those 
of Messrs. Chamier and Vineash, whose 
improvement in the study of the Tamul 
language so far surpassed the other stu- 
dents, that they formed a class of them- 
selves. Mr. Chamier was also first in 
Telugoo, and had made great proficiency 
in Persian. Mr. Vineash was the first 
student who had made himself proficient 
in the Maharatta language. 

Both the above gentlemen received the 
honourary medal and the reward of one 
thousand pagodas for their high attain- 
ments. The progress of Mr. Hudleston 
in Tamul, and the rapid improvement of 
Mr. Bannerman in Hindostance received 
the marked approbation of the Board of 
Superintendance. 

Mr. John Babington having received an 
appointment in the Commercial Depart- 
ment, which required his removal to a 
great distance from the Presidency, has 
resigned the office of Tamul translator, 
and is succeeded by Mr. Richard Clarke. 

The gratifying task of recording many 
otlier most respectable names of those 
who received great praise for their ac- 
quirements in the several languages of the 
Peninsula, together with a full copy of the 
Report, is deferred, for want of space, till 
the publication of a future number of the 
Asiatic Jourdal. 

Mr. Raffles, has been relieved from the 
charge of the Government of Java, by Mr. 
John Fendall, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
who has .been selected , to that post by 
the Supreme Government, according to 
the instructions of the Court of Directors. 
The situation of Resident, at Port Marl- 
bro’, reserved for Mr. Rallies by the order 
of . the Court, remains open for that gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Raffle’s arrival in England* as well 
as that of the Countess of Loudon and 
Moira,, is noticed under the tread of India 
Shipping Intelligence. Late Java pa- 
pers c cpUain several flattering addresses 
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to Mr. Baffles on his departure, which 
will be inserted in a future number of 
this Journal. 

Mr. Henry Bryne has been permitted 
to proceed to Madras to practice as a 
Barrister. 

The examination of the Students for 
Hertford College, was held on the 17th 
and 24th July, at the India House, when 
the following gentlemen Were admitted : 
— Messrs, ft. Clarke, J. A. Shawe, J. 
Trotter, It. Dallas, A. Grote, S. Davis, 

G. R. Garling, H. S. Lane, G. A. Bushby, 
J. J. Rivaz, H. Harrington, S. Boyd. — 
The term commenced on the 31st July. 

The statue of Marquis Wellesley for the 
Town Hall of Calcutta, executed by Mr. 
Bacon in Newman Street, is nearly com- 
pleted. 

T^e Minden, 74, which is noticed above 
as destined to India, has been suddenly 
ordered on the expedition to Algiers, 
and it is said that she will only land her 
troops there and proceed on her voyage 
to the East, but this is by no means cer- 
tain. 

The Prince Regent, has been pleased to 
grant a year’s pay to Col. Mackay, of 

H. M. 75th Foot, Major Wilson of the 
19th Dragoons, and Ensign Mansell of the 
78th Foot, in consideration of the severity 
of the wounds they received while serving 
in India. 

In consequence of a vacancy in the 
General Staff ot the army at Bombay, by 
the return to Europe of Major-Generals 
Skinner and Wilkinson, Lord Moira has 
appointed Major-General Need, of His Ma- 
jesty’s Service, to succeed to the Staff of 
that Presidency till the pleasure of His 
Royal Highness the Price Regent shall be 
known. 

St. George’s Church in Choultry Plain, 
was completed, and licenced by the Bishop 
in May last ; the expence of the structure 
amounts to upwards of fifty thousand pa- 
godas. 

Immediate measures are taking for 
providing a suitable place of worship, for 
the Community of the Church of Scot- 
land, at Madras. The site for the con- 
struction of the edifice is not yet fixed 
upon. The difference which existed on 
this subject at Calcutta, (as noticed in a 
former number) between the Supreme Go- 
vernment, and the Rev. Dr. Bryce, lias 
been completely and amicably adjusted. 

Col. Colin Mackenzie, of the Madras 
Engineers, has been appointed by the Go- 
vernor General, “ Surveyor General of 
India”. The office of Surveyor General, 
at each of the Presidencies, has been a- 
bolfehed. 

The Madras Government have sent to 
England for a supply of one hundred 
hourglasses, for the use of the several 
Ptfttee Thannas at Madras. 

Mr. M* T. Harris has- been appointed 


Superintendant of Police, on the resigna- 
tion of Col. Symonds. 

The Lord Bishop and Archdeacon of 
Calcutta, accompanied by Mr. Abbott, the 
Registrar, and liis Lordship’s family has 
embarked at Calcutta, on board the Ceci- 
cilia Pilot Schooner, on his Lordship’s 
visitation of the Churches at the other 
Presidencies. 

'Fhe Rev. Frederick White, M.A. who 
went out on board the Cornwallis, has been 
appointed by the Court of Directors to 
succeed to the first vacant chaplaincy in 
the Madias Establishment, on the special 
recommendation and request of the Hon. 
Mr. Elliot, Governor of Madras. 

Mr. Elliot, son of the Governor 

of Madras, proceeds to India on the 
Minden, which takes out Sir John Mal- 
colm. 

The punishment of rustication at the 
College at Hertford, is abolished ; but 
we have not heard what other mode has 
been proposed as a punishment more 
suitable to the peculiar nature of that in- 
stitution. 

Robert Orme, Esq. the Company’s So- 
licitor at Madras, has been appointed 
Registrar to the Archdeaconry of Madras, 
by the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

The Court have ordered the letters of 
Gen. Macaulay, as well as those of Major 
Hart, to he printed for the use of the 
Proprietors. Too much publicity cannot 
be given to tfiosc interesting documents. 

The Rev. Archdeacon Mousley has been 
duly instituted at Madras by the Bishop of 
Calcutta. His Lordship was expected at 
Madras when our accounts came away, 
and was to reside at the house of the na- 
val Com mande r-in-ckief . 

M r. George Saunders has been appoint- 
ed Mint Master at Calcutta, vice Col. 
Malcolm Macleod, removed by order of 
the Court of Directors. 

A handsome monument to the memory 
of the lamented Sir Samuel Hood, the 
late naval Commander-in-chief, is to be 
erected in St. Mary’s church, at Madras, 
at the expense of Government. 

DINNER TO MR. CANNING. 

On Thursday, the 25th July, the East- 
Imlia Company gave a grand entertainment 
to Mr. Canning, at the City of London 
Tavern. Among others who were in- 
vited, were his Majesty’s ministers, and 
all the great officers of state, the Duke of 
Wellington, Marquis Wellesley, Earl Pow- 
is, Lord W. Bentinck, Lord Harris, Lord 
Morly, Lord Grenville, Bishop of London, 
Warren Hastings, Esq. Sir George Barlow, 
Sir Harry Torrens, Sir John Malcolm, 
Sir James Macpherson, Sir Harry Darrell, 
Sir S. Auchmuty, General Beatfoh, Cot. 
Mark Wilkes, Mr. Radies, Mr. 0*k*S, 
Sir W. Burroughs, Mr. Cotebrooke, &c. 
&c. Ac. 
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LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday , July 25, 1816. 

Cotton.—' The favourable reports from Liverpool 
and Manchester had little effect on the Market 
last week, the total sales were limited to about 
1500 bags i the greater poition of the Beugals were 
taken on speculation j the oidinaiy to good, at 
1 M. rt 14 d. 

Sugar. —There was a greater disposition evinced 
last week, to do business in Muscovades, and the 
holders were ready to meet the views of the buyers 
by submitting to a small depiession. The Refined 
market continues to decline, the holdtra still in- 
clined to give way. The demand for foieign Su- 
gars has been so limited lor a length of time, the 
quotations aie in a gnat measure nominal, 
white was withdrawn at 63s. j the whole of the 
Whites were then taken in at the same rale ; af- 
ter the first lot, good brown at 04s. 

Coffee . — The demand lor Coflee was general and 
extensile last week; the prices were a shade 
higher, with the exception of the fine middling 
Jama ca. The quotations of bast India Coffee .tie 
nominal, on account of the extensive sale declaud 
for to-morrow. 

Spices. — Theie appears rather a levivmg de- 
mand for Spices. The offers f>r good piivilcged 
Pepper were a li action under oui lowest quotation, 
but ihc holders weic firm at and above that rate; 
the comequmte was vuy little business was t'l- 
fecti d . Compan;’.* Nutmegs and Cinnamon find 
purchaser." at our quotations. 

Silk. — The prices of East India Silk aie nomi- 
nal, as the Company's sale has begun. 

July 10 th, 18 Hi. —The Couit ol Uirectois of the 
East India Company ot Merchants of England 
have given notice,— “ That wheicas by the 
Cowl's advertisements of the 29th Dei ember 
1815, notice is given that the Comt will hoid 
four geneial Sales of Saltpetre in each year, and 
that till Saltpetre which maybe unpoiled in pri- 
vilege dnd private trade m any ship or c hips clear- 
ing inwards, pieviously to the 3lst of Jdtiuary in 
any year, shall be sold upon, or as neai as may be 
to the 10th February following, and the like for 
the Quarterly sales in May, August and Novem- 
ber. The Court now give notice, that they find it 
necessary to inform the impoiteis that the space 
often days, which is above set lortli as icquued 
to prepaie the Saltpeue for sale, is lound by prac- 
tice to be insufficient , and that twenty-five days 
is the least space of tune winch will be required 
between tnc lauding of Saltpetre and the day of 
sale. The regulations for sales of Saltpetre will 
therefore siaud as follow : The Court will hold four 
general sales of Saltpeue in each year. All Salt- 
petre which may be impoited in privilege and 
pi ivate trade, in any ship or ships clearing in- 
wards, on or before the I6ih of January, in any 
year, will be sold upon, or as near as may be to 
the 10th of Februaiy following. Of ships clear- 
ing inward, on or before the 15th April, the Salt- 
petre will in like manner be sold on the loth of 
May ; of ships clearing on or before the 16th 
July, wilt be sold on the loth August: of 
ships clearing on or before the I6lh October, 
will be sold 10th November. No sales of Com- 
pany’s, or private Saltpetre will be held upon any 
account, at periods intermediate to those above 
specified. The Consignees will particularly take 
notice, that as the above arrangements are chiefly 
made with a view to their advantage, (the conve- 
nience ol‘ the buyers being at tne same time 
consulted thereby, they are at liberty to keep 
back their goods from sate if they see proper : in 
order to the more complete uhdeistunding of 
their intentions in this particular, the following 
subsidiary regulations are adopted, vis t— No Salt- 
petre will be sold, unless the proprietors shall 
have signified their request in writing, that it 
may be brought to sate specifying mat k3 arid par- 
ticulars, nor unless such notice shall have been 
given thirty days prior to the day appointed for 
that sale: but it must be dearly understood, that 
earlier notice will be in all cases desirable. — it will 
also be necessary for the proprietors, when they 
wish to have samples analysed, to give notice 
thereof to the Company's warehouse keeper as 


soon after the landing of the Saltpetre as 
practicable: if they do not give such early notice, 
they will be liable to unavoidable disappoint- 
ment.” 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Off ’ Portland, July 1st, 1816. — Arrivals. — The 
I, oid Eldon, Cowles, fium Bcucoulcn. The Sir 
Wm. Pulleney, Dawncy, fiom Bombay ; sailed 
from Bombay 27»h J.m , Tellicheriy, 14th Feb. ; 
Point de Galte, 29ih February ; ana St. Helena, 
13th May. Passed Grave send, 4lh July. 

Passengers per Sir Wm. Pulleney.— Lady 
Holmes, Mrs. Carter, Mtb. Russell, . Mrs. 
Chinnier, Major-Gen. Sir George Holmes, Maior 
Carter, 84 tli j Captain Waters, I7«h B. N. I.; 
Capt. Fo.be.*, 56ih legt. ; Cant. M'Caulay, do. 
(dad at sea)} Lieut. Purr, Bombay European 
llegt. ; Liem. Ball, 19lh Madias N. 1.*, Lieut. 
Maitland, ditto ; Misses F’. Holmes, G. Channer, 
Masters Caiteraud Venuicd. 

The David Scott ami Carmarthen were to sail 
from Bombay on the 12th IV hr. ary, and proceed 
to Tclliiheiry and Clapi, to till up with pepper 
for Europe. At lived at the Cape liom Bombuy, 
on the 13th Maj . 

Ojff Lymmgton, July l, l BIG -— Ai rived the Wm. 
Pitt, Graham, and ihe Loid Melville, Crabb, fiom 
Madras. Sailed from Bengal 271b Jan., Madras 
nib 1 ebruary, Point de Gallo 2ist Febiu&ry, Cape 
271 li Apnl, St. Helena 15th May. Passed Graves- 
end 4ih July. 

Paasengei a per Wm, Pitt.— III. Hon. Countess 
l.oiiuon and Moira, Lord George Hungerford, 
Ladies Flora and Sophia Hasting*, Mrs. Lnx- 
inoie, Miss E. Raynsiord, Col. binnh, I81I1 N. 1. 
Capt. Stiidll, Lieut. Devtar, H. M. 22d Dragoons; 
Lieut. Barnett, 27th N. 1.; Mr. John R\ ley, 
civil service ; three Misses Swintou, two Masttrs 
Plowden, Master Orde, Miss and Masted Clair- 
mont, Master M ’Arthur, Hon. Mis. Baird und 
two clnldrtn liom the Cape, lUv. Temple Moore, 
Mr. JVlaik Roworth, Master and Miss Baud. 

Per Lout Eldon.— M\*. Simmons and three 
children troin Madras; Cant. Beits, H. M. 14th 
liegt, ; Lieut. Aulrcro; li. M. 53d ; Lieut, Fitz- 
heibirt.H. M. 14th; Lieut. Thompson, H. M. 
34tli ; Mi. George Mackenzie. The Loid Eldon 
sailed fiom Madias 4ih January, llencoolen 24th 
Ftbmary, St. Helena 13tli May. 

Per Loid Melnl I e . — Sir H. V. Dam 11, Lady 
Dane!! and foul du'dren, Mr. and Mis, Welland, 
Mr. am' Mrs. Eg' lion and two children ; Mr. and 
Mis. M'Clinlock and one child ; Capt. Walpole j 
Mr. John Baines, surgeon, Mr. Matthews, left 
at St. Helena, Capt, Maimvunng, H. M, 67th 
regt. ; Cornet Kyeeioli, 8th Dragoons; tour 
Masters Lamb ; Misses Matlieruil, Mac Mahon, 
and Wilsoii; Masters Udney>, Wilson, Goulds, 
and Stalkart. 

Deal, ! id July.— Arrived the (Jape packet, Agncw, 
from the Cape. 

Poitsmouth, 2d July. — The Aleyon, Waters, 
from Batavia, (bound to Rotterdam) sailed 10th 
March, and St. Helena 13th May. 

Ojff Jirigltion, July 3. —The Rose, M ‘Taggart, 
and Sticaiiiain, Lew*s, from Madras and Ceylon. 
Passed Gravesend 5th July. 

The Hose sailed trom Madras 27th January, 
Ceylon Dili February, Point de Gade 14th Fcb„ 
Cape 27th April, St, Helena 14th May. 

Passengers per Hose. — Mistresses Anderson, 
Arbuthnot, and Wetbtrall ; Misb Anderson ; 
James Strange, E-q. senior merchant ; John 
Binny, Esq. do.; E. P. Blake, Esq. do. ; Dr. 
Tait, surgeon, retued; Majoi Oakts, 89th; Ma- 
jor Simpson, N. C. ; Capt. Wetherall, Royal 
Scots ; Miss Arbuthnot, three Misses Cotton, 
Messrs. Taggart, Strange, Cotton, Wetherall, anu 
Arbuthnot. 

The Streatham left Madras 27th January, Cape 
28th April, St. Helena 14th May. 

Per Streatham * — Mistiesses Bowness, Hart, 
Holford ; Miss Cariuthers; Sir W. Burroughs, 
Bart.; J. B. Travers, Esq. ; Harry Mortlock, 
Esq. ; Col. Geo. Bowness, Lieut. -Col. Travers, 
Captains U. Slegg, F. Fullerton, Brodie, Robert- 
son, Douglas, Dr. T. Edwards, Lieuts. G. Aubrey, 
Ratter, Messrs. Slater, Fletcher, Misses Bowness, 
Moldsworths, Brabant, Ansley, Stevenson, Miss 
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Travers, Masters Gordon, Stevenson, Travers, 
Lovelass. 

Passengers per Lot njee Family, from Bombay.— 
Capt. Wvlde, H. M. 56tli Regt. ; Dr. Baggott, 
H. M. 47th do. ; Dr. Campbell, 9 th Bombay inf. ; 
Lieutenant Newton, 4 th do. Assistant Surgeon 
.Lestie, 7 th do. : Mr. Baxter, merchant, Bombay; 
Mrs. Hough, Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. Baggott, Mrs. 
Ryan and stven children. 

Weymouth, July 10 , 1816.— Arrived the City of 
London, Jenkins, from Bengal. Left Bengal 29th 
January. Arrived at St. Helena 16th May, found 
there the Gen. Kyd and Herefordshire ; the 
Apollo ami Noithumberland sailed the day before. 
Left St. Helena 17 th May. 

Passengers per City oj London . — From Bengal, 
Lieut. -Col Fagan, Adjutant-Gen. Bengal Army, 
Mrs. Faguu, Master Chriatophei und Miss Eliza 
Fagan, landed at the Cape of Good Hope ; James 
Smith Adams, Esq. merchant; Robert Davidson, 
Esq, ; Miss Ellen Emma Adams (child) , Lieut. 
E. Mitchell, H. M. 5tfth Regt. died at sea, 
16th February 1816 ; Ensign Lynarn, H. M. 53d 
Regt; Wits Eliza Deans, Mis&es Maria, Harriet, 
Amelia, and Charlotte Bosnia Gerraud ; Mr. C. 
G. Ntc holts, late head draftsman in the Surveyor- 
General’s office ; Mrs. Duraud, five Misses 
Duraud, Mrs. Chinnery, Mrs. Ball, Mis. Gabriel, 
three Misses Gabriel, Lieut.-Col. Ellis, H. M. 
«5th Dragoons ; Lieut. Williams, H. C. Militaiy 
Service ; Mrs. Williams and child ; Mis« Mercer, 
Mrs. and Miss Kellighain, — Fitzgeiald, 
Esq. late Master Attendant at Masulipatam ; 
Lieut. Donaldson, H. C.’s service; Lieut. Andrew 
Grey, ditto \ Mr. Scott, Mr. Andrew Young, Mi. 
Cassir, Miss Caroline Cotgrave, Masters Henry 
and Charles Cotgrave, Miss h. L. Gibson, Masters 
W. P, Waugh, Stewart, Thomas Ahier, Miss 
Fanny Keating, Miss Nancy Keatmg, Masteis 
Hare, Shakespeare, H. Shakespeare, Chas, Tayloi, 
Win. Taylor, Miss Eliza Powell, Miss Hannah 
Powell, Master Edward Kelhgham. 

Off Portsmouth, July \ I .— 4ri ived the Huddart, 
Weller, from Batavia 24th March, St. Helena 
SI st May. The General Kyd and Herefordshire 
sailed from S». Helena 20 th May, passed Graves- 
end July 14. 

Passengers per Huddart. — Mrs. Anna Campbell, 
Mrs. Anna Mountain, Col. Crawfoid, Lieut. 
White, Lieut. Aufrere, (left the ship at Bencoo- 
len) S. Holmes, (died at sea 26th April, 1816 ,) 
Misses M. and E. Burton, L. Morrison, M. 
I. Mountain, Master J. W lute, three Masters 
Deverell, Master John W. Holmes, Mrs. M. 
Drewe, Major Alexander, Mrs., Miss, and Mas- 
ter Alexander; I.ieut. Ellis, Louisa Williams, 
servant to Miss Moinson, Josh. Mathias, ser- 
vant to Col. Crawfoid. 

The Coldstream arrived at St. Helena 21 st May. 
Downs , July 3. — Amvals . — The Lowjee Family 
from Bombay, 25th Feb., St. Helena 17 th May. 

8 . The Duke of Wellington, Howard, left Ben- 
gal 6 U 1 February. 

Arrived the Northumberland, Capt. Franklin, 
from Bengal, and from Bombay the Apollo, Capt. 
Tarbutt, and Ganges, country ship. 

Gravesend , l6t/i July. — Passengers per Northum- 
berland. — Mrs. Woodcock and lout children, Mr. 
Johnstone, Mr. Menzics, Mrs. Cases, Major P. 
Johnstone, H. M. 14th legi. ; Capt. W, Menzies, 
Bengal Army ; Lieut. Thoker, H. M. 81 st dra- 
goons ; Lieut. Young, do. ; Lieut. H. Cheap, 
Bengal Army; Lieut. Chauvel, Madras do. ; Mr, 
Bushel, late of H. M. 59. h regt., Misses Love- 
day, Gibbon, Frazer, two Caves, Price, Masters 
Lismore, Gall, Cave, H. Casey, Fickle, Newton, 
three servants, fifty-foui invalids and limited ser- 
vice mtnof his Majesty’s army ; Hugh Wilkin- 
son, Esq. Bengal civil service; Ensign Caitcr, 
8th dragoons ,- three children, Dovetons- 

Per Jpollo.— Passed Gravesend 1 5th July. Mrs. 
Col. Walker, Mrs. Col. White, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lockie and family, Major Strangeways, 

Per Gen. Kyd.— Major Kinnaird, H. C. St. 
Helena Artillery ; Capt. Alex. Brown, Bombay 
European Regt. ; Miss Margaret Kinnaird, Mgss 
Lucy Brown, Master David Brown, Master Henry 
Todd. 

Per Herefordshire.— Mr. Henry Ibbctson, late 
3d Mate H. C. S. Moffet ; Mr. Chat. Bidwell. 

The Herefordshire, and General Kyd, left 
China 2d March, sailed from St. Helena 20 th 

dape qf Good Hope , April 13» 1816.— Arrived.— 
General Hewitt, Campbell, from Portsmouth, 


14 .— H. M. S. Lyra, from Portsmouth. 

16.— Albion, Fisher, sailed for China. 

18.— Alceste, 74, to refit lor China, ditto. 

April 15.— Sailed.— Bengal Merchant, Gordon, 
for Bengal. 

82. — Albion, Fisher, Isle of France and India, 

26.— Eclipse, Burford, ditto. 

The Asia, Marchioness of Ely, and Defence 
were all well 27th April, lat. 3 N. long S3 W. 

The Elphinstone, 1st May, lat, 4® 45* S. long, 
22* 24’ W. The Wexford, llth Mar, lat. 7» 
N. long. 20 a W. The Sovereign, Providence, 
and Barkworth, were all well April 25, lat, 
5 U 40* N. long. *2 W. 

Batama, Jan. 26.— Sailed.— Metcalfe, Sanders, 
for Amboyna. 

Bombay, Feb. 14.— Indian Oak, Fearon, arrived 
from England. 

Madras, Feb. 21 .— Arrived from Portsmouth, 
Orient, Rutter, and sailed 25th fur Bengal. 

26 .— City ot London, Jenkins, and Sir Stephen 
Lushington, Chivcrs, sailed for England. 

Bengal, Feb. 1816,— Forbes, Scarwel 1, arrived 
from England. 

The Percy, Youtighusband, from Madias to 
Bencoolen and England, was burnt Feb. 19 . at 
Sauger, crew saved. 

The Dutchess of Wellington, Kidd, from Calcutta 
to Batavia wus burnt Jan. 27, in Sauger Roads. 

Ojff Dartmouth, July 9 .— Arrived the Hibernia, 
Lennon, from Bengal, sailed 6th Feb. and touched 
at no place. 

Off Deal, July 13, 1816.— Arrived the Ganges, 
Falconer, from Batavia, sailed 25th March, St. 
Helena 19th May. 

14.— Arrived the Auspicious from Batavia 
sailed 25th March, and St. Helena, lgth May. * 

Off Isle of Wight, July 17 . — Arrived the Sir 
Stephen Lushington, Chivere, from Bengal and 
Madras. 

Passengers per Minerva. — Colonels Nicolls, 
Crow, Baillie, and five children, Mr. Miller, 
Capt. Docura, Lieuts. M 'Donald and Duncun, 
Mrs. Deane and child, Mrs. Hedge and two chil- 
dren, Masters Schnell, and Cunningham, Misses 
Cunningham, and De Volve. Per Duke of Wel- 
lington. — None. Per Hibernia. — None. Per 
Auspicious . — None. 

Passengers per Ganges.— Hon. T. S. Raffles, 
late Governor of Java; Capt. R. C. Garnham. 
Capt. T. O. Travers, Sir Thos. Sylvester, R. J. 
Graham, Esq. 

Deal, July l.— Departures.— Emerald, Gardner, 
whaler, South Seas. 

3.— Harriett, De Payster, free trader, Madras 
and Be ngal, Cornwallis. Chan tie, Madras and 
Bengal. 

8. Windsor Castle, Hornblow, free trader, 
Bengal. 

10 .— Catherine. Bock, whaler. South Seas. 

20 — Princess Amelia, Balston, Company’s ship, 
China. Princess Charlotte, Vaughan, free trader. 
Cape, Isle of France, and Ceylon. Lady Banks, 
Walker, do. Bengal. 

Off Weymouth, July 25.— Arrivals.— Arrived the 
Moffatt, Richardson, from Penang and Bombay* 
Sailed from Penang 17 th January, Bombay 2 d 
March, St. Helena 30th May. The Princess 
Charlotte of Wales was to leave Bombay 12 th 
March for Madras. 

Passengers per Moffatt.— Mrs. Geo. Richardson, 
Miss G. E. Richardson, Master Richardson, Gen. 
Bowyer. 

Per Lushington.— Lieut . Col. Corsbie, Mrs. 
Cnrsbie, and three children ; Mr. Jones, Mrs. 
Jones, Master Harrison, Mrs. Bryant and three 
children, Mrs. Chasteney, Mrs. Dunbar and two 
children, Mr. Coles, Mr. Dunbar, Mr. Watt, 
Lieut. Denny, (died), Miss Denny, Miss Green. 

The private ship Hebe is arrived in the 
Downs from Batavia ; she left the private ship 
George, also from Batavia, at the Cape the 13th 
May, and spoke the Lady Castlereagh and Cam- 
bridge off St. Helena, where they arrived the satli. 

The private ship Melantho is also arrived in the 
Downs from India, 

The General Hewitt, with his Majesty’s sloop 
Lyra, sailed from the Cape on their voyage to 
China the 26th April. The Alceste followed on 
the 5th May. 

The Eurydice, 24, Captain Wauchope, sailed on 
Thursday for Portsmouth, for the St. Helena and 
Cape station. She took out dispatches to Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm and Sir Hudson Lowe ; and a 
mail for the Cape of Good Hope, 
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Price Current of East- India Produce for July 1816 , 223 


L. s. d. L. a. d. 

Cochineal lb. o 3 10 to o 4 4 

Coffee, Java cwt. 3 4 0 — 380 

— Cberibon 2 18 0 — 3 0 0 

Bourbon 3 6 o — 3 16 o 

— Mocha 4 13 0 — 5 0 0 

Cotton, Surat lb. 0 1 1 — 016 

— Extra fine 0 14 — 015 

Bengal o 1 0 — o 1 2 

Bourbon 0 2 3 — 0 2 7 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 6 0 0 — 8 0 0 

Anniseeds, Star 5 10 o — 6 o o 

Borax, Refined 5 io O 

Unrefined, or Tincal 5 10 0 

Camphirc unrefined 12 0 0 — 14 0 0 

Catdemoms,Malabar..lb 0 2 6 — 0 4 0 

— Ceylon 

Cassia Buds cwt. 22 0 0 

Lignea 10 0 0 — 15 0 0 

Castor Oil lb. 0 13 — 040 

China Root cwt. 2 0 0 — 2 5 0 

Coculus Indicus 3 1 0 — 3 10 0 

Colombo Root 2 15 0 — 3 o 0 

Dragon's Blood 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 

— Arabic 3 10 O — 5 0 0 

— Assafoetida fi 0 0 — 15 0 0 

— Benjamin 6 10 0 — 50 0 0 

— Animi ...cwt. 5 10 o — 10 0 0 

— — Galbamun 

— Gambogium 22 0 o — 24 0 0 

Myrrh 9 0 o — 11 0 0 

— Olibanum 5 o o — 6 io o 

Lac Lake 0 13 — 0 19 

Dye 0 3 6 — 0 5 6 

Shell, Block 3 o o — 3 !0 0 

— Shtvered 

Stick 3 10 o 8 0 

Musk. China os. O 14 o l 1 

Nux Vomica cwt. 1 12 0 2 0 

Oil Cassia oz. 0 2 6 0 3 

— Cinnamon l 0 O 1 l 

— Cloves 

— Macc 

— Nutmegs 0 3 6 

Opium lb. 

Rhubarb 0 6 0 — 0 10 0 



L. 

«. 

d. 


L. 

*• < 

f. 

Sal Ammoniac 

.CWt. 5 

15 

0 





Senna 

...lb. o 

1 

6 

to 

0 

ft 

0 

Turmerick, Bengal.. cwt. l 

18 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

— China ......... 


10 

0 

— 

ft 

15 

0 

Zedoary 








GalU, in Sorts 


10 

0 

MS 

7 

0 

0 

Blue 

9 

0 

0 

— 

9 

5 

0 

Indigo, Blue 

...lb. 0 

9 

9 

— 

0 

10 

0 

— Blue and Violet. 


8 

6 

— 

0 

9 

6 

— Purple and Violet... 0 

7 

6 

— 

0 

8 

6 

— Fine Violet 


7 

0 

— 

0 

7 

9 

— Good Ditto 

0 

6 

0 

— 

0 

6 

9 

— Fine Violet fit Copper 0 

5 

6 

— 

0 

6 

0 

— > Good Ditto 


5 

3 

— 

0 

5 

6 

— Fine Copper 


5 

6 

— 

0 

b 

9 

■ Good Ditto 


4 

9 

_ 

0 

5 

S 

— Ordinary Ditto . 

0 

3 

1 

— 

0 

3 

9 

Rice, Like Carolina.. 

,.cwt. 0 

17 

0 

MM* 

1 

ft 

0 

Safflower 

.Cwt. 4 

15 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

Sago 

.cwt. t 

15 

0 

_ 

2 

10 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined..., 

..cwt. 2 

12 

0 





Silk, Bengal Skein ... 

...lb. 







— Novi 








Ditto White .. . 








China 








— — Organzine 

1 

10 

0 





Spices, Cinnamon..., 

....lb. 0 

9 

8 

— 

0 

10 

0 

Cloves 

0 

2 

11 

H. 

0 

3 

8 



o 






Nutmegs 


6 

1 



10 

3 

— Ginger 

..cwt. 4 

15 

0 

— 

5 

0 

0 

— — Pepper, Black . 

...lb. o 

0 

7 





iVhite 


1 

3 





Sugar, Yellow 

. cwt. 1 

18 

0 

— 

2 

1 

0 

White 


10 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

— Brown 


13 

0 

_ 

1 

16 

0 

Tea, Bohea 

...lb. 0 

2 

4 

— 

0 

2 

6 

— Congou 


2 

9 

— 

0 

3 

5 

— Souchong 


4 

0 

— 

0 

4 

6 

Campoi 


2 

9 


0 



— Twankay 


3 

0 

— 

0 

3 

ft 

— Pekoe 


4 

10 





— Hyson Skin .... 


2 

11 

— 

0 

4 

4 

• Hyson , 

0 

4 

7 

— 

0 


7 

Gunpowder .... 


5 

0 

— 

0 

5 

ft 

Tortoiseshell 


0 

0 

— 

1 

5 

0 

Woods, Saunders Red.. ton 9 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 


Goods declared for Sale at the East- India House . 


On Thursday , l August-Prompt 25 October. 

Privilege. — Nankeens, Silk, and Prohibited 
Piece Goods — Silk and Madras Handkerchiefs— 
Gur rahs— H u m hums . 

Private- Trade. — Silk Handkerchiefs— Damasks. 

On Friday, 2 August — Prompt 25 October. 

Privilege. — Cotton-wool. 

On Thursday, 8 August — Prompt 1 November. 

Company's. — Pepper — Saltpetre — Japan Copper 
and Camphor — Cinnamon — Nutmegs — Mace- 
Cloves— Oil of Mace, Nutmegs, and Cinnamon — 
Keemow Shells. 

Privilege . — Red-wood— Rattans— Ebony— Pep- 
per— Ginger— Sago— Red Saunders— Tortoiseshell 
—Safflower— Soy — Cajaputa Oil— Arsenic— Sapan 
wood— Gum Copal— Galanga Root— Saltpetre- 
Borax unrefined — Sal Ammoniac — Turmeric- 
Senna— Lac Lake— Shellack— Cardetnoms— Gam - 
boge — Galls— Tamarinds— Rhubarb — Indian Ink 
—Benjamin— Lac Dye— Gum Arabic— Bees' wax 
—Cassia Lignea— Cinnamon — Cubebs — Star Anm- 
seeds — Aloes— Castor Oil— Cassia. 


Private-Trade. — Hides — Horns— Soy— Rhubarb 
— C ubebs— Gambogium — Tortoiseshell — Mother* 
o'-Pearl — Oil of Cassia — Pepper— Rattans— Ver- 
million— Table Matts— Cassia and Cassia Buds*- 
Red Saunders— Castor Oil— Safflower — Cassia Ltg- 
nea— Soap — White Paper— Galanga Root — Malac- 
ca Canes — W ban gees —Assafoetida— Benjamin- 
Chillies— Tamarinds— Aloes. 

On Thursday , 8 August— Prompt 25 October . 
Privilege.— Shawls — Nankeens — Bandannoet— 
Silks and Silk Handkerchiefs. 

On Tuesday , 3 September— Prompt 90 November. 
Tea Bohea, 350,000 lbs.— Congou, Campoi, Pe* 
koe, and Souchong. 4,500,000— Twankay, 8GKVQ00 
— Hyson Skin, 150,000— Hyson, 200,000— Total, 
including Private-Trade, 6,000,000 lbs. 

On Tuesday, 10 September— Prompt 6 December • 
Company's , — Bengal Muslins, 5,219 pieces*- QftL 
licoes, 146,260— Prohibited Goods, 43,890— Const 
Callicoes, 105,793 — Muslins, 597 — Prohibited, 
7,000. 


Cargoes of East-India Company* s Ships lately arrived . 


Cargoes of the Minerva, Marquis Wellington , 
Lord Eldon , William Pitt, Sir William Pulte- 
ney, Lord Melville, Streatham , Rose , and Hud- 
dart » from Bengal, Fort St. George, and Ceylon. 

Company’s.— Saltpetre— Raw s 1 1 k—Su gar— Cof- 
fee— Pepper— Cinnamon— Bengal and Coast Piece 
Goods. «... 

Private*TradC and Privilege.— Indigo— Madeira 
and Constamia Wines— Piece Goods— Pepper— 
S hellac — Ginger— Cassia— Raw Silk— Cassia Lig- 
nea— BjuflWo Horns — Rattans — Redwood — Saf- 
flower— Seed Lac— Tincal— N ox Vomica— Lac Dye 
— Cardamoms — Nutmegs — Mace — Cloves — Ele- 
phants' Teeth— Cotton— Castor Oil — Rice— Cor- 
nelians— Tortoisdsheil— Senna— Cinnamon — Tur- 

amridtojDragon’a Blood— Coffee — Cochineal— 

Camphor— oribaaum— Gamboge— Opium — Assa- 


fcetida— Socotrine Aloes— Rhubarb— Vermillion— 
Oil of Cloves— Ebony .Wood— Melse Tuanthema. 

Cargoes of the General Kud, Hertfordshire, Apol- 
lo, and Northumberland, from China, Bengal, 
and Madras. 

Company's — Bohea, Congou, and Twankay Tea* 
— Uiina Raw Silk— Saltpetre— Pepper— Coffee- 
Cotton — Prohibited Piece Goods, mcluding part 
of Ihc fir William Pulteney’s Cargo. 

Private-Trade and Privilege.— Wine— Rattans— 
Nankeens— Tea— Soy— Paper— Cassia — Tortoise- 
shell— Rice— Redwood— Raw Silk — Indigo-*»Piece 
Goods — Coffee— Silks— China Cabinets— Gdwns— 
Muslin Handkerchiefs and Otto of Rose**-®an» 
dannoet— Black Silk Handkerc hief s ■ Sha wl* and 
Cornelian Strings 



Daily Prices of Stocks, from the 26 th of June to the 25 th of July 1816 . 
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E. Eytov, Stock Broker, 2, CornfnU, and \ g, Coventry Street. 


THE 


ASIATIC JOURNAL 

FOR 

SEPTEMBER 1816 . 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir, — I am induced to send you 
these few remarks, in hopes that if 
they find a place in your useful 
work, they may meet the eye of 
some one possessed of both the 
will and ability to rectify the evil 
of which I complain. 

It is customary in India as well 
as in this country, for the letters 
of Private Soldiers when signed or 
franked by the Officer command- 
ing the regiment, to pass free of 
postage : only in England a penny 
is paid in with the letter, whicn 
however is not required or known 
to be necessary in India. 

I have been therefore greatly 
surprized to find that letters of the 
above description from soldiers in 
India, have been of late charged the 
full postage. I shall onlymention one 
instance, out of several, of a poor 
woman in the small town in which 
I live, who has a son a Private 
Soldier in His Majesty's 53d Re- 
giment in' India ; who, the other 
day, received a letter from him, for 
which she had to pay three shil- 
lings postage (it bearing the Deal 
ship-letter mark), although it was 
superscribed u Soldier’s Letter,” 
and signed by the Colonel com- 
manding the regiment, which was 
considered sufficient, and would 
Asiatic Joum.— No. IX. 


have passed it perfectly free from 
one end of India to the other. 

Let us suppose a family who are 
barely able to procure the neces- 
saries of life by their daily labour, 
or another, from want of employ- 
ment, or other cause, who are re- 
ceiving a scanty subsistence from 
the parish (things in these times 
by no means uncommon) ; suppose 
them living in Wales, or in a dis- 
tant county, and should they re- 
ceive a double-letter * from India, 
how is it possible for them to pro- 
cure the five or six shillings which 
might be demanded for the post- 
age ? It might be said by some, 
they need not take it, they are not 
obliged to receive it. But surely 
such language is unfeeling in the 
extreme ! 

.. have been a considerable part 
of my life in that country ; but I 
cannot divest myself of the idea, 
that those in the humblest stations 
in society partake of the tender 
feelings of affection towards their 
children as well as the more re- 
fined. 

Let us imagine that we see a fa- 

* Letters in India pay according to their weight j 
so that a sheet of letter-paper enveloped in a cover 
of the same, would not be considered a double- 
letter. 

Voi. II. 2 G 
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mily such as I have before men- 
tioned, who for months, perhaps 
for years, have been waiting with 
anxious anticipation for some tid- 
ings of a beloved child, whom thtir 
fears have often suggested to have 
fallen a victim to the sword of the 
enemy, or to the climate — at length 
the long wished for letter arrives 
— the aged father's heart already 
overflows with delight — and the 
tear of joy stands in the eye of the 
mother — sensations such as these 
they have seldom experienced 
amid the sorrows and trials perhaps 
of many years ; but how will they 
be changed into disappointment, 
when the postman demands a sum 
far beyond what they can possibly 
afford ? Perhaps every thing that 
could raise them a little sum for 
the occasion, has already been sold 
to procure the necessaries of life, 
they have therefore no alternative; 
how will they look, first upon their 
poor starving babes, and then on 


the letter, and relinquish it with 
feelings of sorrow and regret ! 

I should suppose it would be 
most prudent and desirable for our 
legislators to facilitate the inter- 
course between our countrymen 
in India and their relatives in Eng- 
land. Impressions are but too ea- 
sily effaced, and means should be 
used, instead of dissolving, to 
strengthen the ties which bind us 
together. 

Poverty is an evil of sufficient 
magnitude in itself, without such 
an additional aggravation ; nor can 
it be the desire of a wise and hu- 
mane government to shut out a 
ray of comfort which might cheer 
the abode of indigence, and allevi- 
ate the sorrows of the poor rela- 
tives of the brave defenders of our 
country and laws. 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

A Subaltern, 

Suffolk , 1st Aug. 1616. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir, — While so much is said 
about converting the Hindoos to 
Christianity, I think it is at least 
worthy of our attention, that there 
be no tendency in any of our Indi- 
an laws or regulations to convert 
Christians into Mohammedans. 

I observe in a late Calcutta pa- 
per, a notice by the registrar of 
the Supreme Court, that no licen- 
ses will be hereafter granted by the 
court for the celebration of matri- 
mony without publication of banns, 
if the parties be under age, or un- 
less affidavit be made by two suffix 
cient deponents, that no impedi- 
ment exists thereto. 

I do not know by what law li- 
cences from the Supreme Court 
are declared to be necessary for 
the celebration of matrimony in 
India. Many of the drummers in 
native battalions are sons of Eng- 
lishmen, and profess the religion 
of their fathers. Suppose one of 
these drummers should meet at 
Loodheana with a woman of the 


same faith, and should wish to 
marry her : if a license from the 
Supreme Court be indispensible, 
the expense and trouble of getting 
one, must effectually prevent the 
union. As the laws of England 
equally regard the rich and poor, 
there can be no doubt but the law 
which authorizes the marriage of a 
soldier and a drummer, also autho- 
rizes the marriage of a general, 
and of a provincial judge. Should, 
however, a license from the Su- 
preme Court, be absolutely neces- 
sary to a Christian marriage, the 
poor drummer and his mistress, 
instead of hanging themselves, may 
become Mohammedans, and then 
they may get married for a trifle.* 
It is to be trusted that some new 
regulation will b b adopted under 
the present India church establish- 
ment. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 
K 

* See ' Astatic J oarnal for Augitlt, article ft* 
hammedan Weddicgau 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir,-— Happening a few days 
before my departure from Cal- 
cutta to call upon a lady to 
whose affability and politeness, I, 
as a stranger, lay under great ob- 
ligations, she warily introduced a 
conversation regarding the ex- 
treme strictness of the Custom- 
House Regulations, as applicable 
to the introduction of East In- 
dia Commodities ; and the conse- 
quent hardship to which every one 
in the settlement was subject, from 
being hindered sending the smal- 
lest pledge of their affection to 
their far-distant friends. She ad- 
ded, that for her part, she was 
sure, that her relations in England 
must think her very unkind and 
ungrateful, in neglecting to make 
some sort of return for their love 
and kindness ; and that this was 
the more vexatious, as she longed 
for nothing so much as an oppor- 
tunity, to show that time and ab- 
sence had produced no alteration 
in her heart. I now began to sus- 
pect what would be the end of her 
story ; which she very shortly 
wound up by whispering, that she 
had a few strings of pearls and a 
lovely pair of shawls, for her dear 

friend the lady of Colonel , 

in London ; and that as I was 
about to sail for England, I might, 
perhaps, without inconvenience, fa- 
vour her by taking charge of them. 
X was reduced to some difficulty 
by this unlucky request ; for on 
the one hand it was no easy mat- 
ter to give a refusal to a lady to 
whose hospitality and friendly at- 
tention I owed much of the com- 
fort I had enjoyed during my so- 
journing ; and on the other I 
nad long made it a rule not to 
lend my aid in furthering a prac- 
tice, in my opinion, decidedly 
fraudulent and dishonest. At last 
I took courage, and after declaring 
bbw unfortunate I was in being 
obliged td deny any request of 
Hfr’sJ attempted to convince her 


of the great impropriety of encou- 
raging the underhand transmission 
of contraband goods; and of the 
injury done to her country by every 
species of smuggling. She laughed 
at my scruples ; told me I might 
keep mv musty morality to myself ; 
for that she had no wish to be bet- 
ter than her neighbours ; and that 
I must very well know, there was 
not a lady in the settlement who 
did not do so, as well as herself. 
She ended by saying, that she was 
sure the law never could have been 
intended to put a stop to the inno- 
cent gratification of the best af- 
fections of our nature ; and that 
his Majesty’s revenue could never 
be a sufferer by the admission of a 
few presents, of no consideration 
either in number or value. There 
was no arguing against this very 
convenient doctrine, supported as 
it was by universal usage ; and I 
therefore took my leave, under the 
disagreeable impression of having 
lost the esteem of my friend by 
refusing to undertake her commis- 
sion, and rendered myself ridicu- 
lous by a fruitless show of too 
great rigidity of principle. On 
returning home, I happened, in 
order to get rid of these unpleas- 
ing reflections, to take up a vo- 
lume of the works of Dr. Franklin, 
and was very agreeably surprized 
to find in it an essay on the very 
subject which had just created 
a coolness between Mrs. — and 
me. I knew that every thing to 
which he turned his pen was ably 
treated, and therefore without 
stopping to read his remarks, sent 
the volume to her, under the con- 
viction, that its eloquence would 
be rhorepetsuasive than the home- 
ly reasons I had used. I was not 
mistaken ; for after a little while, 
she returned it, with a note ex- 
ressive of the thorough change in 
er sentiments, produced by the 
new and striking light m which the 
subject had been placed by the 1 
2G2 
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Doctor. As a proof of her ✓deter- 
mination, not only to desist in fu- 
ture from such inexcusable trans- 
actions, but as much as possible to 
check their general current, she 
begged me to give as extensive 
circulation to the letter as possi- 
ble. Sir, assured that you concur 
in opinion with me and my new 
convert, I have no doubt, but you 
will accede to a praise-worthy re- 
quest, which has peculiar claims 
on your attention, as coming from 
a lady. To you I need not ex- 
plain, that the topic of which the 
Doctor so ably treats is one of 
serious importance, and claims the 
anxious consideration of all who 
may from heedlessness have been 
guilty of acts at which they would 
blush, were they for a moment to 
reflect on their illegality and dis- 
honesty. I have been told, that 
besides the immense quantities of 
jewels, shawls, and other precious 
commodities smuggled on shore 
from every homeward bound fleet 
that enters the English Channel, 
much foreign and up-country 
goods of great value and little 
stowages are, notwithstanding the 
vigilance of our collector of cus- 
toms, daily imported into Calcutta, 
without the payment of duty ; to 
the detriment of government, and 
prejudice of the fair- trader. If I 
can contribute in the smallest 
measure to bring back my fair 
countrywomen, and such of my 
countrymen as may have been se- 
duced bv their example, to a right 
way of thinking on a point of such 
essential importance, 1 shall return 
to India with the pleasing reflec- 
tion of having made a ' good 
voyage • 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Purser. 
London , July 4?, 1815. 

ON SMUGGLING. 

“ There are many people that would 
be thought, and even think themselves, 
honest men, who fail nevertheless in par- 
ticular points of honesty $ deviating from 


that character sometimes by the preva- 
lence of mode or custom, and sometimes 
through mere inattentiou ; so that their 
honesty is partial only, and not general 
or universal. Thus one, who would 
scorn to ovcr-reach you in a bargain, shall 
make no scruple of tricking you a little 
now and then at cards ; another, that 
plays with the utmost fairness, shall, with 
great freedom, cheat you in the sale of a 
horse. But there is no kind of dishonesty, 
into which otherwise good people more 
easily and frequently fall, than that of 
defrauding government of its revenues by 
smuggling, when they have an opportu- 
nity, or encoui aging smugglers by buying 
their goods. 

“ I fell into these reflections the other 
day, on hearing two gentlemen of reputa- 
tion discoursing about a small estate, 
which one of them was inclined to sell, 
and the other to buy ; when the seller, in 
recommending the place, remarked, that 
its situation was very advantageous on 
this account, that being on the sea-coast 
in a smuggling country, one had frequent 
opportunities of buying many of the ex- 
pensive articles used in a family, twenty, 
thirty, and in some articles fifty per cent 
cheaper, than they could he had in the 
more interior parts, of traders that paid 
duty. The other honest gentlemen allow- 
ed this to be an advantage, but insisted, 
that the seller, in the advanced price he 
demanded on that account, rated the ad- 
vantage much above its value. And nei- 
ther of them seemed to think dealing with 
smuggleis a practice that an honest man 
(provided lie got his goods cheap) had the 
least reason to be ashamed of. 

‘‘The people of Great Britain, under 
the happy constitution of this country, 
have a privilege few other countries en- 
joy ; that of choosing the third branch of 
the legislature, which branch has alone 
the power of regulating their taxes. Now, 
whenever it is found necessary for the 
common benefit, advantage, and safety of 
the nation, for the security of our liber- 
ties, property, religion, and every thing 
that is dear to us, that certain sums shall 
be yearly raised by taxes, duties, &c. and 
paid into the public treasury, thence to 
he dispensed by government for those 
purposes, ought not every honest man 
freely and willingly to pay his just propor- 
tion of this necessary expense? Can he 
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possibly preserve a right to that character, 
if, by any fraud, stratagem, or contriv- 
ance, he avoids that payment in whole or 
in part? 

“What should we think of a com- 
panion, who, having supped with his 
friends at a tavern, and partaken equally 
of the joys of the evening with the rest 
of us, would nevertheless contrive by 
some artifice to shift his share of the 
reckoning upon others, in order to go off 
scot-free ? If a man who practiced this 
would, when detected, be deemed aud 
called a scoundrel, what ought he to be 
called, who can enjoy all the inestimable 
benefits of public society, and yet, by 
smuggling, or dealing with smuggles, 
contrive to evade paying his just share of 
the expence, as settled by his own repre- 
sentatives in parliament ; and wrongfully 
throw it upon his lionester and perhaps 
much poorer neighbours ? lie will per- 
haps be ready to tell me, that he does not 
wrong his neighbours ; he scorns the im- 
putation, he only cheats the king a little, 
who is very able to bear it. This howe- 
ver is a mistake. The public treasure is 
the treasure of the nation, to be applied 
to national purposes. And when a duty 
is laid for a particular public and necessa- 
ry purpose, if, through smuggling, that 
duty falls short of raising the sum requir- 
ed, and other duties must therefore be 
laid to make up the deficiency, all the ad- 
ditional sum laid by the new duties and 
paid by other people, though it should 
amount to no more than a half penny or 
fi farthing per head, is so much actually 
picked out of the pockets of those other 
people by the smugglers and their abettors 
and encouragers. Arc they then any bet- 
ter or other than pickpockets ? and what 
mean, low, rascally pickpockets must 
those be, that can pick pockets for half- 
pence and for farthings ? 

u I would not however be supposed to 
allow in what I have just said, that cheat- 
ing the king is a less offence against ho- 
nesty, than cheating the public. The 
king and the public in this case are dif- 
ferent names for the same thing ; but if 
we consider the king distinctly it will not 
lessen the crime; it is no justification of 
a robbery, that the person robbed was 
rich and able to bear it. The king has 
as much right to justice as the meanest of 
bis subjects j and as he is truly the com- 
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mon father of his people, those that rob 
him fall under the scripture woe, pro- 
nounced against the son that robheth hit 
father , and saith it is no sin, 

“ Mean as this practice is, do we not 
daily see people of character and fortune 
engaged in it for trifling advantages to 
themselves ? — Is any lady ashamed to re- 
quest of a gentleman of her acquaintance, 
that when he returns from abroad, he 
would smuggle her home a piece of silk or 
lace from France or Flanders ? Is any 
gentleman ashamed to undertake and ex- 
eruic the commission ? — Not in the least. 
They will talk of it freely, even before 
others whose pockets they are contriving 
to pick by this piece of knavery. 

“ Among other branches of the revenue, 
that of the post-office is, by a late law, 
appropriated to the discharge of our pub- 
lic debt ; to defray the expeuses of the 
state. None but members of parliament, 
and a few public officers have now a right 
to avoid, by a frank, the payment of post- 
age. When any letter, not written by 
them or on their business, is franked by 
any of them, it is a hurt to the revenue, 
an injury which they now must take the 
pains to conceal by writing the whole su- 
perscription themselves. And yet such is 
our insensibility to justice in this parti- 
cular, that nothing is more common thap 
to see, even in reputable company, a very 
honest gentleman or lady declare his oi 
her intention to cheat the nation of three 
pence by a frank, and without blushing 
apply to one of the very legislators them- 
selves, with a modest request, that he 
would be pleased to become an accom- 
plice in the crime, and assist in the per- 
petration. 

“ There are those who by these prac- 
tices take a great deal in a year out of the 
public purse, aud put the money into 
their own private pockets. If, passiug 
through a room where public treasure is 
deposited, a man takes an opportunity of 
clandestinely pocketing and carrying off a 
guinea, is he not truly aud properly a 
thief? Aud if another evades paying into 
the treasury a guinea he odght to pay in, 
and applies it to his own use, when he 
knows it belongs to the public as much as 
that which has been paid in, what differ- 
ence is there in the nature of the crime, 
or the baseness of committing it ? 

“ Some layvs make the receiving of sto- 
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to goods equally penal with stealing, and 
upon this principle, that if there were no 
receivers there would be few thieves. Our 
proverb too says truly, that the receiver 
is as bad as the thief. By the same rea- 
soning, as there would be few smugglers, 
if there were none who knowingly cncou- 
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raged them by buying their goods, we may 
say, that the encouragers of smugglingare 
as bad as the smugglers ; and that, as 
smugglers are a kind of thieves, both 
equally deserve the punishment of 
thievery.” — [Franklin's fVorks , voL 2d, 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir, — Following the example of 
your correspondent Civis (vide 
page 114) 1 beg to transmit to 
you for insertion in your Jour- 
nal an official notice of the lion. 
Board of Excise regarding the im- 
portation of wine in bottles, which 
you will perceive is no longer to 
be permitted. The extreme hard- 
ship of such a regulation I shall 
not remark upon ; but I do ear- 
nestly hope this letter will meet 
the eye of some intelligent mem- 
ber of the House of Commons who 
may bring the subject before the 
legislature : for, it is a well known 
fact that the prohibition of bottled 
wines (for private use ) arises from 
a forced construction of the terms 
of an Act of Parliament, and was 


never in the contemplation of the 
framers. 

1 am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

E. W. 

Excise-Office, London , May 30, 1816. 
In addition to the former order, for the 
restoration of wine i mported in bottles 
for private use, it is now ordered, that 
no seizure be made before the 1st of June 
1817, of any wines whatever imported 
from the East Indies which are for the 
private use of the importers, solely on 
account of their being in bottles, but that 
the same be admitted to entry and pay- 
ment of the duties ; and with regard to 
such wines as shall be brought in bottles 
from the West Indies, or other distant 
stations, that the indulgence be extended 
to the 1st of September next, and no 
longer. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir, — It is a trite remark, that 
we bestow an undue share of admi- 
ration upon those things which are 
of difficult attainment, to the ne- 
glect of such as are equally or 
more remarkable close at hand. 
^Travellers submit to any inconve- 
nience to see foreign wonders, 
who despise those of their own 
country ; and whatever you may 
think of the matter in* - England, 
there are people here, who have 
taken a good deal of pains to see 
BHoraand Carli, but who know the 
"Elephanta only by name. The 
fact seems to be, that we can rouse 
ourselves with sufficient exertion 
when the object is great and re- 
mote, but we fancy feny consider- 


able effort needless when it is near 
us : by experience, we find the oc- 
casional endeavours which we do 
make to attain the latter object in- 
sufficient ; we find the difficulties 
increase every day, and in time al- 
most conclude it to be unattain- 
able. Thus, we begin by under- 
rating the difficulty, and end by 
overrating it ; so as to lose oppor- 
tunities of amusement and instruc- 
tion that can never be recovered. 

I am indueed to send you the 
following account of one of the 
greatest curiosities in nature — at 
no greater distance from this place 
than Salsette — partly in the Rope 
that others of my fellow-residents 
in Bombay may be prompted by it 
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to make an effort altogether in- 
significant in comparison with the 
gratification which such a scene 
must afford to every mind posses- 
sed of the least curiosity or taste. 
The following is taken from memo- 
randums made during a short ex- 
cursion on our neighbouring island. 

We sat out from Tannah at sun- 
rise, and rode to Gorab under to 
breakfast. It is said that the best 
mode is to go by water, whence 
the scenery on either hand is de- 
scribed as being exceedingly beau- 
tiful ; on the right, high, rugged, 
and barren ; on the opposite em- 
bellished with all the graces and 
luxuriance of an oriental land- 
scape, while the sea which flows 
between them has the character of 
a large rapid river. 

The road by which we went 
does not skirt the shore, but there 
is no difficulty in striking off occa- 
sionally to the eminences that 
overlook it : from these, on which 
there are numerous ruined Portu- 
guese churches, the views are won- 
derful h r fine. 

At G or ab under we found good 
cheer and good quarters in an old 
church, the approach to which, is 
by a long flight of steps ; but the 
commanding view from the sum- 
mit repays the fatigue of the as- 
cent. 

After breakfast we engaged a 
boat which in a short time, carried 
us to Daravie, a small fort at the 
extremity of a high ridge which 
forms the north-west side of Sal- 
sette. On our way, we passed 
Within a quarter of a mile of the 
works of Bassein. 

As we approached Daravie, we 
discovered on the face of the cliff, 
a series of pillars arranged like the 
tubes of an organ ; — the side of the 
hill is wooded and the columns are 
dt some places hid under the foli- 
age, and by the roots of the bani- 
an-tree ; but their beautv is only 
heightened by this partial conceal- 
ment. We landed near the Fort, 
aad walked to the left, proposing 


to examine the columns which we 
had seen from the boat ; and after 
proceeding about two hundred 
yards we came to the foot of the 
cliff. There is some little incon- 
venience in the ascent to that part 
where the pillars are visible, which 
a small bamboo ladder would rea- 
dily overcome. This step gained, 
we found ourselves before a mag- 
nificent set of basaltic columns, 
disposed in the nicest order, and 
of the greatest magnitude. 

To those in whose breasts the 
grander phenomena of nature ex- 
cite high emotions of wonder and 
delight, there can scarcely be a 
scene more admirable than this, 
or one in which human powers are 
so far left behind. 

The pillars are five, six, and se- 
ven-sided j they vary in height 
from forty to seventy feet ; at some 
places the cliff is unbroken and re- 
gular, at others clusters or but- 
tresses stand out from its face. All 
have an inclination toward the 
west of about twenty degrees from 
the perpendicular. The stone is 
a very hard porphyry, white when 
first broken. On the high ground 
above the cliff there is a comfort- 
able bungalow , in which it may 
be convenient to rest until the tide 
serves to return to Gorabunder. 
This runs very rapidly between 
these' places, and if properly at- 
tendee! to, materially expedites the 
jaunt. The best time to go to Da- 
ravie therefore, would seem to be 
during the last hour and a half of 
the ebb, which leaves about five 
hours of the flood-tide for the 
return. 

It is advisable to come back 
from Gorabunder by the way of 
Mallar, on which line there is 
much to be seen. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Micromegas. 
Bombay } Jan. *lth> 1816. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Siit> — The accompanying In- 
scriptions are on a tomb-stone in the 
Surat burial ground, eighteen inch- 
es square, i\hich has been lying on 
the ground in various places for 
the last twenty-five years. On a 
late visit I made there, curiosity 
led me to inquire for this stone, 
when I was induced to take a co- 
py of the very curious inscriptions. 
By inserting it in your Journal, 
you may, in all probability, learn 
the circumstances, through the me- 
dium of some correspondent. It 
appears, that with respect to the 
word “ Vipers/’ endeavours have 
been used to render it illegible ; 
but they have not succeeded, and 
I have little doubt in my own 
mind, that the stone would have 
been removed long ago, but for 
the serious consequences attendant 
on such a crime : — 

(Top 0 / the Stour , 18 inches square.) 

Here lieth inter’d, the Body of Mr. 
Thomas Miller, aged 40. 

Surely oppression maheth a wise mnn 
mad. 

The Race is not to the swift, nor the 
Battle to the strong, neither yet Bread 


to the wise, nor yet riches to the men erf 
understanding, nor yet favour to the men 
of skill, but time and chance happeneth 
to them all. 

1st Side. 

This brave man was unfortunately 
drowned in Surat River, March the 5th 
(year left out.) 

Yea, though a man live a thousand 
years twice told, yet hath he seen no good, 
do not all go to one place ? 

2 d Side . 

Three Commanders, of three 
Cruisers, were all put of reason 
By three seafaring Vipers 
The very last dry season. June, 1763. 

3 d Side. 

What doth the Lord thy God require 
of thee O man, hut to do justice 
love mercy, and to walk humbly 
befoicthy GOD. 1763. 

4th Side. 

For man knoweth not his time 
as the fishes that arc taken in an evil net 
and as the Birds that are caught 
in the snare ; so are the Sons of 
man snared, in an evil time, 
when it falleth suddenly upon them. 

I am Sir, &c. 

The Transcribed 
Bombay , Feb . Ilf A, 1816. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — Allow me a corner in one 
of your Numbers to call the atten- 
tion of our countrymen in India, 
o a particular in which it appears 
hat they are in the uniform habit 
in violating the usage of the Eng- 
lish language, as written and spo- 
ken by the rest of the nation. I 
allude to the substitution of the 
word on for in , in the phrases of 
“ on an island,” and “ on a ship.” 
These are perhaps Scotticisms; 
but, if bo, like many other Scotti- 
cisms, they are derived from 
Franpe. “ Sur l’isle,” and “ sur 
un vaisseau,” (“ on an Island,” and 


“on a ship”) are French phrases ; 
but the English say “ in the island,” 
and “ in a ship,” and with quite 
as good reason. 

Tn reality the phrase “ embarquer sur 
un vaisseau,” (embark or in bark on a 
vessel) must seem consistent with the idi- 
om of no language, till we recollect, that 
the original is that of proceeding on the 
deck, “ sur un pont;” while the English 
expression refers us to below, between 
the sides, within the ship. There is the 
same difference in the idea, with respect 
to an island. The English phrase im- 
plies — “ within the circumference of an 
island,” the French — “ on the surface .** 
Anglicus. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal • 

Sir-— The accompanying sketch Journal, it is much at your ser- 
is copied from an Outward-bound vice. 

Journal of 1810* If deemed I am, Sir, &c. 

worthy insertion in the Asiatic Amicus* 
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A SKETCH OF MADEIRA. 


Oii entering the Bay of Funchal the 
coup-d’oeil is beautiful, and highly pic- 
turesque. Immediately in front expands 
a range of lofty hills, on the tops of which 
the clouds majestically hang, and partly 
veil them from your sight, interspersed 
with houses of generally two stories high, 
situate in vineyards sloping on all sides 
toward the bay. At the foot of these 
hills lies the town of Funchal, the houses 
of which, commanding a fine range of the 
bay, and stretching apparently from the 
beach all up the hills, have a fine effect. 
On landing (though at all times a disa- 
greeable, and not unfrequently a dange- 
rous surf), you enter the town, which, for 
the most part, is very dirty, irregularly 
built, and badly paved. Its inhabitants 
are, however, invariably civil, and even 
the lower classes polite to excess. You 
rarely walk the streets without their 
taking their hats off until you are passed, 
and to such an extreme do they carry this 
etiquette, that one is almost inclined to 
consider it, together with their frequent 
bowings before images and crosses affix- 
ed to the walls, as equally enjoined by 
their religion. The monastery of the 
order of St, Francis and the convent of 
St. Clara arc usually the first objects of 
attention to an untravelled youth landing 
at Madeira. In England such instituti- 
ons arc commonly associated in his mind 
with ideas of mystery and romance : the 
curiosity excited is not therefore sur- 
prising, but in the Monks of Ma- 
deira he will recognize no “ Ambrosio of 
noble port and commanding presence,” 
but a fraternity of fat, sleek, comely, 
shaven-pated friars, whose appearance 
clearly evinces that they do not despise 
the good things of this world. The in- 
terior of the monastery is remarkable for 
a second “ Golgotha” or place of skulls, 
where skulls and human bones are ranged 
in myriads round an extensive kind of 
vault in the most precise order. Here it 
is common to place money on the altar, 
the sum, of course, resting with the vi- 
sitor. Two tapers are kept constantly 
burning in this singular repository of the 
dead. At the convent, a mile or two from 
Funchal, ladies are admitted, and its cha- 
pel is accessible to all. When I visited 
it it was strewed with rosemary, and 
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flowers, being a saint's day, and the black 
and white veils, consecrated wafers, and 
holy water, gratified my curiosity. The 
nuns are for the most part elderly, and 
have not very conciliating countenances. 
That excellent principleof religion which 
teaches good-will towards one another, I 
learnt was in a great degree a stranger to 
their bosoms. They have a cold austerity 
about them which denotes their mode of 
life to be more through compulsion than 
choice ; but their fate“ is deserving more 
of pity than of anger.” 1 took a ride to 
the Mount Church, where, excepting the 
view, nothing was worthy of remark. The 
church itself, similar to all such struc- 
tures in Roman Catholic countries, was 
richly gilt and ornamented, and its train 
of images, including the Virgin Mary and 
its patron St. Peter, “ bedizened like 
Punch and Joan at a fair.” Visited the 
country house of Mr. G— , a little to 
the eastward of the church, but situate 
still more on an eminence. The grounds 
are pretty and the interior evinces an 
elegance characteristic of its owner. At 
Madeira no boat c?n pass to or from the 
shore after sunset without a permit from 
tlie Governor, nor any vessel weigh anchor 
after gunfire. A dreadful instance of the 
rigour with which the Portuguese enforce 
this last regulation occurred a short time 
previous to my arrival : — An American 
ship, whose Captain was anxious to leave 
the bay, weighed anchor, hoping, through 
the darkness of the night to elude the 
vigilance of the sentries. He was ter- 
ribly deceived ; an immediate discharge 1 
from the fort took place, and every soul 
on board went to the bottom. A similar 
instance of temerity, I believe, they have 
not had occasion to notice. The result 
of a conversation I bad with a friend who 
had resided some years on the island was 
as follows : — “ Our supplies,” says he, 
“ arc very precarious. Butcher's meat 
is most exorbitantly dear, and when pro- 
cured, generally bad— frequently since I 
have been on the island, 1 have not been 
able to procure fresh meat at any price 
for dinner, so badly are we accommo- 
dated. With respect to poultry it is still 
worse. The price of a turkey is at no 
time less than a guinea and a half. 
Ducks 12s. a couple, and often not to be 
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procured at this rate. Houses of what- 
ever description, lodgings in the town ex- 
cepted, are very difficult to he had ; l 
myself was compelled to remain three 
years in lodgings before 1 could procure 
the one in the count ty 1 now inhabit. In 
fact, (continued he) 1 never would advise 
any family to visit Madeira but with the 
full expectation of suffering privations 
which would not be endured in England.'” 
I naturally enquired from whence this 
scarcity arose ? He told me it was en- 
tirely owing to the want of pasture-land, 
and the daily increase of vineyards, and 
that for what little of the former remain- 
ed we were indebted solely to the Poitu- 
guesc, who, in the cultivation of the vine, 
were, generally speaking, either unable 
or unwilling to enter into competition 
with the British merchants. In 1810, 
the best Madeira could be purchased on 
the islaud at 52 /. a pipe. I now learn it, 
is selling for 80/. — an immense advance, 
demonstrating that in spite; of all, the pro- 
duce is in little proportion to the de- 
mand. 

The gardens of Signor de , a 

young Portuguese of large fortune, aie 
esteemed as the most beautiful part ol the 
whole island. I accordingly rode to the 
gate, and having dismounted, strolled 
through the whole. The gardens, whieh 
are rendered interesting hy situation,* 

* They command distint l views, of tin 1 iJe- 
zertas, and of the moie distant island ol Poito 
Santo, 


I cannot say appeared to me to be laid 
out with much taste. There is a wild- 
ness which pleases ; but, save the singu- 
lar profusion of flow ers and shrubs of all 
kinds and descriptions, the eye of taste 
seeks in vain for attraction. As you as- 
cend to these gardens (whieh are about 
two hours ride from Funchal) the multi- 
tudinous objects which rise in succession 
to the view' of hills, spires, and villas, 
arrest forcibly the attention of a stran- 
ger, and draw from him alternate excla- 
mations of pleasure and surprise. It was 
almost sunset when, fatigued with wau- 
dciing over the gardens of Signor de 

, I mounted my mule to return to 

Funchal. Its last expiring ray faintly 
gilded the summits of the more distant 
hills, and glowed in the west as a volume 
of tire — the shipping and bay dazzling 
with its golden beams contrasted on 
shore with the continued garden of vines 
— the various chasms and interstices in 
tlie rocks, through which myrtles and 
geraniums just peeped as if desirous of 
obscurity — the tinkling noise of the Fun- 
chal hells, which celebrated the anniver- 
saiy of a saint — with the distant mur- 
muring of the surf, and the altogether- 
grotesque appearance of the Portuguese 
peasantry, whom, at intervals you saw' 
toiling beneath you up the hills, formed 
in the whole a picture highly diversified 
and interesting in its features. 

Amicus. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE PASSING OF THE RUN, 

On the laic Expedition into Cutch-Booje. 


[The Run is a very extensive salt.inorass, which 
bounds the western frontiers of the Gujrat pro- 
vince, communicates with the Gull of Cutch, 
and exhibits a great variety of appearances. In 
some places it is a widely extended sheet of 
shallow water, only a few inches deep ; in others, 
an impassible salt swamp j and in others, meie- 
ly a dry unproductive bank of sand— but, in all 
parts strongly impregnated with saline parti- 
cles, adverse to vegetation. 

Including the windings it extends many hun- 
dred miles, and sweeps round the north of 
Cutcll* It appears to have been covered at some 
remote period with the waters of the ocean, 
which have since subsided, and are even still 
imperceptibly draining off. A satisfactory de- 
scription of this morass has been.much wanted.] 
The Run presented a wild and siugular 
sight as far as tlie eye could reach, Bound- 


ed in the Extreme horizon hy the distant 
hills of Wagu, it appeared like a strait 
of the sea, dividing distant and distinct 
countries, which by some convulsion of 
nature the ocean had abruptly receded from 
—or the dry bed of a vast and boundless ri- 
ver. It is throughout a dead flat, devoid of 
one particle of verdure or vegetation — all, 
as far as the eye can reach, is a mixture of 
earthy sand, covered with a thin lamina of 
day, presenting the appearance of a 
gloomy tract, evidently intended by nature 
as a territorial boundary, interposing an 
impediment far more difficult than most 
of the continental barriers or divisions 
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which exist between neighbouring stalest 
— nevertheless, we crossed it with- 
out any serious difficulty, and no hus- 
lilcopposition, though common prudence, 
naturally dictated to the people the ad- 
vantages they had to expect by seizing 
that moment to harass us. The genciale 
heat at five ; the assembly at six : when 
we marched, and got immediately on the 
Hun, which we found, lor some distance, 
hard and safe. A little to the left were 
two or three small insulated quick sands, 
which I made my orderly sound, and 
found a staff he probed with go in near 
five feet. At night a good deal of anxiety 
would have resulted from the discovery 
of a place of this kind. At three miles 
from the shore the field-pieces weie with 
difficulty got cm by their cattle, the ground 
being still moist and deep ; we were in 
consequence obliged to apply Ihe drag- 
ropes, and after a drag of four or live 
hundred yards, again got them on sound 
or pretty good ground. Two miles fur- 
ther on, being (exactly) midway, we 
came to a saline streak and incrustation 
of about an hundred fecL broad, that 
seems lo intersect and mn along the 
whole length of the Hun ; for a consider- 
able distance oil both sides were strewed 
thousands of prawns, mullet, and other 
fish, amongst them aline sole, which had 
drifted, and been dried by Ihe sun. 
Throughout the greater part of the Hun, 
were the tracks of numerous birds, some 
of an enormous size, and in a lew places us 
wc approached l he opposite hank , wi Id apes 
and porcupines. In nearing the northern 
hank for upward of a mile, the incrusta- 
tion of salt, which in many parts was t hick, 
gave the ground the appearance of being 
covered with snow ; which, had the sun 
broke out, would have been oppressive : 1 he 
day however was serene and most favour- 
able, the sun scarcely ever showing itself: 
this saline streak was very damp ; and the 
guns were again detained, hut no drag-ropes 
were necessary. On crossing, all the bul- 
locks that could be spared were sent hack to 
assist the battery-guns; the dragoons 
reached the opposite bank in two hours 
and three quarters ; the Europeans in 
three hours and a half; we being detain- 
ed by four guns in our front, in four 
hours ; the second brigade, thirty or forty 
minutes after us, they being detained by 
their guns. The distance across the Run 
is exactly 10£ miles from shore to shore. 
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Our route w r as about N. W.; we had seven 
miles to go from the landing-place to 
camp, which we reached a little after 
one ; the second brigade before two, the 
battering-guns before sunset ; the rear- 
guard was relieved at night, and tame in 
by eight o’clock : there were then three 
hundred earls behind, and many other 
tilings, all which, I believe, came up this 
forenoon. I have only heard of a few 
casualties ; scum followers, il is said, 
him* died of drought, and one camel 
broke its l\gin a quicksand: other cat- 
lie got entangled, hut were extricated.* 
What is curious is, that the millas lead- 
ing into the Hun have there quick- 
sands in thcii beds, which are also im- 
pregnated with salt ; so that wc could 
not halt after crossing the Hun till 
within two miles of this place, and there 
the water was hardy sufficient : we have 
therefoie come on thus far, being seven- 
teen miles and a quarter. It is rather 
singulai, that underneath that part of 
Ihe Han where the incrustation of salt is 
general, and in many places very thick 
and hard, the day or mud should 
be so moist as to render it difficult 
to drag the guns through, the central 
sireak excepted, which was sound, firm 
ground. Higher up the Hun, I hear, this 
saline oust extends entirely across. 

The effect of the light and refrac- 
tion throughout tills track is singular, or 
rather extraordinary ; the little shrubs 
and bushes u^umed the appearance of 
lofty elms, waving, separating, and 
again associating : atone time, we thought 
we saw the (luicawaur force crossing at 
a passage furl her down, and moving in 
qrazas along the flat— our glasses unde- 
ceived us. At another time 1 was con- 
vinced 1 saw a lofty Churry*, and point- 
ed it out to the officers about, conceiv- 
ing it might he Mallia : in a few seconds 
it vanished from our sight. The country 
on flic northern bank is much more cheer- 
ful and pleasing to the eye, though far the 
greater part is devoid of cultivation, and 
villages arc, if possible, more scarce than 
in Ivattiawaurf, the soil of which is far 
more luxuriant, and must render an ap- 
proximation to the Hun, in the monsoon, 
very difficult, while the more elevated and 
dry soil, a kind of marie and limestone, 
in Wagur, extends on the northern shore 

* A fort.— Edit* 

t Also written Cattiwar and Cottewar.— EdU. 

2 H 2 
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to the verge of the inundation. Kaum- 
neer, a nice hill-fort belonging to some 
of the predatory gentry of this neigh- 
bourhood, is in sight, about eight miles 
off ; our route however, is, I believe, to 
ltooje direct. 

Camp at Kullaria , Dec. 16, 1815.— 
We marched this morning seven miles and 


a half over a country resembling the Dec- 
can, intersected with the beds of two 
very broad, and two or three secondary 
torrents, which were very deep in sand ; 
the country, generally, is quite other- 
wise, and very destitute of water. Our 
route lay parallel to, and about four or five 
miles from the Run. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 

TO EXAMINE THE REMAINS OF AN ANCIENT CITY AND TEMPLES AT 
BRAMBANA, IN THE ISLAND OF JAVA. 

(Extracted from a Journal kept by Lieut. -Col. Mackenzie.) 

(Continued from page 136J 


24. The temple in its original plan 
has been built on a square foundation, 
from whose base arose the upper part, to 
which a flight of steps ascended, per- 
haps nine, ten, or twelve feet. This tem- 
ple or apartment, elevated about twelve 
feet, had three openings or apertures 
south, north and west, but none on the 
east, which appears singular. This 
chamber, twenty feet square, occupies 
the whole body of the temple, nor did it 
appear to have any of the smaller apart- 
ments that in the rest arc detached from 
the sides. 

25. The apertures or windows did not 
however lie on the floor, for though the 
whole of it is covered with heaps of 
stones that have fallen from the inward 
coating, I could just perceive, close below 
the south and north apertures, the top 
of an arched door, which I apprehend 
must have led from below to the actual 
flooring. Above these windows the vault 
springs up at eight feet above the bottom, 
originally composed of regular rows of 
stones, laid one over the other, and pro- 
jecting till they reach the top, allowing 
thirty feet for thirty stoues ; so that the 
height of this pyramidal vault within, is 
near forty feet, exclusive of the height 
from the original floor : the walls were 
twelve feet thick at the apertures. Great 
part of the inner coating of the temple 
having tumbled in and laying heaped on 
the floor, the interior structure of the 
masonry is disclosed, and shows that no 
cement whatever was used, the stones 
having been cut and fitted to each other, 


probably in the quarry. As they are at 
present, they seem as if ready to tumble 
in on the least motion ; and it is not 
without awe that one perceives, on look- 
ing up, a thousand heavy blocks held by 
little visible force, just ready to fall and 
crush artd overwhelm the curious visitor. 
In its original state, judging from the re- 
mains, it appears to have formed a regu- 
lar pyramid reversed to the very brow of 
a single stone entirely plain. An opening 
near the top admits light from the east ; 
but I am not certain if it was originally 
so, and if it wanted this light the funnel 
must have been impenetrably dark : the 
whole of this chamber of darkness was 
entirely plain and devoid of ornament. 
Nor could I perceive any image or sculp- 
ture within or without, though it is pro- 
bable that the outside coating was orna- 
mented, in its original state, with some 
of those chaste designs that we find in 
the rest. I am led to suppose this from 
the vast number of broken mouldings we 
found built up in the stone walls of the 
iuclosure, on one of which 1 particularly 
observed a part of the frequent running 
arabesque pattern ; the stones that formed 
the inside coating were seldom more than 
one foot high and two or three long ; 
vast numbers were not more than a foot 
in length ; but some large blocks were 
visible in the heap on the floor, though 
on the whole we saw none of those stu- 
pendous blocks that excite our surprise 
in the Carnatic temples. The stones 
were generally dark, but many of them 
white and grey, of the softer kind of the 
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Solo atone, and the freshness of the colour 
might perhaps be owing to their having 
been built up tbuew ; the marks of the 
chipping knife were visible on many. 

On viewing this edifice from without, 
we can frame no just idea of its original 
form, as from the working of the banian, 
which has sapped its strength and shades 
it on all sides, and from the dilapidation 
of the original coating, nothing can be 
seen but a confused hill of stones, form- 
ing an awkward pyramidal heap, on near 
approach exhibiting the three narrow 
openings through the gloomy shades of 
leaves and branches. With difficulty 
clearing away a passage, I clambered over 
heaps of stones to these narrow openings. 
I think that it is probable that the stair- 
case entered below the heap and is now 
no longer visible. On clambering over a 
heap of this kind, and entering by the 
western aperture, I found myself at once 
in this chamber of stone, on a hillock of 
square masses tumbled together as they 
fell from the vault above, which, on look- 
ing up, threatened to pour a shower of 
ponderous blocks upon the curious tra- 
veller. 

After exploring this interesting vault, 
while I could not help thinking of the 
pyramids of Egypt, 1 searched cautiously 
through the bushes within the stone in- 
closure of about two hundred yards, 
which contains it. I observed on the 
east face two joints of a circular pillar 
of two and a half feet long, and the ca- 
, pital of the same ; from whence I con- 
jectured that a pillar of twenty feet high 
might have stood here, as well as on the 
west side, where joints of a similar na- 
ture were found ; from no other ves- 
tiges appearing, I concluded there 
were only two pillars near the place. 
Few ornaments appear on these stones $ 
no figures j the arabesque has been 
mentioned already. Some circular frac- 
tured pieces gave indication of a 
greater degree of ornament, which per- 
haps belonged to a smaller temple within 
the north-west angle of the inclosure, 
denoted by a heap of stone. Without 
also, were numerous remains of stone in 
walls, and among them X observed one of 
the Javanese cramats, or burying-places, 
where the sepulchre was of stone or wood. 
The size of the trees that have overgrown 
these temples are sufficient indications of 
great age. 


While I was employed in examining 
the ruins, our ancient conductor had dis- 
covered the Batu Tulis he had originally 
mentioned ; and an amateur can only feel 
any sensation similar to our's, on finding 
at last a monument within our reach, 
that promised to throw the light of writ- 
ten evidence on these interesting remains. 
It was, in fact, to all intents a real Hindu 
Sassanum, of grey granite, a stone not 
observed in Java ; covered with charac- 
ters, in fair and legible letters of the real 
Devanagri. Unfortunately it had been 
broken into three pieces, and one of 
them was missing ; but it is presumed 
enough remained to discover or lead to 
something beyond mere hints, if these 
characters contain any of the languages 
of India. I had fortunately, oiled paper 
with me, and the draftsman was instant- 
ly set to work to take the fac-simile, as 
soon as the difficulty of getting some 
chunam was overcome. Meantime the 
natives sought with assiduity, stimulated 
by a promised gratuity, for the rest of 
the inscription ; and though they were 
not lucky enough to find it, their toil was 
rewarded by two small blocks inscribed 
with characters apparently of the same 
kind. 

The weather still continuing heavy, and 
the sun obscured, with some prospect of 
rain, we followed our conductor to the 
hills that lie south of Brambana, in quest 
of a goa, or cavern, as I understand it, 
and of the Grattan of an ancient Raja* 
In crossing the plain fields under culture 
and flooded, we were repeatedly obliged 
to get out of our chairs and trudge 
through the mud for the distance of a 
mile. 

This range of hills runs in a direction 
nearly south-west, parallel to the plain 
or valley of Brambana, and in height and 
appearance resembles some of those low 
ridges we meet with in the Deccan, where 
the red porous stone terminates in a soft 
calcareous substance, as near Tolgapoor, 
Culburga, &c. On ascending the side of 
the hill we met masses of greyish stone of 
this calcareous species, which seem to be 
of volcanic origin, below the first lasers of 
which we sometimes observed a vein of 
brittle earth, whitish, fractured by many 
lines. The first attempt of our guides to 
go strait forward being erroneous, we re- 
turned and were conducted along the brow 
of the ridge, in a drizzling rain, for about 
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two miles, which, however, the toil and 
rain induced us to reckon at three ; at last 
we were led off by a winding path, cut 
among the luxuriant herbage and young 
teak trees, by a kind of opening in the 
ridge, which finally terminated in an as- 
cent to a wall and mass of rock, into 
which is cut a small chamber of about 
four feet and a half high, twelve feet by 
nine, with a wide door, half filled up 
with stones ; in the back part is a niche, 
designed, perhaps, for sleeping, or for an 
altar: the stone is evidently of the tufa 
kind, and has been cut when soft. Above 
are the traces of a foundation designed. 
The bed of rock appears cut beyond this 
chamber into perpendicular facings, 
whereon the marks of the sharp instru- 
ments are very evident in the soft stone. 
Further on we met another chamber, hut 
smaller, and near it also was a square 
bason of water, cut into the rock. As wc 
ascended we met several stages of rock 
cut perpendiculai ly ; in one place a series 
of steps formed a staircase. 

Of the use of these chambers the na- 
tives could give no information, nor form 
any conjecture. I had some obscure re- 
collection of the tombs of some ancient 
kings being in the bills near Brambana, 
but they could tell nothing of it ; the uni- 
versal “Trada” resounded to every query. 
They say that the Susunan and Sultan, 
when embarrassed or melancholy, retire 
to these cells, and shut themselves up for 
eight days in austere fasting and contem- 
plation. Whatever may be in this, it is 
extremely probable that they might be in- 
tended for some such purpose, which the 
provision of water in the cell seems to 
corroborate, and also the contemplative 
Jain Saniassi, represented in a posture 
of mediation directly facing the first cell. 

We were now conducted by a circuitous 
route to the royal Crattan, to which we 
were literally obliged to cut our way ; the 
path winded back and brought us in the 
hollow over several blocks of cut stone, 
the ruins of dilapidated walls ; ultimate- 
ly we came to a stone wall built of blocks 
of large dimensions regularly cut ; sixteen 
or twenty feet beyond which, we arrived 
at another, facing a terrace, the site of 
the Crattan, which is entirely overgrown 
with bushes and luxuriant verdure, grass 
and trees; it was In vain to go further; 
the tain increased; it was getting late, 
End the forest grew on oar hands ; a huge 


trunk impeded further progress, and we 
returned from the hollow which hounded 
this side of the area, without being able 
to discover its plan or extent. From the 
facing of the basement, however, it was 
easy to see that the structure had been 
regularly designed, and on a magnificent 
plan ; tlie number of blocks cut and cbis- 
selled appearing among the bushes, con- 
firmed this, and I am convinced that in 
tlie dry season, the original form of this 
place might be traced by its ruins. 

It was observable that tlie further we 
advanced up the hill and within the hollow, 
the rocks or indurated tufa, more and 
more resembled the Culburga, Calliani 
and Bezoara veins of stone ; and 1 do not 
hesitate to aver, that, we here found the 
quarries, where all the immense materi- 
als required for the city and temples of 
Brambana, and even for other cities also, 
might have been found. 

This discovery also corroborates the 
tradition of a city being hero founded by 
a foreign colony, whose artists being in- 
genious, chose a spot near to the best ma- 
terials ; this circumstance also lias some 
analogy to the observation of so many ca- 
verns, sculptures and architectural deco- 
rations being found in the vicinity of 
great capitals, and of quarries of ready 
wtfmght stone. Bezoara, Ellora, Cana- 
ra. Curia, Mavcllipooram, and finally 
Brambana, bear evidence to this fact ; and 
if we should discover the same stile, dra- 
pery, and emblems, in each of these places, 
we might suspect that in the same go- 
vernment, empire and people, those 
marks of refined superior skill in archi- 
tecture originated. Might not Guzerat 
furnish some lights on this subject ? 

We descended the hill about half past 
one, and returned through the mire and 
rain, a good deal fatigued, to the China- 
man’s dwelling at Brambana. 

The evening being fair we proceeded on 
the great road SW. towards Djocjocarta, 
to examine the antiquities on that side, 
particularly two temples which I had ob- 
served on the 24th, 26th, and 29th Dec., 
on my way to and from that residency. 
We crossed the river Cali upas about six 
hundred yards from the Chinaman’s house 
or Pagger, where the limits of the ancient 
Brambana extended ; and after passing 
about three hundred yards, observed a large 
statue in a field to the left from the road, 
which I found to be a naked figure, with 
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a curled head-dress, exactly resembling 
the Jain figures on the coast; though 
in asitting posture, looking to the road ami 
the north, it was easily discovered from its 
size, which in this position is about five 
feet, of a hard dark stone ; behind the 
hedge, covered with weeds, were the ruins 
of two others, overturned. Wc advanced 
to the next rivulet where a party of 
wretched mendicants are usually station- 
oil, with hideous eountenauees destroyed 
by disease, and more like spectres than 
human creatures ; they appear to live in 
huts close to this spot, or rather drag out 
a wretched existence, and whenever we 
approach, they asvSail our feelings with 
the most piteous cries. Here on the left 
I found the two images that had attract- 
ed my notice on the former journey elose 
to the road. One of them a plain Jain 
figure cross-legged, with its hands rest- 
ing, the palms turned up, on the soles of 
the feet ; it appears to he entirely naked 
and with the curly head. The other ap- 
pears to me to represent some person of 
rank rather than a devotee, from the rich 
ornaments which decorate the arms, neck 
and waist ; its right hand is placed on the 
thigh, the left placed behiud the left 
thigh in a hanging posture ; on the head 
an ornamented coverture, perhaps a 
crown ; hotli are on flat pedestals, ami 
about the same height, three and a half 
or four feet ; between these were placed 
two small pieces, one of a grotesque 
form, the other I believe a decapitated 
small Jain figure. All these figures be- 
speak the vicinity of some temple, where 
probably they were placed, excepting 
that, which from its size must have been 
fixed where we found it. 

After crossing a rivulet which runs from 
a spring not eight hundred > ards to the 
right, something struck me among the 
hedges to the left, uot two hundred yards 
distant, where I found, close to a hedge, a 
statue of much the same countenance, 
size and decorations as the gigantic por- 
ters before the northern temples ; it knelt 
on one knee, leaning the right arm on a 
short thick mall or club, round the left 
a serpent winded or clung ; its position ra- 
ther leaniug forward and inclining to the 
left ; while its companion, which we im- 
mediately after found, leaned forward in- 
clining to the right. Both these figures 
seemed by their countenance, position 
and half inclined; half forward expres- 


sion and gesture, leaning on their clubs, 
to be watching with assiduity the ap- 
proach of any profane foot to the temple, 
which we immediately after found behind 
them, and towards the road ; but 1 must 
not omit that these four figures differed 
from the former in having no coronet or 
other ornament around their head ; the 
curled hair was loose, neatly parted on 
the forehead ; behind it flowed down over 
the neck into three rows of curls careful- 
ly arranged, and very much resembling 
those in which the Persian monurchs and 
figures arc represented in the Pcrscpolitan 
antiquities. 

It may also be observed here, that the 
countenance of these figures is rather in- 
clined to the European, with an aquiline 
nose, and more icgular features than the 
negro staring visages of the northern 
temple. 

Of the temple behind nothing remains 
hut several great round pedestals (and 
capitals) of several large pillars, forming 
the enceinte of an oblong structure, and 
several blocks and fragments of stones of 
a large size — no vestiges of a wall ; I am 
uncertain which part of these were cap*, 
tals, or pedestals, if all the latter, a con- 
siderable difference existed in the forma- 
tion of each : a mound, formed by a kind- 
of ditch inclosed these, and has sueh ef- 
fect in preventing their being seen from 
the road, and is so completely ruined, 
that it cannot be observed without ap- 
proaching immediately to it. 

As it was drawing late, we hastened 
without further examination a long the 
road toward the further temple — it is 
not above two hundred yards from the 
road, separated from it by the surround- 
ing paddy-fields; the several stones of its' 
structure being still entire, although the 
outward coating has been defaced, it is 
seen at some distance, but overshadowed 
by the branches and leaves of the baneful 
banian in such a manner as to obscure a 
great part of the composition ; enough 
however remains visible to exhibit to the 
traveller on the road, the ruins of a real 
Hindu temple, such as we find sometimes 
on the confines of Bednore, Canara and 
the west provinces on the Toombodfa. 

In these interesting ruins are seen on a 
graduated order of basement, stones, pi- 
lasters, niches, statues and apertures, 
shaded and obscured by thick branches and 
foliage, which finally crown the top, and 
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leave tlie inquisitor at a loss to determine 
the ultimate crowding of the original 
structure. 

We found jt, like the others, surround- 
ed by a ditch and mound close to the 
walls ; which I father notice, as I am of 
opinion that this ditch has been dug for 
the purpose of destroying the edifice ; not 
by undermining, the most obvious way, 
but from the fanatic motive of defacing and 
destroying the sculpture by fire, which has 
been evidently applied to all. Accordingly 
we find the lower part of the ordonnance 
or basement defaced, cracked, and in many 
places ruined ; and this operation here 
has particularly affected the two project- 
ing parts on the east and west, in so much 
that nearly the whole has fallen down, 
and exhibits the truer section of the whole 
wall and vault above, from top to bottom 
of their outward aisles, by which it appears 
that the roof within was carried up by stages 
of square blocks placed over each other, 
and projecting inwards in regular order. 

The projections on the east and west 
ends are however entire, and we find 
they contain each a smaller temple, which 
had no communication with the central 
or great temple. Although the walls are 
muen cracked and -defaced by the effects of 
the fire, and the 'voracious destructive 
banian, yet enough remains to show the 
beauty and chaste style that decorated the 
original structure, the only part left in 
doubt being the crowning, which proba- 
bly might yet be traced in the hot season, 
when the luxuriant foliage could more ea- 
sily be removed. 

On attentive examination we find the 
basement as usual in manner of a pedes- 
tal, with a series of fillets, ribbands and 
comer, all plain, surmounted by the corps 
de r edifice y which is terminated by a se- 
cond series of fillets, &c. This corps de 
Vidifice lias only one door in front, the 
south, and one at each end, east and west. 
On each side' of these doors the middle 
space is occupied by a niche, in each of 
which a statue stood in style and attitude 
resembling the figures of Mavelliporam, 
all bearing different objects, apparently of- 
ferings rather than symbols ; the sides had 
also niches of the same kind, so that 
about twelve niches filled the space around. 
The second story also appeared to have 
niches of lesser height, in two of which 
we could perceive small sitting naked j ma - 
ges, apparently of Jain. On either side 


of these niches the space was occupied by 
a series of pilasters and long divisions, 
filled with a running arabesque border of 
roses — the niches were terminated by 
arches in what is usually, though evident- 
ly erroneously, called the Gothic style, [and 
above this the monstrous head with gap- 
ing mouth, tusks and staring eyes, which 
we find the constant ornament, or rather 
symbol of these temples, and which I have 
a strong suspicion has some symbolical 
meaning ; as we find no other of the cus- 
tomary symbols of the Hindus, than that 
which I think is called the Yali, and that 
of the Gandarvas on another temple. In 
this corps de Vidifice in front, south, was 
the staircase portico, of which only two 
side arches remain, where the temple was 
entered by a plain door of three feet ; the 
body within was entirely cased with plain 
cut blocks of about nine inches high, de- 
void of all ornament whatever, to the 
height of about thirty feet ; from this 
square of twenty feet, arose an eight sid- 
ed vault of pyramidal shape, formed as 
above, of exactly squared stone, of forty 
or forty-five feet in two stages. The 
whole may be computed at seventy feet 
from the pavement below. The roof is 
open above at present, and not closed 
like the generality of the small temples, 
but whether it was originally so, I am 
not able to say, though I am rather iu-' 
dined to think it might have been design- 
ed to illuminate tins immense cavity, 
which has no other light. 

Fronting the door and the south, is the 
great altar, plainly terminated with a 
plain cornice, and at each end, where a 
flight of steps leads up, decorated with an 
elephant’s head on one stage, and that of a 
monster on the second. In this appendage 
of an altar, the temples we observe differ 
entirely from those of the Bramins, as well 
as in the want of anti^sacellum. On the 
whole, these general observations may be 
made ; that simplicity, chastity of style, 
and an aversion to superfluous ornament, 
distinguish the rites and temples of this 
religion, whatever it was. Here we find 
no paltry niches for stinking lamps, no 
soot, or vestige of oil burning anti Soiling 
the interior — no accumulation of doors, , 
recesses, monstrous figures and obscene 
symbols. All is unity, light dnd troth. 

The four lateral chapels or vaults were * 
roofed in the same-style, bat square, and' 
without apertures above. 
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The eastern chapel was equally plain \ in one hand — the marks of the fire very 
had only one aperture, the door, fronting evident on the corner of the base, 
which was an altar; at each end an arch- The west front shows the same order 
ed niche, plain and empty. On the floor as the east ; theante-apantnent tom away 
we found two images about two feet high, shows the roof and vault. There being 
decapitated, hut evidently, from their uu- no door to the interior here, the space is 
dity and sitting posture, intended to re- occupied by a compartment, in which a 
present Jain. One had a snake sculptur- grand vase is seen with flowers and leaves 
ed clinging round his arm — a peculiarity from its mouth overshading the sides, 
never before observed, probably indicat- Two small Jain sitting figures are seen in 
in g the purity and innocence of the re- the niches above in the second story, 
presented. The crowning or top of the whole is 

On the outside above the door, in a ruiuous, and the fall of the two south 
niche, is placed a sitting figure, naked, and north projecting parts havq also ta- 
which appears rather like a female ; she ken away much of the outer coating with 
holds a flower in one band : the right them ; the overgrowth of the banian, also 
hand held up. On each side of the door, shading it, hinders its true shape from 
between the corner pilasters and door- beiug known, and it is really very carious 
way, is a niche, arched at top, iu the Go- to observe how this tree has penetrated 
thic style, within each of which stands a between the minutest junctions of the 
male figure much mutilated ; but still ex- stones, and has gradually sapped and eu- 
hibiting evident proofs of elegance in the twined the whole, pressing closely from 
outline and execution ; the head dress without dgainst. some parts of the wall, 
long ; the drapery or costume light, the then disappearing, and suddenly after- 
attitude graceful — something like a stand wards it is seen in various forms, some- 
on one side — no warlike arms on any part times like a rope, sometimes like a 
of the building. knotted branch, communicating silent- 

Following the building to the left, we ly and secretly the infection to every 
passed to the front through a small arch, part, till at last we find it overtopping 
which probably formed the third of this the whole, proudly viewing the mag- 
portico, but the rest have given way, and uificent ruin it has helped to form, and, 
torn off the whole of the vault from the as in pity, embracing and clinging about 
top, strewing the terrace and the stair- the beauteous and venerable ruin of foc- 
case wkh the ruins. The interior apart- mer grace, preserving it yet a little longer, 
ment has been described already. a few centuries, from irretrievable de- 

The west end is of the same form and struction — like a secret foe, insidiously 
dimensions as the east — the temple here decorating the beauty it is working to de- 
wa* empty — above the door a sitting Jain stroy, and apparently reluctant to corn- 
figure in a niche, but determinedly male plete the work ; in smiles surveying the 
•—statues on either side of the door in the ruin it has made, 
niche ; that on the right holding a flower (To bo concluded next month.) 


A GENERAL ACCOUNT OF HINDOSTAN. 

This extensive region is situated in the the peninsula beyond the Ganges ; con- 
south-eastern quarter of Asia, and nearly fined on the north by the wilds of Tarta- 
comprehended between the eighth and ry, and extending to the south as far as 
thirty-fifth degrees of north latitude, and the Sunda isles. These expanded limits 
the,feeventy-second and ninety-second of comprehended the stupendous hills of 
feast longitude. According to the ancients, Poteid, or Tibet, the romantic valley of 
Indifi, oh its most enlarged scale, compris- Cashmere, and all the domains of the old 
ed ah Urea of forty degrees on each side, Indoscythians, the count lies of Nipal 
indtlding a space almost as large as all and Bootan, Camroop and Assam, toge- 
Ettropfe, being divided on the west from ther with Siam, Ava, Aracan, and the 
Persia, by the Arachoslan mountains j ii- bordering kingdoms as far as the China of 
mitfed on the east bylbe Chinese part of the Hindoos, and the Sin of the Arabian 
Ariatic Jvwm, — No. IX. Vol. II. 9 I 
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geographers j the whole western Penin- 
^tlar, and the island of Ceylon. 

By the Mahommedan writers, the term 
Hindostan was understood to signify the 
country in immediate subjection to the 
sovereigns of Delhi, which, in 1582 , was 
subdivided by the Emperor Acber into 
eleven soubahs, or provinces ; and which, 
in spite of the many changes they have 
since undergone, still nearly retain their 
geographical formation. The names of 
these provinces are Lahore, Moultan, in- 
cluding Sinde, Ajmeer, Delhi, Agra, Al- 
lahabad, Bahar, Oude, Bengal, Malwah, 
and Gujrat. A twelfth soubah was form- 


tended, and which they generally de- 
scribe by a circumlocution. Sometimes 
they give it the epithets of Medhyama, or 
central, and Punyabhami, or land of vir- 
tues ; and assert it to have been the por- 
tion of Bharat (one of nine brothers 
whose father ruled the whole earth), and 
named after him Bharata Khanda. This 
domain of Bharat they consider as the 
centre of Jambudwipa, which the Tibe- 
tians call the land of Jambu. At other 
times they describe their country as the 
region between the Himalaya mountains 
and Ramiswara (the straits of Ceylon). 
The modern name Hindoostan is a Por- 


ed of Cabui, and the countries west of the 
Indus 5 and three new ones were after- 
ward added out of the conquests in the 
Deccan, viz. Berar, Khandesh, and Ah- 
mednuggur, afterward Aurungabad. 

In place of the above arbitrary descrip- 
tions of Hindostan, it is preferable to 
adopt the limits assigned by the original 
Hindoo inhabitants, and by them referred 
to in all their writings, which have also 
the advantage of being singularly well de- 
fined. According to this arrangement, 
Hindostan is bounded on the north by the 
lofty Hyinalaya ridge of mountains, which 
commences near the Indus, about the 
thirty-fifth degree of north latitude, and 
confines Cashmere on the north, extend- 
ing from thence in an uninterrupted chain 
beyond the utmost eastern extremity of 
Hindostan. including in that region all 
the hilly districts now subject to Nipal, 
-and aluo the country belonging to the 
Deb Rajah of Boot an. To the south, 
Hindostan is every where bounded, by the 
ocean, and to the west by the river Indus. 
To the east the limits are more difficult 
to ascertain ; but the most distinct are the 
eastern hills and forests of Tipperah and 
Chittagoug, which stretch north nearly 
to the Bramapootra, about the ninety-se- 
cond degree of east longitude. With the 
exception of Bootan, the primitive Bra- 
xninical religion and languages prevail 
within the boundaries above specified; 
fior is it to be found beyond them, with 
thd exception of Assam and Cassay, which 
fee hdth provinces where the Braminical 
doctrines are still cultivated, while Bootan 
is possessed by tU adherents of Buddha. 

It is difficult to discover any name 
applied by the Brahmins to the cmra- 
tr y o*sr wfhich their doctrines hare es- 


sian appellation, derived from the words 
Hindoo, “ black,” and st'kan, “ place," 
but it has been adopted for ages back by 
the natives of all religions. 

Taking Hindostan within the limits 
described above, it comprehends an area, 
which may be considered of aboutl ,020,000 
geographical square miles in modern times, 
as subdivided into four large portions. 

1st. Northern Hindostan. This division 
comprehends Cashmere on the west, and 
Bootan on the east, with all the inter- 
mediate hilly provinces, situated between 
the first range of mountains that rise from 
the plains on the northern frontiers of 
Delhi, Oude, Behar, and Bengal, and 
the lofty Himalaya ridge bordering on 
Tibet. The whole tract of country 
last mentioned is subject to the Gorc- 
hali state of Nipal, and having been but 
little explored, even the names of the 
different districts, are not satisfactorily 
established. The most commonly receiv- 
ed appellations by which they are distin- 
guished, are Serinagur, or Gerwal, Ba- 
drycazrama, Kemaoon, Jemlah, the 24 
Rajahs, Lamjungh, Gorcah, Nipal, Moc- 
wanpoor, Morung, and Kyraut. The in- 
habitants of this wild country having 
never been permanently subdued, and 
rarely invaded, have probably remained 
in their present stage of civilization from 
the most remote ages. 

2. Hindostan Proper. This division 
comprehends the eleven large Soubahs, or 
provinces formed by the emperor Acker, 
and is bounded on the south by the Ner- 
buddah river, where the Deccan commenc- 
es. The names of these provi nces are Lahore 
Moultan, including Sinde, Gujrat, Aj- 
mere, Delhi, Agra, Malwah. Allahabad . 
Oude, Briber, and Beupi. TO; tract of 
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country may be considered as the' most 
civilized and richest part of Hindostan,- 
and contained the seats of the most fa- 
mous empires both Hindoo and Mahora- 
medan; having been repeatedly invaded 
and subjugated by the more hardy tribes 
of the north. The inhabitants of tills 
region also (Bengal excepted) may be 
considered as a superior race to the 
population of the other divisions, possess- 
ing a more robust frame of body, and ex- 
celling also in intellectual qualities. 

3. The third grand division is the Dec- 
can, which is bounded on the north by the 
course of the Nerbudda river, and from 
its source by an imaginary line extending 
in the same parallel of latitude to the 
mouth of the Hoogly, or western branch 
of the Ganges. To the south, the boun- 
daries of the Deccan are the Krishna and 
Mulpurba rivers. Within this space are 
comprehended the provinces of Augunra- 
bad, Khandesh, Beder, Hyderabad, Nan- 
dere, the Northern Circars, Berar, Gund- 
wana, Orissa, and great part of Beja- 
poor ; and having been invaded at a much 
later period than Hihdostan Proper, it 
contains a much greater proportion of 
Hindoo inhabitants, who also retain more 
of their original manners and institu- 
tions. 

4. The fourth, and last division, is the 
South of India, which has the figure of a 
triangle, of which its northern boundary, 
the river Krishna, is the base, and the 
coast of Coromandel and Malabar the 
Sides. The provinces comprehended in 
this division are a small part of Bejapoor, 
the Belaghaut ceded districts, the Carnatic, 
northern, central, and southern ; Mysore, 
Canara, Malabar, Baramahal, Coimbe- 
toor, Dindigul, Salem, and Kistnagherry, 
Cochin, and Travancore. In this division 
of Hindostan, the Mahommedans did not 
gain a footing until a very recent period, 
and some part was never subdued by them 
at all. 

Each of these provinces admit of par- 
ticularly separate description, the reader 
is not to expea in this place further to- 
pographical information, it being intend- 
ed to exhibit only such observations as 
apply to Hindostan generally. 

Hihdostan is watered by many noble 
rivers, which have retained their ancient 
appellations better than, the cities or pro- 
vinces ; i he latter having had their names 
altered from vanity, or from religious 


motives. The principal rivers, in point 
of magnitude, are the Brahmapootra, 
the Ganges, the Indus, the Sutuiije, the 
Krishna, the Godavery, the Jumna, the 
Nerbudda, the Cavery, the Groggrah, the 
Tuptee, the Mahanuddy, the Megtta, the 
Soane, the Chumbul, the Beyali, the 
G unduck, and the Ravey. 

The most remarkable mountains are 
the great Hymalaya ridge, which hound 
Hindostan on the north, the hills of Ke- 
maoon, and Sewalic, the eastern and 
western Ghauts, and the Vindhyan chain 
of mountains, which cross India nearly 
parallel to the course of the Nerbuddah, 
and pass through the provinces of Bailor 
and Benares. 

Most of the chief towns of Hindostan 
are now possessed by the British, but no 
exact report of their population has ever 
beeu published. The three largest and 
most populous are Surat, Benares, and 
Calcutta; the next in rank are Delhi, 
Madras, Bombay, Agra, Lucknow, Patna, 
Moorshodabad, Dacca, Poonah, Hyder- 
abad in the Deccan, Nagpoor,Catmandoo, 
Oojain, Jyenagur, Amritsin, Lahore, and 
Seringapatam. 

Generally speaking the description of 
one Indian city is the description of all. 
They are built on one plan, with exceed- 
ing narrow crooked streets, a great num- 
ber of tanks and reservoirs, with nume- 
rous gardens interspersed. A few of the 
streets are paved with brick. The bouses 
are variously built, some of brick, others 
of mud, and a still greater proportion 
with bamboos and mats. These different 
fabrics, standing intermixed with each 
other, present a very motley and irregular 
appearance. The brick houses are sel- 
dom higher than two stories, and have 
flat terraced roofs. The mud and thatch 
houses greatly outnumber the other sort ; 
so that fires, which are remarkably fre- 
quent, seldom meet with the interruption 
of a brick building throughout a whole, 
street. 

The harvest in Hindostan proper, is 
divided into two periods, the KJiereef 
and the Rubbee ; the former is cut in 
September and October, the latter in 
March and April. 

In travelling through Hindostan, some 
opinion may be formed of the wisdom of 
the government, and condition of the 
people, floss the number and state > of 
preservation of the water-courses for the 
2 12 
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irrigation of the fields. Rice is tbe prin- 
cipal article of nourishment of the natives, 
aad tbe first object of attention ih the 
celttattionof it, is to have the soil plen- 
tifully supplied with water. 

The institution of public inns, for the 
accommodation of travellers, seems very 
ancient in Hindostan. At a more recent 
period they were regulated by Shere Shah, 
who appointed a particular tribe to take 
Charge of them. In many places, where 
public buildings for that purpose arc 
wanting, the streets, or open spots, in 
Which a few families of this tribe and 
profession have taken up their abode, are 
dignified with the name of serais , and 
may be called private inns. Public se- 
rais, together with wells and resting- 
places, have always been more numerous 
in Hindostan Proper, in the Deccan, and 
south of India, than in Bengal. They 
are still so, and the reason is obvious ; 
travelling by land is more frequent there, 
while travelling by water is more com- 
mon in Bengal. 

That the Hindoos were, in early ages, 
a commercial people, we have many rea- 
sons to believe ; and, in the first of their 
sacred law-tracts, which they suppose to 
have been revealed by Menu, many milli- 
ons of years ago, there is a curious pas- 
sage respecting the legal interest of mo- 
ney, and the limited rate of it in different 
cases, with an exception in regard to 
adventures by sea. The three great ar- 


ticles of general importation from India 
by the Greeks and Romans were, 1st. 
spices and aromatics : 2dly. precious 
stones and pearls : 3dly. silk. Their 
exports to India were woollen cloth of a 
slight fabric, linen in chequer work, some 
precious stones, and some aromatics un- 
known in India, coral, storax, glass ves- 
sels of different kinds, wrought silver, 
Italian, Greek, and Arabian wines, brass*, 
tin, lead, girdles and sashes, melilot, 
white glass, red arsenic, black lead, and 
gold and silver. Of this last the influx to 
Hindostan has always been very great ; 
as the natives sell a great deal* and pur- 
chase little, the balance is, consequently, 
always in their favour. It is supposed a 
great deal is annually lost by being con- 
cealed under ground by the natives, many 
of whom die without revealing the place 
of their hidden treasure ; and the amount, 
must be considerable, as the practice of 
this fepecies of hoarding is universal 
among all ranks of Hindoos. 

For many centuries past, cotton piece- 
goods have been the staple manufacture 
of Hindostan. The various sorts fabri- 
cated in different provinces, from the 
northern mountains to Cape Comorin, 
are too numerous to admit of minute de- 
tail, but some sketch of them, and of 
other commercial productions, will be 
found in parts of the Asiatic Jour- 
nal. 

(To be continued.) 


A VIEW OF THE POLITICAL STATE OF BENGAL, 

COMPREHENDING AN EXAMINATION OF THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT 
AND POLICY IN THAT COUNTRY, PREVIOUS TO THE YEAR 1780. 
Translated from the Se i'r Muta-Kharin, or View of Modem Times , by 


Gholam Hossein Khan , 

The great extent of Hindustan, the 
diversity of climates which prevail in it, 
the peculiar fertility of its soil, and the 
singular character of its inhabitants, com- 
btefftO render it the most extraordinary 
cannery in the world. Whether we con- 
template tbe manners and customs of the 
Hindus, or the institutions and maxims 
fay Which they are regulated in civil life, 
they are felted to be totally dissimilar from 
an? other people. The delicate configure- 
ttehofthd* bodies, and their great deft- 


a native of Hindostan . 

ciency in mental energy, have fitted them 
for the yoke of foreign conquerors, and 
rendered them, in ail ages, an easy prley to 
every invader of their country. Neverthe- 
less, they have been so remarkably tenaci- 
ous of their religious tenets, as well as of 
their civil usages, which ate, indeed; inter- 
woven with them, that their conquerors 
at last found themselves under the neces- 
sity of assimilating the regulations of go- 
vernment to the habits of the peopled -"As 
soon as the Mussulman cfoifiitprs find 
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completely established themselves in Hin- 
dustan, they abolished that system of vio- 
lence and extortion which conquest had 
introduced, and turned their thoughts to- 
wards quieting the minds of the Hindus, 
and protecting their families and their 
property.* It was the practice of the 
emperors of Delhi to call in the assistance 
of all the men of abilities in the country, 
-not only in framing new regulations, but 
in carrying on the ordinary operations of 
government. Men of merit thereby ac- 
quired that weight and consequence which 
nature designed them to possess : and, as 
every individual, high or low, had a free 
access to the durbar, or court of audience, 
those princes who were endowed with 
penetration, used to converse familiarly 
with them, and by that means discovered 
the capacities and knowledge of each, and 
always employed them accordingly. Men 
of superior talents, after a sufficient trial 
had been made of their integrity, were 
advanced to offices of trust and dignity. 
Hence those princes lived among their 
people like kind parents among their 
children. They did not allow themselves 
to be swayed by unjust partialities, but 
promoted men according to their merit, 
and were kind and liberal to all. They 
looked upon all their subjects, whether 
Mussulmen or Hindus, with an equal eye, 
so that during several ages, down to the 
reign of Shah Jehan, a great degree of 
harmony and good order prevailed 
throughout Hindustan. It is only since 
the time of Aurengzeeb, a prince who 

* Our author here betrays a very undue partia- 
lity toward the Mussulman princes of Hindus- 
tan. According to Ferishta, wbos* authority on 
this point is unquestionable, the Hindus were 
treated generally with a systematic rigour, and 
often with the most barbarous cruelty, from the 
first invasion of Hindustan by Mammood of 
Gizni, in the beginning of the eleventh century 
of the Christian era, till the accession of the 
emperor Palin to the throne of Delhi, In A. D. 
IMS. Nor were the remedial regulations, intro- 
duced by that illustrious prince, of any long du- 
ration* His immediate successors, Ferose and 
AlUw b^tto enforced and enlarged them # but from 
the death of Alla to the elevation of Sultan Baber, 
a period of 180 years, every tolerant and generous 
principle of public policy was abandoned, and 
the moat gloomy and uu relenting tyranny univer- 
sally prevailed .T. 

The reader of the foregoing note will call to his 
recollection, that Mr. Ormc has expressed a opi- 
nion opposite to that of the translator, and has 
chad Has authority of intelligent Gentoos (Hin- 
doo*) thtmmWei, for its, joaUce. See Matte 
•mriuA, fg|, I, 


united a Warlike and ambitious genius to 
a- cruef disposition, that any serious grie- 
vances crept in upon us. Yet these evils 
were comparatively light ; for such was 
the great abilities of that celebrated prince, 
and the rigid manner in which he-admi- 
nistered the affairs of government, that 
the established institutions were but 
slightly infringed. The principal evil of 
that reign arose from the prince assem- 
bling the ecclesiastics about his person, 
in order to hold out to the community the 
semblance of a religious sanction to iris 
enormous wickedness, particularly to the 
murder of his brothers. The influence 
which the ecclesiastics thereby acquired 
was attended with the most pernicious 
consequences to the state ; for those hy- 
pocrites no sooner found themselves pos- 
sessed of the confidence of the prince, 
than their insatiable avarice introduced a 
train of practices so corrupt and so sub- 
versive of public morals, that their effect* 
are still felt in these countries. In the 
reign of Firoh-Siur, who was a man of 
no character at all, matters became still 
worse. At that time Katancand, dewan 
to Seid Abdollah Khan, was created 
vizier, and in that station obtained such 
entire sway over his sovereign, that he 
governed the whole empire, and drove 
from the court those very omrahs and mi- 
nisters, who, in the reign of Aurengzeeb, 
had contributed so largely to support its 
splendour and glory. It was this ftatan- 
cand win) introduced the pernicious cus- 
tom of farming the revenues, and of let- 
ting out on lease, to the highest bidder* 
the different offices of the finance depart- 
ment. He likewise made it his habitual 
practice to bribe men into a compliance 
with his wishes ; and there were not 
wanting sluggish sycophants, who, ad- 
dicted to ease and luxury, thought it 
a good thing to become at once pos- 
sessed of so much money, and who, 
therefore, made no scruple to sacrifice the 
interests of the people to the rapacity of 
lease-takers, tax-gatherers, and contrac- 
tors. It is from that time that the de- 
clension of husbandry, the distress of the 
people, and their detestation of their 
rulers must be dated. These evils conti- 
nued to increase from day to day, till at 
last even the high office of cazy, or judge, 
was set up to public sale. Hence eminent 
practical lawyers, and men filled in the 
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scieuce of jurisprudence, disappeared in 
the country. Hence crimes went unpu- 
nished, and vice became altogether unre- 
strained. The attainment of wealth, by 
whatever means, was the object of which 
all ranks were the most ambitious, and 
which therefore, they unceasingly pur- 
sued. Amidst this general depravity, the 
avarice and venality of lawyers were par- 
ticularly conspicuous. In this state of the 
empire there arose a set of men, who, 
after having amassed great riches by the 
most iniquitous means, held up an exam- 
ple of vicious luxury, so infamous and 
shameless, but at the same time so daz- 
zling and alluring, that it was thought 
honourable rather than criminal to follow 
it. From amongst these men the public 
officers of government were chiefly taken ; 
so that all the important trusts were held 
by senseless, ignorant, and slothful sen- 
sualists. It was then that the sun of jus- 
tice and equity, which had already passed 
the meridian, so rapidly descended, and 
at last entirely disappeared in the clouds 
of civil war. It was then that public cor- 
ruption and general immorality arrived at 
a height which precluded the possibility of 
a remedy : and hence the wretched inhabi- 
tants of Hindustan were reduced to that 
state in which even life itself became op- 
pressive and disgustful. 

Amongst the events which these revo- 
lutions produced, the introduction of Eu- 
ropeans into the heart of the empire is the 
most important and extraordinary. The 
wise men of Europe had long looked on 
Hindustan with a wishful eye j and the 
conquest of the country, which was the 
object of their ambition, has now, in 
part, been attained. In several provinces 
they have acquired an absolute dominion. 
But such is the total dissimilarity be- 
tween our manners and customs, and 
those of the English, and such the ig- 
norance of the English governors res- 
pecting our laws and civil institutions, 
that all their well-meant endeavours to 
ameliorate the condition of the people 
have hitherto proved ineffectual. Beside 
these circumstances, it may with truth 
bq affirmed, that such is the aversion 
which the English show for the society of 
, the natives, and such the disdain with 
f which they treat them, that there is Ut- 
t\p likelihood of that mutual confidence 
Quality taking plage between the 
g ov ernor* and the governed, which is so 


essential to the well-being aud prosperity 
of every nation. From the character of 
the English, therefore, and the policy 
they have adopted, there seems less rea- 
son to expect a favourable change in the 
face of public affairs, than that the dis- 
tresses which universally prevail will be 
aggravated and increased. In support of 
this opinion twelve causes may be ad 
duced, and these I shall now proceed to 
unfold. 

I. The first cause is, that our new rulers 
are altogether unacquainted with the sys- 
tem of our civil policy, both in respect to 
the mode of estimating the revenue, and to 
the manner of collecting it. The proviuce 
and duties of the zemindar they cannot 
well comprehend, for in England there, is 
no such person. In that country subah- 
darries, foujdarrries, khalssas, and jag- 
hires, are unknown. There the public 
treasures are not supplied from the pro- 
duce of the soil. From the information 
which I have received from some intelli- 
gent Englishmen, it appears, that in their 
country the money for defraying the pub- 
lic expences, as well as for the king’s use, 
is chiefly raised by levying duties on the 
windows of houses, on coaches, on gold 
and silver plate, and on various articles 
of merchandize. 1 am also informed, that 
the mode of paying the servants of go- 
vernment, as well as of punishing their 
misdemeanours, is essentially different 
from the practice of Hindustan. Inso- 
much, that there are some trespasses fin- 
able in this country that are accounted 
harmless in England ; and some, that are 
thought trivial here, that are considered 
as great offences there. In short, it may 
be said, in general, that in almost every 
custom and institution, there is a wide 
and striking difference betwixt the two 
nations ; that this difference Is of such a 
nature as renders it a matter of great 
difficulty to reconcile ; and that to intro- 
duce the usages of the English into Hin 
dustan, which they wish, and think so 
easily attainable, I hold to he utterly ta- 
ll. The second cause is, that the slight 
knowledge which our English governors 
have obtained regarding the institutions 
of tills country, appears to be little movo 
than what they have learned from thdr 
own native writer*, whp, being beardless 
and unexperienced! and having nothing 
in view but their own benefit, ere solely- 
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solicitous to please their masters, without 
respect to truth, and, therefore, mislead 
them, by giving such information as ac- 
cords with their mistaken notions. Those 
writers, though extremely illiterate and 
superficial, have, nevertheless, a sem- 
blance of knowledge, and are moreover 
so very plausible, that one unacquainted 
with their true character, would certain- 
ly be inclined to credit them. It is not, 
therefore, surprizing that the English 
should listen to their advice, and take 
their specious accounts for accurate in* 
formation. 

Vet such is the good sense and benevo- 
lent disposition of the English, that they 
have, of (heir own accord, abolished some 
institutions which they considered as op- 
pressive. Of this the following fact is an 
instance ; — 

The first Mussulman sovereigns disap- 
proved of licensing public concubines, and 
especially of their being procurable on a 
Friday, the day set apart by Mahommed 
for sacred and holy purposes. Those 
princes considered fornication on that 
day as extremely criminal, and according- 
ly enacted that no person should keep 
concubines in their houses without hav- 
ing them previously consecrated by the 
rites of religion, so that they might 
thereby be bound to abstain from forni- 
cation on the day of devotion. Several 
degrees of punishment were imposed for 
the violation of this law, which to the 
guilty appeared very rigorous. In order 
to enforce this law, and to regulate its 
operations, a daroga was appointed in 
every town to take an account of the 
number of professed prostitutes, to levy 
from them a general fine, and to inflict 
punishment on such of them as should be 
found guilty of trespassing on Fridays. 
Public musicians were also put under this 
officer’s inspection; and he was vested 


with the power of deciding all differences 
among them, and of punishing their mis- 
demeanours. The intention of putting this 
class of people under the authority of the 
daroga, was to restrain the extravagance 
and prodigality which prevailed at feasts 
and marriages, and to prevent auy indivi- 
dual from having a greater number of mu- 
sicians at such entertainments than was 
suitable to his fortune and condition ; so 
that on the one hand, men of rank would 
have no cause for jealousy or discontent 
in this respect ; and on the other, mer- 
chants and people of low birth, would 
not be suffered to ruin themselves by en- 
deavouring to surpass their superiors in 
the splendour and magnificence of their 
appearance. But for this some time 
back public officers of sordid dispositions 
have totally perverted the original pur- 
pose of this institution, and it has become 
a source of the most corrupt practices. 
The English governors, seeing the per- 
nicious consequences that resulted both 
from the tax on concubines, and the regu- 
lations respecting musicians, abolished 
them in the provinces under their domi- 
nion. From this circumstance I am led 
to infer, that if the English, who are for 
the most part endowed with much dis- 
cernment, and a high sense of justice, 
were made acquainted with the infamous 
arts which are now practised under the 
mask of institution and custom, they 
would certainly endeavour to suppress 
them. With a view to assist their efforts 
in this respect, I shall assume the task of 
explaining to them the original scope and 
reason of some of the principal instituti- 
ons and customs of Hindustan ; not doubl- 
ing, that 1 shall thereby be aide to im- 
press on the minds of men of sense, cor- 
rect notions of those important subjects, 
at present so misunderstood. 

(To be continued J 


PRESENT CONSTITUTION OF THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY. 

Tm» Company') stock forms • capital purchase, without limitation of amount, 
of six millions sterling, into which all Act 9 and 10 William III, chap. 44.— 
pemons, natives or foreigners, males, or Charter, 5th September 1698. 
frmales, bodies politic or corporate (the general court*. 

governor and company of Ibe Bank of The proprietors, in generalcourt as- 
England only-excepted), swat liberty to sembled, are empowered truSte by- 
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Jaws, declare dividends, and in other re- 
spects are competent to the complete in- 
vestigation, regulation, and contract of 
every branch of the company's concerns ; 
hut for the more prompt dispatch of bu- 
siness, the executive detail is vested in 
a court of directors. Charter, bth Sep- 
tember 1698. 

A general court is required to be held 
once in the months of March, June, Sep- 
tember, and December in each year.— 
Charter, 5th September 1698. 

No person can be present at a general 
court, unless possessed of £500 stock ; 
nor can any person vote upon the deter- 
mination of any question, who has not 
been in possession of £1000 stock for the 
preceding twelve months, unless such 
stock shall have been obtained by bequest 
or marriage. 

Persons possessed of one thousand 
pounds stock are empowered to give a sin- 
gle vote ; three thousand pounds are a qua- 
lification fol* two votes; six for three 
votes, and ten thousand, and upward, 
four votes. 

The number of proprietors on the com- 
pany’s books, on the 8th of April 1800, 
were 2163 : of these 
1,638 were qualified to give single votes. 

342 ditto two votes. 

87 ditto. J three votes. 

51 ditto four votes. 

llpon any special occasion, nine pro- 
prietors, duly qualified by the possession 
of £1000 stock, may, by a requisition in 
writing to the court of directors, call a 
general court, which the directors are 
required to summon within ten days, or, 
in default, the proprietors may call such 
court by notice affixed upon the Royal 
Exchange. Charter, 5th September 1698. 

In all such courts the questions are de- 
cided by a majority of voices. In case 
of an equality, the determination must be 
by the treasurer, drawing a lot. Char- 
ter, 5 th September 1698. 

Nine proprietors may be a requisition 
in writing, demand a ballot upon 4nf 
question, which shall not be taken within 
twenty-four hours after the breaking up 
of the general court. 

COURT or DIRECTOR*. 

The court of directors is composed of 
twenty-four members, chosen from among 
the proprietors, each of whom mutt be 
possessed of £2008 stock* nor can any 


director,, after being chosen, act linger 
than while he continues to hold stock. 
Charter, 5th September 1698. 

Of these, six are chosen on the second 
Wednesday in April in each year, to serve 
for four years, in the room of six who 
have completed such service. After an 
interval of twelve months, those who had 
gone out by rotation, are eligible to be 
re-elected for the ensuing four years. 

No person who has been in the compa- 
ny's civil or military service in India, is 
eligible to be elected a director, until be 
shall have been a resident in England two 
years after quitting the Service. 

The directors chose annually from 
among themselves a chairman and deputy 
chairman, who are each allowed £600 
per annum. The directors are allowed 
£300 per annum each. £y-laws, chap. 6, 
sect. II. 

The directors are required by by-laws, 
chap. 6, sect. 1, to meet once in every 
week at least ; but they frequently meet 
oftener, as occasion requires. Not les6 
than thirteen can form a court. Their 
determinations are guided by a majority. 
In case of an equality, the question must 
be decided by the drawing of a lot by 
the treasurer. Charter, 5th September 
1 698. U pon ail questions of importance 
the sense of the court is taken by 
ballot. 

For the more ready and orderly dis- 
patch of the Company's business, the 
members of the court are subdivided into 
twelve classes of committees, to each of 
which is allotted some distinct branch of 
the Company’s affairs ; and the name of 
these committees, in a great degree, indi- 
cates the nature of the business to which 
their attention is more immediately de- 
voted. 

In the first class, which consists of a 
number of the senior directors, are com- 
prised the several committees of Corres- 
pondent, Treasury, Law-suits, and Mi- 
litary Fund. 

1. TothoCommittee of Correspondence 
are referred, generally, all matters con- 
nected with the Civil and Military go- 
vernments of fndti, and tlteCbmpitoy-S 
servants abroad $ thejf also prepare and 
submit to the court the tBsptocfces to lie 
various settlements. 

3. The dfaot&iiitKMt I'tegsury itga- 

late the financial *«Wrs. 
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. 3. The Committee of Law-suits con- 
duct the legal concerns. 

4. The. Committee of Military Fund 
manage and direct the application of the 
fund established by Lord Clive, for the 
support of the invalids in the Company’s 
military service. 

The second class is composed of a 
number of the Directors next in the 
course of seniority, and forms the res- 
pective committees of warehouses, ac- 
counts, buying and house. 

5. The Committee of Warehouses are 
charged with the more immediate super- 
intendance of the Company's investments 
in India ; they also regulate the dispo- 
sal of them in this country. 

4. The Committee of Accounts prepare 
the statements of the general state of the 
home concern. 

7. The Committee of Buying purchase 
the woollens and lead for exportation to 
India and China. 

8 . The Committee of House give direc- 
tions in all matters appertaining to the 
concerns of tlie house. * 

The third class contains the remaining 
Directors, who constitute the committees 
of shipping, private trade, preventing the 
growth of private trade, and government 
troops and stores. 

9. The Committee of Shipping arrange 
the shipping concerns, and provide the 
remaining exports. 

10. The Committee of Private Trade ad- 
just the settlement of trade with the 
owners of shipping. 

U. The Committee for preventing the 
Growth of Private Trade, see that the in- 
dulgences granted to the commanders, 
and officers of the Company's ships are 
conducted within the prescribed regula- 
tions. 

12. The Committee for Government 
Troops and Stores, adjust all concerns 


respecting the forces and ships of His Ma- 
jesty serving in the East Indies. 

The Chairman and Deputy by virtue 
of their office, are members of every com- 
mittee. All letters and papers on the 
subject of the Company’s affairs are read 
in court, and referred to the considera- 
tion of a committee, according to the na- 
ture of their contents. The reference 
upon ordinary concerns is for the com- 
mittee to give such directions thereon as 
they may think fit ; but in more import- 
tant matters, the committee is required to 
examine the facts, and report an opinion 
thereon, for the ultimate determination 
of the Court of Directors. 

The Company’s officers, both at home 
and abroad, receive their appointments 
immediately from the court, to whom 
they are responsible for the due and faith- 
ful discharge of the trust reposed In them. 
The patronage is, nevertheless, so ar- 
ranged, as that each member of the corn " 
participates therein. 

The civil and military establishments 
abroad, are kept up by an annual appoint- 
ment of writers and cadets. These vary 
in number according to existing circum- 
stances. The number to be sent to India 
is determined upon, and a distribution is 
made, with a due attention to the pre- 
tensions of seniority. 

At home each committee is considered 
as possessed of the patronage of the de- 
partment that falls more immediately un- 
der its controul, according to the esta- 
blished system of official arrangement. * 

The Secretary, in point of fact, is the 
immediate officer of the court ; yet as the 
duties of liis station are so intimately 
connected with points that fall under the 
cognizance of the Committee of Corres- 
pondence, his establishment has always 
been considered as subject thereto. 


ASIATIC FRAGMENTS, ANECDOTES, &c. 


Eastern Repartee. 

A certain man went to a derveish, 
sod .proposed .three questions. First— 
W%: do they say that God is omnipre- 
sent ? Mq not see him , in any place 5 
Show me whtw.Jie Is ? Second— Why is 
man punished for Crimea, since whatever 
he does proceeds from God ? Man has 
no free will, for lie cannot do any thing 

Asiatic Joum*— No. IX. 


contrary to the will of God ; and If he 
had powfer,, v he would do every thing for 
his own good. Third — How can God 
punish Satan in hell-fire, since he is 
formed of that element j and what Im- 
pression can fife make on itself ?— The 
derveish took up a large Clod of earth, 
and struck him on the head with it. 
The ifiah Wcfht to the' car}, and stdd, I 

Vat. II. 2 K * ‘ ’ • 
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proposed three questions to such a der- 
veish, who (tang swell a ded of earth at 
me as has made my head ache. The 
caai baring sent for the ckrveish, asked, 
Why did you throw such a clod of earth 
at his head, instead of answering his 
questions ? The derrefsh replied, The 
clod of earth was an answer to his speech : 
he says he has a pain in Ms head ; let 
him show where it is, when I will make 
God visible to him : and wliy docs lie 
exhibit to you a complaint against me ? 
Whatever I did was the act of God ; I 
did not strike him without the will of 
God ; what power do I possess ? and he 
is compounded of earth, how can he suf- 
fer pain from that elqnent ? The man 
was confounded, and the cazi highly 
pleased with the derveish's answer. 

Once on a time, a king went to take 
an airing, accompanied by his vizier. 
They came to a field, and saw some 
plants of wheat higher than a man. The 
king wondered, and said he had never 
before seen such tail stalk3 of wheat. 
The vizier replied, O my lord ! in my 
country the wheat grows as high as an 
elephant. Thu king smiled. When they 
returned from their excursion, he sent a 
letter to some people of his country for 
seme- plants of wheat; but by the time 
his letter arrived, the wheat-harvest was 
over. A year after the plants came from 
thence, and the vizier presented them to the 
king, who asked why he had brought them? 
He said, one day last year I had repre- 
sented that plants of wheat grew as high 
as an elephant ; and as you smiled, I 
conceived that you doubted my veracity ; 
I therefore brought them to prove the 
truth of my assertion. The king replied, 
I now believe your words ; but take care, 
another time, not to speak what you can 
not obtain credit for before the expiration 
of a year. 

Tiger ane Buffalo Fights. 

In the first volume of the Asiatic 
diurnal (page 233,) some account of the 
tiger and buffalo fights of Java, with ju- 
dicious remarks, occur, in account of 
a visit to the court of Solo. The follow- 
ing additional particulars will probably 
vender more complete the information of 
the reader • 

Ute tiger and buffalo fight takes place 
In a strong round cage or enclosure, made 
bamboo apd strong qroodea posts, 


twenty feet in diameter. The buffalo is 
enclosed in it, and the tiger is let in 
through a small square hole, when the 
fight is to commence. The tiger being 
brought in a box like a rat-trap, each end 
of which is furnished with a trap-doer, 
that exactly fits the aperture in the cage, 
the door is drawn up and the tiger bolts 
out. The trap-door is then dropped. 
The tiger generally at first runs round the 
cage, and even climbs to the top of it $ 
hut when he finds that he cannot escape, 
he attacks the buffalo, who generally re- 
pulses him very severely, and after two or 
three rallies the tiger lies down, and will 
not fight or move untH stimulated by fire 
or hot water. As he lies, the people from 
the top of the cage throw straw over him, 
and then set fire to it, or throw hot wa- 
ter upon him ; when thus compelled to 
move, he either attacks the buffalo, or the 
buffalo charges him. It often occurs that 
the tiger will not fight, and that the buf- 
falo attacks him. During the whole flglit, 
the buffalo is goaded from above by nettles 
fixed to the end of bamboos and rubbed 
all over him, and both the combatants 
are refreshed by water thrown over them, 
or if requisite, are further stimulated by 
chilly water being thrown over them. 
Two tigers are often let in on one buffalo,, 
but as they never act in concert, he gene- 
rally defeats both. The tiger seldom 
kills the buffalo, although the reverse 
often occurs. When the animals will 
not fight longer, the trap-door of the 
tiger’s box is drawn up, and as soon as he 
perceives the opening, he darts into it, 
and is immediately carried off to exhibit 
in a rampoke. 

Rampoke.. 

The rampoke takes place in the Pas- 
sarban, at the end of which is an elevat- 
ed seat with a roof, called in Javanese a 
Pondopo. There the Emperor sits witfr 
the Raleo (or Prime Minister) and Euro- 
peans : — immediately in front, a square 
of about one hundred and twenty yards, 
each face is formed by pikemen, two, 
thfee, or four deep, sitting on their hams. 
In the centre of tMs square the boxes ace 
placed, containing the tiger and leopaois 
to bertfmpoked, each animal in a sepa- 
rate box, and three men, who are to open, 
them, squatted beside them. These men 
ace hereditary in this office. The boxes 
are covered with straw. As soon as the 
Emperor gives. the signal fog. ajt an&al to 
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be let loose, the men, after making au circumspect in all their actions, and al- 


obeisauce, mount a box and lift dp the 
trap, in doing which they raise it and let 
it fall three times to rouse the animal, 
who is always so placed as to have his 
tail towards the door opened ; they then 
set fire to the straw, and again making 
obeisance, retire by signal at a regular 
measured walk ; when at some distance, 
the Emperor gives another signal ; the 
inusis strikes up and the men move on, 
dancing at a pace rather faster than a 
minuet step, till they reach the line of 
spearmen, through which they pass and 
remain outside till another beast is to be 
liberated. This ceremony is repeated 
with each animal. As soon as the fire 
incommodes the tiger, or leopard, he 
crawls out of the box, and then general- 
ly runs at the line of spearmen, who re- 
ceive him on their spears. The speannen 
stand up as soon as the beast breaks cov- 
er, but keep their ranks and steadily wait 
the charge. When the tiger crawls out 
of the cage, being weak from his previous 
fight with the buffalo, he often lies down 
and will not charge the spearmen ; on 
which there are men under a bamboo case, 
like a tortoise-shell, or pie-crust, who 
move up to him, and prick him with point- 
ed bamboos. He then charges, and tries 
to break through the line, but is general- 
ly killed in the attempt. Sometimes the 
tiger breaks through the line by the mere 
weight of his body, and in those cases 
wounds some of the spearmen ; but he al- 
ways falls dead outside of the line, pierc- 
ed with numberless spears. When the 
tiger cannot be made to charge the line 
by any means, the Emperor orders a party 
of sixteen spearmen to advance, and 
when within ten yards of the tiger, they 
charge him with their spears, and kill him 
on the spot. 

The Rampoke is by no means danger- 
ous. At the court of the Soosoohoonau, 
or Emperor of Horacarta, commonly called 
Solo, it is customary when visited by peo- 
ple of distinction, to pay the compliment 
of a tiger fight and rampoke. When there 
are plenty of tigers, they are rampoked 
wishout having been previously fought 
with a buffalo. 

Character of the Chinese. 
Translated from the French of the Abb* 
Grosier. 

The Chinese are, in general, a mild 
and affable people, polite even to excess •> 


ways attentive to weigh the consequences 
of every thing they are about to attempt ; 
more careful not to expose their prudence 
to danger, than to preserve their reputa- 
tion ; suspicious of strangers, as they are 
ready to take advantage of them; too 
much prepossessed with a notion of their 
own importance, to be sensible of their 
defects ; and entertaining too high Ideas 
of their own knowledge, to seek for in- 
struction from others. We must consi- 
der this nation as an ancient monument, 
respectable by its duration ; admirable in 
some of its parts, defective in others ; and 
which according to tradition, has existed 
four thousand years. 

This solid fabric is supported by one 
single pillar — that progressive submission 
which rises gradually from the bosom of 
a family even to the throne. In other 
respects, the Chinese have their passions 
and caprices, which even the law does not 
always attempt to repress. They are na- 
turally litigious ; and in China, as well 
as in other countries, a man may, if he 
chooses, ruin himself by too often giving 
employment to the tribunals. They are 
fond of money, and what in France or 
England would be accounted usury, is on- 
ly a retribution authorized in China. A 
Chinese is vindictive, though not fond of 
pursuing violent means to satiate his re- 
venge ; these are prohibited, but he gene- 
rally gains his end by craftiness or strata- 
gem, and consequently with impunity,. 
Great crimes are very uncommon among 
the Chinese, vices much less so ; and the 
law neither searches after, nor punishes 
them, but when they offend against and 
violate public decency. The maimers of 
the Tartars who subdued China differ 
considerably from those of the conquered 
nation. They have borrowed its customs, 
hut they still retain their original charac- 
ter. A Tartar is obliging and liberal ; An 
enemy to every species of dissimulation, 
and more desirous of enjoying his for* 
tune than of increasing it* In all affairs* 
even in those of the cabinet, he distovers 
a penetration and acuteness, which great- 
ly lessen their difficulty ; and in transact 
tions of moment, he displays that expedi- 
tious activity which may be justly called 
the soul of business. His ready itti 
quick judgment accomplishes Hs purpose 
better, and more in season, than the pro- 
found and slow meditation of the Chi- 
nese, 
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LOSSES OF EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


In the Asiatic Journal for July last (see above, page 38) are two statement* 
relating to Losses of East India Shipping, to which a third is here subjoined 


A List of Ships in the East India Company's Service , which have been lost, burnt* 
or captured f from the Season 1757 to the Season 18Q0, bath inclusive t 
Ships Names, Where Lost, fyc. 


1757 Streatham 

1758 Denham . 
Ajax . . . 
Griffin ... 


1759 Earl Temple 

1761 Walpole 

Winchelsea 

Elizabeth 

1763 Earl of Holderness 

1761 Falmouth 

Albion 

1766 Lord Clive 

Earl Chatham 

1768 Lord Holland 

1769 Verelst 

1771 Duke of Albany 

1772 Lord Mansfield 

Huntingdon 

Royal Captain 

1775 Marquis of Rockingham 

1776 Valentine 

1777 Osterly 

Colelirooke 

Stafford 

1778 General Barker 

London ..... 

Royal George “I 

Hilsborougli 1 

Mountstuart y 

Gatton [ 

Godfrey J 

Earl of Dartmouth 

Grosvenor 


1780 Blandford 

1 Fortitude 

Earl of Hertford 

Hinchinbrook 

Major 

Duke of Athol 

Fairford 

1782 Duke of Kingston • 

1784 Halsewejl 

1785 Mars 

1786 Hartwell 

1788 Vansittart 

1789 Foulls . | 

1791 Winterton 

1792 Prmcfess Royal 

Pigot 

1794 Triton 

1798 Oicean 

Raymond . . : 

Woodcot 

* TOiicttp* Amelia 

1799 Henry Addington 

Ganges*...'. 

Earl Fitzwilliam 

1800 


Wrecked in Bengal River, 

Burnt in Beticoolen Road. 

Captured by the French. 

Wrecked at the Island of Zelo. 

Do. to the southward of the Parrasells. 
Captured by the French, outwards. 

Wrecked in Bengal River. 

Burnt at China. 

Wrecked outwards, near the Downs. 

Stranded on Sauger Bank. 

Wrecked outwards, near the Downs. 

Wrecked 9 miles to the southward of Boulogne, 
Supposed to have foundered. 

Wrecked coming out of Bengal River. 

Do. near Mauritius. 

Wrecked in Bengal River. 

Do. do. 

Do. off Johanna. 

Do. on the Shoals of Pelawar. 

Do. on the coast of Coromandel. 

Do. near St. Isle des Marcliands. 

Taken by the French, homeward bound, 
Wrecked going into False Bay. 

Do. coming out of Bengal River. 

Wrecked on the coast of Holland. 

Run down by the Russell man of war. 


Taken by the Fleets of France and Spain, 


Wrecked on the Camicobar. 

Do to the eastward of the Cape. 

Taken by the French off Ganjarn, 

Do. by La Fine French frigate. 

Wrecked in Madras Roads. 

Do. in Bengal River. 

Burnt at Culpee. 

Do. in Madras Roads. 

Do, in Bombay harbour. 

Do. off Ceylon. 

Wrecked near Peverall Point, 

Do. in Margate Roads. 

Do. off Bonavista. 

Do. in the, Straits of Gasper, 

Not heard of after she sailed from Madras for 
Beticoolen, March 8, (supposed burnt). 
Wrecked off Madagaskar. 

Taken by the French in the Straits of Sunda. 
Do.’ by do. at Bencoolen. 

Do. by do. privateer in Bengal Bay. 

Lost to the eastward 

Taken by the French on the Malabar coast. 

Do. do. 

Burnt off Cananpore. 

Lost on Benibridge Ledge. 

Burnt off Lacam's Channel. 

Burnt at Saugur. 

Burnt at St. Salvador, Brazils, 3; . t ' 
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POETRY. 


THE MESSAGE. 

(From the Migha Duta, or Cloud-Mes- 
senger.) 

fMr. Wilton’s elegant translation of the Migha 
Dfita of C&lid&sa has been the subject of some 
critical remarks inserted in the first volume of 
(the Asiatic Journal, page 457. The reader has 
there learned, that the poem describes a Yac- 
«ha f of spirit of tl>e mines (the Gnome of' Eu- 
ropean fable) in a state of exile, inflicted the 
displeasure of his master Cuvera, the Plu- 
tus, or god of gold. The Yacsha, thus sepa- 
rated from his wife, petitions a Cloud, which, 
at the commencement of the rainy season, is 
proceeding from south to north, to carry a 
message of affection. The poem opens with 
the address or petition j then follows a descrip- 
tion of the course to be pursued by the Cloud, 
and of the residence of Cuvera, and lastly 
comes the Met$age. In the following trans- 
cript, many passages will be founJ obscure 
from want of the explanations afforded by the 
Notes, but for the latter, on account of their 
length, the reader must be referred to the entire 
edition of the poem.] 

To those lovpd scenes repaired, that aw- 
ful size. 

Like a young elephant, in haste disguise; 

Lest terror seize my fair one, as thy form 

Hangs o’er the hillock and portends the 
storm. 

Thence to the inner mansion bend thy 
sight. 

Diffusing round a mild and quivering light; 

As when through evening shades soft 
flashes play, 

Where the bright fire-fly wings his glitter- 
ing way. 

There in the fane a beauteous creature 
stands. 

The first best work of the Creator’s hands; 

Whose slender limbs inadequately hear 

A full orbed bosom, and a weight of care; 

Whose teeth like pparls, whose lips like 
Bimbas show. 

And fawn-like eyes still tremble as they 
glow. 

Lone as the widowed Chdcravdci mourns. 

Her faithful memory to her husband turns. 

And sad, and silent, shalt thou find my 
wife, 

Half of my soul, and partner of my life ; 

Nipped by chill sorrow as the flowers en- 
fold 

Their shrinking petals from the withering 
cold. 

I view her now 1 long weeping swells her 
eyes. 


And those dear lips are dried by parching 
sighs ; 

Sad on her hand her pallid cheek declines. 
And half unseen through veiling tresses 
shines ; 

As when a darkling night the moon en- 
shrouds, 

A few faint rays break straggling through 
the clouds. 

Now at thy sight I mark fresh sorrows 
flow. 

And sacred sacrifice augments her woe ; 

1 mark her now, with Fancy's aid, retrace 
This wasted figure and this haggard face ; 
Now from her favourite bird she seeks 
relief. 

And tells the tuneful S dried her grief. 
Mourns o'er the feathered prisoner's kin- 
dred fate. 

And fondly questions of its absent mate. 

In vain the lute for harmony is strung. 
And round the robe- neglected shoulder 
slung ; 

And faltering accents strive to catch, in 
vain. 

Our race's old commemorative strain : 
The falling tear that from reflexion 
springs, 

Corrodes incessantly the silvery strings ; 
Recurring woe still pressing on the heart. 
The skilful hand forgets its grateful art. 
And idly wandering strikes no measured 
tone, 

But wakes a sad wild warbling of its own. 

At times such solace animates her mind. 
As widowed wives in cheerless absence 
find ; 

She counts the flowers now faded on the 
floor, 

That graced with monthly piety the door. 
Thence reckons up the period since from 
home. 

And far from her, was I compelled to 
roam ; 

And deeming fond my term of exile run. 
Conceives my homeward journey is begun. 

Lightened by tasks like these the day 
proceeds, 

But much 1 dread a bitterer night succeeds, 
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When thou shalt view her on the earth’s 
cold breast. 

Or lonely couch of separation rest, 
Disturbed by tears those pallid cheeks 
that burn. 

And visions of her dearer half s return. 
Now seeking sleep, a husband to restore. 
And waking now, his absence to deplore; 
Deprived of slumber by returning woes, 
Or mocked by idle phantoms of repose ; 
TO! her slight form, consumed by cease- 
less pain. 

Shews like the moon, fast hastening to 
its wane. 

Crisp from (be purifying wave, her hair 
Conceals the charms, no more her pleas- 
ing care; 

And with neglected nails her Ungers chase. 
Fatigued, the tresses wandering o’er her 
face. 

Firm winds the fillet, as it first was wove, 
When fate relentless forced me tom my 
love ; 

And never flowery wreathes, nor costly 
pearls. 

Must hope to decorate the fettered curls ; 
Loosed by no hand, until the law divine 
Accomplished, that delighted hand is 
mine. 

Dull as the flower when clouds through 
ether sweep. 

Not wholly waking, nor resigned to sleep, 
Her heavy eyelids languidly unclose 
To where the moon its silvery radiance 
throws 

Mild through the chamber ; once a wel- 
come light, 

Avoided now, and hateful to her sight. 
Those charms that glittering ornaments 
oppress. 

Those restless slumbers that proclaim 

distress, 

That slender figure worn by grief severe. 
Shall surely gain thy sympathizing tear ; 
For the soft breast is swift to overflow, 
}n moist compassion, at the claims of woe. 

the same fond wife as when compelled to 
part. 

Her love was mine, I still possess her 
heart ; 

Her weU known faith this confidence af- 
fords. 

Nor vain conceit suggests unmeaning 
words ; 

No boaster 1! and time shall quickly 
teach, 


With observation joined, how just my 
speech. 

O’er her left limbs shall glad pulsations 

ptay> 

And signs auspicious indicate thy way ; 
And like the lotus trembling on the tide. 
While its deep roots the sportive fish di* 
vide. 

So tremulous throbs the eye’s enchanting 
ball. 

Loose o’er whose lids neglected tresses fall. 

Soothed by expected bliss should gentle 
sleep 

O’er her soft limbs and frame exhausted 
creep, 

Delay thy tidings, and suspend thy flight. 
And watch in silent patience through the 
night ; 

Withhold thy thunders, lest the awful 
sound 

Her slumber banish, and her dreams con- 
found. 

Where her food arms, like winding shrubs 
she flings 

Around my neck, and to my bosom clings. 

Behold her rising with the early morn. 
Fair as the flower that opening buds adorn ; 
And strive to animate her drooping mind 
With cooling rain-drops and refreshing 
wind : 

Restrain thy lightnings, as her timid gaze 
Shrinks from the bright intolerable blaze; 
And murmuring softly, gentle sounds 
prepare. 

With words like these to raise her from 
despair. 

* O wife adored ! whose lord still lives 

for thee, 

* Behold his friend and messenger in me; 

* Who now approach thy beauteous pre- 

sence fraught 

* With many a tender and consoling 

thought ; 

€ Such tasks are mine : where absent 
lovers stray, 

< I speed the wanderer lightly on his way; 
4 And with nay thunders teach bis lagging 
mind, 

* New hopes the braid of absence to 

unbind/ 

As beauteous Mait’hili, with glad surprise. 
Beat on the Son of Air her opening eyes ; 
So my fair partner’s pleased upliftedgaze 
Thy friendly presence with delight sur- 
veys; 
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She smiles, she speaks, her misery fore- 
goes, 

Aad deep attention on thy words bestows: 
For such dear tidings happiness impart. 
Scarce less than mutual meeting, to tlte 
heart. 

Being of years protracted, aid thy friend. 
And with my words thine own sugges- 
tions blend : 

Say thus—* Thy lord o’er R&ma’s moun- 
tain strays, 

* Nor cares but those of absence blight 

his days ; 

4 His only wish by me, his friend, to know, 

* If he is blest with health, that thou 

art so ; 

< For still this fear especially must wait 

* On every creature of our passing state. 

* What though to distance driven by 

wrath divine, 

* Imagination joins his form with thine ; 

* Such as I view is his emaciate frame, 

* Such his regrets, his scorching pangs 

the same : 

c To every sigh of thine hi3 sigh replies, 

* And tears responsive trickle from his 

eyes. 

1 By thee unheard, by those bright eyes 
unseen, 

* Since fate resists and regions intervene, 

4 To me the message of his love con- 
signed, 

* Pourtrays the sufferings of his constant 

mind. 

* Oh ! were he present, fondly would he 

seek, 

* In secret whisper, that inviting cheek ; 
‘Woo thee in close approach his words 

to hear, 

€ And breathe these tender accents in 
thine cor :* 

« Goddess beloved ! how vainly I explore 
€€ The world to trace the semblance I 
adore ; 

a Thy graceful form the flexile tendril 
shows, 

** And like thy locks the peacock’s plu- 
. mage glows; 

** Mild as thy cheeks, the moon’s new 
beams appear, 

“ And those soft eyes adorn the timid 
deer ; 

u Sn ripling brooks thy curling brows I 

see, 

“ But only view combined these charms 
in thee. 


“ E’en in these wilds, our imreleMinrf 
fate 

ct Proscribes the union to ve and art 
create ; 

“ When wjth tile colostra that the rock 
supplies, 

« O’er the rude stone thy pictured beau* 
ties rise, 

“ Fain would I think once more we 
fondly meet, 

“ And seek to fall in homage at thy feet. 

“ In vain ; for envious tears my purpose 
blight, 

“ And veil the lovely image from my sight. 

“ Why should the god who wields the 
five-fold dart, 

“ Direct his 9hafts at this afflicted heart ; 

“ Nor spare to agonize an aching breast, 

“ By sultry suns and banishment op- 
press’d : 

“ Oh ! that these heavy hours would 
swiftly fly, 

“ And lead a happier fate and milder sky.' 

t( Believe me, dearest, that my doom 
severe, 

(C Obtains from heavenly eyes the fre- 
quent tear, 

“ And where the spirits of these groves 
attend, 

“ The pitying drops in pearly showers 
descend ; 

“ As oft in sleep they mark my out- 
stretched arms, 

“ That clasp in blissful dreams thy fan- 
cied charms, 

“ Play through the air, and fold hi fond 
embrace, 

“ Impassive matter and ctherial space. 

“ Soft and delightful to my senses blows 

“ The breeze that southward wafts 
Hmhla's snows, 

<( And rich impregnated with gums di- 
vine, 

“ Exuding fragrant from the shattered 
pine, 

“ Diffuses sweets to all, but most to me ; 

u Has it not touched, does it not breathe 
of thee ? 

“ What are my tasks ? to speed the lag- 
ging night, 

(( And urge impatiently the rising light ; 

“ The light returned, I sicken at the ray, 

“ And shun as eagerly the shining day : 

“ Vain are my labours in this lonely 
state, 

“ But fate prescribes, and we must bow 
to fate. 
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” Let then my firmness save thee from 
despair, 

“ Who trust myself, nor sink beneath my 
care; 

** Trust to futurity, for still we view, 
•‘The always wretched, always blest, 
are few: 

“ Life, like a wheel's revolving orb, turns 
round, 

“ Now whirled in air, now dragged along 
the ground. 

“ When, from his serpent-couch that 
swims the deep, 

u Sarangi rises from celestial sleep ; 

“ When four more months unmarked 
have run their course, 

* To us all gloom, the curse has lost its 
fonpe : 

tl The grief from separation born expires, 
“ And Autumn's nights reward our 
chaste desires. 

€t Once more I view thee as mine eyes 
unclose, 

• c Laid by my side, and lulled by soft 
repose ; 

u And now I mark thee startle from tby 
sleep, 

“ Loose thy enfolding arms, and wake to 
weep : 

“My anxious love long vainly seeks 
reply, 

“ Till, as the smile relumes that lucid 

e ye, 

“ Thy arch avowal owns that jealous 
fear 

“ Affrighted slumber, and aroused the 
tear. 

€t While thus, O goddess with the dark 
black eyes ! 

“ My fond assurance confidence supplies, 
“ Let not the tales that idle tattlers bear 
“ Subvert thy faith, nor teach thee to 
despair : 

“ True love no time nor distance can 
destroy, 

** And independent of all present joy, 
€t ^ £ rows m absence, as renewed delight, 
u dear memorials, some loved lines 
excite.” 

Such, vast dispenser of the dews of 
heaven ! 

Such is my suit, and such tby promise 
given j 


Fearless upon thy friendship I rely, 

Nor ask that promise, nor expect reply : 
To thee the thirsty Ckatacas complain j 
Thy only answer is the falling rain ; 

And still such answer from the good 
proceeds, 

Who grant; our wishes, not in words, but 
deeds. 

Thy task performed, consoled the mourn- 
er's mind. 

Haste thy return these solitudes to find ; 
Soar from the mountain whose exalted 
brow 

The horns of Siva's bull majestic plough, 
And hither speeding, to my sorrowing 
heart, 

Shrunk like the bud at dawn, relief im- 
part ; 

With welcome news my woes tumultuous 
still, 

And all my wishes tenderly fulfill. 

Then to whatever scenes invite thy way. 
Waft thy rich stores, and grateful glooms 
convey ; 

And ne'er may destiny like mine divide 
Thy brilliant spouse, the lightning, from 
thy side.* 

Imitated trom Haitz. 

The anguish of love 1 have borne. 

Do not ask me its pains to unfold ; 

In absence I have wandered forlorn. 

But that torture can never be told. 

Through the world without love I had 
strayed, 

Till at length a sweet ravisher came ; 

My heart's warm emotions she swayed — 
But I cannot reveal her dear name. 

In the soft hour of silence last night. 

Such words from her lips fell so sweet. 

As fill’d my fond heart with delight — 

But those words ask me not to repeat. 

A lip of the ruby’s bright hue 
I have press’d, and the joy thrill'd my 
heart ; 

Though 1 speak of the transport to you. 
Whose lip— I will never impart. 

Alone in my cottage retired, 

Ah ! still there’s no end of my woes ; 
Such the love which my bosom has fired j 
Such the grief as I cannot disclose. 

E. C. 

* hghtnlwg, according to the Hindoo 
Poet®, i® the wife or cohort of the cloudi.— Edit' 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


The Miut Amil, and Shurkfo Miut 

Atnil ; two Elementary Treatises ou 
Arabic Syntax : translated from the 
original Arabic, with annotations phi- 
lological ami explanatory, in the form 
of a perpetual commentary ; the rules 
exemplified by a seiies of stories, and 
citations from various Arabic authors, 
with an appendix containing the origi- 
ilai text. By A. Lockett, Captain in 
the Bengal Native Infantry, Secretaiy 
to the Council iu the College of Fort 
William, and Examiner in the Arabic, 
Persian and Hiudoostanee Languages. 
Calcutta, printed by P. Pereira, at the 
Hindoostanee Press. 1814. Royal 4to.pp. 
300. Imported by Black, Parbury and 
Allen. £ 2 12s. 6d. 

No Eastern language except 
Chinese is so little studied, or un- 
derstood, throughout Europe, as 
the Arabic. The Turkish, the 
Persian, and even the jargon false- 
ly termed Moor’s, used in the Pe- 
ninsula of India, have, at various 
times, found their ablest commen- 
tators in Europeans. A Jones 
and a Richardson have facilitated 
the labours of Meninski ; a Gil- 
christ has exposed the inaccura- 
cies and corruptions of Siadled, 
and these have severally been ex- 
celled by the recent deep research, 
and stupendous performance of a 
Lumsden.* But with respect to 
the language and learning of the 
Arabs, we may still be said to be 
strangers ; and it is worthy re- 
mark that of a country which, 
twelve centuries ago, gave birth to 
a new religion, changing, almost 
instantaneously, the face of the 
globe, we should possess few or 
no originalf records or memorials ; 


that the « Koran" should still Con- 
tinue our chief guide to its civil 
and religious laws ; and that bur 
knowledge of its literature should 
be restricted, with few exceptions, 
to some compositions on gram* 
mar, dissertations on medicine and 
astronomy, memoirs of uninte- 
resting biography, and many ob- 
scure treatises on logic and mOta* 
physics. 

The extinction of Arabic litera- 
ture appears to have been contem- 
porary with that of the Caliph*) 
and the fall of the Abbasides, sci- 
ence and the arts seem alike to 
have partaken. Bagdad was heard 
of no more as famed for its college 
the patronage it afforded, or the 
celebrated works it annually pro- 
duced. With the last of the C* J 
lips was extinguished the very 
name of Arabic literature ; and the 
gloom which overspread Arabia, 
in the annihilation of the Caliphat, 
by the grandson of Zenghiz Khar*, 
in the thirteenth century, does not, 
to the present time, appear to hO 
entirely removed. In the long 
lapse of so many ages, with the 
exception of “ Abulfeda,"* who 
wrote in Syria, in the early part 
of the fourteenth century, no his- 
torian, orator, poet, or philoso- 
pher, appears to have shed a ray 
# of light on this unnatural darkness, 
or what is more probable, their 
works in manuscript, having neces- 
sarily but few copies, have long 
since been scattered, or destroyed 
by ignorance or neglect. But the 
little proficiency made in Arabic 
literature ceases to astonish, when 
the causes are considered. The 


* Alluding more particularly to this 
gentleman’s Persian Grammar in 2 vols. 
folio, the merits of which have been very 
inadequately noticed >n this country. 

f It is from the Greeks and Latins we 
derive our ancient accounts of Arabia. The 
latter , pompously styled it a province of 
int empire, without ever being masteis 
of more thou two of its cities. 

Asiatic Journal— No. IX. 


difficulty of the language alone 
is a serious obstacle ; but suppose 
this removed, access to its emppb- 
sitions is still distant. The Bdd- 


* In him the sun of science set with a 
brilliancy Which has caused the succeed- 
ing darkness to be more' dimly re- 
gretted. 

Vol. II. 2 L 
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leian, and even the Vatican, 
8re comparatively poor in Arabic 
lore ; many of the most esteemed 
manuscripts deposited in the li- 
brary of the Escurial in Spain, 
wer6 suffered to moulder in obscu- 
rity, by the jealousy and distrust 
of that nation, until the majority 
were destroyed by fire in 1671. 
Nor can we reasonably expect that 
many of our countrymen should 
be found to embark in an under- 
taking of which the toil and la- 
bour are assured, while the advan- 
tages are remote and precarious. 
It is, therefore, with peculiar sa- 
tisfaction, that we announce the 
translation of an Arabic work of 
merit, by a gentleman so conver- 
sant with the language as Captain 
Lockett, the Arabic, Persian, and 
Hindoostanee Examiner in the 
College of Fort William in Ben- 
gal. This gentleman, we under- 
stand, has perfected his study of 
the language by travelling through 
the Peninsula; and the various 
dialects of Bagdad, Cufa, and 
Yemenan, are all familiar to him. 
Some valuable manuscripts have 
been rescued, by his perseverance, 
from the destruction which awaited 
them, and the College of Fort 
William, as likewise that of Dub- 
lin, have benefited considerably 
by his collections while in Arabia. 

The preface tells us, that “ Of 
the two original works, formerly 
the subject of the present volume, 
and of which an English transla- 
tion is now, for the first time, sub- 
mitted to the public, the Miut 
Amil contains a brief view of the 
first division of Arabic Syntax; 
the .second, or “ Shurh” being a 
commentary on the former. The 
first book is entitled Muit Amil, 
<wr the* hundred governing powers, 
“ because the author has contrived 

reduce to that precise number, 
the whole of those powers in Arabic 
construction, which are found to 
affect the termination of nouns and 
verbs.'* The translator adds, 
u That the general design of the 


treatise displays so much skill and 
ingenuity, and combines, at the 
same time, so many excellencies 
of brevity, order, perspicuity, and 
precision, that it may be fairly 
considered, on the whole, as the 
most judicious compendium of 
Arabic regimen that has yet ap- 
peared in the language. The au- 
thor, Abdoolgahir, was an emi- 
nent grammarian who died in the 
year 474? of the Hegira. 

It will not be expected, that we 
should follow Captain L. through 
his elaborate analysis of his author^ 
The profound but perspicuous an- 
notations which accompany the 
translation, render it invaluable to 
the Arabic student, and to others 
it would be superfluous to recom- 
mend it. The sprightliness which 
distinguishes the stories, and many 
of the notes, contrasts admirably 
with the more abstruse parts of the 
original ; and we think few scho*« 
lars, however ignorant of the lan- 
guage of which they treat, could 
lay down these treatises on Arabid 
syntax, with out being fully satisfied 
of the extensive and varied read- 
ing, the discrimination and taste of 
the translator. We trust the Miut 
Amil, and Shurhoo Miut Amil, 
are only the prelude to other trans- 
lations of greater importance, and 
more extensive benefit. From the 
specimen before us, we are con- 
vinced, that few are so capable as 
Captain L. of untying the knot of 
Arabic science, or of doing jus- 
tice to the scanty remains of Ara- 
bic literature. 

A Dictionary of the Chinese Lan- 
guage, in three parts : part the first, 
containing Chinese and English, ar- 
ranged according to the radicals part 
the second, Chinese and English, ar- 
ranged alphabetically ; and part, the 
third, English and Chinese. By the 
Rev. Robert Morrison. Vol. 1. part 
1. Macao : printed at the fitm. East- 
Iodia Company's press. 1815. No. 1, 
royal quarto, pj>. 188. , Imported by 
Black, Parbuiy, and Allen, 10s, 6d. , 
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The first observations that will 
suggest themselves to the mind of 
the reader, on looking at Mr. Mor- 
rison’s Chinese Dictionary, will be 
those that are called forth by the 
liberality with which (as we learn 
from the Dedication) the whole 
expense of printing this elaborate 
and costly w r ork is borne by the 
East-India Company, and by the 
useful labours to which the author 
has devoted so much of that time 
which he has been able to secure 
to himself, amid his occupation as 
a religious missionary. A second 
subject of remark is the place at 
which this Dictionary is given to 
the world from an English press ; 
and the local difficulties which, in 
consequence, it has been necessary 
to surmount. 

The Chinese philologcrs repre- 
sent, that in the remote antiquity of 
their ancestors, knotted cords were 
made use of, instead of letters, as 
the signs of ideas. They next 
teach, perhaps on a more fanciful 
foundation, that at a certain era, 
an inventor, observing the appear- 
ance of a certain constellation, the 
marks on the shell of the tortoise, 
and the print of a horse’s foot, 
first conceived the idea of forming 
letters. During the reign of Ching- 
wang, about the year of the w orld 
2,900, Paou-she produced a work 
called Luh-shoo, on account of 
which he has obtained the title of Fa- 
ther of Letters, and to which work, 
as a standard, all subsequent ages 
have referred. It is therein affirmed, 
that originally nine-tenths of the 
Chinese characters were pictorial ; 
but that being simplified in their 
parts for the sake of convenience, or 
added to forthe sake of appearance, 
the true and original forms were 
gradually lost. In proof that the 
Chinese characters weVe at first 
pictures or delineations of the 
thing to be expressed a few in- 
stances are adduced ; as those of 
the respective ancient and modern 
characters signifying the sun, the 
moon, a hill, a horse, the eye, a 
boat/ cart or carriage, water, 


and the ear. Thus, the first 
signs of ideas among the Chmeae 
were knotted cords, and the se- 
cond, pictures of physical objects. 

About eight hundred years be- 
fore Christ, in the reign of Seuen- 
wang, the seal character was first 
written. The Ta-chuen-wan, or 
letters forming a representation of 
the object, and which are treated 
of in the Luh-shoo, were invented 
by Chow. It was the design of 
these characters to Carry the pic* 
torial system as far as possible ; 
and to represent the straight lines 
of the dragon or serpent, the 
crooked windings of the worm, 
the footsteps of the birds, the 
marks on shells, the figures of 
plants, trees, insects, swords, 
spears, &c. Hence these letter* 
had the appearance of dying or 
crawling, and thence their name. 

About five hundred years later, 
one Le-sze reduced the number of 
strokes, and founded the Seaocv- 
chuen-wan. The moderns profess 
that these characters, in later 
years, were obtained from those 
engraven on ancient metal vases, 
and are thence called Chung- 
ting-wan, or the letters of bells 
and tripods It is pretended, that 
about the year of the world 3700, 
the emperor Che-hwang te order* 
ed all books to be burnt ; and that 
on this event the metal vases were 
left the only monuments of’ the an- 
cient characters. 

The Chinese also say, that* in 
ancient times they had words with- 
out letters ; but in the middle aged 
(i. e. about the time of Confucius,) 
words were communicated by 
letters. 

Mr. M. after pursuing further, 
in his introduction, the histpry of 
the Chinese characters and writ- 
ing-hands, proceeds to that of the 
works on the Chinese language, 
taking notice, by the way, of the 
inventions 'of paper and printing in 
China ; and, thep considers more 
particularly the Chinese dictiona- 
ries extant, and the plan upon 
which he has constructed his own* 
3 L 2 
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Inthifpart of the discourse, we 
meet with the following observa- 
tions on the Mandarin dialect 

What is called the Mandarin dialect, 
or Kwan hiva, is spoken generally in 
Keang-nan and Ho-nan provinces, in 
both of which the court once resided, 
hence the dialects of those places gained 
the .ascendancy over the other provincial 
dialects, on the common principle of the 
(Court dialect becoming, amongst people 
of education, the standard dialect. A 
Tartar- Chinese dialect is now gradually 
gaining ground, and if the dynasty con- 
tinues long will finally prevail. There is 
no occasion to suppose it a “Royal dialect, 
fabricated on purpose to distinguish it 
from the vulgar.*' * Difference of dialects 
arise gradually, without art or contri- 
vance ! 

That the Chinese language has no com- 
pound word, seems a misapprehension. 
That the characters are not actually join- 
ed to each other is a fact ; but to the in- 
telligent reader, speaker, and hearer, the 
Syllables are often understood in a com- 
pound sense. Tsge-t6eu, or Tse-hwug* 
“ Lexicon or Dictionary,” are under- 
stood as compound terms. Pun-t’hoo-jin, 
denotes “ Aborigines” ; and though the 
characters be not linked together, they 
are in sense, and in the apprehension of 
the person who understands Chinese, as 
really joined as “ Ab” is to “ origin e.” 

To the writer of this it appears un- 
questionable, that the Chinese language 
originated iu pictures of visible objects, 
and.from thence, by allusion, gradually 
extended from things visible aud capable 
of being represented, to things immate- 
rial aud beyond the cognizance of the sen- 
ses. The pictures of the objects of vi- 
sion are now almost entirely obliterated, 
and the allusion is, by the generality of 
students, but slightly perceived ; hence 
the character presents to such persons, 
little more than a collection of arbitrary 
signs. Their being composed of a few 
radical parts, to each of which commonly 
a meaning is affixed, makes them remem- 
bered with infinitely more ease, than if 
the? were formed at random. That Chi- 
nese characters are not fitted to convey 
sounds as well as tl*e letters of an al- 
phabet, is quite apparent* Though by 
joining them they form a kind of syllabic. 
J • ’Encyclopedia Barit* W>1. 14 page 486 . 


spelling ; for London they could say 
Ilun-tun, which comes sufficiently near to 
the true sound of the word. But for 
Bengal they are obliged to write Mang- 
ga-la, or Pang-Kih-la. 

To convey ideas to the mind, by the 
eye, the Chinese language answers all the 
purposes of a written medium, as well as 
the alphabetic system of the west, and 
perhaps, in some respects, better. As 
sight is quicker than hearing, so ideas 
reaching the mind by the eye, are quicker, 
more striking, and vivid, than those 
which reach the mind by the slower pro- 
gress of sound. The character forms a 
picture, which really is, or by early as- 
sociations, is considered beautiful and 
impressive. The Chinese fine writing, 
(when fully understood, by dispensing 
with all the minute particles, and diffused 
expressions, which are absolutely neces- 
sary to give to sounds that variety, which 
makes them intelligible in spoken lan- 
guage) darts upon the mind with a vivid 
flash ; a force and a beauty, of which al- 
phabetic language is incapable. Chinese 
writing is also more permanent than the 
alphabetic system, which is ever varying 
its spelling with the continually changing 
pronunciation of the living voice. Per- 
haps the Chinese written language has 
contributed in some degree to the unity 
of the Chinese nation. Were all' the 
dialects of the Empire in an alphabetic 
character, they would form, to appear- 
ances, languages, perhaps nearly as dif- 
ferent from each other, as those of the 
several nations of Europe. Is it not then 
an advantage to have distinct, from, 
spoken language, a written medium of 
thought, little susceptible of change? 
But at a future day, when the Chinese 
language shall be better and more gene- 
rally known, its merits and demerits will 
be more j ustly appreciated. Hitherto ad- 
mirers and contemners, have commonly 
both of them, been very ignorant of it, 
and consequently not qualified to form 
a correct estimate. Some gentlemen see 
as little beauty in the Chinese language, 
as the school-boy does of beauty in the 
latin, when first reading ‘ Hie, h«c, hoc;* 
and much for the same reason. Others 
qry out respecting it, “ Olinguadivina!” 
whilst from their present ignorance of she 
subject, they expect ’to find in the lan- 
guage excellencies which never existed* 
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What should wo think of a Chinese, who, 
unable to write in a legible hand the 
Botnan alphabet, or to read a page of a 
common spelling- book, should yet pre- 
sume to decide on tiro beauties or defects 
of the English or French languages ? 
Should we not juslly despise his preten- 
sions ? Equally worthy of being despised, 
&ave been, respecting Chinese, several of 
the efforts of European literature. 

The remarks of Mr. M. on tlie 
irecent dictionary of M. des 
G-uignes, embracing, as they do, 
the discussion of the Chinese tra- 
ditions concerning a general de- 
luge, possess an interest which 
wiU recommend them to most 
readers : — 

Some of the Missionaries of the Romish 
church, who took the lead in Chinese 
literature, have always written respect- 
ably on tlie subject. Their manuscript 
Dictionaries, Grammars, and Letters have 
furnished the materials of all that lias 
been printed in Europe; but those mate- 
rials have fallen often into the hands of 
Europeaus, who have more or less dis- 
figured them from ignorance of the sub- 
ject. Some have even been so far lost to 
a sense of propriety, as to calumniate 
those guides from whom, when sepa- 
rated for a moment, they fall into error. 
These various errors in Touriuont’s gram- 
mar, 'IVhce, commonly appear amongst 
.the verlts tor Ts’hee. The other errors 
are of a similar kiud, putting one cha- 
racter for another of a similar sound. 
Probably the spelling only was found in 
the manuscript Missionaries' grammars, 
and he attempted to supply the charac- 
ters, a task above the degree of his know- 
ledge. 

The most useful book on Chinese yet 
printed in Europe, is the late Chinese 
Dictionary, published at Paris, and print- 
ed from the manuscript dictionaries of 
the Homish missionaries. As far as the 
Editor has adhered to his manuscripts, 
be will be generally found correct ; of his 
own knowledge, he gives no favourable 
specimen in his critique on the English 
spelling of the characters T’chien lung ta 
•whang tee, which occur in the late Sir 
George Staunton's account of Lord Ma- 
cartney's embassy. The missionaries, M. 
Pfeft OygMsftys, write the above sen- 


tence kieii long-ta-ouang-ty. “ Now,* 
adds he, “ ia lettre k du mot ki«n tsst 
certainement aspirde ; mats eile «*a pat te' 
son de tch Anglais." The fact is, that 
T’chien, is in some Chinese dictionaries 
aspirated, and in others not. ; but the b 
in T’chien is not intended as an aspirate, 
it is merely the soft sound of cli. And 
those who are acquainted with Chinese, 
need not be informed, that words, which 
in the southern parts of the empire begin 
with the initial k, are pronounced, by the 
people of the north, and particularly at 
court, as if written cli or ieh, according 
to the power of those letters in the Eng- 
lish language. 

M. Des Guignes says again, “ La lettre 
h, dans le mot whang, est inutile, pu?$- 
que le mot ouang n’est pas aspird." If 
any missionary wrote ouang, as the pro- 
nunciation Of tin* character whang, it 
must either have been by mistake, or he 
must not have understood Chinese. That 
it should he vyang, or as the Portuguese 
manuscript dictionaries spell it, hoang, it 
what, to those in a slight degree ac- 
quainted with the subject, requires no 
proof. What makes tlie critique ridicu- 
lous enough is, that M. Des Guignes, in 
the body of his dictionary, where he fol- 
lows his manuscript, spells the character 
hoang, as it qaght to be, and which is 
pronounced precisely like the English 
whang, with which he finds fault. . Pos- 
sibly,. M. Des Guignes thought the cha- 
racter should he wang, which would cor- 
respond to “ ouang” ; but if so, that only 
makes bad worse, for ta wang te, is a 
phrase, which it is likely never occurred 
to any one but himself ; certainly it never 
was applied to the emperor T’chieu- 
lung*. 

M. Des Guignes has exercised hie criti- 
cal powers pretty largely respecting the 
Chinese account of the extensive inunda- 
tion, or deluge, which took plaoe during 
the reign of Yaou. Though a deluge of 
waters, it must be confessed, lias little or 
no connexion with a dictionary of words; 
>et, as in my opinion, his criticisms are 
frequently incorrect, and tend to mislead 
tlie public mind, 1 shall take a short sur- 
vey of the subject. 

The Woo-king, or PentettMh «f Oo- 

* la the following dictionary, It haa.been 
thought proper to preserve the Moad k, tsdla* 
tinguiili it from the »oft initial cH. 
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fucius, compiled by him, from materials 
no longer existing, contains one book 
called Shoo-king*, or Shang-too. It is 
bound up in two thin volumes, and con- 
sists of the annals Yoow-shuo-ke in which 
he (Confucius) lived, including a period 
of about seventeen hundred yem+. Jt 
is written in broken sentences and de- 
tached paragraphs, many of which are 
represented as sayings of the ancient 
kings, or conversations between them 
and their ministers. Some of the words 
are used in a sense quite different from 
that in which they have been understood 
in later times ; and are consequently ob- 
scure and doubtful. It opeus with Guo, 
it is said.J 

In the Shoo-king, mention is made of 
a great and destructive accumulation of 
waters upon the face of the earth ; 
whether it be called inundation or deluge 
i# immaterial. This subject occupies a 
much larger portion of the Shoo- king, 
than the account of Noah’s deluge does of 


* There is a common spying respecting tlie 
Blmo-king. Shang Shoo K»»o Kin Wan Kae Chuh- 
pcih Chung. “ Both the ancient, and modern 
Skoo-king were taken fiom the wall of a house.” 
The saying is thus explained. When Loo-kung. 
wang, i. e. Kung wang, of the state Hon, (B. C. 
too) proceeded to destroy the old house of Confu- 
cius, were found in one of the walls the records 
of ancient dynasties, Gu, Hea, Shang, Chow, as 
contained in the ancient Shoo-king.' These re- 
cords, whatever they were, have long since pe- 
rished, and no writings, prior to those of Confu- 
cius, exist in China. 

After Tsin-che-hwang had burnt all the books 
that could be seized, ihe Shoo-king was found 
hidden in the wall of the house of Fuh-Sangs, an 
old man, who to avoid the persecution earned on 
against the literati, when many hundreds of them 
were destroyed, put out his own e>es, and affect- 
ed idiotism. By this painful artifice he saved 
his life, and the 'hoo-king wa* preserved. Some 
accounts say, that the poor old siphtless Full- 
sang, taught the Shoo-king from memory to 
Ch*hang, and lie to a third. When the times grew 
better it was committed to writing. This is call- 
ed Kin-wan, ** the modern copy.” Some parts 
ofthis are considered spurious, and the Koo-wan, 
* ** ancient copy,” which it was pretended was dis- 
covered, and for some' hundred years was re- 
ceived as genuine, lias been suspected of being 
spurious by the learned generally, ever since the 
dynasty Sung, about (A. D. 1800.) 

f According to the dates affixed by Chinese 
historians, the various reigns from Fuh-lie, to the 
present year uu&, make mall saoo years. From 
F uh-He Yaow, 1 1 40 * to Confucius, 1700; from that 
40 the present time 9960. 

X The ancient coptrtf, instead of Yue had Gue, 
about the exact meaning of which, commentators 
are not agreed. Some explain it as I have done, 


the Pentateuch of Moses, It is denomi- 
nated in Chinese Hung shwug, “dhe 
great waters or deluge, and settling the 
state of ajj the regions then known, 
understood by the phrase Yu-kung. Yu, 
wns the person who effected that great 
work. This deluge makes a grand epoek 
in Chinese history. After a fanciful ac- 
count of the Creation, there follows a 
period of civilization, when Fuh-heT suc- 
cessors introduced marriage; govern- 
ment ; working iu metals ; the use of mu- 
sical instruments ; and characters for the 
division of time. The profligacy and mis- 
rule of the monarch Te-chi, is noticed, 
and then follows Yaou’s deluge ; after 
which, the earth is again represented as 
overspread by wild uncultivated vegeta- 
tion, and overrun by savage beasts. The 
fabulous age of Theen-hwang, To-whang 
and Jin-whang, is called Tae-koo. The 
antediluvian period, from Fuh-hee to 
Yaou, is called Shang-koo. The postdir 
luvian to the period of Confucius, is de- 
nominated Chur.g-koo. 

The above is a faithful outline of the 
picture drawn, by Chinese writers, of the 
history of the ancient world, as known 
to them. Its similarity to that given by 
the Jewish legislator must be observable 
to every one ; and the probability, that 
both accounts refer to the same remote 
facts, is not to he overturned by slight 
anachronisms, or a discordancy in the 
derail ; much less by the verbal, and (as 
1 think may be proved) inaccurate andaln 
surd criticisms of M. Des Guignes*. 


* In the Encyclopaedia B. itgnnica, vol. 4, page 
1 *% when treating of the J'etuge. it is said (from 
Mr. Bryant) that the ('uthitrs worshipped Cham; 
and limit in China, cham signifies any thing su- 
preme, a Rccpire, a priest, &c. The whole ofthis 
apparent analogy arises from mistaking the Por- 
tuguese and French spelling of Chinese syllables. 
In thr Cham of the Cuthites, ch is hard, as if the 
syllable were written Kam j now the Chinese have 
no such sv liable. The Portuguese spell Tchang 
with cham, and the French spell sh with ch. In 
the first instance, by the word supreme, the syl- 
lable shang is probably intended ; and by the 
Priests, ho-shung, must have been referred to. 
But there is no similarity between cham or kam, 
and shang. Moreover, shang by itself, does not 
denote priest. 

In the same work, rol. 14 , page 597, It is said, 
that the Chinese evidently contains a great num- 
ber of words of the same origin with those which 
occur in other dialects. The examples given to 
illustrate this assertion are most of them so erro- 
neous and unfounded, that the whole passage ia 
truly ridiculous. It should be b|ott*d froiq tb# 
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The Shoo-king opens the subject ab- 
ruptly thus, in this passage the character 
e, the commentators acknowledge they 
do not understand ; they endeavour, in a 
seuse which they think answers the scope 
of the whole, which they explain thus, 
(t His Majesty said, alas, ministers! the de- 
luging waters spread destruction. They 
surround the mountains and overtop the 
hills ; they (as one explains it) rise high, 
and extend wide as the spacious vault of 
heaven. Alas, for the common people! 
“ who is able to remove the waters ?” All 
the ministers replied, “ behold ltwan ! 
there is none equal to him.” The Em- 
peror said, “ O no ! he is not fit ; do not 
order him to undertake if.” One of the 
ministers said, “ let him be tried.’ 1 His 
Majesty answered, “ let him go then, 
and exercise the utmost care and atten- 
tion” He undertook the task, and la- 
boured nine years without success. In 
consequence of his failure, he suffered 
death, and his son Yu was required to 
undertake the work ; he with great mo- 
desty declined in favour of some abler 
person than himself. But his majesty 
insisted on his requirement, and Yu 
obeyed. 

The third passage, which occurs in the 
fcboo-king, represented Gu, reporting to 
his Majesty the result of his labours. He 
begins by repeating the extent and ra- 
vages of the deluge, and adding, thatHea- 
min “ the people,” or mass of common 
people, had sunk in the water. He said 
he had found it necessary to cut his way 
through the forest ; on the water, to em- 
ploy boats or ships ; on the dry land 
chariots ; on the mud he had used wooden 
sledges ; and in ascending the lulls he had 
used iron spikes to his sandals. He had 
been obliged to feed his people on raw 
meat ; he had cut channels for nine 
rivers, which divided the earth into uine 
parts ; he had extended his travels to the 
ocean on all sides. And after the waters 
were subsided, he taught the people to 
plough and sow \ but during the growth 
of this first crop, the people still ate raw 
meat. He moreover urged the people to 
go and barter what articles they could 
spare, for others which they had not. 
Thus it was that the people were suppli- 

books which it disfiRiire*. The man who derlrcs 
from xlvn, i v e. in English, shing, the Latin ex- 
imitlB will toon pfove, ♦■hat the word* of all lan- 
guage* arc in fact the tame. 


ed with food ; and Wan -hang, “ Ten* 
thousand,” i. e. all the nations after the 
\ imitation of the flood, were restored to 
order. 

The fourth and last passage which os- 
curs in the Soo-khig, on this subject, w 
the itinerary of Gu, which occupies twelve 
page* of that small work. The names of 
various countries through which he passed 
in the prosecution of his arduous enter-’ 
prize, are duly inserted, with a very few 
expliuiatoiy words. His success procured 
for him the epithet of Snig-gu, “ the di- 
vine Gu.” 

In this account every reader must dis- 
cover a large portion of fiction filling up 
the great outlines of truth. But M 
Des Guigncs insists on interpreting it 
as a plain matter of fact of history, 
“ Ft non comme un roman.” Neither 
would I neat it altogether as a romance, 
but a* a iomance founded on fact. 

The Shoo-king does not state from 
whence the waters of this ancient deluge 
came ; the Frenchmen, as well as Chi- 
nese, have been a little puzzled to ac- 
count for them. Some affirm that the 
source of all rivers is the Kwan-lun 
mountain, which rises ten thousand le in 
height, till it becomes connected with 
T’heen-ho, “ the river of heaven,” or the 
milky-way ; and from thence the waters 
came. Mang-tsze said, that rivers flow- 
ing contrary to their natural courses, as 
expressed by Kc.tnge-shwuug, was the 
same as Hung-swug,” or the deluge. 
'That must have been a great convulsion 
of nature, which caused rivers to flow in 
a direction the opposite to that of their 
natural course. 

In the history of China by Choo-foo- 
tze, an objector is introduced as remark- 
ing very naturally, “ Since the immense 
conflux of waters extended high and 
wide as the heavens, what could Gu do 
to remove them?” One replies, that he 
had heard a third person give it as his 
opinion, that the deluge was similar to 
the calamities which now take place by 
excessive rains ; and that in the close of 
Gaou’s reign, the same thing had happen- 
ed for several years. The phrase ’Thaow 
t’heen, “ reaching high as heaven” must 
be understood as a local figurative extym- 
sion. The chief part of the calamity con- 
sisted in the excessive fall of rain ; tftf r 
it had fallow, and Gu had pooped pas- 
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anger for it, it gradually subsided in the 
atttuvra. In a marginal note, this opi- 
nion is rejected as the groundless conjec- 
ture of a self-conceited mind. Perhaps 
few will think that the supposition quite 
remores all the difficulties. 

The site of the Kew Chow, or nine 
regions into which Gu divided the earth, 
puzzle not a little the Chinese expositors. 
They have made maps of them, both old 
ones and new ones, which arc limited to 
the extent of modern China Proper,* 
which is the world in the estimation of 
the Chinese. Others more judicious, 
confess that the ancient and modern geo- 
graphy are not the same. They further 
say that the “ Nine regions” encompassed 
by the surrounding ocean are, one of the 
“JNineCbow,” and that f in ancient times 
Shin-nung measured the land surrounded 
by the ocean and found it to be from east 
to west 900,000 le (250 le make a degree) 
and from north to south 210,000 le. 

M. Des Guignes, however, relieves all 
parties from their difficulties, by apply- 
ing to the period spoken of, a definition 
of the character chow, which was adopt- 
ed perhaps, thousands of years afterwards; 
viz. that a chow consisted of 2,500 fa- 
milies ; and having assumed these datas, 
(a happy thought that never occurred to 
Any native Chinese from the days of Con- 
fucius to the present time) he reduces 
the question, as to the extent of the pere- 
grinations of Gu, to a matter of simple 
multiplication, and glories in his dis- 
covery as containing in it the full evidence 
of mathematical demonstration J. M. Des 
Guignes also proposed to alter the pointing 
of the Chinese Classic and Commentary, 
and to read these words, Fliaou t’heen, 
hea min, with the point after hen, in- 
stead of after T’heen, then making the 
phrase, “The waters extended over the 
empire,” iustead of u high and wide as 
the heavens,” but this reading is different 
from the manner in which the natives 
hake ever read their own books. To say 
nothing* of the modesty of this attempt, 
it would not answer his purpose; for 

* Tfee rcigntng family makes Manchow Tartary 
One of th« CUow ; ana that in which the court of 
Gaowiwas held. 

t Vide Huh-shoo, page* H and 25. 

% Vide Map of China, with explanatory re- 
marks. 

f Vide, Diettonmire Chiueis. Preface. 


the phrase which he would alter occurs, 
not only in the. passage which he ddn- 
ceives is capable of a different pointing, 
but abo in other places where no point- 
ing whatever would produce the change 
lie wishes. Thus Shoo-king, 11th page i 
Hutig-shwuy t’haow t’hcen ; baowhaaw 
liwae than scang ting, hea min hwan 
teen. “ The deluge rose high am\ spread 
wide as the spacious vault of heaven <; the 
people nstonbhed to stupefaction sunk 
into the' wateis.” Hea min is a phrase 
as much used to denote “ the people” a«* 
T’heen hea is to denote “ empire” 
And moreover the phrase T’heen te 
more like the European word world, titan 
empire ; it is sometimes used as a pro- 
per name, sometimes in a limited sense. 
The world, as known to the Chinese, is ex- 
pressed by it, as world once denoted 
the Homan empire, and now often means 
only Europe. But in its proper sense, alt 
under heaven, is implied by it. 

I shall notice only one more criticism 
of M. Des Guignes. It applies to the 
usual Chinese expression for Gaou’s de- 
luge, viz. Hung-shwuy, in which Con- 
nexion Hung, according to all commen- 
taries and dictionaries, denotes “ great, 
extensive, vast.” However, M. Des Guig- 
nes says, Hung also means “ Pierres qui 
arretent le cours d’une fleuve.” Granting 
that Hung means the rocks which Stop 
the course of a river,” what sense would 
he make of Hung, joined with shwng, 
“ water :” rock-water, instead of the 
great waters, seems a very curious con- 
jectural emendation. Suppose a Chinese 
doubted the universal deluge spoken 
of in the west, and wishing to prove the 
point, looked into Dr. Johnson’s dietion- 
ary, for a definition of the word deluge 5 
he woufd find the first sense given, a ge- 
neral inundation. Hut that not answer- 
ing his purpose, he would in the man- 
ner of M% Des Guignes, seize with arrirfity 
in spite of all Europeans, as quite con- 
clusive in his own favour, the next sense 
given, viz. an overflowing of the natural 
hounds of a river. Though he chose to 
be convinced by this mode of proof, It is 
not likely that any other person would. 
But Hung does not signify M Pierre* qui 
arr£tent le cours d’une fleuve ” This iaa 
mistake of M. Des Guignes, in which he 
has mis-translated the Latin of hip ma- 
nuscript : " Patras impedleates fiarteni* 
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flux um” does not denote w$at lie has 
rendered it. The sentence in the origi- 
ginal dictionaries is this, Shili tsoo ho lew „ 
wei Hang ; (t stones or rocks* hindering 
the flowing of a river, make Hung," i. e. 
produced augry breakers, or a rippling 
effect on the water. The rocks are not 
denoted by the word Hnng, but the effect 
produced by rocks obstructing in part of 
the coarse) of the water. In this sense also, 
it appears to be only a local term, and is ' 
no more applicable to the Hung-shwdy, ot 
Gaow, than the word “ ripple" is to the 
Universal Deluge. 

After , a “ Table of Kadicals, 
showing their order and meaning,” 
Mr. M. presents us, in this Num- 
ber, with the commencement of 
the body of his work, from which, 
did our limits permit, we should 
make a few extracts, principally with 
the view of apprizing our readers 
how much entertainment and in- 
formation maybe found in our au- 
thor’s pages, disconnected with 
that particular object, the acquisi- 
tion Of the Chinese language, a 
task which the greater part will 
consider, not so. much useless or 
uninteresting, as positively uncon- 
querable and terrific. Our ex- 
tracts would show to what an ex- 
tent the entire work contemplated 
by Mr. M., while it professes no 
more the definitions of words, will 
compose a commentary on the 
customs, manners, laws, religion, 
philosophy and history of China. 
In tli is view, we observe with pe- 
culiar pleasure, that Mr. M. is even 
able to introduce new and recent 
anecdotes, the fruit of his personal 
knowledge and local sources of in- 
formation. Premising always a 
due arid scrupulous regard to ac- 
curacy^ we warmly recommend to 
Q&r author to continue in the pur- 
suit of that plan, and to lose no 
opportunity of adding to this part 
or the value of his work. 

Travels of AU Bey, in Morocco, 

Tripoli, Cyprus, Egypt, Arabia, Syria 
.-and Turkey, between the years 1803 

aad 180& Written by Himself, and 

illustrated by maps and numerous 

Astatic Jutirfl.— No. IX. 


Morocco, Tripoli, 4*^ 

plates. In two volumes, 4to. p.p. 712, 
Longman and Co. 181$. 6s. 

Doubtlessly the title-page of this 
book, and still more the turband- 
ed portrait which Stands, before, it* 
have attracted the attention of all,, 
the frequenters of bookseller’s, 
shops ; and even to those w 3hd, in 
distant, parts, are only permitted . 
to read the advertisements which 
describe them' the Travels of AU 
Bey cannot have been -announced 
without exciting particular obse^^. 
vation'; and to aid ..the Curiosity, 
which the literacy .public mus^un-r, 
avoidably feels ,onthe rare occa- 
sion of a Turkish writer appearing 
in the list of European authors, the 
gentlemen-ushers of this publicat' 
tion have not failed to remind 
those whom ft concerns of * the 
peculiarity belonging to an ac- 
count of Mohammedan' countries, 
proceeding from tire pen. of, a Mo- 
hammedan writer. 

But it is not quite enough, rim- 
ply to proclaim a tempting rareC- 
shoW ' for if dll. the attention paid 
to the public* terminates at this- 
point, and nothing is done by 
Punchinello to satisfy thecravipg$ 
of the crowd, circumstances may 
succed, not wholly to the advan- 
tage, to the credit, or ,to the 
profit of the dextrous movers of 
the imposture. In the present 
case, the exercise of some little 
skill has been thought necessary , 4 
and the reader will probably be of 
opinion that the anxiety displayed 
lias by no means , exceeded what 
was called for. The, matter 'ot 
fact is, that Ali Bey, though pro** 
mised in the play-bills, is hot to be / 
found at the drawing upof thedur- 
tain ; and the task of the*man$r 
ger is neither more nor less, than 
that of persuading the qudfqnce (Jt 
is to be hoped a good hatured 
one) by aid of a Certain species 
oflegerdemain, or phantasmagoria, 
that Ali Bey is actually standing 
upon the stage; while, not orilyifce 
is not there, but never was in that 
nor any other part of thC world. 
The track is doubtlessly as difficult 
to perform, as it is pleasant to 
Yot, II. 2 M 
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witness; and hence we are nbt to 
be surprised when we find, in aid 
of the machinery, not only in the 
hands of the publisher, but the 
names of Sir Joseph Banks, the 
late Dr. Maskelyne, Major Ren- 
nell, Mr. Mendoza, Sir William 
Blizard, Mr. Sharon Turner, and 
u others ” all of whom are averred 
to have beheld, in 1802, “ in this 
country,” {though whethei in a 
conjuror's looking-gass, or the re- 
jections of a magic lanthorn, is not 
particularized,) “ le fameux voya- 
geur, qui sous le nomd* Ati Bey , 6te 
^la Mecque,” “ the author who has 
written and printed his travels un- 
de* the name of A{i Bey.” — Ad- 
vertisement, pp.v. vii, 

But the real force of the jest lies 
in the drollery of the plan adopted 
for operating the optical and men- 
tal delusion of which we have 
spoken upon those who are its 
objects ; and in relating this part 
of our narrative we shall assume a 
style less figurative : <r In present- 
“ ing to the world an English 
u translation of the Travels of Ali 
M Bey,” says the Advertisement 
prefixed, “ the publishers think it 
* right to pledge themselves to 
“ the public, that they are laying 
u before it a genuine work.” Now 
let us examine a little the import 
of fhis phrase “ a genuine work,” 
and the title of the volumes before 
tis to be so denominated. 

It is frankly admitted, as soon 
as the title-page is passed, that 
these pretended: Travels of Ali 
Bey are not , m point of fact, the 
Travels, of Ali Bey; Very well. 
, But are they Travels oiMustapha 
or of SoUman Bey, or of any other 
Jtfohammedan prince ?* We can 

^ fee Advertlsemeuts iu tbTNewspa- 


conceive the case, that a certain 
Mnstapha Bey, or a certain Mo** 
hammedan, who is not exactly a 
prince, might chuse, for reasons 
not to be impeached, to conceal 
his real name, and give his book to 
the world under a feigned one ; 
and in such a case, nevertheless, 
the work might still be justly de- 
nominated a genuine one. But is 
this the fact as to the book before 
uS ? We ask distinctly whether 
these Travels, this work, partly 
perhaps, of observation, but partly 
also, of compilation, is or is not 
the work of a Frenchman, (possi- 
bly a circumcised Frenchman,) 
and whether the whole story of 
this " Mohammedan prince” is 
no! a French romance, very far 
from unusual in French book-mak- 
ing, but not very decently per- 
sisted in the English translation*. 
We know that it is not uncommon, 
even among ourselves, as to tha 
construction of works of fancy, to 
suppose a fictitious author, the 
idea of whom may give a greater 
probability to the story, or to the 
species of information to be given* 
we know also that this freedom is 
used in the greater latitude by our 
neighbours, both French and Gerw 
man, and others ; and we ask wh#* 
ther the following sentence, oc- 
curring in the public advertise 
ments of this work, does, not 
strongly savour of this resource 
of literary invention. Travel- 
ling as a Mussulman and a 
prince, he has been enabled to 
give, among much curious matter, 
some new and interesting relations, 
which no Christian has ever had 
the opportunity of doing.” Oi* 
limits do not allow us to pursue 
thi* part of our BiOyect, and dwell 
on the intrinsic aUmot which 
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these volumes afford) of their hav* 
ing been written by one born and 
bred a Frenchman, with French 
ideas, French frivolity, French 
egotism, French religion, Ac. 

But one thing, of all others, is 
most unhappily certain. This 
English .translation has been done 
from the French language. At 
this point we take leave of the au- 
thor, be he Turkish Frenchman, 
s ot French Turk, or what he will ; 
our affair is now with his transla- 
tor* It would be very easy to 
show how servile a translation of 
the French is before us, were the 
fact of a French original at all 
likely to be contested. In the or- 
thography, “ Kouran” for Koran. 
•“ bournous,” “ Mouloud,” Ac. 
Ac. In the terms, “ Neophyte” 
for 6atechumen ; Ac. As to the 
phraseology, the reader is perpe- 
tually placed in the situation of 
gliding over a jargon which con- 
veys no idea, or, his attention being 
caught, of attempting to work his 
way through the barbarism of the 
text. Take a random example : 

“My people had placed my camp on an 
elevation ; it was about 18 feet in dia- 
meter at its basin, and 13 feet high ; 
it had a double lining, hermetically shut, 
and lighted with two wax caudles." — 
Voi. I. p. 53. 

Now, what idea is conveyed to 
the reader in this sentence ? A 
camp on an elevathtl#' a camp 
about eighteen feet in diameter at 
its basis; a camp thirteen feet 
high ; a camp with a double lining ; 
a camp hermetically shut (wonders 
of modern chemistry ! no waste 
of labour for entrenchments !)— 
and lastly (vanish the pretensions 
.of gas-lights !) a camp lighted with 
.two wax, candles ! ! ! But what a 
change woeld be wrought here, by 


a little plain English, e* My 
people had placed my tent on 'an 
eminence , A<v Ac.” Take also the 
following Gallicism : — 

“ I observed a mysterious behaviour in 
my conductlngofflcers, and some signs of 
intelligence among them ; but as they 
continued to treat me with the most pro- 
found respect, 1 could not make any re* 
marks to them upou it, nor form any 
doubts as to the nature of tlieir secret 
Conversations.— Vol. I„p. 199. 

Here, in the original French, the 
phrase, (for such or a similar one we 
suppose) quelques signes d* entire eux, 
implies asecret or private understand- 
ing between the officers in question, 
which might justify the apprehen- 
sions of one placed within their 
power, such as the author means to 
tell us he felt; but the English 
phrase conveys no more than that 
the officers showed among them 
u some signs” of capacity ; a dis- 
covery which should have occasion- 
ed no alarm. Leurs conversations se- 
cretes ought to have been rendered 
“ private conversations.” 

As we turn over the leaves, pas- 
sages incessantly strike us, such as 
never could have been written by 
one bred a Mohammedan. Such is 
that on the “ canonization ” (! ! !) 
of Lela Minana, in this volume, 

p. 201. 

Of French orthography, we 
may add the example of the name 
“ Linncus,” (p. 227). The diph- 
thong ce is not used by the French, 
who write Linneus (when not Xdn- 
n6) for Linnaeus, as they also write 
Char for Caesar, Ac. 

“ Chackal,” (French) for jackal, 
p. 166. In this same page, we 
have an account of a seine which* 
we confess, we should like to have 
seen pourtrayed in front iff the 
work, in place of the pretended 
portrait of Ali Pey s'— 
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* £/P ou S tile insects, I havesomc aranea 
£§lffi$p$4eh, pf a very scarce kind, with 
. regard $9 their size. The first oF them I 
saw frightened me very much, as it was 
passing over my chest, when I was sitting 
on my canopy ** 

A canopy , it must be thought, was 
rather an odd Seat, even for our mounte- 
bank author, attended, too, by Mr. Mer- 
riman, his translator. Bat; gentle rea- 
der ! the canapi of the French is neither 
more nor less than a sof a fand here a sofa 
' Without feet); “grand siege a dossier y ” 

' says the Dictionnaire de 1’ Academic, 

* « oh plusieurs per sonnes peuvent s’as- 
“ siegent y 8fc Allied to the foregoing 
' is the phrase at p. 170. Tlie author is 
" tasking* leave of the Court of Moroc- 
4 CO: — “ My leave from MuleyAbdsulem 
Was really affecting.*' The reader is sure 
that this is not English, and will suspect 
' that it is not Arabic ; but, perhaps, he 
- can .make some something more intelli- 
gibleout ofriJ/ou couge y &c, 

Nor does the translator always 
write English much better than 
lie reads French. We shall offer 
an example or two ; and leave the 
reader to strike the Balance of care- 
lessness and deliberate sin At p, 
387, we read — “ Sir, if you will 
“ permit us to follow you, we will 
“ follow you, and share your fate. 
u I looked at thorn with a fixed 
“ eye, and seeing in them the ap- 
“ pearance of resolute men, I or- 
u ( aered them to arm themselves, 

that one df them might follow 
Ac,” At p. 203, — “ In 
u this manner I left the empire of 
%i Morocco: I suppress now the 
“ reflections which they excited ; 

“ perhaps one day I may have oc- 
tf casion to express them.” But 
perhaps this “ cacophony” would 
no more displease Ali Bey than 
that Chichi he describes at p. 166 
the f ftlfcgledhowling of chackahy 
^barking 1 of ; dogs, and braying 
of asses * this, however, gave him 
pleasure, “ because every thing in 
ft was mftutol.” At p. 194, we 
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hear of the “ slopy part”/ of a 
mountain ; and at p. 196, are the 
following specimens of Ehglish 
“ The good-natured inhabitants of 
this dollar insisted so friendly on 
me to stay , that I cpuld not re- 
fuse it.” 

At page 206, still in the first 
volume, where the author is in the 
midst of a geological discussion, 
the aim of which is to prove that 
the States of Barbary occupy the 
site of part of the celebrated island 
of Atlantis, while the remainder is 
covered by the waters of the Me- 
diterranean, and also that there 
still exists another mediterranean 
sea, situated in the centre of Afri- 
ca, we find some peculiarity of 
language, of which we shall not 
attempt to determine the property, 
leaving that question to the private 
settlement of the author and trans- 
lator ; for example : — “ But when 
on the contrary the sea beats with 
fury against a shore, the animal 
and vegetable parts of the sea with- 
draw from it.” But we hasten to a 
conclusion of a species of criticism 
for which almost every single page 
in these travels furnishes the food, 
and shall terminate with three spe- 
cimens of another class of inaccu- 
racies equally conspicuous with 
the rest, but which, perhaps, arc 
the peculiar share* of the printer, 
in the pic nic treat presented to us : 
— “ Abdalla et Kamel,” p. 174 ; 
“ If my supposition be founded, 
“ that these. deserts became great- 
“ er as we advanced towards the 
“ south, we ought to find there 
“ the great desert Sahhara” p. 
207. “ I am not to inquire here 
into the causes of this phenomenon, 
which £itj] seems, may be referred 
to the general moiion, &c.” p. 206, 

Bach are a few of the faults 
of all descriptions which have 
struck us in the presentjoint dft&f- 
d’eeuvre'ofTreftCh kndEnglish ta- 
lent and plhm^dealing. iSme, 
hoWever, that We ^hotidd^change 
our view of the work, and say 
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what jt is, as Veil as what it is not. 
We say than, that alofig with much 
that is collected from books that 
have been dong upon our shelves, 
(as Sale’s Koran, Pi cart’s C6r6mo- 
nies, and the like,) there is also 
much which we presume to be col- 
lected from actual and original ob- 
servation, by the industrious eye 
of some French traveller and phi- 
losopher ; and we shall content 
ourselves with adding a few ex- 
tracts, sufficient to show the gene- 
ral style of the work. Of the au- 
thor’s originality or qualifications, ' 
as t;o his account of the temple of 
Mecca, we are suspicious ; for his 
descriptions of Cythera, and spe- 
culations on the interior of Africa, 
as well as various other topics in- 
troduced into the wide circle em- 
braced by these volumes, we may 
refer to the book itself. We al- 
most confine ourselves to a few 
remarks connected with the em- 
pire of Morocco, a country to 
which a degree of new interest is 
attached at present, by the atten- 
tion given to the Barbary states 
in general.* The following is 
some account of the Sultan’s pa- 
lace at Fez 

The palace of the sultan is composed 
of a preat number of court-yai ds, some 
of them half finished, and some are al- 
ready half dilapidated ; they seivc for en- 
trances into the apartments which I have 
not seen. From the first court-yard to 
the last we met with guard®, or with 
closed gates, which aie never opened but 
to the officers or servants of the house- 
hold, or to persons who have a particular 
privilege. 

In the third conr^-yard there is a small 
wooden house, not unlike those of the 
custom-house officers in Europe; four 
steps lead to it; its inside is covered 
with a painted cloth, the floor is covered 
with a carpet, a bed with curtains is 
placed opposite the door, on one side is 
an armed chair, and on the other a small 
mattress. 

This cabinet is not more tha n fifteen 

* A M*P of the city of Algiert and th<» adjacent 1 
coast and country, with a full dcfrription, is ju#t 
published, on * single sheet, by Booth, Duke 
Street, Portland Race, 


feet square, and is the place where the 
Sultan receives, lying on a bed, qr seated 
on an arm chair, those who have obtain- 
ed permission to be presented to him, 
hut whp never come within. the door ; his 
favourites alone pass through that, and 
sit down on the small mattrass near the 
bed : this favour was always granted to 
to me. 

In the same yard there is a chapel or 
small mosque, where the sultan makes 
his daily prayers, except qn Fridays, when 
he visits the great mosque of the palace, 
which is open to the public by a door 
which leads into the street. 

In the second yard is the office of the 
.minister : it is small, low aad damp, and 
at the bottom of a small stair case ; it 
is about five feet wide, by eight long : its 
walls are extremely black, and are crum- 
bling away ; it lias no other furniture 
than an old carpet, which covers the 
floor. The minister is generally found 
squatting down in a corner of this mjse- 
1 able hole, with a common ink-horn at 
liis side ; his papers are in a silk handker- 
chief, with a little book in which he 
makes his notes. When he goes out he 
closes his ink-horn, and wraps his papers 
and memorandum book in the handker- 
chief, and puts them under his arm ; so 
that whenever he moves- he always carries 
his archives with him. 

The description • of the cele- 
bration of Easter in Morocco is 
lively and interesting - 

For the Paschal prayer a place out of 
the town is assigned, called El Em8*<tlla y 
where all the people meet in the morning 
of the first day of Easter, before sun- 

libC. 

When the Sultan was at Fez, at last 
Easter, the feast was very sumptuous, 
and the Pashas, the Naids, the great 
Sheiks, at the head of numerous corps of 
cavalry, flocked from all parts of the em- 
pire, in order to congratulate the sove- 
reign; most of them encamped out of 
the town. 

On the spot of the Emsalla an enclo- 
svrewas made, which had a square form : 
three of its sides were surrounded with 
a doth, five or six feet high, and about 
sixty feet long on eat]* side; fttlhin, 
therg a pulpit for the preacher. 
There were about six hundred men 
within this enclosure, all the populace 
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df Fez, and the people from the provinces 
fcgpt oft the outside, and the whole as- 
sembly consisted of, at feast, two hundred 
and fifty thousand souls. At the arrival 
of the Multan, the prayers began. Every 
time that the Imaum and the Muedden 
accompanied the movements of the rikats 
with the exclamation Allahouakihar ! 
. 4 God most great !’ it was repeated by 
a great number of Mueddens, who were 
dispersed among the crowd; and upon 
this cry, two hundred and fifty thousand 
people, with their sovereign at their 
head, were seen prostrating thera&plvcs 
before the Deity, having all Nature for 
their temple. This ceremony is really 
imposing; It is impossible to witness it 
without being moved. 

Afterj?raycr3 one of the Sultan's Fa- 
kihs ascended the pulpit, and made a ser- 
mon, and the whole ceremony was fi- 
nished with a short prayer. 

The Sultan then retired from the en- 
closure, and mounted his hoise, and every 
©lie followed his example : he took a little 
ride, and the different corps of the pro- 
vinces went to meet him and salute 
him. 

After the Sultan had quite withdrawn, 
the horse-races, little sham-figlits, firing 
of guns, and shouts of joy began, and 
tasted three days successively in the towu 
and In the country. 

The manner in which every corps sa- 
luted the king, was rather remarkable ; 
after having formed in ranks, they pre- 
sented themselves to the Sultan, with 
their long guns, which they held in a per- 
pendicular direction before them, with 
the right hand leaning on the pummel of 
the saddle, and inclining their bodies for- 
wards, they make a bow to the Sultan. 
AH at once they cried, Allahah iebark 
imor StcNno % “ God bless the life of our 
Lord after this salutation they retired 
and made room for others. The chief 
of every troop advancing a little, ap- 
proached the Sultan, made himself known, 
*nd commanded his troop to approach 
and retire. 

At some distance from the Sultan, 
several companies of his horse-guard, 

1 with 41 number of standards, and a 
band of di%ina and bagpipes, were 
drawn up ; close to him were his high 
officers, and some servants oh foot ; two 
„ pi the latter were always at the side of 


his horse, holding a silk handkerchief 
iu their hands to keep off the flics. 

The passages subjoined con- 
tain topographical particulars of 
Morocco fr*— 

The town of Marrakft, or Morocco, 
which is the ancient capital of the king- 
dom of the same name, has been ruined 
bp a number of successive wars, and de- 
' populated by the plague, and represents, 
at this moment, only a shadow of its for- 
mer prosperity, when it contained se\*en 
hundred thousand souls, whose industry 
maintained its agriculture, arts, and trade. 
It contains, at this moment, hardly thirty 
thousand inhabitants. 

The walls which surround it have sur- 
vived the ravages of time and of man, 
and give some proof of the former splen- 
dour of this place ; they embrace a cir- 
cumference of about seven miles, the in- 
terior of which is covered with ruins,, or 
converted into gardeus, the remainder 
forms the present town, and, although 
the walls of the houses are in a line, and 
form streets ; yet there are many great 
spaces left wholly nnoccupicd. 

I made a great many astronomical ob- 
servations, and found the longitude of my 
house, called Benharned Dugucli, and Si- 
tuated almost iu the centre of the circum- 
ference of the wall, to be 9° 55' 43" W. 
from the Observatory at Paris, the latti- 
tude 30° 37' 3" N. and the magnetical 
declination 20® 38' 40" W. 

The streets of the town are very une- 
veu in width, and the same street is, in 
some places, very large, and in others, 
very small. The entries to houses of con- 
sequence, are formed by lanes, so narrow 
andcrooked, that a horse can with diffi- 
culty pass them ; which enables the 
grandees, in times of rebelfion, to de«* 
fend their houses against the rabble, and 
also iu the different wars of the slierifs 
for the succession of the throue ; hence 
our or ' six men are sufficient to defend 
one of these lanes, and to make it unas-r 
sailable. The houses are like torts, and 
ipine was like a strong castle. 

The architecture of the housesof Mo- 
rocco is the same as that of the other ci- 
ties of the empire ; that is to say, the 
houses have a court-yard, with galleries, 
or corridors, surrounding them, with 
long and narrow rooms inside ; they 
have no light but from the doors. The 
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principal houses have two or more such 
court-yards ; 1 had five to mine. Very 
few mansions have windows towards the 
street. Several houses are built of stone, 
but most of them are made of mortar, 
composed of lime, earth, and -sand, which 
is beaten between two planks, fixed to 
the two surfaces of the wall, and this is 
called Tabbi. 

The city of Morocco contains several 
/public, or market places ; but, like the 
streets, they are not paved, and arc, 
therefore, very dirty when it rains, and 
covered with dust in dry weather. 
Amongst the great number of mosques 
at Morocco, six of them may be distin- 
guished for their size. The principal ones 
are El Ilutubiar, El Moagiun, and that 
of Benious, The mosque El Kutubia 
Stands by itself in the middle of a very 
large open square; it is of an elegant 
architecture, and its minaret, which is 
Very high, has great resemblance to that 
of Sallee. The mosque of Benious was 
built six hundred, and fifty-two years ago. 
It is of a large size, but of a strange con- 
struction, uniting ancient and modern 
.architecture, because a great part of it 
has been rebuilt in modern times. The 
mosque El Moagiun, which is about 
three hundred years old, stood near my 
bouse, and is really a magnificent build- 
ing : ten ministers are employed in its 
service ; their wages are but trifling, and 
have been assigned to them by the sultan 
from the funds of the mosque ; they are, 
therefore, like all other ministers of Mo- 
rocco, obliged to work, or to commit 
pious frauds Of talismans, &c. which they 
sell for the cure of diseases, poisoning, 
wounds, witchcraft, or other accedeuts, 
in. order to get their living. 

Of the matters personal to the 
author, the ensuing narrative of 
sufferings from thirst, in the de- 
sert* may be reckoned among the 
most striking : — 

This country is entirely without wa- 
iters, not a free is to be seen in it $ not a 
rock which can offer a shelter or shade— 
a transparent atmosphere, an intense sun, 
darting his beams upon our heads— a 
ground almost white, aud commonly of a 
concave form, like a burning glass- 
alight breezes, scorching like a flame : 
ouch is a faithful picture of this district, 
-through whlfch we were passing. 

Every man that we meet in this desert 


Is looked 'tipon as an enemy. Having die* 
covered about noon a man In arms, Ob 
horseback, who kept at a certain dfo- 
tance, my thirteen Bcduins united the 
moment they perceived him, darted like 
an arrow to overtake him, uttering loud 
cries, which they interrupted by expres- 
sions of contempt and derision $ as, 
“ What are you seeking my brother r* 
tc Where are you going my son ? As they 
made these exclamations, they kept play- 
ing with their guns over tlielr heads. 
The discovered Beduin profited of his ad- 
vantage, and fled into the mountains, 
where it was impossible to overtake him. 
We met no one else. 

We had now neither eaten nor drank 
since the preceding day ; our horses and 
other beasts were as destitute; though 
ever since nine in the evening we had 
travelled rapidly. Shortly after noon, 
we had not a drop of water remaining; 
and the men as well as the poor animals 
were worn out with fatigue. The mules, 
stumbling every moment with their bur- 
den, required assistance to lift them up 
agaiu, and to support their burden till 
they rose. This terrible exertion 
exhausted the little strength we bad 
left. 

At two in the afternoon a man drop- 
ped down as stiff as if he was dead, froip 
his great fatigue and thirst. 1 ut .ppcd 
with three or four of my people to nsaist 
him. The little wet which was ift in 
one of the leather budgets was squeezed 
out of at, and some drops of water pour- 
ed into the poor man’s mouth, hut with- 
out any effect. I began to feel that my 
own strengtli was beginning to forsake me* 
and becoming very weak I determined 
to mount on horseback, leaving the poor 
fellow behind. 

From this moment others of my cara- 
van began to drop successively, and there 
was no possibility of giving them assist- 
ance ; they wens abandoned to their ui*- 
happy destiny, as every one thought only 
of saving himself. Several mules with 
their burdens were left behind, and I 
found on my way two of my trunks on 
the ground, withdut knowing what was 
become of the mule's which had been car- 
rying them : the drivers had forsaken 
them, as well as the care of my effect*, 
and of my instruments. 

I looked upon this loss with tht great- 
est indifference, as if they had not 1 * 
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longed W me, and poshed on. Bat ray 
horse began now to tremble under me/ 
and yet* 6e was the strongest of the whole 
caravan. We proceeded in silent de- 
spair,. When I endeavoured to en- 
courage any of them to increase his pace, 
he answered me by looking steadily at 
me, and by putting his fore finger to his 
mouth, to indicate the great thirst by 
which he was affected. As I was 
reproaching our conducting officers for 
their inattention, which had occasioned 
this want of water, they excused them- 
selves by the uniting of the Oudias; 
€< and beside,** added they, “ do wc not 
suffer like the rest ?** Our fate was the 
more shocking, as every one of us was 
sensible of the impossibility of supporting 
the fatigue to the place where we were to 
meet with water again. At last, about 
four in the evening, I had tny turn, and 
fell down with thfrst and fatigue. ' 

Extended without consciousness on the 
ground in the middle of the desert, left 
only with four or five men, one of whom 
had dropped at the same moment with 
myself, and all without any means of as- 
sisting me, because they knew not where 
to find water, and if they had known it, 
they had not strength to fetch it — I 
should have perished with them on the 
spot, if Providence, by a kind of miracle, 
had%ot preserved us, 

Jfalf an hour had already elapsed since 
Ihadfolleq senseless to the ground, (as 
I have since been told,) when at some 
distance a considerable caravau, of more 
than two. thousand souls, was seen to be 
advancing. It was under the direction of 
a Fakih, or saint, called Sidi Alarbi, 
who ' was sent by the Sultan to Themsen 
orTremecen. Seeing us \n this distress- 
ing situation, he ordered some skins of 
water to be thrown over us. After I had 
received several of them over my face and 
hands, I recovered my senses, opened ray 
eyes, and looked around me, without 
being able to discern auy body, At last, 
bpfvever^ I distinguished seven or eight 
Sheri fs and Fakihs who, gave me their as- 
sistance, and shewed me much kindness. 
I endegvoured to speak to them, but an 
invincible knot in my fcroat seemed to 
hinder me; I could only make myself 
understood by signs, and by pointing to 
my mouth with my finger. 
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They continued pouring water ovei my 
face, arms, and hands; at last I was 
able to swallow small mouthfulls of water. 
This enabled me to ask “ who are you ?” 
When they heard me speak, and answer- 
ed me “fear nothing r far from being 
robbers , we are your friends,” and every 
one mentioned his name, I began by 
degrees to recollect their faces, but was 
not able to remember their names. They 
poured again over me a still greater quan- 
tity of water, gave me some to drink, fill- 
ed some of my leather bags, and left me 
in haste, as ‘every minute spent in this 
place was precious to them and could not 
be rcpaiicd. 

This attack of thirst is perceived all of 
a sudden by an extreme aridity of the 
skin ; the eyes appear to be bloody, the 
tongue and mouth, both inside and out- 
side, are covered with a crust of the 
thickucss of a crown-piece ; this crust is 
of a dark yellow colour, of an insipid 
taste, and of a consistence like the soft 
wax from a bee-hive. A faintness or 
languor takes away the power to move ; 
a kind of knot in the throat and dia- 
phragm, attended with great pain, inter- 
rupts respiration. Some wandering tears 
escape from, .the eyes, aipl at last the 
sufferer drops^own to the earth, and in 
a few moments looses all consciousness. 
These are. the symptoms which I remark- 
ed in my unfortunate fellowt-ravellers, 
and which I experienced myself. 

I got with difficultyon my horse again, 
and we proceeded on our journey. My 
Bcduins and my faithful Salem were gone 
in different directions to find out some 
water, and two hours afterwards they 
returned one after another, carrying $long 
with them some, good or bad water, as 
they had been able to find it ; every one 
presented to me part of what he had 
brought; 1 was obliged to taste jit, arid 
drank twenty times, but as soon as I 
swallowed it my mouth became as dry as 
before ; at last I was not able either to 
spit or speak. 

The work is illustrated by maps 
and very numerous French engrav- 
ings, the greater number of which 
are principally remarkable -for 
French minuteness ; but some are 
well executed, land, exhibit plead- 
ing landscapes^ 
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Batavian Society. 

On the Sunday preceding tlie departure 
of Governor Baffles from Balavja, the 
new President, Vice-President, and Offi- 
cers of the Batavian Society of Arts and 
Sciences, attended by Mr. Fnglehard, and 
several of the members of that Institu- 
tion, waited on Mr. Raffles, and deliver- 
ed the following Address, which was 
read by the Secretary : — 

“ The Hon. Thomas Raffles, Esq. Sfc. 

“ Hon. Sir,— On the occasion of your 
resigning the high office which you have 
so k4g and so ably filled in the Literary 
Scpety of Batavia, the members of that 
Society cannot refrain from expressing 
the sentiments of regret which they feel, 
both for the causes which led to that re- 
signation, and for the effect which we are 
apprehensive it will have on our future 
labours. 

“ From the state of decay into which 
the Literary Society of Batavia bad gra- 
dually 1’aUen, owing to a combination of 
unfortunate circumstances, it was your 
active exertions and unwearied zeal in the 
promotion of literature and science, that 
bid it rise once more, that favoured its 
proceedings, and has enabled it to resume 
its activity. We acknowledge this with 
gratitude and pride, sentiments that with 
as will ever distinguish the period while 
you presided over the Society you have 
recalled to a new existence. 

** Allow us then. Honourable Sir, to 
offer you the sincere expressions of our 
respect, regard, and attachment — of our 
anxiety to continue, aided by your cuires- 
pondence and assistance in Europe — of 
our wannest wishes for your complete re- 
covery — and our hopes that, in the career 
of active life to which your eminent abi- 
lities will hereafter doubtless call you, 
you may have leisure to devote some part 
of your time to those literary and scien- 
tific pursuits in which you are equally 
well qualified to take a conspicuous and 
important share. 

“Anxious to retain among us some du- 
rable memorial of the distinguished ho- 
nour we are now to lose, we beg to soli- 
cit your consent to authorize our agents 
in London to procure yoifr bust for us a3 
soon as possible after your arrival, to he 
placed in the Hall of our society, in that 
vacant niche which was intended to re- 
ceive the bust of our late noble and reve- 
red Patron, the Earl of Minto. The 
hopes we entertained on this point hav- 
iisg been, alas l disappointed, by the fatal 
event which deprived us of his distinguish- 
ed patronage and protection, we turn to 
you, Honourable Sir, as alone worthy to 
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replace him in our attachment and vene- 
ration. 

“ We have the honour to be, Hon. Sir, 

“ Your most obedient, attached, and 
faithful servants, 

“ J. Thos. Ross, President. 

“ R. V. Lutzow, V. President. 
“ P. Wedding, Holl. Sec. 

“ J. Du Pen, Eng. Sec. 

<|C Batavia, the 23d March, 1816.” 

To the above Address his Excellency 
returned a suitable reply. Referring to a 
recent discourse addressed by him to the 
Society on the occasion of his approach- 
ing departure, for an explanation of his 
sentiments on first accepting, and now 
vacating the chair in favour of the learn- 
ed Professor Ross, and expressing his 
deep sense of the additional honour which 
the Society had now conferred upon him, 
by this unexpected and unmerited mark 
of attention, his Excellency observed, 
that he felt himself ill qualified to receive 
at any rate the full measure of acknow- 
ledgment which the Society seemed desi- 
rous to express, the sole merit to which 
lie could admit any claim being that of 
having given the assistance and protec- 
tion of government to an institution which 
had for its object the most impoi^ant and 
most interesting pursuits of mankind. 
The Society bad on many occasions ex- 
pressed themselve3 in terms far too flat- 
tering, both of his qualifications and of 
his services — lie acknowledged himself a 
lover of literature, and at all times desi- 
rous of protecting and forwarding the 
pursuits of science and general know- 
ledge ; but he had no claims whatever, 
either on the score of his personal quali- 
fications, or of any services he might, from 
bis station at the head of the government, 
have been able to render the institution 
—to the consideration which was shewn 
to both in the Address now presented, he 
could only receive such expressions as 
arose from the warmth of their personal 
attachment towards him ; and on that 
accouut, however flattering and unmerit- 
ed might be the terms, he acknowledged 
that, viewing the Addres3 in this light, 
he received this expression of their senti- 
ments with the utmost gratification. 

His Excellency concluded by observing, 
that although every one must feel consci- 
ous how ill calculated his bust would be 
to supply the place of that intended to 
represent the late illustrious and ever-to- 
be -lamented Patron to the In>titutioi|, 
the Earl of Minto, he bad too much re- 
spect for the Society, and felt even their 
flattery too welcome to his breast, to re- 
fuse a compliance with their request. 

Vol. II. 2 N 
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Camphor-Wood. 


A correspondent of the Gazette de l’ Isle 
Saint Maurice (Isle of France) writes as 
follows “ In 1773, some days after one 
of the most dreadful storms ever experi- 
enced at the Isle of France, being in the 
quarter of Pamplcinousses in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Jardin du Hoi (Botanical 
Garden), I had the curiosity to go to see 
its ravages in this vast garden, which al- 
ready interested all the colony by the pro- 
digious assemblage which the iutcmlant 
of the colony, Mr. Poivrc, had made, of 
every description of foreign trees and 
plants, and by the astonishing industry 
with which Mr. Cere, the father, and su- 
perintendant of the garden, reared them. 
All were bent, rooted up, and torn up; 
hut in the midst of this general wreck, it 
was doubtful which ought to have excited 
most surprize, the frightful devastation, 
or the state in which was to he seen 
a young Camphor-Tree, placed nearly 
ill the middle of the garden, and of about 
the height of thirty or forty feet, which 
being neither rooted up nor bent, had not 
Buffered the slightest alteration even in 
its foliage, and exhibited the same fresh- 
ness as on the day preceding the storm. 
This contrast was so striking that one 
could scarcely believe one’s eyes. 

“ It is fort} -two years since I witnessed 
this phenomenon, and never could I for- 
get it. I have ever been surprized, that 
among a great number of persons who 
must have been informed of this prodigy, 
there has not been found any naturalist, 
chemist, or mariner who has reflected on 
the utility that might be drawn for navi- 
gation and commerce from this discovery, 
and that on this subject neither inquiry nor 
trial has been made — how docs it liappei- 
not to have attracted inquiry at Borneo, 
Japan or China, where the camphor-tree 
is indigenous, whether it experiences no 
alterations from storms or tempests, 
and it is to be so ; wherefore have nei- 
ther merchants nor mariners, made ex- 
periments upon shipping to ascertain whe- 
ther the gum, the leaves, or the wood of 
this wonderful tree have not the power of 
preserving ships at sea from the fury of 
storms and tempests V* 

NAUTICAL METEOROLOGY. 

The Hydrograplier of the East-India 
Company, James Horsburgh, Esq. bas 
lately published a tabular work, entiiuled 
u Atmospheric Register, or Weather- 
book,” intended to facilitate the use of 
the marine barometer, which is now con- 
sidered by ail scientific navigators, an ex- 
• cellent auxiliary towards the improvement 
of nautical knowledge. Mr. Horsburgh 
always attended carefully to the indica- 
tions of that instrument, whilst he had 
chArge of a ship $ and he states that he 


was seldom or ever deceived by it ; but 
on the contrary was often enabled to pre- 
pare for bad weather, and also obtained 
timely notice when storms were going 
to abate, which he could not otherwise 
have done. 

The commanders of the East India 
Company's ships seldom go to sea with- 
out a marine barometer ; and every ship 
in that service will in future be furnished 
with one of Horsburgh’s Registers, which 
will afford a more elegant and simple me- 
thod of delineating the range of the mer- 
cury, than by ciphers ; like the differ- 
ence between a written description of any 
coast, and an outline chart of the same. 

If introduced into the royal-navy, the 
llydrographer of C. I s confident the 
marine barometer would tend much to 
the security of many ships of war, in 
places subject to storms, such as the 
North-Atlautic ocean, particularly on the 
coasts of New foundland and Nova-Scotia ; 
in the English and Irish channels during 
the winter months ; on the Cape of Good 
Hope and Mauritius station during the 
unfavourable monsoon, &c. 

This weather-book consists of twelve 
folio sheets, to serve for three years. At 
the sides of cadi sheet, the graduations of 
the marine-barometer are delineated in 
inches and tenths, as on that instrument , 
and extend from side to side. At the 
top are the days of the month, marked by 
strong vertical midnight lines ; each day 
being divided by three faint lines repre- 
senting (i A.M., M., ami 6 P.M. At the 
bottom under each day are three separate 
places, one for each succeeding year, in 
which should be registered the height of 
the thermometer, the latitude, the longi- 
tude, the' direction and strength of the 
wind, with other useful remarks on the 
state of the weather, &c. The years 
should be inserted at the sides of the 
sheet respectively. After the title at the 
top of each sheet, the month should be 
annexed with the first year, and the fol- 
lowing two years as they occur. The 
name of the sea or place, may also be 
annexed to each year, at the top of the 
monthly sheet. The phases of the moon, 
perigee and apogee, should be marked 
with the customary characters of the 
Almanacs, above A.M, or P.M. on the 
days they happen. When the sun enter- 
eth any sign of the zodiac, it may be 
marked with the customary symbolic 
character over the day, at the top of the 
sheet. All which are found in the Ephe- 
meris ; observing that the perigee and 
greatest parallax, and apogee or least pa- 
rallax of the moon correspond toge- 
ther. 

In order to make practical use of these 
blank forms, the author lias subjoined the 
following directions : — 

*' Observe the height of the mercury 
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when the barometer is steady : if the 
ttlotron of the ship produce much oscilla- 
tion, take its height near the minimum, 
as the mercury is propelled upwards in 
the tube by that motion. Make a dot 
with a pen or pencil, corresponding to 
the height of the barometer at the time, 
A.M. or P.M. under the day of observa- 
tion. Its height may be registered daily, 
as often as circumstances require ; and a 
line, drawn through the dots when con- 
venient, daily or weekly, will exhibit the 
range of the barotnetei ; which line, 
during the first year, mark by a succes- 
sion of minute dots ; during the second 
year, by a broken line ; and during the 
third by a Wavy line; upon each month- 
ly sheet, to distinguish the annual ranges 
of the barometer from each other. At 
low stations of the barometer, capital 
initial letters should he placed to mark 
the wind's force : viz. S. (4. for a strong 
gale, T. a tempest, H. a hurricane, A 
hygrometer would be an useful addition 
to the register. Circumstantial remarks 
relating to the fall of the barometer prior 
to gales of wind, may be recorded on the 
back of the monthly sheet, if there be 
not sufficient room otherwise.*’ 

These twelve register sheets are pre- 
ceded by an introductory sheet, pre- 
senting a specimen of such registry as 
Is hereby recommended accompanied by 
the following explanation v — 

“ This diagram exhibits, the range of 
the mercury in a marine barometer, dur- 
ing the month of May 1815, observed by 
Captain Hazil Hall in H. M. S. Victor, 
when passing South Africa. It will be 
perceived in this diagram, that whenever 
the mercury fell so low as 29*60, a gale 
followed; and as this happened five times 
in May, it may be assumed as a general 
rule for this month and place, that when 
the mercury approaches 22*70 inches, then 
29*65, a gale may be expected, and if it 
reach 29*60, a gale is certain. The mer- 
cury always rose as the gale abated, and 
when it. reached near 30, the weather be- 
came fair. If it did not rise so high, but 
kept oscillating between 29*70, and 29*90, 
the weather remained unsettled. Al- 
though some of these gales came on sud- 
denly, the appearance of the weather 
giving no notice of their approach, yet the 
barometer always gave warning a consi- 
derable time previously : and except on 
the gale of the 19th (May) it always rose 
as the gale began ; and on the 10th and 
23d even before its commencement. Pre- 
vious to the gale of the 19th, the baro- 
meter fell very gradually for three days; 
on the 18th at 4 P.M. it had fallen to 
29^J9, its minimum during this gale ; 
uhbrtly after it rose to 29*65, continuing 
to Tour twelve hours before the gale came 
on ; but it did not, as usual begin to rise 
Utoncb, noruntil five or six hours after- 


ward, when it rose rapidly near to thirty 
inches, the gale still continuing ; which 
seems uncommon : but when the baro- 
meter had reached this height, the gajfe 
quickly abated, and as it took off, the 
barometer fell again. In the other gales 
which were short, the barometer rose at 
once ; hut in this gale of the 19th, which 
lasted nearly twenty-four hours, and was 
very violent, it did not rise immediately. 
Perhaps approach to the land might have 
disturbed its uniformity so remarkable in 
other instances ; for the land was seen 
on the morning of the 19th, just as the 
gale coiumeuced, distant about fifteen 
leagues, bearing N. The utility of know- 
ing when a gale is coming on, and when 
it is going to take off, is very important 
at aT times, particularly off the Cape 
(G. H.) iu winter, when westerly gkles 
are frequent ; and if every advantage be 
not takeu of the short intervals of fine 
weather, the voyage is greatly prolonged. 
Nothing harasses the crew so much as 
shortening sail at night when an unex- 
pected gale comes on, and the apprehen- 
sion of haring to repeat this prevents sail 
being made again, when the gale appears 
to be moderating. Now, in both cases, 
the marine barometer by anticipating the 
gale, enables the officer to shorten sail at 
leisure before it comes ; and on the other 
hand, by shewing when it is going to 
abate, allows him to make sail with con- 
fidence, thus embracing the earliest op- 
portunity of advancing on his course ; 
which lie otherwise would be prevented 
from doing, by the fear of the gale recom- 
mencing. The attentive navigator ought 
to keep in mind that the barometer some- 
times falls considerably before heavy rain, 
although not accompanied by much wind ; 
likewise, that in the northern hemisphere 
and open sea it rises with N. winds, and 
falls with S. winds ; which by coming 
from the torrid zone are more rarefied 
than the former. In the southern he- 
misphere the reverse takes place; tor 
there the barometer rises with S. and 
falls with N. winds ; so that in a 
high Southern latitude the barometer will 
stand higher during a southerly gale, than 
it would do if the wind blew with equal 
force from the N. The diurnal tides of 
the atmosphere between the tropics may 
also be noticed ; which are regular in the 
ocean in settled weather, between lati- 
tude 27° N. and 27 g S. and sometimes 
perceptible a little beyond these limits. 
Here the barometer rises and fall# twice 
every twenty-four hours, about six or 
seven hundred parts of an inch near the 
equator, and towards the tropics, if wot 
disturbed by the vicinity of land, or by 
unsettled weather : the maximum of the 
dux is about 10 A.M. and 10 P.M, and 
the minimum of the reflux about 4 A.M, 
and 4 P.M. In high latitudes, the ma-* 

2 N 2 
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riue barometer is a true harbinger of 
tempestuous weather : also between the 
parallels of 14° and 26° latitude north or 
south, the space more particularly subject 
to hurricanes, it will seldom or ever fail 
to foretel these terrible storms. In the 
ocean, far from land, gales or storms of 
long duration are never experienced, 
within 9« of the equator : but whirlwinds, 
Or sudden squalls of short continuance, 
are liable tohappen there without affecting 
the barometer, which is seldom much dis- 
turbed by these in any part of the globe. 
Every ship destined on a long voyage, 
such as that to India, ought to have two 
of these registers ; one hook to be a daily 
register of the barometer throughout the 
year and the voyage, the other hook to be 
a local register, where storms arc more 
particularly liable to happen : viz. such 
places as the China-sea, in the vicinity of 
the islands Mauritius and Bourbon, Cape 
of Good Hope, and North Atlantic ocean. 
By registering in this hook the height of 
the barometer when gales of wind happen 
at particular places, they will appear on 
the same sheet for three years, and on a 
second sheet for the following three years ; 
thus successively, by referring to tiie re- 
gister sheet of atiy number of hooks for a 
particular place, the height of the baro- 
meter will be seen at one view, when 
storms may reasonably be expected at 
that place.’ * 

To the foregoing remarks of Captain 
Hall, the following may not be inapplica- 
ble. — The great utility of the marine ba- 
rometer for indicating bad weather, by 
keeping a legister of it in the simple and 
conspicuous form of a diagram, will rea- 
dily be perceived by every navigator of 
common understanding, on inspection of 
the introductory sheet given by way of 
example. Were the marine barometer 
brought into general use, aud registered 
in this manner, a correct knowledge would 
soon he acquired of the approach of gales 
of wind and storms in every part of the 
world frequented by navigators, conform- 
ably to the fall of the barometer as con- 
nected with the season of the year, and 
the direction of the wind. These regis- 
ters would likewise afford valuable ob- 
servations and materials for the learned 
meteorologist, thereby enabling him to 
approximate to a true theory of winds and 
storms throughout the surface of the 
-globe. To demonstrate the groat utility 
of the barometer, even in low latitudes 
within the tropics, where it has been 
considered of no use by many persons, 
Mr. Horsburgh cites the following 
cases 

** In the China sea, the ships Neptune 
and Scaleby Castle were in latitude 19° 
47' N. longitude 114° 50' E. at noqn 28th 
September, 1809. Wind increasing at 


N. N. W. which before was light and va- 
riable. At 4 P. M. barometer 29. 50, 
having fallen from 28* 85, in 12 hours 
previous to the heavy gale now blowing 
at N. N. W. At 10 P. M. barometer down 
to 28* 50, a hurricane at N. fore-top-mast 
blew away, having lost the mizen-mast 
and quarter-gallery at 9 P. M. At 12 P.M. 
barometer 28* 30. At 3 A. M. 28* 40 : 
hurricane at N. E. after which it gradu- 
ally rose ; the wind veering to E. and S. E. 
abating considerably at 6 A. M. The 
True Briton of 1200 tons, perished, with 
all her crew, in this tempest. In the 
China sea, the Elphinstone and Wexford 
w T ere in 17° 6' N. 115° 51' E. at noon, 
28th September, 1810, with a hard gale 
of wind at N. barometer 29* 50, having 
fallen from 29* 85, its station at noon of 
the preceding day ; the wind then moder- 
ated. The barometer continued falling 
till 9 A.M. 29th, then at 29* 3, its mi- 
nimum in this gale, which had increased 
to a violent storm, veering from N.to W. 
At noon 29th, barometer 29* 7 ; wind 
round to S. a severe storm : at l P. M. 
the barometer was broken by a sea, which 
stove in the cabin hulk-head ; soon after 
were obliged to cut away the inizen-mast; 
and as the ship lay water-logged, with 
her main yard-arm in the sea, were 
obliged to cut away the. main-mast. At 
2 P. M. the Wextord’s barometer began 
to rise ; and soon afterward the violence 
of the wind gradually abated. In . the 
China sea, the outward-bound ships were, 
on the 9tli of September, 1812, in 16° 20' 
N. lid 0 ' E. when the barometer of the 
Elphinstone fell greatly, and enabled Cap- 
tain Craig, of that ship, to prepare for a 
storm which soon commenced at W. and 
until near noon of the following day it 
blew furiously. In this storm the Ciren- 
cester and his Majesty’s ship Theban 
were dismasted ; but the Elphinstone sus- 
tained no damage.” 

The following case Mr. Horsburgh 
states from his own experience : 

“ In the China sea, in latitude 15° N. 
longitude 109° 30' E. the barometer in 
the Anna stood at 29* 68 at noon 19th 
July, 1804, being then close to the coast 
of Cochin-China : it afterwards fell gra- 
dually to 24* 40, then more rapidly to 
29* 16 at noon ; 22d, a heavy gale of 
wind having commenced at N. N. W. on 
the preceding day : the wind changed 
from N. W. to W. on the 22d, afterwards 
suddenly toS. W. and S. on the 23d, still 
blowing very severe, and the barometer 
down to 29* 5, at 2 P. M. this day, then 
in 19* 30' N. the barometer now began 
to rise ; at 12 P. M. it was at 29. 44, 
when the violence of the wind abated, 
and veered to S. E. being full moon, and 
having passed the meridian. This gale 
having been anticipated by the barometer, 
we were prepared for it, antf the Anna 
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sustained no injury : whereas the Portu- 
guese ship St. Antonio, near us at the 
commencement of the gale, cut away her 
main-mast, and was driven upon a reef of 
the Paracels, where she was lost. Part 
of her crew perished ; the commander I 
saw after at Canton, who had drifted to 
the island Aainan on a raft, with some of 
h'S people ; atid was then suffering from 
excessive fatigue he had undergone. The 
barometer falls greatly before and during 
toy-foo:u>$ near the coast of China; and 
near the Japan isles. The Russian cir- 
cumnavigator, Captain Krusenstern, in- 
formed me that the mercury fell below 
the graduated scale of 27 inches in his 
barometer, during the progress of a toy- 
foong" 

Mr. Horsburgh also mentions that 
Rear-admiral S ? r P. Durham has also 
stated, that during a cruise on the coast 
of France in winter, the marine ba- 
rometer saved in wear and tear upwards 
of 1000/. to government , exclusive of much 
comfort and ease afforded thereby to the 
crew of his ship. That scientific artist, 
Mr. E. Troughton, of Fleet-street, Lon- 
don, applies distilled quicksilver to fill 
the marine barometers constructed by 
him ; which is found to answer well, and 
the oscillations of his barometers are not 
so great in stormy weather, as in those 
instruments of inferior quality. 

Mr. Horsburgh has lately given to the 
public— 

1. An eye-sketch of a supposed anchor- 
age at (rough’s island, by Captain Rich- 
ardson and L. Fitzmaurice, master of his 
Majesty’s ship Semiramis, in December 
1813. (Horsburgh, 4 April, 1816.) 

This sketch bears the following de- 
scriptive text : 

* c At the E. N. E. side of the island it 
is thought a ship might anchor in 15 to 
17 fathoms ; and water with facility : from 
Hence she would have a free passage out 
to sea with all winds in moderate weather. 
Noith part of the island is in latitude 
40° 18' S. longitude 9® 43' W. Varia- 
tion = 11° 50' W”— (N. B. in 1811, it 
was 10° 30* W.) 

2. Plan or eye-sketch of the Bird Is- 
lands, Doddington Rock, and adjacent 
coast, by L. Fitzmaurice, master R. N. 
March, 18 14. — (Horsburgh, 4 April, 18 1 6.) 

Upon this plan is the following textual 
explanation : — 

“ • Creek where the boats landed.— 
f Inlets where boats may also land. — 
+ Pile of stones or monument, raised by 
the chief mate of the Doddington, over 
his wife, whose body had been washed on 
shore from the wreck of that ship in 
1756. 


* Sec Diego Alvarez. 

* 1 1 References to corresponding mark,® on the 
chart. 


“ Bird Island is in latitude 33° 48 # S. 
longitude 26° 29' E. or 12 leagues E| S. 
from Cape Recife by compass. Varia- 
tion=28$ W. in 1814. The bearings art, 
all magnetic in this sketch ; and the 
soundings in fathoms: bottom mostly 
rocky, hut best for an anchorage near the 
main [land]. 

“ Were these islands minutely examin* 
ori, probably some spots of good anchor- 
ing ground would be found, where a ship 
in distress might find shelter under them 
from a south-west or southerly gale. 
The coast opposite to the islands seemed 
to consist of 3teep inaccessible cliffs and 
sand-liills ; aud the heavy surf on the 
beach rendered landing impracticable. 
The soundings near the Doddington rock 
were not ascertained ; but in the stream 
of it there is probably deep water from 
45 to 50 fathoms ; as, a little way out- 
side the islands, the depths are from 30 
to 40 fathoms.” 

In the present number of this Journal, 
(page 244) is inserted the commencement 
of a most, interesting paper, being a poli- 
tical commentary on the British Govern- 
ment in India, from the pen of a native 
writer. 

Some persons who have been in India, 
have entertained a notion that the Seir 
Mutakharin is not the production of a 
native of Hindostan, nor originally writ- 
ten in Persic, but that it is entirely an 
English fabrication, compiled by a French- 
man of the name of Mustapha, who adopt- 
ed the AJahommedan faith, and who re- 
sided many years in Calcutta. This con- 
jecture is totally destitute of foundation. 
It is true that Mustapha who talks Persi- 
an with great fluency, translated the Seir 
Mutakharin into broken and unintelligible 
English, and he printed his translation in 
Calcutta in 1789, in three volumes quar- 
to. The original Persic work was un- 
questionably wiitten by Gholam Hossein 
Khan, a man equally known in Hindos • 
tan, by the respectability of his family, 
and the reputation of his talents. He was 
well known to Sir William Jones, who, 
in his discourse to the Asiatic Society, on 
Asiatic history speaks of him and hie 
work in the following terras : — “ For mo- 
dern Indian history we have ample mate- 
rials in Persian, from Ali of Yezd, to 
Gholaum Hussain, whom many of us per- 
sonally know, and whose impartiality de- 
serves the highest applause ; though his 
unrewarded merit will give no encourage- 
ment to other contemporary historians, 
who, to use his own phrase in a letter to 
myself, may, like him, consider plain 
truth as the beauty of historical compo- 
sition." 

Of this history very few copies have 
been made, We believe that two only 
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have been brought to England. The one 
of these, at present in our possession, be- 
longs to the valuable collection of Richard 
Jotrnson, Esq. ; the other is amongst the 
Asfhtfc manuscripts which Sir William 
Jonds presented to the Royal Society, and 
*ftlch, in his letter to Sir Joseph Ranks, 
that accompanied them, he requests that 
all men of learning may be admitted to 
inspect and peruse. We should have 
printed the original of the chapter of the 
Seir Mutakharin, here presented to the 
public, were it not for the space which it 
would necessarily occupy, to the exclusion 
of other matter. 

IN THE PRESS. 

The vEgix of England ; being a collec- 
tion of those admirable and eloquent Ad- 
dresses, in which have been communicat- 
ed the Thanks of Parliament to those 
Officers of the Navy and Army, whose 
eminent services during the Wars of the 
French Revolution have so essentially con- 
tributed to the glory of the British Arms. 
To which will be added Notes Biographi- 
cal and Military. By Maurice Evans, Na- 
vy and Army Agent. 

“ I am sure I speak the language of 
the House, when I say that is impossible 
to find any where the glory of our arms 
so well described, as in those brilliant 
displays of eloquence.’ * Lord Castle - 
reach’s Speech, Mat/ 20, 1816. 

To advance any thing by way of argu- 
ment on the propriety of such a collection 
as the present, would be to suppose the 
British people dead to the noblest sympa- 
thies of human nature ; and to conceive 
those, who have been the means of so 
much national glory, insensible to its fair- 
est rewards ! 

To bdtlh it is supposed it may be useful 
and interesting : the former will thus re- 
tract the sentiments by which they were 
actuated ftt the progressive stages of so 
long a pferiod of war ultimately success- 
ful, when their representatives prepared 
for them this ‘British ovation — the latter, 
with What prompt consideration their 
eduhtty appfcftfded their valour. The one 
will be led more duly to appreciate ser- 
vices ho longer necessary : the other, in 
retirement, to preserve for the future, 
qualities so judiciously rewarded. 

A Collection like the present should be 
particularly dear to us also, since this 
sp&ies of tritiihph is peculiar to ourselves. 
Amcfrlg the Greeks and RomatfS, those 
mighty masters in war and eloquence, it 
tfo place : it was fbr a British ’Se- 
nate adhere to conceive so exquisite a te- 
ward for unexampled merit. 

Occupied In the Ordinary interests of 
the estimable part of ihe community, to 
whom these delightful effusions relate, 
the Editor feUKtii fcfe lias not stepped out 
of iris ft his ftbbhrt to 


the agreeable agency of obtaining for 
those, who know only how to deserve 
fame, their share in the records of naval 
and military glory. 

Mr. Charles Bell will soon publish, in 
octavo. Surgical Observations on Cases 
in Cancer. 

M. Devisscher, from the university of 
Paris, has in the press, Grammaire de 
Lhomond, or the Principles of the French 
Language, grammatically explained in 
twelve lessons. 

Abraham Lockett, Esq. Captain in the 
East-lndia Company’s service, is prepar- 
ing for publication, Travels from Calcut- 
ta to Babylon ; including Strictures on 
the history of that ancient metropolis, 
and Observations made among its ruins ; 
illustrated by engravings. 

The Rev. Thomas Maurice, author of 
Indian Antiquities, lias in the press, in 
quarto, Observations on the Ruins of Ba- 
bylon, as recently visited and described 
by Claudius James Rich, Esq. Resident for 
the East- India Company at Bagdad. 

Mr. J. Wardrop will soon publish, Es- 
says on the Morbid Anatomy of the Hu- 
man Eye, Vol. ii, illustrated by coloured 
engravings. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
1814, will soon appear, in one thick 
volume. 

Mr. J. W. Lake is preparing a Volume 
of Poems for publication. 

Neuman’s Spanish Dictionary, greatly 
improved by Mr. Brown, will soon ap- 
pear. The words added exceed 3000, 
and include the terms of art, manufac- 
tures, and commerce. 

NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

ARTS (FINK). 

An Essay on Trees in Landscape : or 
an attempt to show the propriety and im- 
!>ortance of characteristic expression in 
this branch of art, and the means of pro- 
ducing it, with examples. By the late 
Edward Kennion, F.S.A, The work Ss 
now complete, elephant 4to. Price 31. 
13s. 6d. in boards. The examples, which 
are contained in 50 plates, combine the 
rudiments, with finished views of all the 
principal forest trees which are found in 
Great Britain. 

The Architecture, Antiquities, and 
Landscape Scenery of Hindoostan. By 
Thomas and William Daniel]. Reduced 
from tlieir folio edition of the same work, 
and carefully copied under their direction. 
3 Vols. imp. 4 to. 181. 18s. boards. Coik 
taining 150 prints. Parts I. to VI. may 
be had separate. Price 31. 3s. each. 

A Catalogue Raisonnl of the Pictures 
now exhibiting in Pall-Mall. Copy '4to. 
2s. fid. A SeMn* Part w$R ippatf* in a 
few days. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

A Memoir of Major-General Sir R. R. 
Gillespie, Knight, Commander of the most 
Honourable Order of the Bath, &c. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

A short Memoir of the Life of the late 
Right Honourable Richard Brinsley She- 
ridan ; being an attempt to draw a true 
estimate of his character, as it may regard 
posterity. To which is added, a report 
of his celebrated Speech delivered on the 
following days in Westminster Hall ; 
June 3d, 6th, 10th, and 13th, 1788, on 
his summing up the evidence of the Begum 
charge, in the Trial of Warren Hastings, 
Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

BOTANY. 

The Botanist's Companion ; or, an In- 
troduction to the Knowledge of Practical 
Botany, and the Uses of Plants, either 
growing wild in Great Britain, or culti- 
vated for the purposes of Agriculture, 
Medicine, Rural Economy, or the Arts ; 
on a new plan. By William Salisbury. 
2 Vols. 12mo. 12s. boards. 

The Florist’s Manual; or, Hints for 
the Construction of a Gay Ftowcr Garden : 
with Observations on the best method of 
preventing the Depredations of Insects, 
&c. By tiie Authoress of Botanical Dia- 
logues, and Sketches of the Physiology of 
Vegetable Life. 12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 
Illustrated by two engraved Plates. 

DIVINITY. 

The Fourth Part of Dr. Marsh’s The- 
ological Lectures relating to the Inter- 
pretation of Prophecy. 

Considerations on the Doctrine of Re- 
ganeration : in the sense in which that 
term is used in the Church of England, in 
lier public formularies : respectfully ad- 
dressed to the Clergy. By the Rev. 
Charles Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum. 
2s. 6d. 

The History of the Destruction of Je- 
rusalem, as connected with the Scripture 
Prophecies. By the Rev. Geo. Wilkins, 
A. M. 8vo. 11. bds. 

A Reply to the Rev. James Yates' Vin- 
dication of Unitarianism. By Ralph 
Wardlaw. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

A Catechism of the Christian Religion, 
in fifty- two sections, desigued as a Sun- 
day Evening exercise for families, semi- 
naries, and the Bible Class of Sunday 
Schools ; in which the more important 


A Sermon preached in Charlotte Chg- 
pel, Edinburgh, on Monday, June 24, 
1816, at an ordination held by the Rt. 
Rev. Daniel Saudford, D, D. aud now 
published at the request of the Bishop 
and the Clergy present. By the Rev. R* 
Morehead, A.M. Is. 

DRAMA. 

An Impartial View of the Stage ; from 
the days of Garrick and Rich, to the pre- 
sent period : of the causes of its degene- 
rated and declining state ; and showing 
the necessity of a reform in the system* 
as the only means of giving stability to 
the present property of the two winter 
theatres. By Drauiaticus. 8vo. 2s. 

The Theatrical Inquisitor and Monthly 
Mirror. Volume the Eighth ; embellished 
with whole length portraits, in character 
(together with their exact costume) of 
Mr. C. Kemble, Miss Kelly, Miss Hughes, 
Mr. Abbott, Mrs. Horn, and Mr. J. John- 
stone. 15s. 6d. bds. 

EDUCATION. 

The History of England, in easy dia- 
logues, written by a Lady for the use of 
her own children. Is. 6d. 

Geography, in easy Dialogues, by the 
same author, Is. 

The Ruby Ring ; or, the Transforma- 
tions, a poem. By Eli/a Lucy Leonard. 
18mo. 4s. 

Anecdotes, Religious, Moral, and En- 
tertaining ; alphabetically arranged, and 
interspersed with a variety of useful ob- 
servations. By the late Rev. Chas. Buck. 
Vol. 3, 12mo. 5s. bds. 

MILITARY. 

An Essay on the Principles of Con- 
struction of Military Bridges, and the 
passage of Rivers in Military operations. 
Containing an introductory section on .the 
motion of water in rivers, with practical 
deductions relative to the application* 
construction, and security of the different 
natures of bridges ; and some observa- 
tions on fords. The work contains plans 
and descriptions of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s celebrated rope bridges across* the 
Tagus and the Adour. By Colonel Sir 
H. Douglas, Bt. F.R.S. Illustrated by 
thirteen plates. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

The Royal Military Calendar r con- 
taining the Services of the Generals, Co- 
lonels, and Lieutenant-Colonels, from 
their entrance into the army, &c. 0vo. 
11. 13s. fid. bds. 


points of faith and practice are expressed 
in the language of the holy scriptures, the 
fathers, reformers, aud the Church of 
England. By the Rev. J. Sutcliffe. 18mo. 
Is. 9d. bound. 

A Sermon, preached at Wakefield, May 
30, 1816, at the Visitation of the Rev. 
Archdeacon Markham, M. A. By the 


novels. 

Edgar : a National Tale. By J^s 
Appleton, author of Private Education, 
&c. 3 Vol. 12mo. 11. Is. bd 9 . 

Self-Deception ; a Novel, in a series 
of letters. By Miss E. Parker, Autlmr 
of Aretas, &c. &c. 1 VqL I%o* I#s. 
boards. 


Rev. C. Bird, M. A. Rector of High Hoy- Tales of To-day ; by Mrs. Isaacs : 
land. 4 to. Is. 6d. eont^jjpg $e l 
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Juliet; the Two Sisters. 3 Vol. 12mo. 
11. 4s. bds. 

MEDICINES. 

Practical Observations on tlie Diseases 
of the Urinary Orgaus ; particularly 
those of the Bladder, Prostate Gland, and 
Urethra. Illustrated by cases and engrav- 
ings. By John Howship, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in London. 
With four coloured plates. 8vo. 15s. 
boards. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, pub- 
lished by the Medical and Chirurgiral 
Society of London. Vol 7, Part 1, 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

An Introduction to Comparative Ana- 
tomy and Physiology ; being the two in- 
troductory lectures delivered at the Royal 
College of Surgeons, on the 21st and 
25th of March, 1816. By Win. Lawrence, 
F.R.S. Professor of Anatomy and Sur- 
gery to the College, &c. 8vo. 6s. bds. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, exhibiting a concise view of the 
latest and most important discoveries in 
Medicine, Surgery and Pharmacy. No. 
47, Price 3s. 

A Tresitise on the nature and cure of 
Gout ; comprehending a general view of 
a morbid state of the digestive orerans ; 
and of regimen : with some observations 
on Rheumatism. By Charles Scudamoi e, 
M.D. Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, of the Medical and Chirur- 
gical Society of London, &c. &c. 8vo. 
12s. boards. 

Volume XXXVIII, Part II, of the New 
Cyclopaedia ; or Universal Dictionary of 
Arts, Sciences, and Literature. l>y 
Abraham Rees, D.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. &c. 
Part 2, 4to. 11. boards. — Royal Paper, 
11. 16s. 

Anecdotes, Medical, Chemical, and 
Chirurgical; collected, arranged, arid 
transmuted. By an Adept. 2 Vol. 12mo. 
10s. bds. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Pamphleteer, No. XV. containing, 
1. The Speech of J. C. Curwen, Esq. 
M. P. in the House of Commons, on the 
28th of May 1816, on a Motion for a 
Committee for taking into consideration 
tlie State of the Poor Laws. 2. A Dis- 
sertation on the Eleusinian and Bacchic 
Mysteries. By Thomas Taylor. 3. A 
Discourse delivered to the Literary and 
Scientific Society at Java on the 10th of 
September, 1815. By the Hon. T. S. 
Raffles, President. 4. Some Remarks on 
the Mildew of Wheat, and the Choice of 
Seed Corn, particularly in reference to 
an Hypothesis of Sir Joseph Banks, K.B.C. 
5. Letters on the Present State of the 
Agriculturallnterest; addressed to Charles 
Forbes, Esq. M. P. by the Rev. A. Crom- 
bie, L. L. D. 6. Simple Measures, by 
which the Recurrence of Famine may be 


prevented, and the Pressure of the Poor 
Laws greatly abated, by a slight and 
partial Change in our common Agricul- 
tural Practice. By W. Richardson, D. D. 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
7. Thoughts on the Present Crisis, in a 
Letter from a [Constituent to his Repre- 
sentative. By W. Peter, Esq. 8. On the 
Punishment of Death. By John William 
Polidore, M. D. (Original.) 

Parliamentary Debates. Volume XXX II. 
Being the First of the late Session of Par- 
liament. Royal 8 vo. U. 1U. bds.-— 
1/. 15 j. half-bound, Russia. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical 
Journal. No. 52, Price 6s. 

The Official Navy List, for August , 
1816 ; containing the Destination of each 
ship, Ac. Published by authority. Is. 6d. 

The Quarterly Review, Number XXIX. 

The British Review, No. XV. 8vo. 
Price 6‘s. 

Encyclopaedia Edinensis ; or, Diction- 
ary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous 
Literature. In six volumes 4ro ; illus- 
trated by not fewer than one hundred 
and eighty engravings. By James Millar, 
M. D. &c. Ac. Part II, Pi ice 8>. 

The Colonial Journal, No. II, (conti- 
nued Quarterly,) containing, beside va- 
rious Miscellaneous articles of Colonial 
information, a full and faithful report 
(the only one hitherto printed) of the 
speeches of Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Pallmer, 
Mr. G. Watson Taylor, Mr. Barham, Mr. 
Ponsouby, Lord Castlercagh, Mr. Brough- 
am, Mr. Canning, Sir Samuel Romiiiy, 
Mr. Grant, Sir J. Beresford, Mr. Man- 
ning, and Mr. Baring, on Wednesday the 
lilth of June, 1816, on tlie motion of Mr. 
Wilberforce, for papers relating to the 
slaves in the West India Islands, and on 
Mr. Pal liner’s amendment. The press 
of matter, unquestionably of the first in- 
terest to a great proportion of the readers 
of the Colonial Journal, and the parti 
cular time of its occurrence, have ren- 
dered it necessary to postpone the publi- 
cation of No. 2 beyond the usual time. 
The days of publication, are the first 
of January, April, July, and October; 
and these periods will be punctually ad- 
hered to, except when, from any pecu- 
liar occurrence, a delay would be desir- 
able even to the readers. 

PII1L0L0GV. 

The Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage ; in which the words are deduced 
fyom their Originals, and illustrated in 
their different significations, by exam- 
ples from the best writers ; to which arc 
prefixed, a history of the language, a fid 
an English Grammar. By Samuel John- 
son, L. L. D. With numerous correc- 
tions, and with the addition of many 
thousand words, by the Rev. Henry J- 
Todd, M. A. F. S. A. Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary to his Majesty, and Keeper of the 
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Archbishop of Canterbury’s Records.— 
Part VI, 4to. price 11. is. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Considerations on the Present Political 
State of India ; embracing Observations 
on the Character of the Natives, on the 
Civil and Criminal Courts, the Admini- 
stration and State of Justice, the Land- 
tenure, the Condition of the Peasantry, 
and the Internal Police of our Eastern 
dominions ; intended chiefly as a Manual 
of Instruction in their duties, for the 
younger .servants of the Company. By 
Alexander Fraser Tyller, late Assistant 
Judge in the 24 Pergunnahs, Bengal Es- 
tablishment. Second Edition, 2 vols. 
8vo. 18s. bds. 

Conversations on Political Economy ; 
in which the Elements of that Science 
arc familiarly explained. By the Author 
of Conversations on Chbmistrv. 12mo. 
9s. bds. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Lysons’s Britannia, containing Cum- 
berland, with numerous engravings of 
Views, Antiquities, &c. Vol. 7, 4to. 31. 3s. 
bds. ; imp. pa. pr. imp. 61. 6s. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
County Palatine of Durham. Vol. I. By 
Robert Surtees, of Mainsforth, Esq.F. S. A. 
Folio, twenty plates, 61. 6s. bds. ; 1. pa. 
101. 10s. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
County of Hertford. By Robert Clutter- 
buck, of Watford, Esq. F. S. A. Folio, 
twenty plates, 81. 8s. bds, ; large paper, 
151.15s. 

A Graphical Illustration of Canterbury 
Cathedral, in twenty highly finished 
plates, accompanied by a History and De- 
scription of that venerable fabric. By 
William Woolnoth. Royal 4to. 31. 3s. 
bds. ; pr. imp. 4to. 51. 5s. 

A History of Hartlepool. By Sir Cuth- 
bert Sharp, Kt. F. S. A. 8vo. with nu- 
merous embellishments, 11. Is. bds. 

The History of CrQwland Abbey : di- 
gested from the materials collected by 


Mr. Gough, &c. By Benjamin Holdich. 
8vo. two plates, 9s. bds. 

Britannia Depicta ; being a Series of 
Views of the most interesting and pic- 
turesque Objects in the several Counties 
of Great Britain ; engraved from draw- 
ings by J. Farington, Esq. R. A. Con- 
taining twenty-eight Views in Cumber- 
land. Part VII, price 31. 15s. ; proof 
imp. 61. 6s. 

TRADE. 

The Auctioneer’s Pocket Companion, 
and Complete Ready Reckoner; compri- 
sing Tables for readily ascertaining the 
amount of duty on any sum of money at 
7d. and Is in the Pound. By Thomas 
Lovell, Huntingdon, Author of the Buil- 
der’s Assistant. 2s. 6d. h. bd, 

TRAVELS. 

A View of the Present Condition of 
the States of Barbary ; or an Account of 
the Climate, Soil, Produce, Population, 
Manufactures, and Naval and Military 
Strength of Morocco, Fez, Algiers, Tri- 
poli, and Tunis ; also, a Description of 
their Mode of Warfare : inlei spersed with 
Anecdotes of their cruel Treatment of 
Christian Captives. By W. Janson. 12mo. 
5s. bds. 

A Narrative of a Ten Years’ Resi- 
dence at Tripoli, in Barbary. From the 
original Correspondence in the Possession 
of the Family of the late Richard Tully, 
Esq. the British Consul ; comprising au- 
thentic Memoirs and Anecdotes of the 
reigning Bashaw, his Family, and vari- 
ous Persons of Distinction ; an Account 
of the domestic Manners of the Moors, 
Arabs, and Turks, &c. &c. with a Map 
and several coloured plates, 4to. 21. 8s. 
boards. 

Observations of a Russian, during a 
Residence in England of Ten Months ; of 
its Laws, Manners, Customs, Virtues, 
Vices, Policy, Legislation, &c. Trans- 
lated from the original Manuscript of 
Oloff Napea, Ex-officer of Cavalry. 8vo. 
8s. bds. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Bombay Auxiliary Bible Society. 
The following is the First Report of the 
Bombay Auxiliary Bible Society, 1815 : — 
At a general meeting of the Bombay 
Auxiliary Bible Society, held in the ves- 
try of the church of Bombay on Sunday, 
January 29th 1815, George Brown, Esq. 
President, in the chair. 

The president having read a report pre- 
pared by the committee of the society 
since its institution, 

Resolved, — That the Report and the 

Asiatic Joum*— No. IX. 


Appendix to which it refers be printed 
under the direction of the committee, 
and copies distributed, by the Secretary. 

George Brown, Esq.be President.-John 
Elphinstone, Esq., Reverend Archdeacon 
Barnes, and Richard Torin, Esq. Vice- 
Presidents.— Wiiliara Taylor Money, Esq. 
Treasurer.— Rev. Nicholas Wade, Sect* 

Resolved,— That the following gentle- 
men compose the committee for the en- 
suing year in addition to the President, 
Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, and Sccre- 

Vol. II. 2 O 
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Frauds Warden, Esq. ; Richard 
Thomas Goodwin, Esq. ; 0. Woodhouse, 
Esq. ; William Erskine; Esq. ; Lieut.-Col. 
John Griffith ; Dr. Taylor ; H. Meriton, 
.Esq. ; John H. Pelly, Esq. ; Captain Ait- 
cheson ; J. Farish, Esq. 

Resolved unanimously—- That the 
thanks of this meeting be given to George 
Brown, Esq. for his able discharge of the 
duties of President, and for his exertions, 
on all occasions, to promote the objects 
of the institution—' That the thanks of 
this meeting be given to William T. Mo- 
ney, Esq. for his active discharge of the 
duties of Treasurer — That the thanks of 
this meeting be given to the Rev. Nicholas 
Wade, for his zealous execution of the 
duties of Secretary since the formation of 
the society. — Adjourned. 

(Signed) George Brown, President. 

Report,— On Sunday, June 13th 1813, 
a meeting of several respectable geutle- 
men of this settlement was held in the 
vestry room of the church of Bombay for 
the purpose of forming an Auxiliary Bible 
Society. 

William Taylor Money, Esq. having 
been called to the chair, the following 
resolutions were unauimously agreed to. 

Resolved — 1st, That this meeting view- 
ing with sentiments of admiration and 
r gratitude, the successful labours of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society esta- 
blished in London for the benevolent pur- 
pose of diffusing the light of the Gospel 
prnong the uninstructed nations of the 
earth, and encouraged by the zealous ex- 
ertion of the Calcutta Auxiliary Society 
in the same sacred cause, are desirous of 
coutributing tbeir aid in promotion of an 
object of such vital importance to the in- 
’ terests of Christianity and the welfare of 
mankind. — 2d, That in pursuance of this 
resolution this meeting do now form 
themselves into a society to be entitled 
** The Bombay Auxiliary Bible Society,” 
the objects of which shall he to promote 
the circulation of the Holy Scriptures, 
and especially to supply the demands of 
the native Christians on the western side 
of the peninsula of India.— 3d, That the 
'business of this society be conducted by a 
President, Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, 
Secretary, and a committee to be elected 
aunually.— 4th, That in order to give ef- 
fect to its designs, benefactions and sub- 
scriptions be solicited, and books be 
v opened for the reception of names.— 5th , 
That each person contributing his aid to 
the society by an annual donation, shall 
i be conaidmd a member of the, society.— 
- #th, That Christian ministers of all per - 
.raftMonaWho shall aid this institution, 
be antiHadtor^tead and vpte.at all meet- 
ings of the icqtnnpdttee.— 7th, Tbatthere 
. be an annual ♦general meeting of the so- 
, piety ia tht^t week of June to fettle 


the accounts of the preceding year, and 
chuse a committee for conducting the bit* 
siness of the ensuing year.— 8th, That a 
report, with an account of receipts and 
disbursements be published annually for 
the satisfaction of all the subscribers.— 
9th, That George Brown, Esq. be Presi- 
dent.— 10th, That John Elphinstone and 
Richard Toriu, Esqrs. be Vice-Presidents. 
— 11th, That W. T. Money, Esq. be 
Treasurer, and the Reverend Nicholas 
Wade, Secretary, for the ensuing year.— 
12th, That the Committee for conducting 
the business of the Society during the 
present year in additiou to the President, 
Vice Presidents, Treasurer and Secretary, 
do consist of the following gentlemen 
F. Warden, Esq. j R. T. Goodwin, Esq ; 
0. Woodhouse, Esq. ; W. Erskine, Esq. ; 
Lieut. Col. Griffith ; Dr. Taylor ; Lieut. 
John Wade. The Committee upon en- 
tering on the arduous duties of the sacred 
office they had undertaken, were soon 
convinced, from a variety of local consi- 
derations, that it behoved them to move 
with a cautious and prudent, though cer- 
tain step, till doubts should be dispelled, 
prejudices allayed, and the benefits in- 
tended to be conferred by a diffusion of 
the glorious light of the gospel, better un- 
derstood by those to whom it would be 
the first object of the Society to commu- 
nicate them. 

Under these impressions the first year 
of the institution has been chiefly devoted 
to the collection of such useful informa- 
tion, as may be a guide to their future 
proceedings. 

The state of the Protestant population 
in this Presidency first attracted the at- 
tention of the Committee, and necessarily 
led to some enquiries regarding their ca- 
pacity of benefiting His Majesty’s and the 
Honourable Company’s European Regi- 
ments ; and favourable and encouraging 
replies having been received to communi- 
cations made to the officers commanding 
these corps, English Bibles and Testa- 
ments were accordingly distributed, and 
the Committee have the satisfaction to 
find that they have proved so grateful and 
acceptable a present, that the whole of 
their stock has already been distributed, 
and application made for more than they 
were able to supply. 

The Committee had for some time 
cause to regret that their endeavours to 
circulate the Scriptures among the Por- 
tuguese Christians of the two islands of 
Bombay and Salsette, were not attended 
with corresponding success, but they are 
happy to state that they have recently 
had reason to think that the chief obsta- 
cles will soon cease to operate, .and they 
look forward, with revivingbope, to the 
bpm accomplishment of this interesting 
object of tbeir labours in theensuing year* 
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These pteasrng expectations they are 
the more encouraged to entertain, in con- 
sequence of the permission grauted by 
the Archbishop of Goa for the circulation 
of the New Testament among the native 
Roman Catholics of Ceylon. 

A few copies of the Arabic Scriptures 
have been given in Bombay to learned na- 
tives who intimated a curiosity to peruse 
them, and the Committee having reason 
to think that a few copies in the Sanscrit, 
Persian and Hindoostanee may be distri- 
buted to advantage, proper means have 
been taken for procuring a supply. 

The Committee have also turned their 
views to a more distant object, and en- 
deavoured to diffuse a knowledge of the 
divine truths of the gospel amongst the 
natives of Arabia and the coasts of the 
Red Sea, and for this purpose they for- 
warded in March last a few copies of the 
Bible in the Arabic tongue, to the Hon. 
Company’s Resident at Mocha, but they 
are sorry to say that no success has at- 
tended their views in that quarter. 

The Committee acknowledge with gra- 
titude a munificent donation from the Pa- 
rent Society of 1000, communicated in 
a letter from the Secretary, the reverend 
Mr. Owen, to the Right Hon. the Gover- 
nor of this Presidency. 

From the experience acquired of the 
difficulties almost insurmountable of cir- 
culating the Scriptures to any good and 
lasting purpose among the natives of 
these Islands, in any of the modes here- 
tofore adopted, the Committee on the 
representation of a member of their So- 
ciety (Mr. Erskine) determined to exert 
whatever influence they possessed, to re- 
commend the slower but surer means of 
diffusing Christian knowledge, by the es- 
tablishment of Schools for the instruction 
of tlie numerous children spread over the 
island, and bred up in ignorance and 
idleness. The Committee accordingly 
addressed government on this subject, 
and entertain hopes of an early trial of 
the plan proposed. On this interesting 
subject they cannot so well describe their 
views, as by quotiug the very dear and 
impressive reasoning of the gentleman 
who suggested the idea, in a letter to the 
Secretary. 

“ The object of this valuable Institu- 
tion is professedly to propagate as widely 
as possible, within the range which it 
has prescribed for itself, a knowledge of 
the Christian doctrines, and to diffuse, 
chiefly among ignorant and uneducated 
men, something of the pure spirit of the 
morality of the gospel, 

“ The Parent Sodety in England has 
laid it down as a maxim that they should 
confine their effbrts to the dispersion of 
the simple text of Scripture, without 
text or comment; at extensively as possi- 


ble, and that they should, lend their \|id 
to the translation of the Scriptures into 
foreign tongues, and to the dispersion of 
such translation in foreign countries ; to 
these important objects they have, wisely, 
perhaps, confined themselves. 

“ But as all successful endeavours 
must result from an intimate knowledge, 
of the situation of those to be influenced* 
and a consequent adaptation of the means* 
to the ends in view, I may perhaps be 
permitted to doubt, whether there is not 
so great a difference between the situation 
of the class of persons likely to be influx 
enced by the Parent and other Societies in 
England, and that of the class that must 
engage the first attention of the Societies 
in this country as to require a certain dif- 
ference in the means to be used for at- 
taining the same common end. 

<tf In Britain they have a religion, long 
happily fixed by the almost unanimous 
consent of the people — nearly all are 
Christians and Protestant Christians of 
different sects. Every class of men haa 
been educated, in one degree or other, in 
the knowledge of Christianity, and in a 
reverence for its doctrines— even the ig- 
norant, even the dissolute, even those 
abandoned to vice and to crime, have yet 
in early life had the seeds of the purest 
doctrines of the gospel implanted in their 
hearts — they may have been obscured, or 
neglected, or smothered for a series of 
years, but still the seeds remain, and in 
favourable circumstances, when time and 
opportunity has been given them to reco- 
ver themselves in sorrow or in sickness, 
they are ever ready to push out, and aid- 
ed by all the force of conscience, to bear 
the fruits of repentance and of a better 
life. Let it be considered also that the 
Societies at home, constituted as they are, 
could ntfit without deviating from a more 
useful course, concern themselves in the 
establishment of preachers or of public 
Schools. The different parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland have each its own re- 
ligious establishment, and particular So*» 
cieties of different denominations already 
exist for the purpose of spreading more 
extensively the benefit of general instruc- 
tion. In the same manner, numerous as- 
sociations have been formed in every 
quarter by means of which the elements 
of reading and writing their own lan- 
guage have been taught to the humblest 
and ]>oorest classes, who are thus put in 
the way of being able to assist the public 
instructions which they receive, by pri- 
vate or solitary reading. In such dreunn- 
stauces all that was wanted, was to put 
the Scripture into their hands ; the road 
was already cleared. 

“ In this country*, however, we ave very 
differently situated. Our regular esta- 
blishment are small, and, except at ths 
2 0 2 
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Presidency, the means of religious in- 
struction very uncertain and imperfect. 
There are two classes of men who pos- 
sess strong claims on those who are fully 
persuaded of the beneficial effects of 
Christian morality, even if considered on- 
ly as doctrines conducive to the happiness 
of man in this world, and as making up- 
right and virtuous members of society ; 
these are such as a*-e already nominally 
Christians, and the unconverted heathen 
inhabitants of this country. In order to 
limit as much as possible the subject uti- 
der observation, it may perhaps be advis- 
able at this time merely to regard the 
first of these, and to ask ourselves, how 
are they to be most effectually served ? 
The island of Bombay is most immediate- 
ly under our observation, and let it be 
further limited to that island, and to its 
Protestant inhabitants. 

** This island, besides tin* upper classes 
of Europeans, contains a number of Eu- 
ropean soldiers, many pensioners of tlie 
Company’s military and marine services, 
several mariners, and others connected 
with the country service, and a consider- 
able proportion of the children of all of 
these, some by Europeau, and others by 
pative mothers. It is remarkable how 
few of these children have risen to fill 
any respectable, or decent situation ; their 
parents are generally ignorant, have many 
of them been driven to this country ori- 
ginally by their crimes or vices, and in 
general have contracted so many evil pro- 
pensities, especially an excessive fond- 
ess for intoxicating spirits, that they 
ave neither inclination, nor means to 
pay the expense of their children's educa- 
tion. The distance from the fort at 
which most of them live, would prevent 
them from availiug themselves effectually 
of the means of daily instruction from 
the Charity School, even if they were 
better inclined than they are, to avail 
themselves of it. It is melancholy to ob- 
serve the early habits of intoxication, and 
at low profligacy, exhibited by mere boys 
of this class. To disperse the Scriptures 
among these men is doing little, unless 
they be taught also to read and under- 
stand them. 

“ A little reflection, will, perhaps, sa- 
tisfy any one, that the earliest religious 
impressions made on young minds are 
those that arc made in the bosoms of 
their families, and from the mouth of a 
.mother. But the feelings of respect and 
-reverence with which the warm infant 
mind turns to the instruction of a parent, 
cap have no place here. The mother is 
often of no religion, and seldom has any 
means of bestowiug an acquaintance with 
even the first and plainest truths of reli- 
gion. She, is often profligate, and more 
likely to corrupt than to improve those 


who are near her. There are instances 
of such mothers breeding up their chil- 
dren as Mahometans, and others may he 
considered as devoting them from their 
earliest, years to prostitution. Some of 
them become Homan Catholics ; few in- 
deed become respectable members of so- 
ciety. It is plain that it is not mere 
preaching that is to correct these evils. 
To bestow copies of Scripture on such 
persons is often little less than a mockery 
of their condition. A different remedy is 
to be sought, ; the want of domestic in- 
struction is to be supplied, and some 
kind of a public school, under proper su- 
perintendence, set down in the midst of 
them, with one or more Catechists at- 
tached to it, according as the wants of the 
lower classes may require. In such an 
institution the teacher, if he be also the 
Catechist, which, particularly at first is 
very desirable, might be required to em- 
ploy an hour or two of two different days 
weekly, in instructing his scholars in the 
most plain and essential doctrines of 
Christian morality and faith ; it would he 
his duty to keep a watchful eye on the 
language and behaviour of his scholars, 
ami to train them up to the desire and 
the capacity of profiting, by an attend- 
ance on the public ordinances of the 
church, and of a sincere and profitable 
perusal of the divine volumes, at every 
future period of their lives. 

“ It seems but justice to our pastors 
that such an assistance should be afforded 
to them. 

“ The performance of the indispensa- 
ble and solemn duties of their office, have 
long been more than, in some instances, 
an European constitution can safely un- 
dergo in this climate. 

“ It would be unpleasmg to admit A 
doubt, that young persons traiued up 
early in sohie knowledge of God and re- 
ligion, should not be likely to become 
better members of society, than those who 
have been abandoned to ignorance and 
idleness. Even if any unfortunate cir- 
cumstances in future life, throw them 
hack into thoughtlessness and vice, they 
have a monitor deep fixed within, and 
ready to awake them to a sense of their 
danger and misery, at every moment of 
cool reflection. They may sin, but they 
cannot sin without hope. 

“ It appears to me, therefore, that 
some establishment, to supply the want 
of domestic instruction, and for enabling 
the poor of protestant parents, or of 
others desirous of being instructed hi the 
protestant faith, Jo peruse the sacked 
Scripture, and to gain an acquaintance 
with the first plain doctrines of Christi- 
anity, is not only not inconsistent with 
the plan of the original society, but even 
in a most eminent degree in its spirit. 
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and in this country, necessary to secure 
fits efficiency ; ami it is in a full persua- 
sion of the necessity of such an institu- 
tion, and of tlie peculiar propriety of its 
being countenanced and supported by a 
Society, founded, like the Bombay Bible 
Society, for the purpose of spreading a 
knowledge of pure Christianity, that I 
venture to bring the subject under tlit* 
Consideration of their committee. 

“ Permit me, therefore, reverend Sir, 
to propose that the committee of the 
Bombay Bible Society, do take into their 
consideration, the propriety of establish- 
ing, in the Black Town of Bombay, a 
school for the purpose of instructing the 
children of Protestant Christians, or of 
such others as may be disposed to avail 
themselves of its benefits, in reading, 
writing and accounts, and in the first 
principles of the Christian religion.*' 

The society lias been indebted to the 
auxiliary society of Calcutta, for a supply 
of one hundred and ninety-nine Knglisb 
Bibles, two hundred and eighty -nine 
English Testaments, and one hundred and 
seventy-two Portuguese Testaments ; and 
to the government of this Presidency for 
two hundred Arabic Bibles, and eleven 
Arabic Testaments, which they have dis- 
tributed in the following manner : 

BIBLES. TESTA- 
MENTS. 


e 2 o c 2 o 
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To his Majesty’s and the 
Hon. Company’s Eu- 
ropean Regiments 140 170 

To prisoners in gaol 4 

To individuals hi 16 66 3 07 

106 16 236 3 97 

The funds belonging to the society at 
this date, amount to Rs.B, 967. 0 IK : 
thus ample means are at command for 
the prosecution of the great objects of this 
institution, for a length of time to come ; 
and it is to he hoped that the more its 
principles and views become knowu, the 
more frequent will the opportunity of ap- 
plying them occur : for the committee 
have the satisfaction of kuowing that the 
apprehensions entertained, or reported to 
be entertained, on the first establishment 
of the society, among the natives of this 
and the adjacent islands, uot professing 
Christianity, have entirely subsided, and 
that no obstacles will be opposed to a dif- 
fusion of the light of the Gospel, by 
those unconstrained and gentle means, 
. which will alone govern the proceedings 
jof this society. 

The committee feel much regret in sub- 
mitting a report of a year’s labour, less 
productive than they could have wished, 


but they trust that seeds have been sown 
which will hereafter yield good fruit ; and 
deeply impressed with a just sense of 
the obligations they have incurred, and 
encouraged by the success of the affiliated 
societies of Calcutta aud Ceylon, and 
above all by the great example and liberal 
aid of the parent society iu England, they 
are determined to persevere in the sacred 
cause they have undertaken. 

NATHANIEL SABAT. 

The name of Sabat having been intro- 
duced into the Asiatic Journal , the fol- 
lowing new particulars ot that person are 
ext rat ted from a late Calcutta paper : 

“ We ought not, perhaps, says the 
writer, to have so long omitted to notice 
the ptesenee of a stranger here of some 
iiotonety, Sabat, the Arabian, who for 
several years pi o Cessed himself a convert 
to the Christian religion, and whom 
our readers may lccollect to have seen 
mentioned in the Calcutta papers of this 
time last year, as an apostate from that 
faith, which he was said to have for a 
time embraced, in order the better to 
expose it. 

“ llis own account isdifferent ;hc states, 
that his profession of Christianity arose 
from a firm conviction of its divine origin, 
and that his having, in an evil hour, de- 
termined on writing his book, which he 
calls his * bad work,' was to gratify his 
resentment against an individual, who, 
he conceived, would he more hurt by an 
attempt to undermine Christianity, than 
by any attack on himself ; but, that hav- 
ing satisfied this domineering passion, 
winch impelled him to employ his pen 
against what he knew to be truth — in 
support of error, he has not since enjoyed 
one hour of peace of mind ; and that the 
only cheering prospect he now has in life, 
is derived from the hope of yet possessing 
sufficient leisure to prepare and publish an 
exposition of those flimsy sophisms, by 
which, weak as he himself knows them 
to be, he fears some may have been mis- 
led. 

“ lie now lives with an Armenian mer- 
chant of respectable character, who knew 
him at the time of his baptism at Madras, 
lather than with any of his Mahomcdan 
friends, which would tend somewhat to 
corroborate his present professions ; but 
although it would be difficult for a man of 
his talents and extensive knowledge, 
after having deliberately considered the 
grounds on which revelation rests, to 
deny his assent to their validity, we must 
confess some less equivocal evidence 
seems wanting to convince us of the sin- 
cerity of his repentance." — See Asiatic 
Journal , vol. i. p. 417 $ vol. ii. p. 12. 
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ABSTRACTS OF THE INDIAN UKHBARS» 


In the Delhi Ukhbars of the last week 
of February* there is a long description of 
the funeral obsequies paid to the remains 
of her highness Koodseen Begum, the late 
queen-mother ; and of the various signs 
of the profound grief felt by every branch 
of the imperial family on the melancholy 
occasion of her decease. All public busi- 
ness was for some time at a stand, and it 
was not until the lapse of several days, 
that liis Majesty was roused from the 
depth of his affliction by the anxious soli- 
citation of his faithful servants, and pre- 
vailed upon to resume the weighty cares 
of royalty. 

The papers from Hoikar's camp men- 
tion that the Raja was suddenly seized 


with violent indisposition, on the evfes* 
ing of the 5th ultimo, and fell into » 
state of stupor, from which he did no* 
recover for several hours. 

The Jypore budget is quite devoid of 
interest. The intelligence from Umrub* 
sir extends to the beginning of February. 
It appears that Futtib Khan, prime mi- 
nister of Cabul, had crossed the Attuk j 
and that his brother Asud Khan was mak- 
ing an irruption, at the head of fourteen 
thousand men from Cashineer into the 
Sikh territories. Upon learning this in- 
formation, Rubjeet Singh immediately or- 
dered a large body of troops to march 
into the province of Attack.— Calcutta, 
March 3, 1816. 


INDIA MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 


From the Supplement to the London Ga - 
nette of Saturday the 10M of August, 
India Board, Whitehall, Aug, 10, 1816.— 
A dispatch, dated Fort William, March 
11, 1816, has been received at the East. 
India House from the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council, with inclosures ; of 
which the following are extracts and 
copies : — 

We desire to offer to your honourable 
committee the expression of our cordial 
congratulations on the signal success 
which has attended the first operations of 
our arms, and to draw your particular 
attention to the distinguished merits and 
services of the officers and troops engaged 
In them, whose zeal, gallantry, and per- 
severance, demand our warmest ap- 
plause. 

Your honourable committee will not 
fail to perceive in the plan of operations 
adopted by Major-General Ochterlony the 
samejudgraent, ability, and military skill, 
which have always characterized that offi- 
cer's proceedings, and which on the pre- 
sent occasion, supported by the bravery 
and discipline of the troops under his 
command, liave enabled him to surmount 
difficulties of no ordinary magnitude in 
passing the first range of hills, and to de- 
feat the bold and desperate efforts of the 
enemy to oppose his subsequent progress. 

The conduct of Colonel Kelly, in the 
command of the detached column direct- 
ed against Hurriarpore, is justly entitled 
to our high approbation; and we have 
great satisfaction in pointing out to the 
notice of yonr honourable committee the 
testimony borne by Major-General Och- 
terlmiy and Colonel Kelly, to the merits 
and services of Lieutenant- Colonel Miller. 


of his Majesty’s 87th regiment ; Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Burnet, of the 8th regiment 
of native infantry ; and Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel O’Halloran, of tlie 18th regiment of 
native infantry; and the other officers 
particularly mentioned in the inclosed re- 
ports. 

Fort William, March 8, 1816. 
To Major Nicol , acting Adjutant Gene - 
ral of the Army, Head Quarters. 

Sir, — 1 beg you will do me the favour 
to report to his Excellency the Right Hon. 
the Commander in Chief, that I marched 
at seven o'clock yesterday morning from 
Etowndah, after placing the defences of 
the fortified depot there in a forward state 
of preparation, and leaving for its defence 
four six pounders, and seven companies 
of the 2d battalion of the 4th Native In- 
fantry, under Major Campbell, the re- 
maining three companies of that corps 
being posted on the crest of theChereeab- 
Ghatee pass. 

At three in the afternoon the advance 
brigade, with the light train, arrived at 
our present ground in the Chowghera 
Mundee, whieh is an open level ground 
immediately to the southward of the hills 
which cover the fortified heights and de- 
tached defences of Muckwampore, and 
somewhat above two miles from those 
forts. 

The train and 4th brigade arrived this 
morning at nine o’clock, various obsta- 
cles and difficulties having retarded their 
progress yesterday, though fhe distance 
from Etowndah is only six miles. 

On our arrival, the enemy had a strong 
party posted on a steep hill, opposite our 
left flmik, also one considerably to the 
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right on the same ridge; the former of 
these positions they evacuated early this 
morning, and a party of three companies, 
with a small detachment of his Majesty’s 
87th foot, are now posted there ; and 1 
am in hopes of turning it to good account 
in my further operations, or at any rate 
it will open our view of their positions. 

Colonel Nicol reports from Ekoor, un- 
der date of the 25th, that he was induc- 
ed to leave tlte 5th grenadier battalion 
and the 1st battalion 8th Native Infantry, 
and their proportion of field guns, at that 
place under Major Lumley, with a view 
of checking any attempt on the part of the 
enemy on the valleys of the Baputee, from 
their posts of Kadrung and Operdwrung, 
to which they had retired on his advance. 
The Colonel also stated his intention of 
proceeding next morning along the Bapu- 
tee with the remainder of his force, to 
join me at Etowndah, and I trust he will 
be able to effect a junction with this camp 
In two or three days. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) David Ochterlony, Maj.-Gen. 
Camp near Muckwampore, Feb. 28, 1816. 

To Major Nicol , acting Adjutant Gene- 
ral of the Armpfy Head Quarters. 

Sir, — When I had the honour of ad- 
dressing you yesterday, I could hardly 
suppose that a post so recently and volun- 
tarily abandoned would have been a sub- 
ject of contest ; but I had hardly closed 
the letter, and after ascending a short 
way up the hill on the left to reconnoitre 
the enemy’s position, had proceeded to- 
wards the front of the right to examine 
a stockade, supposed to be situated at the 
eastern extremity of the same ridge, when 
a smart firing advancing on our posts from 
the eastward, at half past 12, announced 
an attack in great force. 

On my return to the front of the line I 
had a very distinct view of the enemy's 
approach in large bodies ; and successive- 
ly detached to the aid of the party on the 
hill, the light company of His Majesty’s 
87th, and 2d battalion 25th Native In- 
fantry ; two more companies of the 87th, 
vyitli the 2d battalion 12th Native Infan- 
try, and two six-pounders on elephauts, 
accompanied by Colonel Miller ; and 
lastly, the 2d battalion 8th Native In- 
fantry. 

The number of the enemy could not be 
less than 2,000 men, with several guns, 
and repeated reinforcements ; and during 
a momentary superiority in numbers he 
approached close to the village, which was 
obstinately and gallantly disputed by our 
small party, until the arrival of more 
troops changed the fortune of the day ; 
and from this time until half past five, 
their repeated assaults on our positions 
were invariably repulsed, and he was at 
length driven off imeonfusion, chiefly by a 


charge of the 2d battalion 8th Native In- 
fantry, in the direction of the enemy** 
guns, one of which, a 4-pounder on a 
carriage similar to our mountain train, 
was abandoned, and brought in this mor- 
ning ; also a considerable quantity of gun 
and musketry ammunition, which was 
found strewed about in the utmost con- 
fusion. 

The loss sustained by the enemy has 
been very considerable, and is supposed 
by many to be not less than five hundred 
men, including several of their officers, as 
appears by their dresses. 

The casualties on Our part are, I am 
grieved to say, many, and will be seen by 
reference to the inclosed return. My 
sense of the gallant conduct of the corps 
engaged, is feebly expressed in the ac- 
companying copy of Division Orders of 
this date, which I trust will meet the 
sanction and approval of his Excellency 
the Bight Honourable the Commander in 
Chief. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) D. Ochterlony, Maj.-Gen. 
Camp near Muckwamoore 9 Fob. 29, 1816. 

Copy of a letter and inclosure from Colo- 
nel W. Kelly, commanding the 1st bri- 
gade. to Major-General Sir David Och- 
terlony. 

Sir, — 1 had the honour in my letter of 
the 28th ult. to acquaint you with ray in- 
tention of proceeding to this point of the 
Hurriarpore-hill, which movement I ex- 
ecuted accordingly. 

On the best reconnoissance that could 
be made without particularly calling the 
attention of the enemy to our move- 
ments, it appeared that a strong point 
within about eight hundred yards of the 
stockade I mentioned had been neglected. 
This stockade runs upon the range and to 
the westward of the Hurriarpore-fort, 
supposed to be about one thousand yards 
from it, in form a semicircle, and the 
mountain nearly perpendicular to the ex- 
tremities, two guns in it, and in all re- 
spects formidable. 

Beturn of casualties which occurred In 
the corps of the Dinapore division of the 
army in the field, in an attack on the 
Heights near Muckwampore, on the 
28th of February, 1816. 

Oamp f Feb . 29, 1816. — His Majesty's 
87th regiment of foot (light company) — 
killed, 11 rank and file : wounded, 19 rank 
and file. 

2d bstt. 8th Native Infantry— wound- 
ed, 2 serjeants, and 19 rank and file. 

2d batt. 12th Native Infantry— killed, 
1 seijeant, 7 rank and file ; wounded, 1 
lieutenant, 1 subadar, 1 jemadar, 7 ser- 
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jeants, and 71 rank and Ale ; missing, 

2 rank and Ale. 

2d batt. 22d Native Infantry (one com- 
pany)— killed 1 rank and file; wounded, 

1 rank and Ale. 

2d batt. 25th Native Infantry— killed, 

1 lieutenant, 1 subadar, 3 scrjeants, and 
20 rank and file ; wounded, 1 serjeant, 
and 51 rank and file. 

Pioneers or sappers — -wounded, 1 rank 
and Ale. 

Grand total— 45 killed ; 175 wounded ; 
and 2 missing. 

N. 13. Lieutenant and Adjutant Tir- 
rcll, 1st batt. 20th or Marine Regiment, 
doing duty with the 2d batt. 25th Native 
Infantry, killed. 

Lieutenant and Adjutant P. Young, 
2d batt. 12th Native Infantry, severely, 
not dangerously, wounded. 

1 Bhestee 2d batt. 25th, and 1 bilder 
of Pioneers, killed; aml2bilders wound- 
ed, not included above. 

(Signed) W. L. Watson, 
Assist.- Adj. Gen. 

Division Orders by Major- General Sir 
David Orhterluny , K . C. Jl. 

Camp , near Mu eh warn pore. Felt. 20, 
1816.— The Major-General returns his 
thanks to Lieutenant Colonel Burnet, 
Major Sliapland, Captains Smith and Fen- 
ton, and generally to the officers and men 
of the corps engaged with the enemy yes- 
terday. 

His position enabled him to see the 
gallant style in which they ascended, and 
the ardent spirit with which they attack- 
ed and drove the enemy from their van- 
tage ground. 

Whilst he returns thanks to Lieutenant 
Kccr aud Ensign Impey for maintaining 
the village till reinfoiced, he cannot but 
regret the loss of so promising an officer 
as Lieutenant Tirrell. 

Lieutenant Pickersgall, assistant quar- 
ter master general, in re-ascending the 
heights with the 12th Native Infantry, 
evinced a continuance of that zeal, spirit, 
and ability, which has already been fre- 
quently noticed, and entitles him to the 
thanks of the Major-General. 

The Major-General feels himself inade- 
quate to express his sense of the conduct 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Miller, for the ob- 
ligation be has conferred on this, as well 
as on other occasions; and he can only 
offer his acknowledgments, with an as- 
surance that his being on the heights gave 
him the most perfect couAdeuce that 
every thing possible would be done, and 
nothing practicable omitted, and this con- 
fidence was repaid by the charge of the 
2d battalion, 8th Native Infantry, which 
was executed under his orders, aud closed 
the day ; and whilst it did honour to his 
judgment reflected the greatest credit on 


the corps which had the glory to carry 
them into effect. 

(Signed) W. L. Watson, 

Assist.- Adj .-Gen. 

(Signed) J. Nicol, Act. Adj .-Gen. 

Published by command of his Excel- 
leucy the Governor-General in council. 

J. Adam, Sec. to the Government. 

GOVERNMENT GAZETTE EXTRA- 
ORDINARY. 

Sunday, March 10, 1816. — We have 
high satisfaction in publishing the follow- 
ing extract of a letter announcing the cap- 
ture of the important fort of Ilurriar- 
pore : — 

tthugirampore, March 3, 1816, 1) P, M, 
This moment I have received intelligence 
of a nature which will afford you satis- 
faction, and which l hasten to communi- 
cate by extracts from my letters from 
Hurriarporo : — 

On the first, flic enemy's blockade to 
the S. W. of the fort about 600 yards was 
attacked with all the light companies of 
the brigade (1st brigade) under Lieuten- 
ant Colonel OTialioran, who arrived 
within one hundred yards of the position 
at day-break, driving in a small piequet. of 
thirty men, who, in retreating, fired upon 
our party, thus giving the signal to those 
in the blockade and fort, who immedi- 
ately assembled at the latter, and com- 
menced a fire from a small gun in the 
stockade, but without effect, almost im- 
mediately making a sally from it with a 
most determined bravery, but were most 
gallantly repulsed, although with some 
loss on our side, not however amounting 
to more than 10 or 12 killed, 17 wound- 
ed of hi3 Majesty’s 24th foot, 6 or 7 of 
2d of 21st Native Infantry, about the 
same number of the 18th Native Infantry, 
and 16 of the ChUraparuu Light Infantry 
battalion. The officers wounded are Ma- 
jor Hughes, of his Majesty’s 24th, in left 
arm ; Captain Smith ditto, right knee, 
severely. 

Lieutenant O’Leary, of his Majesty’s 
24th, thigh slightly; Captain Lindsey, 
Artillery, right hand and thighs ; and 
Lieut. Des Voeux, Chutnparun Light 
Infantry, severely in both thighs. 

The enemy are said to have suffered se- 
verely. 

On the forenoon of the 2d the enemy 
evacuated the fort of Hurriarporc, and it 
was immediately taken possession of by 
our troops. 

The fatigue of the brigade has* been 
great from the difficulty of getting the 
guns through the pass of Churreea-Ghaut- 
tie-range ; but all the men and officers are 
in high health and spirits, and most anx- 
ious to get a sight of Nepaul, 
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As the occupation of this neglected 
point appeared to be of great moment, it 
was advisable to take it by surprise ; I 
consequently ordered the light companies 
of the brigade, with two companies of 
each of the following regiments, viz. his 
Majesty’s 24th, 18th native infantry, 
Cltumparuu light infantry, and one com- 
pany of the 2d battalion 21st native regi- 
ment, with two three-pounders, cariied 
by bearers, to march at three o’clock yes- 
terday morning, under the command of 
Lieut.-Colonel O’llalloran, who took pos- 
session of the position a few minutes be- 
fore six, dislodging a picquet left for its 
protection. The enemy, in very consi- 
derable force, made a most desperate and 
obstinate attack to recover this point, I 
was therefore obliged to send a few com- 
panies to support the rear of the position 
which was threatened. 

It was impossible, from the nature of 
the ground, to close or use the bayonet, 
and the musquetry continued without in- 
terruption until half past eleven o’clock, 
when the arrival of two six-pounders and 
two five-and-half-inch howitzers on ele- 
phants, in a few minutes decided the 
affair, and left us in possession of au al- 
most natural redoubt, very advantage- 
ously situated for further operations. 

I do myself the honour to inclose a list 
of killed and wounded, which, consider- 
ing the length of time the affair lasted, is 
not great. Amongst the wounded you 
will find Captain Lindsay of the artillery ; 
although his wounds are not severe, I 
fear I shall lose liis active services for a 
time, which I lament exceedingly, having 
found Captain Lindsay a most zealous 
able officer, both as an artillerist and en- 
gineer. 

I am highly indebted to Lieut.-Colonel 
O'Hallorau, for the able and officer-like 
manner in which he executed this duty ; 
and nothing can possibly be more flatter- 
ing or creditable, than his report of the 
gallaut conduct of the troops through- 
out. 

From every report, it appears that the 
enemy have suffered severely ; numbers 
of their killed are lying in all directions 
round the point of attack. Two or three 
hundred Goorkahs have been brought in, 
but they are, from the severity of their 
wounds, unable to speak or give intelli- 
gence. 

The advanced position only admits 
nine companies, which, with a field-offi- 
cer, I relieve every twenty-four hours. 

It will take some time to make the road 


Treaty tvith Nipal. 

for the heavy guns. We are, however, 
this day employed in getting up the twelve- 
pounders, which will probably breach the 
stockade. 

I am si ill deficient of intelligence, and 
uncertain of the real numbers of the ene- 
my ; but believe them to be as I before 
stated. The heavy rain of last night and 
this morning interrupts our operations ; 
but I hope it is about to clear. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) W. Kelly, Col. 

P. S. 1 have the highest gratification in 
announcing the occupation, by the ad- 
vauced guard under the field-officer. 
Major Robeson, of his Majesty’s 24th re- 
giment, of the stockade, fort, and hill, 
which were .evacuated some time this 
morning, during the rain and thick wea- 
ther, by the Goorkah force, under ltunjoor 
Kajee, who joined during the action of 
yesterday, and commanded. 

(Signed) W. Kelly. 
Return of killed and wounded in the 1st 
or Colonel Kelly’s brigade, in action on 
the heights of Hurryhurpore, oil the 
1st of March, 1816. 

Camp near Hurryhurpore, March 2, 1816. 
Artillery. — Capt. Lindsay, wounded se- 
verely, but not dangerously ; 2 lascars 
wounded. 

24 tli Foot — Brevet Maj. Hughes, wound- 
ed slightly ; Captain Smith, Lieutenant 
O’Leary, wounded severely, but not 
dangerously ; 4 privates killed ; 1 ser- 
jeaut, 22 privates, wounded. 

18th Native Infantry, 1st batt. — 2 sepoys 
killed; 1 naick, 4 sepoys wounded. 

21st Native Infantry, 2d batt. — 1 sepoy 
killed ; 1 naick, 1 sepoy wounded. 
Churn parun Light Infantry. — Lieutenant 
De Voeux, wounded severely but not 
dangerously ; 1 sepoy killed ; 1 jema- 
dar, 1 1 sepoys wounded. 

Pioneers. — 2 privates killed. 

Total killed. — 4 privates of 24th foot, 
4 sepoys. 

Total wounded. — 1 Brevet Major, 2 
Captains, 2 Lieutenants, 1 jemadar, 

1 serjeant, 22 privates of 24th foot ; 

2 naicks, 16 sepoys, 2 pioneers, 2 
gun- lascars. 

(Signed) George Casement, 
Maj. of Brigade. 
N. B. Authentic intelligence has been 
received of the ratification by the Rajah 
of Nepaul, of the treaty mentioned in the 
Gazette of the 11th of May ; but no offi- 
cial copy of the ratified treaty has been 
received,— -[See India State Paper. ] 


INDIA STATE PAPER. 

Fort William , March 15, 1816. — The eluded at Segowley on the 2d of Decem- 
treaty of peace between the British go- ber, 1815, and ratified by the Governor 
vernment and the Rajah of -Nepaul, con- General in Council, on the 9th of the same 
Asiatic. Journ.~~ No. IX. Vol. II. 2 P 
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mouth, having been finally ratified by the 
Rajah of Nepaul, and the ratifications 
having been duly exchanged between Ma- 
jor-General Sir David Ochlerlony, K.C.13. 
agent of the Governor General, and the 
accredited agents of the government of 
Nepaul, in the British camp before Muck- 
waupore, on the 4tli instant, a copy of the 
treaty is published for general inhuma- 
tion : — 

Treaty of peace between the Honourable 
East India Company and Maharajah 
Bikrain Sail, Rajah of Nepaul, settled 
between Lieut.-Colonel Bradshaw, on the 
part of the Honourable Company, in vir- 
tue of the full powers vested in him by 
his Excellency the Right Hon. Francis 
Earl of Moira, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, one of his Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council, appoint- 
ed by the Court of Directors of the 
said Honourable Company, to direct and 
controul all their affairs in the Indies ; 
and by Srcc Gooroo Gujraj Misser, and 
Chunder Seekur Opadeeah, on the part of 
the Maharajah Grim aur Jode Bikrain Sah 
Behauder Slmmshees .lung, in virtue of 
the powers to that effect vested in them 
by the said Rajah of Nepaul : — 

Whereas war has arisen between the 
Honourable East India Company and the 
Kajali of Nepaul, and whereas tin* parlies 
are mutually disposed to restore the rela- 
tions of peace and amity, which, previ- 
ously to the eminence of the late differ- 
ences, had long subsisted between the two 
states, the following terms of peace hav- 
ing been agreed upon : 

Article 1. There shall be peipctnal 
peace and friendship between the Honour- 
able the East-Iudia Company and the Ra- 
jah of Nepaul. 

IL The Rajah of Nepaul renounces all 
claims to the lands which were the sub- 
ject of discussion between the two states 
before the war, and acknowledges the 
right of the lion. Company to the sove- 
reignty of those lands. 

III. The Rajah of Nepaul hereby cedes 
to the Honourable East-ludia Company, 
in perpetuity, all the under-mentioned 
territories, namely— - 

First, The whole of the low lands be- 
tween the rivers Kail and Rapti. 

Secondly, The whole of the low lands 
(with the exception of Bootwul Khaas) 
lying betwecu the Rapti and the G un- 
duck. 

Thirdly, The whole of the low lands 
between the Gunduck and Coosah, in 
which the authority of the British go- 
vernment has been introduced, or is in 
actual course of introduction. 

Fourthly, All the low lauds between 
the river Meilchee and the Tcesali. 

Fifthly, All the territories within the 
hills eastward of the river Meilchee, in- 
cluding the fort and lands of Naggree 


and the pass of Najorcote, leading from 
Morung into the hills, together with the 
territory lying between that pass and 
Naggree. The aforesaid territory shall 
be evacuated by the Ghoorka troops within 
forty days from this date. 

IV. With a view to indemnify the 
chiefs and barahdars of the state of Nepaul, 
whose interests will suffer by the aliena- 
tion of the lands ceded by the foregoing 
article, the British government agrees to 
settle pensions to the aggregate amount 
of two lacs of rupees per annum, on such 
chiefs as may be selected by the Rajah of 
Nepaul, and in the proportions which 
the Rajah may fix. As soon as the selec- 
tion is made, sunnuds shall he granted, 
under the seal and signature of the Go- 
vernor-General, for the pensions res- 
pectively. 

V. The Rajah of Nepaul renounces for 
himself, his heirs, and successors, all 
claim to, or ronnectiou with the coun- 
tries lying to the west of the river Kali, 
and engages never to have any concern 
with those countries or the inhabitants 
thereof. 

VI. The Rajah of Nepaul engages never 
to molest or disturb the Rajah of Sicccm 
in the possession of his territories ; hut 
agree, if any differences should arise be- 
tween the state of Nepaul and the llajah 
of Siccem, or the subjects of either, that 
such differences shall be referred to the 
arbitration of the British government, by 
whose award the Rajah of Nepaul en- 
gages to abide. 

VII. The Rajah of Nepaul hereby en- 
gages never to take or retain in his service 
any British subject, nor the subject of 
aey European or American state, without 
the consent of the British government. 

VIII. In order to secure and improve 
the relations of amity and peace 
hereby established between the two 
states, it is agreed that accredited minis- 
ters from each shall reside at the court 
of the other. 

IX. This treaty, consisting of nine ar- 
ticles, shall be ratified by the Rajah of 
Nepaul within fifteen days from this date, 
and the ratification shall l>e delivered to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bradshaw, who en- 
gages to obtain and deliver to the Rajah, 
the ratification of the Governor-General 
within twenty days, or sooner if practi- 
cable. 

Done at Segowlcy on the 2d day of 
September, 1815. 

{ Red Seal') (US.) Paris Bradshaw, 
of the ( Lieut. -Col. P.A. 

Rajah of f (L.S.) Goaoo G. Misser. 
Nepaul. J (US.) C. S. Opadeeah. 

Published by command of his Excel- 
lency the Governor-General in Council. 
(Signed) J. Adam* 

Sec. to the Government. 
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GENERAL ORDERS. 

liy his Excellency the Governor-General 
in Council. 

Fort William, March 15, 1816.— The 
Governor General in council is pleased to 
direct that a royal salute and three vol- 


lies of musquetry be fired at nil the prin- 
cipal stations of the army in honour of 
the conclusion of peace between the 
British government and the Rajah of Ne- 
paul. 

(Signed) J. Adam, Sec. to Govt. 


DEBATE AT T1IE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


East-India House , Ju*y 10. 

A genera! court of proprietor* of East- 
India stock was this day held at the com- 
pany's house in Leadenhall-strcet. 

The proceedings of the Iasi court having 
been read — 

The Chairman (Tlios. Reid, Esq.) ac- 
quainted the proprietors, that the by- 
laws which had been approved of by the 
last general court, would now be submit- 
ted to them lbr confirmation. 

The by-laws, chap i. sections 1,4, and 
5, were confirmed without observa- 
tion. 

The by-law, chap vi. section 18, was 
then read, it sets forth — “ That no ad- 
ditional salary, exceeding, in the whole, 
200/. per ami., shall be annexed to any 
office, without the approbation ol two 
general courts to be summoned for that 
purpose." 

The hon. £>. Kinnaird rose to ask, 
whether these words were fully explana- 
tory of the meaning, which, he would 
take upon himself to say, it was the in- 
tention of the committee, in altering this 
by law, to express, namely, not only that 
no additional salary, above 200/. should 
be conferred ou auyo/d office, but that no 
new office should be created, with a 
greater salary. He thought some doubt 
might be entertained on this point, and 
the sense of the committee ought there* 
fore to be clearly made known. The 
words omitted in the amended by-law, 
which constituted the alteration, were 
“ that shall be hereafter created." This 
confined the operation of the old by-law 
merely to such new offices as might be 
created in the course of time. But the 
committee meant not only that uo new 
office should be established with a salary 
of more than 200/. a year, without the 
approbation of two general courts, but 
that such additional salary should not 
be given to any office that at present ex- 
isted, unless the proposition received a 
similar sanction. Perhaps, therefore, it 
would be right to alter the words of the 
by-law so as dearly to express the inten- 
tion of the committee. 

The Chairman said, if the hon. pro- 
prietor would look to page 35, section 
17, of the old by-laws, be would find 


there a provision which rendered the al- 
teration he required unnecessary. 

The hon. 1). Kiunau'd having looked to 
the by-laws, admitted that the observa- 
tion of the lion, chairman was perfectly 
con-oct. 

The by-law was then confirmed. 

Mr. 1(. Jackson said, that, by section 
20, chap. 6, it was required, “ when the 
court of direct oi s came to a resolution tor 
granting to any person, by way of gra- 
tuity, any Mini of money exceeding 600/., 
that the report, signed by such directors 
as approved of the grant, and stating 
the grounds ou which it was recom- 
mended, should he open to the inspection 
ol the pioprictors, from the day on 
which public notice had been pimi of the 
proposition." He submitted to the court 
the prupiiety oi stating, in the advertise- 
ments published upon such occasions, 
that the necessary papers lay open for in- 
spection. Much iucouvetiience had been 
occasioned by neglecting to give this no- 
tice. Propiietors came down to the 
court, to vote on particular questions, 
and then, for the first time, perhaps, they 
were told, that papers, of which they be- 
fore knew nothing, had been open for 
their inspection in the regular way. 

The Chairman stated his opinion to he* 
that the suggestion was a very proper one, 
and he assured the hon. gent, there was no 
indisposition outlie part of the court to 
give the notice required on such subjects. 

The by-law was then confirmed. 

MR. T. GRAHAM. 

Mr. Peter Moore rose to give notice of 
a motion, which was due both to the ho- 
nour of the court of directors, and of the 
proprietors, who were never backward in 
rewarding the merits of those who had 
served the company faithfully. He trusted 
that he should obtain the object he had 
in view, without going to a ballot. His 
motion would refer to the case of Mr. 
Thomas Graham, and he now gave no- 
tice, that he should, at some future court, 
move — 

“ That, in consideration of the disco- 
very of an error of great magnitude, 
which had occurred, in balloting in that 
court, on the claims of Mr. Thomas Gra* 
ham, on the 9th of June, 1815— unknown 
to the scrutineers, to the directors, or the 
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proprietors— the resolution, approving of 
that ruinous ballot should be rescinded." 

Mr. Moore proceeded to observe, that 
the resolution in question was agreed to 
in complete ignorance of this fact ; and 
lie called on the court to rectify the error 
in some way or other. For that purpose, 
he thought it would he quite sufficient to 
rescind the resolution, which had been 
founded on an erroneous basis. He 
should at present say no more. On some 
future day, when a proper opportunit) 
was afforded, lie would call the attention 
of the court to the necessity of amending 
the by-law, for the purpose of pi eventing 
the recurrence of such a mistake. With 
respect to Mr. Graham himself, he had 
been recommended over and ovei again, 
in various dispatches from India. He 
believed that gentleman had served then* 
upwards of twenty-five yeais; and lie 
hoped the couit of directors wou'd take 
his merits into consideration, without 
any further statement on the subject. 

The Chairman interrupted the lion, 
propiictor, by observing, that it was not 
usual, in giving a notice, to enter into any 
detail. 

The notice teas then laid on the table 
without any further observation. 

RfirORT OF THE COMM ITT FL OF BY- 
LAWS. 

The Chairman begged leave, as there 
was no farther business before them, to 
move, that the court do now adjourn." 

Mr. R. Jackson rose and said, that he 
had a motion to submit to the court, 
which would prevent their adjourning for 
a few minutes. It was — “ That the re- 
port of the committee of by-laws be 
printed for the use of the proprietors.*' — 
This had been done on former occasions. 
On one side of the page, the law proposed 
to be altered was printed, and, on the 
other, the alteration that was recom- 
mended to be made. There were, un- 
doubtedly, certain parts of this report 
which ought to be maturely considered ; 
and it was due, in common respect to the 
committee of by-laws, who had performed 
their duties in the most exemplary man- 
ner, as well as for the information of the 
proprietors, that the report should be 
printed. He could see so little objection 
to this proposition, that he would not say 
a word more, but confine himself to the 
motion — “ That the report of the Com- 
mittee of by-laws be printed for the use 
of the proprietors.'* 

The Chairman said, the new by-laws 
would be printed, as a matter of course, 
and attached to the others 5 but, if the 
learned gentleman proposed that, the old 
by-laws should be published, together 
with the alterations recommended, but 
which had not been agreed to, he sub- 
mitted, that it would produce a consider- 
able discrepancy in their proceedings ; 


inasmuch as such a course had never be- 
fore been pursued, and he was of opinion 
it would be not only novel but inconve- 
nient to introduce it now. 

The hon. D. Kinnaird begged to ob- 
serve, with submission, that the bon. 
chairman had not rightly apprehended the 
scope of the motion, which was in per- 
fect consonance with precedents already 
established. The report of the former 
committee of by-laws had been printed ; 
and it was highly desirable that the pre- 
sent it* port should be treated in the same 
way. The committee of by-laws, it 
should be recollected, had made their re- 
port when the court was very thinly at- 
tended ; and, as it would be most satis- 
factory to them, that the proprietors at 
laige should know the result of their la- 
bours, which could only be done by print- 
ing the report, he hoped the motion 
would tic agreed to. No stimulus could 
act so lorcibly on their minds, or induce 
them so strongly to make future exerti- 
ons, as the reflection, that the proprietors 
in general had had an opportunity, col- 
lectively and individually, of revising their 
labouis, and estimating their value. He, 
therefore, submitted, that on this, as on 
other occasions, the court ou.ht to give 
the committee the means of having the re- 
sult of their labours, in the discharge of 
an important duty, made known to the 
proprietors at large. He was one of those 
who would never, unless under peculiar 
circumstances, object to the printing of 
papers, even if he did not see the imme- 
diate object which the information was 
intended to produce. On a former day, 
lie had agreed to the printing of the let- 
ters of Major Hart ancl General Macauley, 
although he confessed he did so without 
knowing what object was to he effected 
by the publication of these documents. 
One part of the proposition he felt to be 
very fair and just. General Macauley's 
name having been mentioned, it was 
right that the circumstances connected 
with his conduct should be known. 

The Chairman said, if he understood 
the hon. gentlemen correctly, they wish- 
ed that the report of the committee of 
by-laws, in totality, should be printed. — 
(yes, yes.) — The reports of former com- 
mittees of by-laws had certainly been 
printed ; but that had been done antece- 
dently to the resolution of the court of 
proprietors, rejecting, or approving and 
confirming, the alterations that had been 
recommended. The cases were not, there- 
fore, analagous. When the last altera- 
tions took place in the by-laws, they were 
printed for the use of the proprietors, 
generally, before any decision was ob- 
tained ; but here the court was called 
upon to print the alterations after a 
decision had taken place, and the 
proprietors had expressed themselves in 
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favour of some, and in opposition to 
others, of the recommended alterations. 

The hon. D. Kinnaird thought that 
there was no necessity to make a motion 
of this kind, in the first instance, and 
he felt himself quite at liberty to submit 
it at the present moment. The observa- 
tions that were offered on a former occa- 
sion were really substantive matter, and 
strictly connected with the receiving the 
report. The proprietors, he hoped, would 
not reject the motion on account of a 
mere point of form ; it must occur, he 
was sure, to the gentlemen sitting be- 
hind the bar, that, should the recom- 
mendations of the committee of by- 
laws be disapproved of, the only satis- 
faction the members who composed 
it could receive, would aiise from ihc 
knowledge, that their labours were ge- 
nerally read bv the pioprictors, each of 
whom would have an opportunity of see- 
ing what they had done, and from an 
innate consciousness, that they had dis- 
charged their duties faithfully. 

Mr. Drome said, it was the duty of the 
committee of by-laws, to examine what 
amendments were necessary to be made, 
and to recommend the adoption of such 
alterations as appeared to them to be 
proper. For the purpose of discussing 
the fitness of those alterations, it was 
very right that the proprietors at large 
should see the report of the committee — 
by that means they were prepared to in- 
vestigate such amendments as were pro- 
posed But what use could it be to lay a 
report before the proprietors, when they 
had already decided ; unless there was a 
prospect of some other amendments being 
made, connected witli that report ? He 
hoped it was understood by the commit- 
tee at large, that they had no power to 
make by-laws. All they had to do, was 
to suggest in what instances the by-laws, 
as they at present stood, required amend- 
ment, and on that suggestion the geueral 
body of proprietors were to decide. It 
was in the power of every proprietor to 
rise in that court and propose an alter- 
ation in a by-law. A proprietor might, 
'for instance, make a proposition relative 
to the qualifications of the directors ; and, 
When this power existed, without any re- 
ference to the recommendation of the 
committee, what necessity was there for 
printing their report ? When the 
subject of every by-law had been fully dis- 
cussed, lie could not see the necessity of 
publishing the report at large, and stating 
that such were the reasons wliich induced 
the committee to recommend certain al- 
terations. It was still in the power of 
any member of that court to move for 
the adoption of such alterations as had 
been negatived. He might move that the 
list of candidates should, in future, be 
regulated in the manner the committee 


had suggested. That alteration had al- 
ready been moved in the court 5 and 
he thought it was a very great com- 
pliment to the committee of by-laws that 
so much attention, and such serious dis- 
cussion had been bestowed on their la- 
bours. The court had come to a resolu- 
tion, declaring that there was no neces- 
sity for the proposed alteration. The 
committee were flattered by the pro- 
ceedings that had taken place. Better 
judgments than their own had decided on 
the question — and the proprietors, in ge- 
neral, had done what they conceived to 
be their duty. 

The hon. I). Kinnaird would thank his 
worthy and most respectable colleague if 
be would speak merely for himself, and 
not for all the members of the committee. 
He had not ingenuity of mind and imagi- 
nation sufficient to feel very much flatter- 
ed, because the general court differed in 
opinion from the committee of by-laws. 
If his hon. friend was flattered by such a 
circumstance, he was iikely never to be 
out of humour— for, whether right or 
wrong, whether his opinion was approved 
of or not, he was sure, on a sort of 
hcdqing principle, to be highly pleased 
A itli what passed. — (a laugh .) — His 
idea appeared to be thus— “ If j gj ve a 
correct and accurate opinion, 1 shall re- 
ceive the applause of every man— but, if 
my opinion be false and erroneous, it 
will be devilish flattering to me, when 
the general court decides against it.”— ( a 
laugh.) — How the gentlemen who com- 
posed the committee of by-laws could be 
flattered at what bad taken place, he 
could not understand. He certainly was 
not flattered by it— and he hoped his hon. 
friend would speak only for himself, and 
leave his colleagues to express their own 
feelings. 

Mr. Drome rose to explain— He did not 
wish to provoke observations, because he 
felt no desire to combat so much talent. 
Gentlemen would recollect that he did not 
say he was at all flattered by the decision 
of the court, but on account of the great 
attention the proprietors had paid to their 
suggestions. He neither said, nor did lie 
mean to say , that i t wou Id be very flattering, 
if the court had observed to the committee 
“ what you have done is a parcel of non- 
sense.’' Certainly, if the proprietors had 
said “ you have given much unnecessary 
trouble, by the nonsense in your report ” 
he would not make alowbow, accompanied 
with “ I thank you.” But this he would 
say, that, when an alteration is proposed, 
it is a very high compliment to the com- 
mittee who recommend it, to find so 
much attention paid to their suggestion. 
The hon. D. Kinnaird was very glad 
that his worthy colleague had explained 
his meaning — for, he was sure, he would 
not wish it to go forth, that he felt great 
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satisfaction when his opiniou was reject- 
ed. Now, having dismissed this poinr of 
flattery, he called on the court to consider 
the question of justice. The gentlemen 
who composed the committee were un- 
doubtedly gratified by being elected to 
such an important situation. It was an 
earnest that the court would duly and de- 
liberately weigh, what the committee had 
duly and deliberately considered. But it 
might happen, that of those from whom 
they received that flattering trust, a very 
few might be in possession of their commu- 
nication ; and he thought it a matter of 
great importance, that the whole body of 
proprietors should know how the trust 
reposed in them had been executed. Cer- 
tain lie was, that it was the most just 
and fair course that could be pursued 
towards the committee itself, in order 
that their proceedings might be properly 
known— for lie considered the circum- 
stance of the comt of proprietors having 
expressed an opinion contrary to that of 
the committee, as very different from 
flattery. It was a circumstance which 
called on the latter body to make known 
the reasons by which they were influ- 
enced in recommending what they had 
done. Without such explanation, a pto- 
prietor, who heard, in the first instance, 
that the committee, not exercising a 
sound judgment, had proposed alu ra- 
tions which the comt afterwards rejected, 
would not look with the same confidence 
he had hitherto done to the gentlemen 
who composed that body, for a correct 
performance of their duty ; and lie would 
probably feel very unwilling to re-elect 
them. He did not mean to say, that an 
erroneous opinion might not be formed, 
and yet gentlemen possess strong powers 
of judgment. But the only way in which 
the proprietors at large could have a fair 
opportunity of considering whether the 
aftevations were improper, or whether it 
was a precipitate judgment that declined 
agreeing to them, was, by placing before 
them the report. He hoped, for the ho- 
nour of the court, that justice would he 
done to the committee — and that the pro- 
prietors would be enabled, by the pro- 
mulgation of the report, to judge whether 
the alterations were hastily, precipitately, 
or without due consideration, proposed. 
In the preseut case it was absolutely ne- 
cessary that the report should be printed, 
notice having been given by the Chairman 
of the committee, that he would, on a 
future day, move for an application to 
parliament to render valid certain exist- 
ing by-laws, and to make a new regula- 
tion, with respect to the eligibility of 
persons for the direction, which, it seem- 
ed, they could not do without the assist- 
ance of parliament. As this subject form- 
ed a substantive part of the report, it 
was .peculiarly necessary that it should 


be printed. If the motion for printing 
the entire report did not meet the sense 
of the proprietors, at least such portion of 
it as respected the motion of which he 
would give notice, on the part of the 
chairman of the committee, who was not 
able to attend the court on that day, 
ought to be printed. As a general rule, 
the safest and best proceeding that could 
be adopted was, that the report, of the 
committee of by-laws, when presented 
and received, should in future, be regu- 
larly printed for the use of the proprie- 
tors. As there was still, iu the present 
report, substantive matter undecided on, 
he hoped the whole would be so. He 
knew there was no necessity for publish- 
ing those alterations that had been agreed 
to — but, as a part must be printed, lie 
conceived the order might as well be ex- 
tended to the whole. The proprietors 
would then perceive, that the committee 
had acted honestly, even though some of 
their recommendations appeared erro- 
neous. 

Mr. Peter Moore deprecated any appli 
cation to parliament, to enable them to 
form by-laws for the government of the 
company. If they once applied to the 
legislature for such powers as the lion, 
proprietor had spoken of, lire whole bu- 
siness would be taken out of tlieir hands, 
and parliament would make such regula- 
tions for their government as they might 
think fit. 

The lion. D. Kinttaird and Mr. H. Jack- 
son intimated that the hon. proprietor was 
not correct in the view he hud taken of 
the subject. 

Mr. Peter Moore understood the hon. 
proptielor to say, that it was intended to 
move, for an application to parliament to 
confirm certain of the by-laws, and to pro- 
cure powers for the ordination of others. 

JMr. H. Jackwn expressed his object to 
be, that of having the report printed, lor 
the proprietors to have an opportunity of 
taking into consideration the wisdom of 
that step, which his lion, fiiend had de- 
precated. He was of opinion, the compa- 
ny might proceed without going to parlia- 
ment ; and, was sure, if he could prove 
that position, the proprietors would not 
agree to any such application. He did 
not think gentlemen would refuse to print 
a document of so much importance ; par- 
ticularly when he stated that it might be 
contained on three pages of letter paper. 

Mr. Peter Moore said, the existence of 
that which he deprecated, was confirmed 
by what had dropped from his learned 
friend ; and he should certaiuly oppose, 
on every occasion, any application to par- 
liament foe the purpose which had been 
stated. If any thing were wanting to 
confirm him in the propriety of this de- 
termination, the mandamus which had 
been lately directed to their executive 
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body, was quite sufficient for that purpose. 
He was a great advocate for printing do- 
cuments, and for the general diffusion of 
information ; but he thought, in this in- 
stance, tin; committee of by-laws had suf- 
fered the matter to go by. During the 
existence of the former committee of by- 
laws, when, in consequence of the new 
modelling of their charter, great altera- 
tions were rendered necessary, those al- 
terations were sent out, sheet by sheet ; 
they were decided on by the court imme- 
diately, and were heard no more of. In 
this instance, the proprietors not only had 
the report before them, but they had de- 
cided on it. — (No, no, said Mr. 1). Kin - 
naird.) — “ What then (continued Mr. P. 
Moore) have we met here for now ?” 

The lion. D. Kinnaird — “ Has the lion, 
proprietor read the report ? Is he ac- 
quainted with its contents ?” 

Mr. P. Moore — “ Have we not met to 
day for the purpose of confirming the de- 
cision of a former court ?” 

The lion. J). Kinnaird — “ The whole 
of the report is not yet decided on.** 

Mr. P. Moore — “ Then the committee 
have not yet closed their labours. If they 
go back, and make a new report, on mat- 
ter not yet decided on, I will support a 
motion for having it printed.*’ 

Mr. H. Jackson said, the court ought, 
on all occasions, to know the reasons 
which induced him to submit a motion to 
their consideration ; because he was not 
in the habit of taking up a subject lightly, 
or on the mere impulse of the moment — 
no man ought, in great assemblies, to 
make any proposition, unless he had giv- 
en it due consideration. It did not fol- 
low that a motion, however well consider- 
ed and digested, should be successful ; hut 
it was sufficient for the honour and cha- 
racter of the mover, that the subject was 
properly taken up, and that the principle 
which he recommended was sound and 
honest in itself. The lion, proprietor 
(Mr. Drewe) appeared t.o confound print- 
ing the report, with printing the proceed- 
ings of the committee, which would cer- 
tainly be voluminous, and against which 
many objections might be urged. But he 
(Mr. R. Jackson) only asked to have the 
report of the committee of by-laws, com- 
prising the alterations which had been 
agreed to, as well as those which were to 
be decided on hereafter, printed. In the 
committee many different amendments 
had been proposed, some, of which had 
been withdrawn ; and at last the mem- 
bers came to a result in which they had 
all agreed. That result which was to be 
found in the report, he wished to have 
printed. It consisted of two distinct 
parts — namely, the by-laws with the re- 
commended alterations which had been 
agreed to, passed and confirmed, and, 
therefore, strictly speaking, were not ue- 
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cessary to be printed as a part of the re- 
port — and those which were to be decid- 
ed on at a future period. The matter 
therefore resolved into a question of ex- 
pediency, whether the whole report 
should be printed, or whether they should 
confine themselves to that which the op- 
ponents to the printing generally had de- 
clared to be the true principle of the thing, 
namely, to print those recommended alte- 
rations, the necessity of which was to be 
discussed hereafter, and which the com- 
mittee of by-laws wished to give the pro- 
prietors time to consider, before the sub- 
ject was taken up. This was perfectly 
consistent with former practice, and with 
the principle laid down by the lion, mem- 
ber of the committee of by-laws (Mr. 
Drewe) and by several of his friends. He 
(Mr. Jackson) had many reasons for wish- 
ing the entire report of the committee to 
be printed. As he had before observed, 
three pages of letter paper would com- 
prize its whole contents, and it was de- 
cidedly necessary, that they should be ge- 
nerally known. Some of the alterations 
were not very important in their nature, 
but others were so weighty, and, he would 
add, so extremely beneficial, that the com- 
mittee deserved the utmost praise for 
having recommended them. He, for one, 
felt their merits to be so great, that, in 
the face of the public, he would give no- 
tice of his intention to move the thanks 
of the oourt to them, not individually but 
collectively, on some future occasion. He 
felt the strongest obligations to them, 
and he was sure there was not a member 
of that court who did not participate in 
the same feelings. The alterations in the 
by-laws relative to pensions and gratui- 
ties were particularly worthy of approba- 
tion. The proprietors must confess, that 
every proposition of that kind should he 
considered tvitb the utmost deliberation, 
with every possible caution. And yet it 
so happened, that, up to the time the al- 
terations which he liad mentioned were 
made, the court of proprietors might be 
taken by surprize, aud great sums of mo- 
ney might he granted, on the mere curso- 
ry reading of voluminous papers, by the 
clerk, which it was impossible to consi- 
der, digest, and discuss, in the moment. 
Any director might, under the old sys- 
tem, come down and make a motion for 
ten thousand pounds, as a remuneration 
for the services of an individual. He 
would say, “ I call for this sum, for a 
particular purpose, will you grant it V* 
His (Mr. Jackson’s) answer would be, 
“ yes, if it is necessary.” To this the 
mover would reply, “ you have heard the 
papers read, and you are able to decide,” 
He (Mr. Jackson) might then observe, 
“ l certainly did bear the papers read, 
but no one, on so short a notice, could 
comprehend them ; they took two hours 
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in the reading. Give me a future day to 
decide on this subject, and I will consider 
the contents of those documents. 1 will 
do every thing just and noble, to reward 
the merits of our gallant officers, but we 
ought not to make large grants of money 
without due consideration. I pay as much 
attention as any man can do to the papers 
that are read in the court, but it is not 
within the scope of the human intellect 
to understand the multifarious matter 
contained in documents which occupied 
two hours in the reading.” Then, per- 
haps, it would he said hy the gentlemen 
behind the bar, “ you have no confidence 
in us, we would not propose this grant if 
it were not necessary.” Why, then, lie 
demanded, should the papers be read at 
all ? — why should this mockery oi read- 
ing documents be suffered to exist? — why 
should the delusion of laying information 
before the proprietors, upon which they 
were not allowed to deliberate, be at all 
practised ? Such, however, was the state 
of the law, until within these few weeks, 
that sums of money might be voted away 
at one court, the mere form of reading 
the papers having been complied with 
but now no grant of money, no peusiou, 
no gratuity, was valid, without the con- 
sent of two general courts— the one in 
which the necessary papers were laid be- 
fore the proprietors, the other held in a 
certain number of days afterwards. 1 n the 
intermediate time the documents lay open 
for the inspection of the proprietors, who 
were thus enabled to make themselves 
masters of their contents : hut this was 
not ail; the alteration fastened on the 
directors such a degree of tangible re- 
sponsibility, that, in future, the proprie- 
tors would be freed from any extrava- 
gance in grants of money. Not only 
would the papers be open for the inspec- 
tion of proprietors, but, under the amend- 
ed by-law, every director who recom- 
mended a pension or grant of money must 
sign a report, stating his reasons for sanc- 
tioning the proposition . With such a safe- 
guard as this placed round their funds, on 
the recommendation of the committee, 
should the court be slow in letting the 
proprietors in general understand what 
that respectable body had done, and why 
they had done it ? He would not suffer a 
single tittle of the report to remain unpub- 
lished; it ought all to go foith to the pro- 
prietors — it would show them the law as 
it had stood, and the alterations which 
had been effected ; and the company 
would then see what they owed to the ex- 
ertions of those gentlemen. If, looking 
to convenience, he felt that the report 
ought to be printed, lie thought also that 
the propriety of such a step could be de- 
fended on motives of economy. They 
must necessarily print those by-laws that 
had been amended, with the old code, 


forming an octavo volume, which would 
be a dozen times more expensive than 
that which lie now required to he printed* 
If other alterations took place at Christ- 
mas, when some of the amendments re- 
commeuded, and not yet decided on r 
would he discussed, the same process 
must be resorted to, and the by-laws must 
be printed again. Therefore, lie suggest- 
ed that the report of the commiltee should 
be printed, which would reruler a new 
edition of the by-laws unnecessary until 
after Christmas ; and then, when the 
court had agreed on what further by-laws 
should be altered, when they had decided 
on those recommended amendments, that 
had not yet been discussed, they could pro- 
ceed with the printing of the entire code, 
(which would be an expensive work,) in 
a perfect state. It was not sufficient that 
they, who were now present, and who 
formed but a small part of the proprietors, 
should know what the committee of by- 
laws had effected. It was necessary that 
every gentleman who sent to that house, 
should see the law as it formerly stood, 
and as it was now altered ; and that he 
should also have the means of judging 
of the principle on which that alteration 
was founded. The proprietors would 
thus be completely in possession of the 
merits of thS case ; and lie was sure they 
would not hesitate to do homage to those 
who had the firmness to propose such va- 
rious and important alterations. He was 
desirous that every proprietor should hold 
up his hand in favour of the motion for 
having the whole report printed. But, if 
there was an unwillingness to agree to 
that proposition, (and such a feeling he 
should think a very ungracious one) then 
it w ould only remain to prim that part of 
the report which came immediately with- 
in the scope of the principle avowed by 
those who disapproved of printing it en- 
tirely. He in taut that part which was 
subject to future consideration. He 
hail already stated, the report consisted 
of two parts.— First, the alterations 
which had been carried into effect and in- 
corporated with the by-laws ; but it also 
comprized another part, the supplement 
to the report, which was professed to 
stand for the consideration of the proprie- 
tors at Christmas. The substance-of the 
supplement was contained in a single page 
of manuscript; but it was of great im- 
portance, and the proprietors should have 
time and opportunity to consider it. Its 
importance had been well expressed by fris 
lion, friend (Mr, Peter Moore) whp, with 
that warmth which he always felt, when 
any danger appeared to menace the inte- 
rests of the company— a warmth in which 
he (Mr. Jackson) fully participated— had 
deprecated any parliamentary interference 
with their internal regulations. The sup- 
plement to the report, first stated the 
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thing to be accomplished, and then the 
means of its accomplishment. He was not 
without hope, that, if this document were 
printed, a mode might be devised, with 
the assistance of his honourable friend 
(Mr. Peter Moore) and other enlightened 
members of the court, by which every 
thing that was necessary to be done, with 
respect to the by-laws, might be effected, 
without applying to parliament at all. But 
diti hi? think that all the proprietors were 
as well acquainted with the contents of 
the report as he himself, and them whom 
he addressed, happened to be ? Undoubt- 
edly they were not ; and, therefore, the 
report should be printed for their inform- 
ation. It was an easy thing to say, “ No, 
we will not have it printed but it was 
not so easy to find arguments in support 
of this denial, although they sometimes 
heard very strange reasoning in that court. 
Hut a few months since, an honourable 
gentleman stood up, and made a most in- 
genious speech against the diffusion of 
information : he argued the point so ably 
and so acutely, that he (Mr. Jackson) be- 
gan to think with the poet, et that igno- 
rance was bliss,” and that they ought to 
proceed on the principle of suppressing 
knowledge as much as possible. Hut the 
moment the hon. gentleman had finished 
his eloquent address, his mind returned 
to its natural course of thinking. 

The committee had reported, amongst 
other things, that no person holding a place 
of emolument under the crown should be 
eligible to become a director ; and they 
recommended that the by-law should be 
altered, for the purpose of preventing such 
persons from sitting amongst the execu- 
tive body. On this being laid before the 
directors, they felt it to be their duty to 
submit the case to four eminent counsel, 
to know whether the company could or 
could not ordain such a by-law. The sub- 
stauce of the opinion of these gentlemen 
was, " that the act of parliament and the 
charter of the company had defined the 
qualifications of directors, and that no 
by-laws could legally narrow those quali- 
fications”. The committee, indeed, found 
it right to withdraw the proposition in 
consequence of this opinion ; but, if the 
report were printed, it would be found 
that they had recommended the alteration 
in the existing by-law which he had stated. 
They were told by counsel, that, “ with- 
out the aid of an act of parliament, they 
could not make this by-law, if altered 
according to the recommendation of the 
committee, binding on the directors yet 
he would say, that the resolution of that 
court was as binding as any of the acts in 
the statute-book. They did possess a 
power, when they agreed to any princi- 
ple or proposition, to force its observ- 
ance ; — they did possess a power to carry 
into effect the alteration which was pro- 
posed, without the assistance of an act 
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of parliament, as he would shew, when 
the proper period for discussion arrived. 
Under the circumstances he had stated, 
the committee withdrew this law; but 
when, to their utter astonishment, they 
heard this legal opinion, which toid the 
proprietors they could not contract the 
qualifications of the directors without ap- 
plying for an act of parliament, they look- 
ed over the by-law they proposed to 
amend, and found that the company had 
done the same tiling, for a dozen years 
together, without impeachment or inter- 
ruption. The act of parliament said," that 
no Civil servant of the company should be 
capable of being elected a director until 
two years after he had given up his office.” 
To this the committee of by-laws thought 
proper to add, neither shall any maritime 
servant of the company have a seat in the 
direction until the same period had ex- 
pired. No captain of a ship — no person 
employed in their maritime service, was 
eligible, under the by-law so amended, to 
be elected a director, until be bad been 
at home for two years: therefore, the 
proprietors had, in this case, narrowed 
the qualifications of the directors ; and, 
if it was illegal for them to do so in one 
instance, it was equally so in another: 
but yet their authority, on that occasion, 
was never called in question. It was not 
possible for them to examine the legal 
proposition contained in the opinion of 
counsel, without perceiving that it af- 
fect ed several other by-laws ; but the 
more decidedly this danger stared them 
in the face, with the greater degree of 
courage and firmness ought they to meet 
it. The committee, very wisely and very 
judiciously, withdrew their proposition, 
and added a supplement to their report, 
stating “ their wish and recommendation, 
that persons holding offices under the 
crown should not be considered eligible 
to a seat in the direction :” they farther 
observed, “ that they were advised, by 
counsel, that this could not be done with- 
out the aid of parliament ;” and stated, 
“ if such were the fact, that half a dozen 
of the existing by-la wswere invalid and 
they recommended “ that the proprietors 
should consider the subject, and, if ne- 
cessary, that they should apply to parlia- 
ment for a bill.” He did not, however, 
think that they should apply to parlia- 
ment : ho certainly was of opinion, that 
such application might he dispensed with. 

Having thus stated all the circumstances 
connected with the transaction, he asked, 
could any person, exercising a sober judg- 
ment, come forward and say, every other 
report, however trifling in its nature, 
having been printed, that this, which was 
of vital importance, should alone be re- 
fused to the proprietors ? His motion was 
to have the whole report printed : if this 
was not agreed to, he would move for 
the printing of the supplementary part, 
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‘which paper comprised and furnished the Mr. Petition enquired, whether the 
Whole scope of the argument. learned gentleman meant to narrow his 

Mr. Gumming , as a member of the motion to the supplement ? 
committee of by-laws, stated, that it was Mr. R. Jackson said, if he collected 
his wish, and, he believed, the wish of that the directors inclined rather to print* 
almost all the gentlemen who composed ing the supplement than the whole re- 
the committee, that the report should be port, he would then shape his motion to 
printed. their wish. The wise aud just way was. 

The Chairman said, the motion having to print the entire report ; but, under the 
been made withiu a few minutes, no time circumstance lie had stated, he would 
had been given to take the opinion of the consent to narrow his motion, because 
court of directors upon it ; therefore, he did not wish to destroy the unanimity 
what he should say on the subject could of the court. 

only be considered as the sentiments of Mr. Patttion observed, that it was ir- 
an individual. He thought the season for regular to move the reading of only a part 
printing the report had gone by ; the of the paper, when the proposition of 
present was not the proper time to pub- the learned gentleman affected the whole, 
lish a report on which the proprietors It would, therefore, be a matter of inchil- 
had already decided. If it contained any gcnce, on the part of the court, to suffer 
matter which the committee were anxious a portion of this document only to he 
to have printed, they might bring it for- read, when the motion was connected 
ward in a second report: they might with the whole of it. 
there introduce the expunged parts, and Mr. Dr ewe said, he could not, as an 
have them printed along with the other individual, have the least objection to the 
^matter on which they might think proper printing of the report : it did appear, 
to report. That would be the regular however, to him, in the discharge of his 
course of proceeding. duty, neither regular nor necessary to 

The hon. D. Kinnaird could so answer adopt such a proceeding. Two years ago 
for the feelings and wishes of many of his the report of the committee of by-laws, 
friends, who were members of the com- with the proposed amendments, was 
mittee, as to ask of the proprietors, in published, that every proprietor might 
justice to the talents and industry they see how the question stood, and have ail 
had manifested, to allow the result of opportunity of deciding on the merits of 
their labours to be printed. It would be the different alterations. But, after the 
a very great satisfaction to them — it court had decided on the present report, 
would be a proper reward for their ex- where was the utility of printing it? The 
ertions — and certainly it would not be a use of publishing this document, at so 
very expensive or unreasonable one. He late a period, would merely be this -it 
sincerely hoped, that the point of form would tell the world, that the committee 
would not operate to prevent the accoin- ofby-laws had recommended — that certain 
plishment of their wishes. He would not disqualifications should be introduced into 
press the motion as a matter of right, but the company's code, on which the di- 
as a point of courtesy : he hoped the rectors had taken the opinion of counsel, 
court would agree to it. When they had The learned gentlemen, who were applied 
got out of the right road in this business, to, thought that the proprietors had no 
only two courts since, they retraced their right to make such disqualifying law; 
steps: they had already, at that time, and the committee, in consequence, aban- 
agreed to one of the altered by-laws ; but doned the idea— hut they stated their re- 
they came to an understanding, that no commendation in the report. The only 
notice should be taken, in the proceed- use, therefore, of printing this paper 
ings of that day, of their having approved would be, to let the public know, that 
of it ; and the whole of the altered laws the committee had proposed altering a 
were taken into consideration at a sub- by-law, of a particular nature, which 
sequent court.— So, in this case, if any they had no power to do, and which 
irregularity had taken place, by omitting could not be effected without applying to 
to move, that the report be printed, on a parliament. He thought, as .he had be* 
former occasion, he submitted to the fore stated, that it was unnecessary and 
court, that the committee should not irregular to print the report ; and be had 
be permitted to suffer by it. The only always been a great friend to regularity 
ewi that could attend the printing of the in their proceedings. When once they 
report, at present, was, that, as a mat- broke through that boundary, no person 
ter of precedent, it might, hereafter, could tell where they would stop. If the 
give rise to similar acts ; but, to avoid court pleased, they might ordain a by- 
tbifli he put the motion on the ground of law, providing that the report should 
courtesy, not of right ; and, by this always be published before it was dis- 
means, he avoided touching on any esta- cussed ; but, to print the report of tho 
bushed rule. committee of by-laws, after It had been 

Mr. H, Jacawnrequested that the supple- considered and decided on, was not con- 
ntentary part of the report should be read, sonant with their regulations, nor with 
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The object the learned gentleman had in 
view. If the supplement were printed, 
It would then become necessary to print 
some antecedent parts, which were re- 
ferred to in it. He again begged to say, 
that he had no personal objection to 
printing the report ; on the contrary, he 
wished every thing the committee did to 
he published, but it should be done in a 
proper and regular manner. 

Mr. R, Jackson was surprised to hear 
the lion, director (Mr. Pattison) say, that 
it was not regular to read a part of a do- 
cument, when a proposition affected the 
whole of it. Now, he thought, it was 
very possible that a part of a report might 
be extremely important, and the remain- 
der of it not he at all material ; some 
parts of it might be known to the pro- 
prietors, whilst they were entirely igno- 
rant of many passages. There was not, 
therefore, any irregularity in desiring to 
have a portion of the report read. His 
reason for making the observation was, 
because he saw a very general conviction, 
on his side of the bar, as to the necessity 
of having the report printed ; but, he ob- 
served, that a different feeling existed 
amongst the gentlemen behind the bar ; 
and he felt a very great indisposition to 
risk the unanimity of the court. There- 
fore it was, that he had requested the 
supplement to be read. His hon. friend 
(Mr. Drewe) stated, that if they publish- 
ed the supplement to the report (the 
whole, let it be remembered, would be 
contained in three pages), it would be- 
come necessary to print some antecedent 
matter, to which it referred. This was 
very true, and therefore he would stand 
or fall by the original motion. 

Mr. Peter Moore said, when he before 
addressed the court, he conceived that 
the whole of the report had been decided 
on, and therefore he thought it was not 
required to be printed. He now found, 
that a part only had been disposed of, 
and, so far, he was right.*— But he wish- 
ed that the supplementary part should be 
printed, for the purpose of pointing out to 
the proprietors, what was, and what was 
not decided on. He thought it would be 
right to give publicity to the report, in 
order that it might be thoroughly consi- 
dered by all the gentlemen, on both sides 
of the bar. One great reason which in- 
duced him to have the subject minutely 
investigated, was, that the opinions given 
by the law officers of the crown, not only 
affected their present proceedings, but in- 
terfered with alterations which had been 
made for years, in some of their by-laws. 
(Hear, hear!) He disliked the applica- 
tion to the crown lawyers. When they 
called in the doctor, he generally felt tbfe 
pulse of his patient to his own advantage ; 
he gave the opinion whjch was most likely 


to serve his own purposes. He (Mr, P. 
Moore) was convinced that they could act 
on their own principles, without going to 
the crown lawyers for advice or assistance ; 
for be believed, under their charter, they 
had a right to ordain what by-laws they 
pleased. Wliat might be the policy or 
prudeuce of certain proposed alterations 
in the by-laws, he was not, at that mo- 
ment, prepared to say. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he hoped, in order that the 
subject should be perfectly understood, 
that the court would agree to the printing 
of the paper His learned friend (Mr. 
R. Jackson) observed, that, sooner than 
destroy the unanimity of the court, he 
would confinehis motion to thesupplemen- 
tary part. He trusted that the proprietors 
would indeed be unanimous, — that they 
would come to the question with one 
mind, and direct all their powers against 
the common enemy, out of doors. 

There was one part of this question, that 
was by no means new to him. He recollect- 
ed, in that part, lie had not the support of 
his learned friend, but, on the contrary, 
he encountered all the hostility his learn- 
ed friend could bring against him. He 
alluded to the consideration of what of- 
fices the directors might be permitted to 
hold : he would have narrowed them very 
much ; but tic would also have attached a 
valuable consideration, substantively and 
specifically, to their undivided services. 
He wanted to bring forward another by- 
law (which, he hoped, was recommended 
in the report) to make it worth the while 
of the directors to relinquish all other 
pursuits, but those connected with the 
affairs of the company. If such a law 
were ordained, he would not be one who 
would endeavour to lessen any of the pri- 
vileges which the directors at present pos- 
sessed, in consequence of their connec- 
tion with the company. He expressed his 
sincere hope, that the proprietors would 
not come in contact with the great law 
officers of the crown. In these days, 
construction was a great dial in legal 
matters, and, therefore, they ought to 
proceed cautiously and deliberately. He 
conceived that it would be a work of supe- 
rerogation to print that part of the re- 
port which had already been agreed to ; 
but every portion of it, not yet decided 
on, should be placed iu the hands of the 
proprietors. He should have no objection 
whatever to support a vote of thanks, 
couched in the most glowing language that 
could be penned, to the committee of by- 
laws. It would, lie was sure, be a 
source of satisfaction to those gentlemen, 
aud a gratification to the proprietors at 
large ; and, therefore, he would be hap- 
py to coincide in it. 

The Chairman then put the question $ 
and, on the show of hands, dcplartd it 
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was carried in the negative. A division 
being demanded, there appeal e i 


For the motion 21 

Against it 36 

Majority 15 


The hon. />. Kinnaird then rose to give 
notice of a motion, on the part of the 
chairman of the committee of by-laws, 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
proposition which the court had just ne- 
gatived. He confessed that his feelings 
were deeply wounded by the decision 
which had taken place — he considered it 
most unjust to wards the gentlemen who 
composed the committee. They had been 
treated, he thought, most harshly — a 
species of conduct had been adopted, with 
respect to them, which tlieir exertions did 
not deserve. 

The Chairman informed him, that, in 
giving notice of a motion, it was not be- 
coming, nor usual, to go into the matter 
to which it related. 

The hon. D. Kinnaird said, that, to 
enable him to proceed, he would conclude 
with a specific motion. He would move, 
“ That the supplementary part of the 
report be printed.” Now, having availed 
himself of form, in order that he might 
express his feelings, he would state his 
sentiments to the proprietors, with as 
much force and energy, as he was pos- 
sessed of. When the court confided to 
fifteen gentlemen the task of inspecting, 
not only the by-laws, hut the conduct of 
the directors in their situations, and, in- 
deed the conduct of the whole of the bu- 
siness carried on in the house, they raised 
in their minds, an expectation, that con- 
fidence was placed in them. They be- 
lieved, that it was not a mere formal 
trust— but that the proprietors had se- 
lected them as honourable and upright 
men, who, when placed in a situation of 
importance, would faithfully perform their 
duty. The very least, then, that could be 
done, in common fairness — he would not 
say, iu good feeling — was, when they 
wished to have a report published, to 
comply with their desire. 

His hon. friend (Mr. R. Jackson) had ob- 
served, that the proprietors would bestow 
the meed of thanks on the committee. He 
could assure him, that it would be little 
agreeable to that committee to receive the 
thanks of a court, which said, “ we will 
not suffer your labours to go forth to the 
proprietors at large.” It was monstrous. 
When those papers should be known to all 
the proprietors, to stifle them— to deny 
them publicity— merely because a naked 
point of form had been neglected,— be- 
cause the motion was not made at a dif- 
ferent period. Something had fallen from 
his learned friend, in the course of his 
speech, which gate him considerable pain, 


— not only on account of what he felt to 
be due to the committee, but from the 
unconstitutional view which his learned 
friend seemed to take of the situation in 
which the directors stood in that court. 
His learned friend, to his great surprise, 
stated, that he would alter, that he would 
narrow, his motion, if the directors 
wished it. [Mr. Jackson, “ Yes, for 
the sake of unanimity.”] Under no cir- 
cumstance whatever, should such a decla- 
ration have been made. If there were 
any set of persons in that court, whose 
opinions, on such an occasion, his learned 
friend should have consulted, more than 
another, without offending the rest, that 
body was the committee of by-laws, on 
whom they were sitting in judgment — 
and who, when the court rejected one of 
their propositions, wished that the whole 
report should be submitted to the pro- 
prietors at large. If, on the other hand, 
there were any set of men whose opinions 
ought not to have been consulted on this 
occasion — to whose opinions and feelings 
an appeal was most improper, that bod)' 
was the directors — at whose voting on 
such a question, ho felt perfectly asto- 
nished. They were the very gentlemen 
whose conduct the committee of by-laws 
was to scrutinize, and on whose conduct 
they had reported. That was the great 
point on which they were called to report. 
Was it to be supposed that, every year, they 
were to he making alterations in the by- 
laws ? Certainly not. No alteration 
would be made, unless where some abuse 
appeared to exist. What then were the 
duties the committee would have to per- 
form ? It would be for them to sec that 
die by-laws were properly executed. By 
whom ? By the directors. Therefore it 
was on the conduct of the directors they 
had to report. If the question were, 
whether the report should be received or 
not, then indeed they might have voted 
with propriety — but, if he ever used the 
word indecorous , as applied to any trans- 
action in that court, with strict justice, it 
was when he so described the conduct of 
the directors in voting that the report 
should not be printed. The report, he 
contended, was connected with the con- 
duct of their directors, and the least the 
proprietors could do— the least they owed 
to the committee at large — was to have it 
printed. He conceived, that the gentle- 
men behind the bar should rather court 
and solicit inquiry than shun it. They 
ought manfully to say, “ Be this report 
in favour of us, or against us, let it go 
forth, by all means.” Perhaps next year, 
the committee would have to report some 
extraordinary wisdom, some great virtue, 
displayed by gentlemen in the direction. 
He would be the first to move that such 
a gratifying report should be printed— 
and would the directors, in that event. 
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wish to have such a report of their good 
qualities suppressed ? Would they be de- 
sirous that their merits should remain 
unknown ? He thought they had preci- 
pitately committed themselves in the 
present instance, on a question with 
which the public might imagine they 
ought to have nothiug to do. 

On a very recent occasion, in a protest 
•against the mandamus that had been direct- 
ed to them, they expressed themselves in 
the strongest terms against the conduct of 
certain members of the board of control, 
who had votedin the privy council, on a case 
in which they were themselves concerned. 
It was now proper to inquire, how far 
they were acting on the same principle ? 
Did they not condemn themselves, out of 
their own mouths, when they blamed the 
members of the board of control, for sup- 
porting their own cause, in the character 
of privy counsellors, and now came for- 
ward, in the teeth of thdir recorded sen- 
timents, and voted on a question nearly 
connected with themselves ? He never 
would impugn their right to vote as pro- 
prietors, on questions which embraced 
the general interests of the company ; but 
when theyattempted to vote as directors, 
on partial subjects, he should always op- 
pose it. On one occasion, he recollected, 
when he thought they were entitled to 
give their votes, as proprietors, for the 
question was a general one, he fairly 
stated his opinion ; and, in a manner 
equally manful, would he express his 
Sentiments, when lie conceived their votes 
ought to be withheld. 

He should persist in dividing the court 
again on the subject of printing the 
supplement to the report ; because the 
argument of an irregularity in form 
did not here apply ; and, therefore, 
those who had opposed the printing of 
the whole report, could not object to 
the publication of the supplement, whiGh 
was not yet decided on, but which ought 
to come before the proprietors for consi- 
deration. He was astonished at the line 
of conduct that had been adopted on that 
day. At the last court, they agreed to 
priuting the letters of General Macaulay 
and Major Hart, without any notice being 
given to the court, without any reason 
being given for taking such a step, except 
that it was the wish of one or two pro- 
prietors, that the papers should be print- 
ed. What then would be the inference 
which many absent proprietors would 
draw, when they learned that the court 
liad refused to publish the report of the 
committee, although so many gentlemen 
expressed themselves friendly to the mea- 
sure ? They would begin to grow suspi- 
cious of the contents of the report. They 
would think there was something in it, 
which the court did not wish to make 
public When he looked back, as a mem- 


ber of the committee of by-laws, on the 
manner in which one of their recommen- 
dations had been, treated, he felt the more 
forcibly impreerjed with the necessity of 
printing the report— because "he was de- 
termined that the question of the altera- 
tion proposed by the committee to be made 
in the election lists, should be again sub- 
mitted to th i proprietors, in its largest 
and most extensive form. He called on 
the proprieties to mark the circumstances 
under whic’n the decision against the re- 
commendation was effected. Thirty -one 
proprietors voted in favour of the altera- 
tion —thirty-three against its and then 
came seventeen directors to vote on a 
matter nearly connected with themselves, 
and thus a majority was formed. There 
was one section of their by-laws which 
struck him as being peculiarly proper. It 
was that which provided, “ That if any 
debate shall arise in the court of direc- 
tors, concerning any director, or any 
matter or thing wherein any director shall 
be personally concerned, every such di- 
rector, having been first heard, shall 
withdraw during such debate, and when 
the question thereupon is put.” This 
was a course peculiarly proper for an in- 
dividual placed in a disagreeable situation 
— and he should be happy to see the 
principle operate more widely in that 
court. One of the directors acted fully 
up to the spirit of the principle, on the 
very day when his colleagues voted against 
the proposed amendment in the election 
lists. The lion. Mr. Lindsay felt himself 
unpleasantly situated — and he (Mr. D. 
Kinnaird) gave him the utmost praise and 
credit for the line of conduet he had 
adopted. He felt, though he was in the 
court of proprietors, that the law was 
binding on a man who wished to stand 
fair in the opinion of the public, and he 
withdrew. The by-law, he conceived, 
applied to his case, though he was told 
that it did not, and he left the court. 
“ No,” said he, firmly, “ I will not stay 
in the court, while any question, personal 
to myself, is under consideration.” He 
afterwards, however, returned, and voted 
on a question which concerned the direc- 
tors generally. “ Oh,” said he, ie as l 
am now in company with several gentle- 
men, I may as well give my suffrage.*' 
When the question was personal to him- 
self, he retired from the court, — but he 
voted, where the proposition embraced 
the collective interest of himself and his 
colleagues. [It was here intimated , by 
cries of “ No, no !” from several gen- 
tlemen behind the bar, that Mr. Lindsay 
had not acted in the manner described .J 
He (Mr. D. Kinnaird) understood that 
the hon. director had conducted himself 
in the manner he had stated. If he did 
not, it redounded still more to his ho- 
nour ; since^ in that case, he was the sole 
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director who had acted on the principle 
recognized by the law, as it applied to the 
executive body. Many instances occurred 
in the court of proprietors, where the 
same principle ought to operate ; but the 
directors, it appeared, did not feel them- 
selves bound to attend to it. He thought 
the rejection of the proposed amendment 
of the election lists, would come before 
the public with double effect, when they 
looked to those who voted against it. He 
congratulated the proprietors, dn seeing, 
in the majority of fifty-one, no less than 
seventeen directors, who voted in a case 
that evidently affected themselves. The 
proprietors, he hoped, would always act 
with becoming spirit. They would be 
wrong if they did not do so. They would 
never, he was convinced, be backward in 
acknowledging the merits of the directors 
— but that should only he done where 
they really deserved the meed of praise, 
and stood fair with the public. The cha- 
racter of the executive body was the pro- 
perty of the company, and no persons 
could be more deeply interested in their 
standing high iu the public estimation, 
than they were. 

With respect to the conduct of the com- 
mittee of by-laws, he would not ask their 
praise, but he challenged their blame. He 
would not call for the thanks of those who 
refused to give him a general appeal to the 
proprietors. Unless the report of the com- 
mittee of by-laws were regularly printed 
for the use of the proprietors, the gentle- 
men of whom it was formed, could not lend 
themselves, with any degree of satisfac- 
tion, to those gratuitous labours, those 
unpleasant duties, which devolved on 
them ; and surely no duty could be more 
unpleasant than that of investigating the 
character and conduct of men, high in 
office. The more lofty they were iu si- 
tuation, the more irksome was it to ap- 
pear, by prosecuting any inquiry, to har- 
bour even the slightest suspicion. If the 
committee had acted fairly, they sought 
not the thanks of the court as their re- 
ward. All they asked for was, a general 
dissemination of their labours — and that 
which alone could satisfy them, was re- 
fused. To save trouble, while he was on 
his legs, he would give notice, on the 
part of his hon. friend, the chairman of 
the committee of by-laws, “ That it was 
his intention , in pursuance of the recom- 
mendation of the committee of by-laws, to 
move, at the next quarterly general court, 
or at a special court, to be called at the 
end of the year, that application be made to 
parliament, for a bill to render valid cer- 
tain existing by-laws of the company — 
and that one of the clauses in the said 
hill, shall provide , that no person holding 
an office under the crown, be eligible for 
the situation of director In conso- 
nance with thjs notice; it was necessary 


that that part of the report of the com- 
mittee of by-laws which referred to it 
should be printed. He would, therefore, 
move, “ That the supplement to the re- 
port of the committee of by-laws be 
printed for the use of the proprietors .** 

Mr. It . Jackson, — collecting, as he had 
done, from the hon. chairman, from his 
hon, friend near him, {Mr. l\ Moore), 
and from other gentlemen, that the only 
objection to printing the report went to 
the point of form, as it contained certain 
laws which had already been passed, — 
could anticipate no opposition to the pre- 
sent motion. His hon. friend, and every 
other person, had agreed, that what was 
prospective — what related to laws, that, 
some months lienee, the proprietors would 
be called on to decide, — it was consistent 
with wisdom and with common sense to 
print. He, therefore, felt great plea- 
sure in seconding the motion. 

Mr. Pattison said, there was a great 
difference between printing the whole re- 
port, and only the supplementary part ; 
they appeared to him to be two very dis- 
tinct propositions. A portion of the al- 
terations had already gone by, being 
either confirmed or rejected; whilst the 
matter contained in the supplement was 
yet to come under the consideration of 
the proprietors. Gentlemen were at last 
willing to apply themselves to the only 
substantive part that could properly come 
before the court. Had the whole report 
been published, as intended, it could 
only be looked on as a sort of protest of 
the committee of by-laws against the de- 
termination of the court of proprietors : 
he was glad the good sense of that court 
had refused to sanction the proposition. 
A large portion of censure had been cast 
on those who had voted from behind the 
bar : lie was quite ready to take his share 
of blame, conscious of having acted from 
pure and honest motives. They now 
came to consider of printing the supple- 
ment to the report ; and the hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Kinnaird) had, with his usual 
warmth, taken that opportunity of launch- 
ing out, in the most extravagant manner, 
against a set of persons, whom he ap- 
peared to view with a sort of hydrophobia . 
On the present occasion, he had not 
scrupled to stigmatize the directors most 
unwarrantably. (Hear, hear 0 Amongst 
other things, he had asserted, as a proof 
of their unhandsome conduct, that only 
one of their body retired when a ques- 
tion, which concerned themselves, was 
brought forward. Now, the case of Mr. 
Lindsay, to which the hon. proprietor 
had alluded, was really a mere personal 
question while the question wnich had 
been agitated and rejected was one of the 
most general nature, which affected the 
well-being of the community at large. 
The directors thought that the by-law 
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would be an injudicious one ; and, there- 
fore, they resisted it on public principle , 
and not on account of any private feel- 
ings or motives of their own. He would 
venture to say, in contradiction to the 
lion, proprietor, that, if any set of men 
acted less on principles of a private na- 
ture than another, the court of directors 
comprised those individuals : therefore, 
he should repel, in the most decided 
manner, the assertion, which the hon. 
gentleman had now, not for the first 
time, thought fit to make. He had as- 
sumed, in a very curious manner, a func- 
tion and office that did not belong to him 
or to the committee of by-laws. He 
stated, that the whole conduct of the di- 
rectors was placed under their inspection : 
lie begged leave to say, that this was not 
the fact ; they had no such power. A 
formal committee had, indeed, once been 
appointed, in consequence of the motion 
of an lion, proprietor, (Mr. P. Moore), to 
look into the conduct of the directors, 
and to mark their attendances ; but, he 
believed, it would be found very difficult 
to prove that the committee of by-laws 
were empowered to examine and report 
on the conduct of the court of directors. 
Their duties were distinctly pointed out : 
— they were to inspect the by-laws, and 
see that they were regularly attended to. 
— [Mr. Kinnaird— “ regularly executed.”] 
In the letter which Mr. Howarth, the 
chairman of the committee, wrote on the 
7th of May, IH1G, lie thus expressed 
himself : — “ I have the honour to request, 
that you will cause a general court to be 
summoned, in order to lay before the 
proprietors the report of a committee 
appointed to inspect the East India Com- 
pany’s by-laws — a copy of which I en- 
close for the information of the court of 
directors. And I feel much personal sa- 
tisfaction in stating to you the gratifica- 
tion which the great attention the com- 
pany's interests appear to have received 
from the executive body, has given me — 
the result of which must he highly bene- 
ficial to the company.” 

The hon. D. Kinnaird.—" It is the 
duty of the committee of by-laws to 
examine how they are executed. If a 
director does not appear to execute the 
laws properly, his conduct is open to 
their observation.” 

Mr, Pattison said, if the hon. proprie- 
tor would look to the by-laws, he would 
find that the infraction of one of them 
carried its own punishment with it ; for 
it immediately disqualified the offeuding 
individual from holding any situation un- 
der the company. As one of the court of 
directors, be should rejoice if the hon. 
proprietor exerted bis utmost skill and 
penetration in examining tlieir conduct ; 
for, he was convinced, it would be found 
satisfactory in every respect, (hear, hear!) 


m 

— The hon. gentleman, and another who 
was not then present, but who, on a 
former occasion, -had told them explicitly 
that he came down to the court that day, 
determined to be in perfect good humour 
with the directors, — appeared to be 
strangely fond of attacking them. The 
hon. gentleman to whom he had alluded 
(Mr. Hume) changed his tone, however, 
before the day was out : he turned against 
the executive body. Notwithstanding his 
promise, lie could not resist the opportu- 
nity of having a fling at them. — ( a laugh.) 

In withholding their consent from the 
motion which had just bceu disposed of, 
the directors, he maintained, had not 
acted as a body , hut merely as indivi- 
duals. The hon. chairman had stated to 
the proprietors, that the opinion of the 
court of directors had never been taken 
ou the question of printing the report ; 
therefore, the votes they had given, on 
the moment, were clearly those of indi- 
viduals. If the object of gentlemen bad 
been to present the thanks of the court 
to the committee of by-laws, he would 
have been most happy to joiu in such a 
vote ; for, he conceived, that, body had 
done much good. The learned gentleman 
(Mr. Jackson) observed, “ that they had 
greatly improved the by-law, relative to 
the mode to be observed in granting pen- 
sions and gratuities. They had intro- 
duced additional restrictions, which he 
looked upon as wise, beneficial, and 
praiseworthy ;”-*-and he, (Mr. P.) for 
one, rejoiced that the alteration was 
made, and that bis hands were tied up 
with reference to grants of money. He 
wished, however, that the discovery of 
the utility which was likely to attend such 
an alteration had been made a little soon- 
er. The learned gentleman had sat for 
many years in that court, and had seen 
large sums of money voted away without 
observation : — one, in particular, of a 
very large amount, and, he was going to 
say, the most profligate grant that was 
ever voted, passed unnoticed. The dis- 
covery was not then made ; and, though 
it was a twenty thousand pounder, down 
it went like a lump of sugar. — {a laugh.) 
— The company would, however, have to 
pay it. This reminded him of the story 
of the boys and the frogs : it might be 
fun to those who voted away such sums 
of money ; but it was death to the pro- 
prietors at large. 

He hoped it would be understood, that he 
and his colleagues appeared, on this occa- 
sion, not as directors, but as individual 
proprietors ; and, he thought, the observa- 
tions made with a view to lower them in the 
eyes of the company, by insinuating that 
they acted from personal motives, was 
exceedingly injudicious. Some gentle- 
men were, however, constantlyattempt- 
ing to pick holes iu their Jackets. The 
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lion, proprietor (Mr. Kinnaird) had said : measure that could be adopted where 
— “ it was for the interest of the di- plants of money were called for. He 
rectors and of the proprietors, who ■•would remind the lion, director, and 
claimed, as their property, the character every other gentleman, that he had uni- 
of the executive body, that they should formly, for several years, opposed pre- 
stand well in the public estimation.”— « cipitate grants of money. 

Now, he would ask, was the true way* Until the year 1793, pensions of 
of making them stand well with the pub- £8,000 per ann. might be granted by 
lie— was the best manner of raising their the directors. It was not till that 
importance in the eyes of the country, to period that the proprietors succeeded 
come down, from time to time, and in procuring a by-law, which rendered 
make unfounded attacks on them ? The it necessary that every pension, above 
hon. gentleman was constantly doing ; £200 should be approved by one general 

this $ but his attack, ou the present oc* • court. When it was proposed that this 
casion, was peculiarly unfortunate. T< > check should be placed on the power of 
be sure, it was a very difficult thing t< > the directors, with respect to the grant of 
resist so able a disputant as he was ; but , pensions ; — when it was submitted to the 
in his opinion, until the hon. gcntlcma n proprietors that they should not be given 
bad found out some greater fault in the until one general court had expressed 
conduct of the directors than their ende; i- their approbation of them — an hon. di- 
vourto oppose an irregular procecdiu g, rector (Mr. Elphinstone) stood up in that 
as they had done that day, lie ought to court, and honourably gave his vote for 
treat them with a little more respect. that check, observing, that he had long 
Mr. Camming wished, after what t. ad thought it necessary. Perhaps it was 
been said about the treatment which the owing to his concurrence and support, 
committee of by-laws had met with,, to that they procured this law at all. Every 
make a very few observations. He felt man in public life must know, that re- 
no resentment on the present occasion ; he form, however valuable in itself, can only 
was not displeased with the con duct be effected by degrees. At the time that 
either of the directors or proprie tors, the proprietors succeeded in getting this 
On every question, connected wit) i the by-law enacted, they thought they had 
committee of by-laws that had been not strength enough to carry a proposition 
brought before the court, he thought for having all proposed pensions sub- 
they had been treated with kindne ss. He mitted to two general courts ; they con- 
had been an humble adviser — but had al- ceived it was pretty well to succeed in 
ways found the directors polite and at- having a provision made, which rendered 
tentive, when any representation was it necessary that they should be submitted 
made to them. He really ddd not think for consideration and approval, to one, 
that the committee had been ill-used by Subsequent transactions shewed that two 
the directors or proprietors ; but, on the were necessary — and the very by-law 
contrary, respect and attention appeared which the court had just confirmed on 
to have been paid to them on every side. this subject, was almost a transcript of 
Mr. R, Jackson said, as he had been an amendment which came through liis 
personally alluded to by the hon. director hands— and which the lion, director (Mr. 
(Mr. Pattison), it was necessary that he Pattisou), who now stated his satisfaction 
should make a few remrarks in his justifi- at the alteration, had attacked with the 
cation. The hon. director had observed, utmost asperity. Another observation 
that he (Mr. J.) made no observations had been made by the hon. director, which 

whatever, when a very large sum of mo- could not be met too soon — for, if any of 

ney was voted in that court. Now, he their institutions was peculiarly useful, 

would remind the hon. director, that the it was the committee of by-laws, when 

grant to Lord Melville, to which he al- they did their duty. What did the hon. 

luded, went under the most deliberate of director say ? He told the court, that 

all forms ; — it went to a ballot. He re- the committee of by-laws had no right to 

xnetnbcred that the htin. magistrate (Al- look into the conduct of the directors, 

derman Atkins), who moved that grant, Now, he would contend, that they were 

had stated fairly to the court, that it not only authorised to recommend such 

was one of those questions which ought alterations in the by-laws as they thought 

to be decided by ballot, in order that necessary, but they were solemnly bound 

absent proprietors might have an oppor- to make inquiry into the “ execution and 

tunity of voting ; and, certainly, that observance ” of those laws* In the very 

grant was determined by a most delibe- next chapter to that in which the duty of 

rate ballot. Therefore, it was out of all the committee was thus defined, there 

character to insinuate, that it was a were no less than eight or nine laws 

hasty proceeding, or that the court had which the directors were enjoined to ob- 

been taken by surprize. The hon. di- serve. When, therefore* they were called 

rector could not, surely, censure him, on to inspect the laws, and to mark bow 

because he had not objected, at that mo- they were executed, was it not a solecism 

meat, to the most captious and deliberate to suppose, that they were not to examine 
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the conduct of the executive body, with 
reference to the observance of laws which 
were ordained for their government. 
They must learn from their secretaries 
and principal officers, liow the directors' 
duty had been executed, and they had an 
undoubted right to report their opinion 
thereon ; and yet one of the executive 
body had, that day, asserted, that it was 
improper for the committee of by-laws to 
inquire into the conduct and proceedings 
of the directors. It was impossible that 
the committee could perform their func- 
tions, and refrain from noticing the pro- 
ceedings of the executive body. The 
thing could not be done. No man could 
inquire into the observance and execution 
of the by-laws, without looking, inciden- 
tally, into the conduct of the directors. 
He protested against the language made 
use of, on this subject, by the hon. di- 
rector, pronouncing, as he did, that the 
committee of by-laws, if they performed 
their duty, must examine the conduct of 
the executive body. If they found that 
any of them acted improperly, they 
ought to say so ; but if, on the other 
hand, they discovered that their conduct 
was, in every respect, marked by a 
proper sense of what was due to them- 
selves and to the company, they ought to 
bestow on them the commendation which 
they deserved. 

This, he admitted, was a departure 
From the question before the court, to 
Which he would now come back ; but it 
was incumbent on all the proprietors, if 
they wished to keep up their rights and 
privileges, on the first blush of an attack 
on any of them, to declare what were 
their rights, and to state that they were 
determined to maintain them. The 
question was, whether the supplementary 
report should he printed ; and it appeared 
to be the opinion of his hon. friend (Mr. 
P. Moore) and of every other gentleman, 
that* as the report contained prospective 
matter, it ought to be given to the pro- 
prietors, whether it was acted on twelve 
months hence, or in a few days. He 
hoped they would have the support of 
the hon. diiCctor!s (Mr. Pattison’s) 
voice, seeing, at last, that they had 
brought themsehes w ithin his principle — 
within the pale of his declaration of what 
be conceived to be proper — he trusted the 
hon. director would not now exhibit so 
ludicrous an alteration of opinion, as to 
assert, that what he stated a few mo- 
ments before to be right, was, in fact, 
completely wrong. 

Mr. Pattison , having been personally 
addressed, wished to say a few words. 
He begged to inform the learned gentle- 
man, that he had made up his mind to 
rote for the question, before he (Mr. 
Jacksou) liad delivered his speech. He 
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bowed to the eloquence of the learned 
gentleman on all occasions. It was <ft 
that overpowering and overwhelming na« 
ture, that those who attempted to bear 
up against it, appeared to be in the situa- 
tion of a Weak man, who should endea- 
vour to stand on the beach, and to oppose 
the waves which were rolling in upon 
him. Hut, though he was not able to 
make brad against the prodigious number 
of words which the learned gentleman 
made use of, he could assure him, that 
lie would not give up the opinion he had 
expressed (because no good argument waa 
advanced against it), that the committee 
of by-laws were only appointed to inspect 
the by-laws, and not for the purpose of 
picking holes in the jackets of the direc- 
tors, or of reporting on the conduct of 
the executive body. 

The Chairman said, the sentiment he 
had given on the question that had been 
recently disposed of, was merely that of 
ati individual. He had no previous means 
of knowing what the feelings of his col- 
leagues were on the subject, and he had 
only spoken and voted as a proprietor. 
He had the honour of personally knowing 
many of the committee ; and he believed 
no body of men jvas more, worthy of his 
respect and esteem. ^ . 

The hon. Ff.F. Elphimtone, remark- 
ing that an hon.and worthy friend of his, 
had mentioned his intention of moving 
the thanks of the court to the committee 
of by-laws, expressed himself desirous of 
learning when the motion would take 
place, assured that whenever the motion 
was brought forward, it would meet with 
the utmost approbation — it would be re-, 
ceived with acclamations. 

Mr. It. Jackson said, that, at some fu- 
ture period, it was intended to propose a 
vote of thanks. His own opinion was, 
that the motion should follow the deci- 
sion on the matter contained in the sup- 
plement. His reason for moving that the 
first part of the report should be printed, 
was to give the proprietors an opportunity 
of marking the beneficial alterations 
which had been made, and of judging 
whether those who recommended theitt 
did not deserve their unfeigned thanks. 
The question was now narrowed to the 
printing of the supplement, to which, he 
supposed, no objection would be offered. 

The Chairman theu put the question, 
on printing the supplement to the report* 
which was carried in the affirmative, um t 
voce . 

The notice, which the hon. D. Kinpaird 
had given, on the part of Mr. Howorth* 
for au application to parliament, to rent 
der certain by-laws valid, &c, was read 
by. thdfcierk, and tabled. 

The oqurt adjourned at two o'clock, 
sine die. * 
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CALCUTTA.- 

• Nov. 1815. — Waterloo. — At a meet- 
ing erf the committee appointed to carry 
into effect the resolutions of the general 
meeting, further measures were adopted 
for aiding the subscription, an account of 
which, with the Chairman's letter to his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington, is here 
subjoined. 

At a Meeting of the Committee for ma- 
naging the subscription for the relief 
of the families of those who fell in Vie 
late campaign on the Continent , under 
his Grace th» Duke of Wellington. 
Present, Sir F. Macnaghteu, in the 
chair, and the following members of the 
Committee, Lieut. -Col. Dairy tuple, Lieut.- 
Col. Murray, Dr. Boswell, Capt. Ornisby, 
Mr. I. De Fries, Mr. J. Biuny, aud the 
Rev. Mr. Davis. 

Resolved — That the letter drawn up by 
thp Hon. Chairman to the address of 
His Grace the Duke of Wellington, be 
adopted and transmitted by the ships 
under despatch. 

Resolved — That the at#>ve letter be pub- 
lished, and that the sums collected, on 
or before Friday next, be converted into 
bills and transmitted to His Grace, agree- 
ably to the tenor of the above letter. 

Resolved — That the Committee do ad- 
dress a letter to general officers com- 
manding divisions, and to the chief, civil, 
and military officers at each station under 
this Presidency, inclosing the resolutions 
of the general meeting and list of subscri- 
bers, requesting their aid and support 
towards carrying into effect the laudable 
intentions of the community. 

• Resolved — Also, that a letter be ad- 
dressed to the British residents at the 
courts of Hydrabad, Mysore, Travancore, 
and Tanjore. 

• Resolved — That a letter be addressed 
ID the Secretary and Treasurer of the Go- 
vernment Bank, requesting, that he will 
obtain the permission of the Governor 
and directors of the bank, to receive the 
amount of all subscriptions. 

Hesolved^-That the subscription book 
be left open at the Exchange, and that 
subscription papers be circulated through 
the Presidency, and further that the 
members of the Committee do severally 
feceive the names of such ladies or gen- 
tlemen as may be desirous of subscribing. 

Resolved' — That the ladies of the settle- 
mast be most earnestly solicited to assist 
with their contributions and influence in 
promoting the success of the present un- 
dertaking. 

• Resolved — That Captain Orntsby be re- 
quested to officiate is Secretary to the 


Committee* and to communicate the 
above Resolutions to the out-stations, a 
request which he has obligingly complied 
with. 

Resolved — ’That the Committee do 
meet again on Wednesday next a\ elevta 
o'clock. 

Copy of a letter referred to in the se- 
cond resolution : — 

To If is Grace the Duke of Wellington, 

iff. 6fc. 

Wc, the Chairman and Committee of a 
meeting ot‘ the inhabitants of Madras, 
convened for the purpose, which one of 
the enclosed papers will specify, have tlio 
honour of addressing your Grace, in com- 
pliance with a resolution of tiiat meeting. 

We have the honour of enclosing bills 
to the amount of £ which will be 
found particularly described in an accom- 
panying schedule. We must add, how- 
ever, that we cannot at present form an 
estimate of the sum likely to be laised, 
that we have not yet received any return 
from the out-stations, and that wc have 
not procured all which may be expected 
from the inhabitants of Madras, but wc 
shull from time to time forward lists of 
the subscribers aud subscriptions to yoair 
Grace. 

It will not, we trust, be inferred bo- 
causc we have resolved that a subscrip- 
tion for the families of those who fell in 
the late splendid campaign ought to take 
precedence of one for any other purpose, 
that we therefore feel the less pride or 
exultation in the great and glorious vic- 
tory which has been gained. And we 
persuade ourselves that your Grace will 
pardbn the liberty we have taken in beg- 
ing of you to dispense our contribution 
among those who may in your judgment 
have the best claims to partake of it. 

With all those feeling9 which are neces- 
sarily inspired by, and inseparable from 
the transcendant achievements of the im- 
mortal commander, we cannot forget 
that there are many who suffer affliction 
as their consequence. That there are 
many who cannot but be the peculiar ob- 
jects of your Grace's commiseration and 
regard. That widowhood and orphanage 
are left to mourn in the midst of our joy, 
although they have gained a right to our 
care by the blood of those heroes who 
were companions of your conquests and 
(he partakers of your glory. 

If the gratification of your grace's heart 
bad been the only object in our view, we 
feel that we could dotsO well have attain- 
ed it a* by performing an ordinary 4ct of 
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duty to the families of those gallant me u 
who laid down their lives iu our cause. And 
we are convinced that we offer to your 
Urace the greatest favour which it is iu our 
power to confer when we tender some 
aid towards the relief of those who might 
have claimed it of our gratitude, or de- 
manded it of our justice. 

We have the honour to subscribe our- 
selves, your Grace's infinitely obliged and 
most devoted humble servants. 

Brer. ly. On Tuesday evening, the 
gland ball and supper given by the Sovs 
■of Caledonia, on tiie occasion of the ap- 
proaching departure ot the Countess of 
Loudoun ami Moira for England, took 
place at Moore’s rooms : upwards of nine 
hundred cards of invitation had, we un- 
derstand, been issued, and t Ire whole 
suite of apartments were filled at an early 
hour. Considerable care had been taken 
in embellishing the walls, with appro- 
priate devices and transparencies. At the 
upper end of the ball-room there was a 
rich painting which represented the uni- 
ted arms of Loudoun and Moira, under- 
neath which, were views of Loudoun 
Castle and Douiugton Park. The whole 
was surrounded with crimson drapeiy, 
festooned mid folded in a graceful style. 
The upper was ornamented with fret- 
work of burnished gold, aud a beautiful 
coronet. At the lower end of the room, 
there was another transparency inscribed, 
** A tribute of respect and attachment." 

The Coiwitess of Loudoun and the Earl 
of Moira were seated under a splendid 
state canopy, on the south side of the 
room, and immediately opposite them, 
seen through the arches of two other 
rooms, there was a large transparency of 
a Highlander, with a scroll in his hand, 
containing the following inscription : — 

“ The Sons ofCaledonia, to their illus- 
trious countrywoman the Countess of 
Loudoun and Moira." 

All these ornaments were very credit- 
ably executed by Mr. Woolavton. 

Dancing commenced about ten, and 
was kept up with great animation till one 
o’clock, when the company were intro- 
duced into the extensive supper rooms. 
The concourse was expected to be so 
aAeat, that the stewards had providen- 
tially secured the adjoining house, to 
which they made a communication by a 
temporary bridge, and had filled it with 
supper tables. This plan hud been judi- 
ciously adopted at a Mason’s ball two 
years ago. Four tables were laid in Mr. 
Moore's large room, at which there could 
not be less than six hundred persons. At 
the transverse table, at the head of 
the roofh, the principal guests were 
spgted. The Hon, L. Setou, the presi- 
dent of the entertainment, had o.* his 


left the Countess of Loudoun, and on hitf 
right the Governor-General. There were 
also Mrs. Middleton, Mrs. Edmonstone, 
Lady Blair, the Hon. Lady Kumbold, the 
Hon. Sir Edward East, the Hon. Mr. 
Edmonstone* and Major-General Sir Ro- 
bert Blair.— Lady East had retired. After 
supper, the series of toasts began ; pre- 
viously to proposing the health of the 
Countess of Loudoun and Moiraf; Mr. 
Setou addressed the company as follows : 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“ From the feelings which at the pre- 
sent moment prevail in my own breast I 
rau be at no loss locouccive what is pass-* 
mg in the minds of tliose whom 1 have 
the honour now to addi ess. Those feel- 
ings naturally arise out of the occasion 
ou which we are assembled : an orcasiou, 
which every way interesting, is part ly of a 
saddening, partly of a cheering character. 
We are met for the purpose of offering St 
tribute of respectful regard, — of more 
than respectful , — that were a term too 
tame, too cold for the occasion. And 
sure I am, I speak the cordial, genuine 
sentiments of all around me, when l say, 
that we are assembled to offer the affec- 
tionate homage of a real attachment to a 
noble and illustrious lady, who, after 
having no filled the first place in the so- 
ciety of this settlement, as to carry with 
her its best and since rest wishes, is now 
on the eve of returning to Europe. Of 
t he Countess of Loudoun and Moira, it 
may with truth, be said, that her exalted 
station in this country, only served to en- 
large the range of those virtues, which 
are interwoven with her character, by 
giving a more useful aud a more exten- 
sive operation to those feelings of benevo- 
lence, to those acts of clutrity and bene- 
ficence in which she delights. We have 
seen her ladyship actuated by an anxious 
solicitude for the welfare of our charitable 
institutions ami orphan establishment, 
quit the higher sphere to which she be- 
longs, and undertake the laborious, but 
honourable task of examining the internal 
economy of those establishments, sug- 
gesting plans for their improvement, and 
inquiring into the condition of the chil- 
dren ; — thus in a manner, restoring the 
parent to the orphan, and extending pro- 
tection to the unprotected. The feeling 
excited by a conduct so actively benevo- 
lent, combined with those gentle and at- 1 
tractive amen i lies which constitute the 
charm of social life, —must be one and 
the same in every bosom, in every coun- 
try. While, therefore, the Scotchman, 
with a glow of honourable pride, with a 
feeling of laudable nationality, exulting, 
(and where is the Scotchman who would 
hot exult in the gratifying reflection, that 
this generous, highly endowed lariyis by 
birth a Caledonian )) oflH* upfemrnrvew* 
for the happiutss of his noble country* 

2R2 
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woman, be is sure to carry with him the 
moat heartfelt sympathies of those of his 
fellow subjects, who belong to a different 
portion of the empire ; since an animated 
admiration of excellence, and an ardent 
lore of virtue, are so inherent hi the Eng- 
lish and Irish character as to be insepa- 
rable. 

“To contemplate without pain, the ap- 
proaching departure of this illustrious 
lady, is impossible Unenviable indeed 
must he be, who could not feel such pain, 
yet the painful sensation may be soothed 
and relieved by the reflection that the 
happiness which the presence of the 
Countess of Loudoun and Moira must 
ever be diffused around her, is not lost 
but transferred. Our privation is a gain 
to others. If the benefit of her Lady- 
ship’s personal patronage be withdrawn 
from the charitable establishments in this 
country, it will be bestowed upon similar 
institutions in Great Britain. If the In- 
dian object of her bounty has to lament 
her absence, what numbers will be cheer- 
ed by her presence in her native land ! 
How eagerly will the tenants, with the 
poor, surround their castle (pointing to 
the view of Loudoun Castle) , from time 
immemorial, the baronial residence of 
her noble ancestors ; how eagerly will 
they hail the long-wished return of the 
hereditary benefactress ! 

u In this interesting anticipation let us 
endeavour to find consolation under the 
paiuful loss which we are about to sus- 
tain, in the departure of the noble Lady 
who is at once the ornament and the de- 
light of the society from which she is now 
about to be separated.” 

Mr. Seton then turned to the Countess 
of Loudoun and Moira, and addressed 
her Ladyship in the following words : — 
“ Madam, — Permit me on the part of 
the Caledonians in Calcutta to express to 
your Ladyship our most grateful and re- 
spectful sense of your goodness in doing 
us the gratifying honour to grace this cn 
tertain incut with your presence. Allow 
me also to assure your Lad) ship of our 
sincerest and most heartfelt wishes for 
your health and happiness.” 

1 .—The Countess of Loudoun and 
Moira.—* Woe's my heart that we should 
sunder ;* and * The bonniest lass in a * the 
world* 

* This was drank with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. After which, the following toasts 
were given 

2. — The King.—* God save the King ,* 
mid * Bltde Britannia * 

3. — The Prince Hegent— < * Prince of 
Walts'* March; and * Brechin Castle 

4. — Queen and Hoyal Family.—* Indian 
Queen t * and * Quaker’s Wife; 

The Governor-General,—' Lord 


Moira's March; and * Welcome to Seofi 
land.* 

This toast was received with loud 
cheers and unbounded acclamations ; upon 
which Lord Moira rose aud returned 
thauks in a most feeling and emphatic 
manner. The following is only a faint 
outline of what we heard. The glowing 
warmth and energy of soul is wanting 
which so strongly marked his Lordship’s 
eloquence : 

‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen — It is not sim- 
ply my own thanks I am called upon to 
utter. 1 ought to attempt expressing 
the sense of obligation which 1 know to 
be glowing in the breast of my far better 
self ; yet these demands 1 feel utterly un- 
able to discharge adequately. Your cor- 
diality has been too touching and impres- 
sive to leave me composure for the choice 
of words, but what phrase* would fitly 
describe that which 1 trust you will be- 
lieve we cannot but feel? Your kind- 
ness is met with correspondent sensibility ; 
we rest with grateful confidence on the 
testimonies of your friendly regard, and 
as long as either of us shall have exist- 
ence, the remembrance of this night, will 
be among the most pleasing and flatter- 
ing recollections.” 

Mr. Seton introduced the health of Lord 
Huugerford thus : 

“I am now about to propose another 
most interesting toast: the health of a 
highly promising young nobleman, whose 
amiable disposition and happy propensi- 
ties afford the surest proof that he will 
redeem that sacred pledge, which ever 
attaches to high and illustrious character. 
The day will come, though 1 trust it is 
far off', wheu the noble youth to whom I 
allude, will unite in his person, the he- 
reditary honours of each of the three 
countries which constitute the United 
Kingdom. The sous therefore of the 
Thames and the Shannon, as well as those 
of the Tweed, may proudly claim him as 
their own. 

6. — Lord Hungerford. — “ The Rising 
Sun and “ The bonniest Lad in a * the 
world." 

Lord Moira again rose and spoke with 
peculiar animation ; 

“ You have done my son the honor of 
drinking his health — 1 am not satisfied. 

I ask more from you. He is (pointing to 
Lady Loudoun) a Campbell. He descends 
from the Hastings, who stood on ground 
of competition with Balioi and Bruce. 
He boasts consanguinity with the 
Stewarts, through the line of Monteitlu— 
Will you acknowledge him aScot ?’♦ 

7. — The Ladies Flora and Sophia 
Hastings. — “ Bessie Bell qnd Mary 
Gray." and “ My love she's but a Lassie 
yet" — (Loud cheering.) 

8. — The Wm. Pitt.— “ The topsails 
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shiver” and tf Farewell to the Locha - 
— {Applause.) 

9.— The Ladies of the Settlement.— 
^ il/y AuV/c? dearie ,” and “ Her 
mouth which a smile” 

This toast was loudly applauded, and 
the cheering continued several minutes. 

The Vice President, Mr. Ferguson, 
rose, and with the permission of the 
President, proposed a toast, which could 
not be received but with heartfelt satis- 
faction. 

“ The united houses of Loudoun and 
Moira. ” — ( It fit » rated appfa use. ) 

After a few minutes the Vice President 
rose again, and said, 

Mr. President, — 1 beg leave to propose 
Another toast. The Hero of his Country, 
the Hero of his Age, the Hero of the 
World, the Duke of Wellington. 

On this toast being drank, the hand 
inarched three times rouud the supper 
tables, playing “ The British Grena- 
diers” amidst the boundless applause of 
the company. 

Mr. Ferguson then gave, 

“ The author and the concluder of t he 
Nepaul war,” which was received with the 
strongest expression of enthusiasm. 

The Governor General rose to reply — 
u Had I not made the war, I should 
have shewn myself deficient in capacity to 
comprehend what was due to our coun- 
try’s spirit, or our country’s interest, 
lathe prosperous conclusion of the war, 
1 have little room for personal pride. 
How could I fail l Had I not British 
valour, British perseverance, and British 
judgment at my back 1 The merit lies 
with those whose enenry fulfilled my 
plans. I join enthusiastically in the ac- 
clamations, which you will bestow on 
those who have upheld our renown ; and 
on this occasion, you will surely distin- 
guish Sir David Ochterlony, as a nobly 
meritorious Scot,” 

T T pon this Mr. Seton proposed the 
health of Sir D, Ochtcrlonv. The band 
again marched three times round the ta- 
bles, playing a quick step, accompanied 
by cheering and applause. 

There were several other toasts of 
which we have no memorandum, and 
they were drank with no abatement of 
the high spirits and delight with which 
the whole entertainment was so success- 
fully conducted. It was near three 
o'clock when the illustrious guests rose, 
and returned to the ball room, where 
dancing was immediately resumed. At 
about four Lord Moira and the Countess 
of Loudon and family retired, deeply im- 
pressed with the strong testimonies of 
homage and attachment which they had 
received from the Sous of Caledonia and 
the numerous assembly present. 

, A few choice spirits, resolute in doing 
honour to the occasion, remained pour* 


ing libations to the jolly god till nine the 
following morning. 

Dec. 12. A grand dinner, ball, and 
supper, was given on the 10th infit. by, 
the officers of the Horse Artillery, in ho*, 
nour of his Majesty's 67th regiment, 
which has just arrived at Meerti, to 
which all the ladies and gentlemen of the 
station were iuvited. The dinner was iu 
the best style. The dancing commenced 
at nine o’clock, and was kept up with the 
greatest spirit until a late hour. In short, 
the greatest good-humour and harmony 
prevailed, which was only interrupted by 
an event which the kiud hosts could not 
have foreseen. Just as the party wds 
about to sit down to supper, a desperate 
party of robbers, who have so long in- 
fested this station, attacked the supper 
room, carried off' several pieces of a su- 
perb set of plate, which had just arrived 
from Calcutta, and belonging to the mess 
of the corps, and all the knives; for it 
appears this is a favourite weapon of 
these people in their nightly attacks. 
Notwithstanding the exertions made to 
re.si.st these people, they effected their 
escape with their booty. We donut hear 
that any personal injury was sustained by 
any of the compauy, but a very splendid 
chandelier, which overhung the supper- 
table, was completely demolished. It 
may afford considerable satisfaction to the 
society of Meerut to be informed, that 
it is intended to have Galloper guns drawn 
out on future occasions, since experience 
tells us, it is in vain to attempt opposi- 
tion to these desperate gangs with weapons 
less formidable. 

An average account of the quantities of 

Indigo, manufactured in the provinces 

of Bengal and Bahar, during the last 

ten years : 

Entered from Inland at the Calcutta 


Custom House : 




Facty. Mds. 

Srs. Cats, 

1805-6 

85,380 

29 

6 

1806-7 

- 51,244 

0 

0 

1807-8 

103,256 

22 

13 

1808-9 

- 94,539 

25 

o* 

1809-10 

43,012 

16 

2§ 

1810-11 

78,719 

25 

12 

1811-12 

69,872 

5 

2$ 

1812-13 

72,976 

20 

15 

1813-14 

- - 74,505 

39 

9 

1814-15, 

from Scpt.l 




to January 96,163 > 102,524 0 0 

afterwards 26,361 J 


The crop expected during the present 
season cannot be estimated at a higher 
quantity thau 70,000 niaunds. 

March 7. The death of her Highness 
Koodsean Begum, the Queen mother of 
Delhi, was announced on Monday list, 
by the firing of minute guns correspond- 
ing to her Highness’s age. * 

— 14. The British inhabitants of 
Bombay,, in emulation of the patriotic 
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conduct of tlielr brethren of the Prcsi- 
dencies of Bengal and Fort St. George, 
hare opened a subscription for the relief 
of the families of British soldiers, who 
suffered in the battle of Waterloo. Above 
£1000 was collected during the meeting 
convened on the Occasion ; and from the 
known liberality of the settlement, we 
have no doubt but the aggregate of the 
sums subscribed will he worthy of the 
noble objects to which they are devoted. 

A similar subscription has been begun 
In Ceylon. 

— 20. tetters from SL Helena, the 
4th of November, state, that no ships 
except those belonging to his Majesty, or 
the Hon. Company, arc allowed a free 
communication with the shore. All 
others are ordered off, unless positively 
in want of water, which is supplied by 
tlie boats of the navy. The commanders 
only are permitted to land. 

The Anniversary of Sr. Patrick was ce- 
lebrated with due solemnity on Mouday 
evening at the Town Hall. Sir Francis 
Maenaghten in the Chair. The fes- 
tivities did not terminate till a late 
hour iu the morning, and the fol- 
lowing is some detail of the toasts and 
speeches. About two bundled and fifty 
gentlemen sat down to a splendid dinner, 
in which all the delicacies of the season 
abounded. The following are some of 
the numerous toasts given from the 
chair. The King. — The Prince Re- 
gent. — The Queen and Hoyal Family. — 
The pious memory of St, Patrick, — Earl 
Moira, Governor General of India, — The 
Duke of Clarence and the Navy . — The 
Duke of York and the Army. — The Duke 
of Wellington. — The Heroes of Waterloo. 
— The Hon. the Fast India Company, — 
The Countess of Loudon and Moira. — 
Sir David Ochterlony, and his gallant 
and victorious Army. — The Sons of the 
Thames and the Tweed who have ho- 
noured us with tbeir company. — The 
Ladies of the Settlement. — The terd 
Chief Justice of Bengal. — Archibald 
Seton, Esq. 

Bon Ton and The Agreeable Surprise 
were acted on Saturday evening with 
great applause. Lord Moira honoured 
'the Theatre with his presence, and the 
house was much better filled than during 
several preceding performances. John 
Bull is in rehearsal for npxt week*. 

March 20. About the middle of last 
month, a very daring attempt was made 
by a party of convicts to overpower their 
guards and effect their escape. The fol- 
lowing are the particulars of this bold, 
though unsuccessful outrage : — A gang of 
felons, under sentence of transportation 
for life, were proceeding from Benares 
by water to the^ Presidency, under the 
safeguard of a detachment of the 30th re- 


giment of Native Infantry, consisting of 
one havildar, one uaick, and twelve se- 
poys. The boats had entered the Matab- 
liunga ; and about sunset of the evening 
of the 13th ultimo, had anchored in the 
vicinity of the village of Raneenugger, 
distant ubopt twelve miles from Kivlmug- 
gnr. The convicts had as usual been per r 
mitted to go for a few minutes on shore. 
On their return to the boats, several of 
them rushed forward, seized a musket, 
spear, and sword, and immediately began 
to attack the guard. A scuffle ensued, 
but the sepoys, willing to avoid bloodshed, 
did not use their fire-arms until the pri- 
soners had fired two shots, and the ha- 
vildar had been wounded by tin* sword. 
At length they used their muskets ; one 
of the insurgents fell wounded by a ball 
in the thigh, and his comrades, seeing uo 
chance of mastering the guard, leapt over- 
board, with the exception of three who 
remained in the boat, and endeavoured to 
escape by swimming. Their hopes were, 
however, entirely foiled ; for the guard, 
dividing themselves into two parties, be- 
set both sides of the river, aud surround- 
ing the spot, apprehended the fugitives as 
they came on shore. In this manner six 
were secured ; but, from the remaining 
five not having made their appearance, 
there is much reason to think, that they 
were carried to the bottom of the stream, 
by the weight of their heavy irons, and 
drowned. The body of one of them wins 
afterwards found. The sepoys, during 
the whole of the affray, at the same time 
that they evinced perfect activity and good 
conduct, manifested a very laudable de- 
sire to spare, if possible, the lives of their 
prisoners. The survivors have since safe- 
ly reached Calcutta. 

During the high winds which have pre- 
vailed for several days of the past week 
many fires have broke out in the native 
parts of the city. Of these the ino$t de-. 
structive occurred on Suuday afternoon, 
in the village lying a little North of Short's 
bazar, almost every hut within it being 
burnt to the ground. We regret to learn 
that a man, a woman, and two children 
were lost amidst the conflagration. 

The following is an accurate statement 
of the quantities of some of the principal 
articles of export and import, which have 
passed the Calcutta Custom House in the 
month of November last : — 


Indigo 12,391 20 2 

Silk 1,581 3 6 

Cotton ,, .. .. 21, £19 35 £ 

Piece GoodB * Pieces 569,377 

Sugar .. Mautids 24,692 10 0 

Saltpetre 15,822 2 5 

Safflower .. . . 1,167 7 5 

Borax .. .. .. 586 17 4 

Tincal 203 4 l 

Salamonic .. .. 40 31 3 

Turmeric .. .. 1,413 00 0 
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Lac dye .. .. 85 5 0 

Lac lake .... 79 0 0 

Shell lac .. .. 123 5 10 

Pepper .. .. 3,828 15 0 

Imported from the interior of the coun- 
try iu November, 1815. 

• Indigo, 3,547 chests, weighing 
Factory mauuds - - 32,953 33 6§ 
The quantity of Indigo, received in 
Calcutta, during last month, and the two 
mouths which preceded it, greatly exceeds 
that imported during the same months of 
the foregoing year, as will he apparent 
from a comparison of the following ave- 
rage table. 

Quantity of Indigo, imported in Sept. 
October and No ember, 1814, estimated 
in Factory M winds : 

September - - - 193 10 6 

'October ... 7,403 25 3 

November - - - 28,937 32 9 

Total 36,597 28 2 

Do. do. in September, October, and 
November, 1816*. 

September - - - 3,512 2(1 1 

October - - - 16,003 39 3 

November - - - 32,953 83 6 

Total 52,471 18 10 

The sum total of the excess during the 
present year, is nearly 16,000 mauuds, 
aud in last month alone is more than 
4,000 mauuds. 

LUCKNOW. 

November 20, 1815. His Excellency 
the Nawauh Vi/ier, Raffat-uI-l>owlah 
Huftec-ul-Miiluc-(i.ilr/ee-nd-l>et»ii-Hyder- 
Klian-Hahad'ir, has repaired and paint- 
ed, with the finest chura, the whole 
of the intciior and outside of that 
grand building erected by the magnificent 
prince, the late Nawaul) Vi/ier Asoph- 
til-Dowlah, about the years 1780 and 
1784, ahtt called the Imamharah ; the 
most superb buildiug iu India, next to 
those erected by the Emperors of Hin- 
dustan, at Agra and Delhi. It lias a 
centre arched room sixty-seven military 
paces (one hundred and sixty-seven feet 
and a half} long, by twenty-one paces 
broad (fifty-two feet and u Imlf). There 
is a beautiful octagon room at each end, 
and a raised set of rooms (or open arches) 
in the rear of the centre room, the 
whole length, with fountains aud basons 
of water under each front arch. Iu front 
is an arcaded verandah, forming a very 
fine oblong room, though narrower than 
tlie centre room, with a pierced, or open 
work, and dwarf balustrade, near the 
spring of the ceiling. No wood is used 
iu any of the building, it being entirely 
of brick andinortar masourv. The light 


of the room corresponds with the breadth, 
and is strikingly noble and handsome. 

Since its erection (about A. D. 1784) to 
the present year, no repair whatever has 
been given to it. I low praiseworthy, 
and in what an amiable light it places the 
virtues of his Excellency the present 
Nawaub, Vi/ier of Onde, to have repair- 
ed and beautified this magnificent pile of 
buildings, erected by his liberal uncle the 
late Asopli-ul-Dowhih, who dispensed to 
every European, of whatever description, 
ihui United his court at Lucknow, his 
gifts of princely munificence ! 

In the centre room of the Iinamharah 
lie interred tbe remains of Asoph-ul- 
Dovvlali and his begum ; mullahs (priests) 
to tead the Koran, perfumes day and 
night, burning in silver vessels, and the 
sepulchre is always lighted with tapers at 
night. Canopies of state are over both, 
but there is no raised tomb, as was uni- 
versally the custom formerly in Hin- 
do^tan. 

On the left of the Imambarah, on a 
raised terrace, and fronting the east, is a 
fine mosque, with two minarets (or 
spires), highly adorned with devices of 
flowers and loaves in stucco-work. 

In front of the Imarnbarah is a broad 
raised terrace, in tbe centre of which is 
a large square bason of water with foifn- 
tains. A flight of stone steps on each 
side leads down to a flower-garden, 
abounding in orange, lemon and other 
trees, iii the middle of which is feiioble 
gateway with three entrances, descend- 
ing a considerable depth ; an extensive 
court with arcaded buildings surround-, 
ing it, aud iu the centre a corresponding 
gateway, built for ornament, and called 
a Jaivab see Walle. Turning to the left, 
you go to the celebrated aud magnificent 
gateway, called the Roomec Dunva-zu, 
or (the Gate of Rome) ; through this 
runs tbe road to the palace, called the 
Dowlnt Khannah, and the river Goomty. 

MADRAS. 

Extract of a letter from a Gentleman on 

board the H. C. Ship General Harris, 

dated I'anton, 17th December, 1815, 

received by the Jessey. 

“ I am Iiuppy in being able to give yon 
such a good account of our proceedings 
since we left you. In the first place we 
bad a beautiful run across to Penang, wily 
seven days ; we staid there near foujr 
weeks and filled the good ship as much as 
we could do with propriety. We got 1,40(1 
bales of Bombay Cotton which paid pretty 
well at 13 tales — Pepper has been high, 
we sold for 13 dollars a pecul, which yield* 
ed a good profit. The other articles did 
not answer so well— Tin 19$ dollars. Be- 
tel Nut, Rattan 3§. The Bridgewater 
and other ships arrived a fortnight, after 
us, but they did not get such prices. The 
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market* hare fallen since, and are now at 
* stand. We are lucky in haring a large 
part of our cargo in Pepper, and upon the 
whole we shall make a tolerable good 
trip thus far. The exchange home is six 
shillings the dollar, and having a large 
sum to remit will close the accounts much 
to our satisfaction. The Bombay ships 
sold the Company's revenue Cotton at 13-7 
to 13-9— but they were obliged to take a 
larger quantity of Teas than usual, it fell 
afterwards. The Madras Cotton sold 
very had I believe, but did not hear what 
the Company got. Trade is peifectly 
brisk with the American and Country 
ships— the Indiamen are taking nothing 
for the European market but Teas— Pearls 
have sold very low this year, and the 
dealers must have lost a great deal by 
them." 

CEYI OX. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

The following appointments have taken place — 

8d Ceytou regt. Second Lieutenant Boy ton, to 
be First Lieutenant, without pm chase, vice Da- 
vis, deceased; date 10th Jan. 18 1 6. C. Barhier, 
Gent, to be Second Lieutenant, without purchase, 
vice Hovton, promoted ; inth Jan. 1816. 

The t.ieut. Gemral takes this opportunity of 
paying a tribute of Jusiice to* the memoiy of 
Lieut. S. P. Davis, by a public acknowledgment 
of bis zealous service. and of the sincere concern 
he feels at the loss of so inerituiious an officer. 


tempt." — For some tune anonymous 
printed pills had been posted up, calling 
upou the inhabitants of the districts of 
Grand Port to assemble on the night of 
the third of September on the plain Mag- 
nial, where they would find four hundred 
well-armed and gallant feflows ready to 
storm the neighbouring English post. In- 
formation was carried to Major-Gen. 
Butler at Mahfbourg on the morning of 
the third, of the following night being 
fixed for the attack on the fort, the cap- 
ture of which would be a signal for gene- 
ral insurrection. Immediately upon re- 
ceiving this intelligence. General Butler 
inarched at the head of the troops under 
his command, and had got within a short 
distance of Magniac Plain, when he ob* 
served a large body of creoles collected. 
They were however so badly organized, 
and so little prepared to meet the prompt 
measures adopted by General Butler, that 
on the first sound of the trumpet, they 
separated and dispersed in great trepida- 
tion. The ringleaders of the conspiracy, 
among whom the names of Ferrar, Koch- 
ery, Bayou and many others are specified, 
were subsequently seized and placed in 
confinement. Such was the end of a fodl- 
ish attempt, of which it is scarcely possi- 
ble to conceive any reasonable object. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Jan. 10, 1816.-— Thus. Etlf'n, Esq. t<> be Vice 
Treasurer ami Accountant General, vice Hon. J. 
W- Carrington, Esq. proceeding on leave to Eng- 
land. 

In announcing this appointment the Governor 
takes occasion io return thanks to Mr. Cadi'll, lor 
the eminent zeal, accuracy and application with 
which he has for several years, discharged the la- 
borious and important duties of Paymaster Gen. 
and tor liu continuing, on grounds purely of a 
public nature, to letain that office in pirierence 
to the succession of the Tieasnry, which was put 
to his choice, Mr. Cadell of course, bv this ar- 
rangement, will not be prejudiced in the prece- 
dence attaching to his rank in the service. 

C. E. Lavai ci, Et.q. to be Provincial Judge of 
Colombo, vice Mr, Eden. 

H. A. Marshall, Ksq. to be Comptiolh*r Gen. 
of Customs and Commissioner ot Stamp", vice 
Mr. Layard. 

Henry Pennell, Esq. to be Assistant Collector, 
Custom Master and Fiscal, of the District of 
Trincomalee. 

R. M. Sueyd, Esq. to be Assistant Collector and 
Deputy Fiscal of the District of Matnra. 

Jacob Bath, Esq. to be Superintendent of Vac- 
cination for the District of Columbo. 

Henry Marshall, Esq. to be Superintendent of 
Vaccination lor the District of Trincomalee— date 
1 st Jan. 1816. 

DEATHS. 

In Camp, at Eljundal, Oct. lfl, Thos. Drew, Esq. 

Colonel m the service of the Nabob of Ellich- 
. poor. 

At Galle, Nov. 21. J. J. D. D’Essandau, Esq. 

aged 55 years, 9 months, and 15 days. 

MAURITIUS. 

A crude and ill formed plot to overturn 
the British government, is said to have 
been entered into in the Isle of France by 
a number of discontented creoles. The 
following from the Calcutta Gazette of 
the 26th ult. are given as the particulars 
of this “ senseless an! fooj-hardf at- 


Prorhtmation . In the name of His Majes- 
ty George the Third , King of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire - 
land , Hfc. tifc. Sfc. 

His Excellency Robert Townsend Far- 
quliar, Esq. Governor and Commander in 
Chief of the island of Mauritius, and its 
dependencies, Captain General and Vice 
Admiral, &c. &c. &c. 

Having understood that some of the in- 
habitants of this colony have not yet com- 
plied with the Proclamation requiring 
them to take the oath of allegiance, in or- 
der to sanction their residence upon the 
island : and that for several months back, 
this necessary form lias been . entirely 
overlooked by persons occasionally airiv- 
ing at the island of Mauritius, who can- 
not be entitled to establish themselves, as 
to enjoy the privileges granted to his Ma- 
jesty's subjects, without conforming to 
this indispensible regulation ; 

His Excellency has commanded and 
orders, 

1st. That within fifteen days at far- 
thest, from the date of this Proclamation, 
every person now upon the island of Mau- 
ritius, who has not already taken the oath 
of allegiance, is required to do so at Port 
Louis before the Chief Commissary of the 
General Police, and elsewhere in the co- 
lony before the Civil Commissary. 

2d. After the expiration of the fifteen 
days stipulated in the preceding article, 
every person who shall not have complied 
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therewith, and who may wish to reside 
upon the island, shall furnish as his se- 
curity a domicile person, to be approved 
of by the Chief Commissary of the Gene- 
ral Police, in default of which precaution, 
such measures will be taken as the safety 
and tranquillity of the colony may render 
necessary. 

3d. All foreigners arriving upon busi- 
ness or otherwise to this island, shall 
upon their arrival conform to the regula- 
tions established by the police, and then 
present themselves to their respective con- 
suls, under whose responsibility they .shall 
be considered. 

4th. This Proclamation shall be pub- 
lished and registered in the courts, and a 
copy shall he .addressed to his honour the 
Chief Judge and Commissary of Justice. 

R. T. Farouhau. 

(Signed) By order A. Barry. 
Port Louis , 14 th Sept. 1815. 

Price Current. 

Port Louis , Nov. 10, 1815. 
Imports. 

Rice, (fine moongee) 4 drs. to 4 drs. 10 
cwts. per bag. 

Sugar, (fine Benares) 7 drs. 50 cwts. to 
8 drs. 50 cwts. per 100 Jb. 

Gram, 3 drs. t6 3 drs. 50 cwts. per bag. 
Soap (Bengal) 7 cwf. to 8 cwts. per lb. 
Cordage and Lines (unsaleable) 

Twine 3 threads, 25 cwts. to 30 cwts. 
per lb. 

Wax candles, 80 cwts. to 90 cwts. per lb. 
Wheat, 31-4 drs. to 4 drs. per bag. 

Gunny bags, 7 drs. to 8 drs. per 100 in 
November. 

Cocoa Nut Oil, 5 drs. per maund. 

Piece goods, (if well assorted), may be 
quoted from 65 to 70 per cwt. org. price. 
Hog’s Lard, 18 cwts. to 20 cwts. per lb. 
Canvas, (hemp) 9 drs. to 10 per bolt. 

Do. (hemp and cotton) 10 drs. to 12 do. 
Chairs, (neat and solid) 35 drs. to 40 drs. 
per dozen. 

Salt provisions, 30 drs. per tierce. 

Coil Rope, 7 drs. to 7 drs. 50 cwts. per 
100 lb. 

Indigo, 1 dr. 10 cwts. to 1 dr. 20 cwts. 
per lb. 

Exports. 

Java Coffee, 12 drs. 50 cwts. to 13 drs. 
per 100 lb. 

Do. Sugar, 7 drs, to 7 drs. 50 cwts. do. 
Bourbon Coffee, 13 drs. to 13 drs. 50 
cwts. do. 

Colonial Sugar, 1st sort, 7 drs. to 7 drs. 
50 cwts. do. 

Do. do. 2d do. 6 drs. to 6 drs. 50 cwts. do. 
Do. do. 3d do. 6 drs. to 6 drs. 50 cwts. do. 
Pepper 6 drs. to 14 drs. 50 cwts. 

Cloven 65 cwts. to 67 cwts. per lb. 

Ebony 2 drs. to 2 drs. 30 cwts. per 100 lb. 

appointment. 

Nov. is, 1815.— M. Virieux, Esq. Attorney Ge- 
neral in the Court of Vice Admiralty* appointed 
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by Special Commission, for the trial of offence* 
committed at sea, 

PRINCE OF WALES’S ISLAND. 

APPOINTMENT. 

Fort Cornwallis , Dec. S®, 1815 . 
Mr. Wm. Sartorious, to be Accountant General 
to the Hon. the Court of Judicatuie, from the 1st 
of the ensuing month, 

MARRIAGE. 

Dee ®i. Lieutenant H. M. Baker, ®d batt, £QlU 
ngt. Bengal Nat. Inf. to Mrs, Margaret Brown. 

DEATH. 

At Macao, Nov. 17, Tho«s, Chas. Pattle, E*q. Se- 
cond Member ot the Select Committee of Supra- 
cargoes at Canton, 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Some time since an attempt was made 
by Governor Macquarie to explore the 
country lying west of the Blue Mountains, 
forming the boundary of the settlements 
in that quarter, and which led to several 
interesting discoveries. The passes 
were cleared, and the site of a town, to 
be named Bathurst, fixed upon, in the cen- 
tre of a fertile and beautiful country, 
when circumstances forced his Excellency 
to discontinue his research, and return to 
Sydney. Unwilling, however, to quit 
a prospect, the opening of which pro- 
mised such favourable results, he in- 
structed Mr. Evans to continue the jour- 
ney, and explore as far to the west as his 
means of transporting provisions, the na- 
ture of the country, and such unforeseen 
obstacles as travellers arc exposed to, 
would permit. That gentleman safely re- 
turned to Bathurst, after an absence of 
thirty-one days. His inquiries proved 
highly successful. The tract of country 
over which lie travelled, consisted of a 
succession of rich and fertile Tallies, se- 
parated by the interposition of bills, cover- 
ed with a stringy bark, pine, and other 
useful timbers; and abounded in pools 
and streams of water. He also fell in 
with a large river, full of fish, and from 
its appearance, promising to be navigable 
at a short distance. It is known that the 
want of great streams in New Holland 
has been hitherto deemed to be an uncon- 
querable obstacle to the future prosperity 
of the colony as a great commercial coun- 
try ; and it is to be earnestly hoped, that 
further investigation will confirm Mr. 
Ev ans’s conjecture, and prove that an im- 
mense continent, in other respects, so 
highly favoured by nature, is not con- 
demned to eternal poverty by the want 
of rivers, admitting internal navigation. 
Mr. Evans’s tour extended one hundred 
and fifty-five miles to the southward . of 
Bathurst ; and it is worthy of observation, 
that at its termination a very rich level 
country opened to view, offering, as far as 
the sight extended, no harrier to th& 
progress of the traveller to the west. He 
saw many natives, all in a very wild state. 
Kangaroos, and other animals, indigenous 
to the country, were observed in great 
numbers. 

Vol. II. 2 S 
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> There is no part of Governor Macqua- 
rie’s, paternal administration of the colo- 
ny, in our humble opinion, more deserv- 
ing the approbation of his country , than 
these attempts to extend the boundaries 
of a settlement which, however poor and 
unprofitable in the pro-cut day, promises, 
at some .future time, to rise into a great 
Community, perpetuating in the east, as 
America has already done i 11 the west, 
the name and the grandeur o i its distant 
parent. 

Several parts of the colony have 
been dreadfully infested hv hoides of des- 
perate banditti, named 1 his h -rangers. 
These wretches are chiefly convicts, who, 
having committed capital crimes, fled 
to the mountains, and entered into asso- 
ciations, having for their sole end to 
plunder the community, and murder ob- 
noxious individual-*. Their offences at 
length became so numerous, that they 
took the horrid resolution of killing every 
person whom tin y robbed, lest lie should 
give intimation of their places of abode 
to the magistrates. Martial law having 
however been established, and somal of 
the ringleaders apprehended and brought 
to summary execution, their system of 
rapine was latterly somewhat checked, 
and many of the gangs chased into the 
mountains by the police officers and sol- 
diers sent against them. 

The preceding accounts of the state of 
the British possessions in Australasia 
would be tolerably satisfactory, were 
they not chequered by several cir- 
cumstances of an opposite and gloomy 
description. Of these, the most ominous 
to the prosperity and safety of the colony, 
was the unpromising appearance of the 
crops then on the; ground. A long suc- 
cession of droughts had withered Ihe 
yofing corn, and destroyed almost all 
hopes of even a moderate harvest. The 
same heats had operated to dry up the 
pastures ; the black cattle, wild and do- 
mestic, were reduced to a miserable state 
of lameness, and the sheep were drop- 
ping off in immense numbers. Antici- 
pation of the approaching dearth had con- 
siderably enhanced the price of provi- 
sions, and produced a degree of uneasiness 
and discomfort, which w r as greatly in- 
creased by the suspension of civil law, 
in consequence of serious disagreement 
amongst the, judges of the civil courts. To 
account fc^ this, it is necessary to state, 
that a new ^barter for the administration 
of Justice in those, territories had been 
lately received from the authorities in Eng- 
land, and carried into effect by the local 
government. We have now before us the 
official abstract of this documeat, from 
which we observe, that thenceforth civil 
mam were to be decided by three sepa- 
rate courts, named the Governor's Court, 
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the Lieut.-Covernor’s Court, and the Su- 
preme Court. The first was to consist of 
the J udge Advocate, and two other persons 
nominated by the government, and to 
have the power of deciding without ap- 
peal upon all pleas of laud, and personal 
pleas Under the value of £50. The 
powers of the Lieut, -Governor’s Court 
were tu be precisely the same, with This 
sole difference that in their application, 
they were limited to Vaii-Diemon's Land. 
The Supreme Court was to he composed 
of a Judge appointed by his Majesty, and 
two Magistrates nominated by the Go- 
vernor. It was to have the power of fi- 
nally deciding on all pleas under £50 ; to 
admiuister justice as a Court of Equity, 
according to the rules of the Court of 
Chancery in England ; and to grant pro- 
bates of wills and letters of administra- 
tion. From the judgments of this court, 
in all cases where ilte tiling in demand 
exceeded £300, an appeal was to lie to 
the Governor, whose decree was to be 
final in all cases not exceeding £3,000. 
In cases exceeding £3,000, the party 
aggrieved might appeal to his Majesty in 
Council. Such is a rough sketch of the 
main provisions of the notv chatter ; am! 
from their apparent simplicity and ade- 
quateness to t, licit* ends, we might have 
supposed that little difficulty would have 
been encountered in l educing them to prac- 
tice. Nevertheless, we are assured by pri- 
vate advices worthy of credit, that, owing 
partly to serious disagreement between the 
Judge and members of the Supreme Court, 
and partly to the long and severe indispo- 
sitionof tlie Judge Advocate, neither of the 
tribunals composed b\ them had yet sat > 
that the colony had been in a great mea- 
sure deprived of the benefits dispensed by 
tin? courts of civil jurisprudence ever 
since July 1814 ; and that the suspen- 
sion of the law was carried to so great a 
length, as lo deny the possibility of reco- 
very in any civil came whatever. It is 
unnecessary to point the* serious evils 
arising from such a state of things, in a 
community, from the nature and the va- 
riety of its component parts, above all 
other requiring the prompt and unceasing 
dispensation of justice. 

Tea and sugar are at very high prices, 
hyson being from £30 to £40 per chest, 
and sugar Is. per lb. 

The Indefatigable, a ship of about 550 
tons, which sailed from England in Oc- 
tober 1614 with male convicts for New 
South Wales, rrrived at that colony in 
April 1815, after a good voyage. She 
left Port Jackson, in June 1815, for Bar- 
tavia ; and, as that is a season of the year 
when there is great difficulty in doubling 
the South-west Cape of Van- Diemen’s 
Land, the Master of her determined 
to navigate her through Torres’ Straits, 
by far the most dangerous passage in the 
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world, on account of the numerous reefs 
and rocks scattered over if. The Inde- 
fatigable fell in with a small ship called 
the Cochin, bound to Ambo) ua, and a 
brig going to .Bengal, which sailed from 
Port Jackson on the 13th Jidy, and 
made the reefs of the external barrier, in 
11 ° 50 ; S. latitude, opposite Hardy’s 
Islauds, on the 3d August ; and having 
found a passage through them in that la- 
titude, (about twenty miles South of the 
place where the Pandora Frigate was 
lost,) she sailed amongst them for two 
days, anchoring at night, and passed the 
most dangerous part of l lie Strait, with- 
out accident, by a passage that had not 
been attempted before. In doubling 
the northernmost island of the Duke 
of York’s groupe, she struck -in thir- 
teen feet water, and remained fixed 
for ten hours, when, by the rise of 
the tides, she floated into deep water 
without injury. The m.isfm of two 
vessels in company went on shore on 
Possession Island, in hopes of finding 
turtles, but had no somur set foot on 
shore, and advanced toward some bushes, 
when h party of savages in ambush threw 
ft volley of spears at them, and nearly 
cut them off: the captain of the Cochin 
received a spear through lii* baud, and 
liis mate another through his shoulder, 
but no lives were lost. These savages, 
fearless of fire-arms, followed the ]>tirty 
to the beach, and waded into the sea 
after them as far as they were able, 
throwing spears into the boat. The na- 
tives of these islands and the north coast 
of New Holland are by far the most 
dangerous people in the world, and uni- 
formly endeavour to destroy every person 
that unwarily lands on their shore. They 
are numerous, and to give notice of 
strangers being near, light fires in all di- 
rections. The Indefatigable arrived at 
Batavia by the way of Alla’s Straits, Au- 
gust 31st. She there received a freight 
of coffee, safrau wood, pep per, and was 
ready to sail for England, the passengers, 
and every thing being on board, when on 
the 22d of October she took fire in the 
after gun-room, occasioned by a man 
drawing off arrack by candle light, and in 
a few hours was burnt, to the water’s 
edge. 

’Phis information may prove of 
great importance to the colony at Port 
Jacksou. It is much to he feared that in 
the destruction of the vessel, all charts, 
&c. of the passage were consumed. 

JAVA. 

Batavia, March 25.— On Friday morn- 
ing the President, Vice-Presideut, and 
Members, of the Supreme Court of Jus- 
tice of Batavia, the President and Mem- 
ber&of the European Orphan Chamber, 
the Magistrates of .Batavia, and the 


Members of the other Public Institutions, 
with several of the Dutch inhabitants, 
assembled at the house of Mr. Cranseu, Ja- 
hatra, in order to pay their respects to the 
Hon. Mr. Baffles, previous to his departure 
from this colony. Mr. Muntinghe, as Pre- 
sident of the Supreme Court of Justice, 
addressed his Excellency as follows : — 

“ Hon. Sir,— On the eve of your de- 
parture from the Island of Java, the 
Members of the Court of Justice think 
themselves in duly bound, and it is most 
willingly that they acquit, themselves of 
this duty, to express to your Excellency 
the deep sense of gratitude they entertain 
for the protection they have experienced 
in their judicial capacities, and for the 
manifold benefits which, publicly and pri- 
vately, jointly and severally, they have 
derived from your person and administra- 
tion. In return, they beg leave to express 
their most cordial wish for your future 
prosperity; they beg that it may please 
God Almighty to lead you, through a di- 
rect course, to permanent security and 
happiness — to a happiness for which an 
abundant source has already been secuied 
to you, by the recollection of the purity 
of the motives which have guided you 
throughout the administration of this co- 
lony, and by the recollection of the zeal 
with which you have endeavoured co im- 
prove some of the dearest interests of 
your native country, and of the liberality 
with which you have applied the principles 
of unbounded humanity and benevolence 
to that portion of human kind which was 
chietiy intrusted to your care. 

“ We all pray that God Almighty will 
keep you in his holy guard.” 

To which his Excellency returned the 
following reply : — 

“ Gentlemen, — I receive, with pride 
and satisfaction, your acknowledgments 
for the protection which it has been as 
much duty as my inclination to afford 
to you in your judicial capacity, during 
the period in which I have been permitted 
to administer the government of these 
colonies. This high testimony, coming, 
as it does, from so sacred an institution, 
unsolicited, and at a period when my po- 
litical relation has entirely ceased, is in- 
estimably valuable to me, because I can, 
iu good conscience, offer to you in return 
my warmest acknowledgments and admi- 
ration for the pure, correct, and impartial 
course of justice which has been afforded 
to the inhabitants of this extensive me- 
tropolis, under your able, upright, add 
steady administration. From such spen, 
and from so sacred a body, what mutt be 
the gratification with which I receive a 
public acknowledgment, that. In the ex- 
tensive and intricate concerns, of so tyidp 
and populous a government as that lately 
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intrusted to my charge, my general pro- 
ceedings have met with approbation. 

fc Accept, gentlemen, my heartfelt and 
grateful thanks for the assurances you 
have made to me of your personal esteem 
and respect. And believe me, that in 
whatever station of my life my country 
may require my services, 1 shall always 
retain a lively remembrance, as well of 
the obligations I am under to you as pub- 
lic men, as of the happy hours 1 have 
passed in your society as private gentle- 
men. lie assuied of my lasting esteem 
and respect.” 

^ Mr. Ysledyk then, as President of the 
European Orphan Chamber, approached 
his Excellency, and in the name of that 
Institution returned, in appropriate 
terms, his acknowledgements for thejiro- 
tection which his Excellency's Govern- 
ment had afforded to the interests of the 
orphans and the general objects of that 
Institution ; to which Mr. Hatties made 
a suitable reply. 

After the Members of the several Pub- 
lic Institutions had then paid their re- 
spects, Mr. Couperus, on the part of ilu* 
Dutch inhabitants, expressed his regret 
that the extreme indisposition of his fa- 
ther, Mr. Cranscn, then confined to his 
bed, precluded him from being present 
on this occasion, delivered the following 
address ; to which Mr. Hallies returned 
the reply which follows 

* <c To the lion. T. S. Baffles, Esq. Sfc. 
ft Hon. Sir, — On the eve of your de- 
parture for your native land, we, for our- 
selves, and the principal Dutch gentlemen 
residing in the capital of the island which 
you have so happily governed for a period 
of nearly five years, venture to offer you, 
ou this melancholy occasion, our united 
and sincere wishes for the speedy reco- 
very of your health, and the enjoyment 
of every happiness amongst your friends 
iu Europe. 

“ We cannot, Sir, refrain from ob- 
serving, that during your administration 
of this important colony, which has been 
conducted on a grand and liberal scale, 
difficulties of a great and complicated na- 
ture had arisen, which required no com- 
mon foresight and talents to subdue ; 
these, however, we found in your com- 
prehensive mind, and it is to these dis- 
tinguished taleuts, which have been so 
exerted and displayed for the benefit of 
this important colony, joined to the mild 
and benevolent system laid down by our 
late benefactor, Lord Minto, that we are 
principally indebted for the happiness, 
security, and prosperity we at present 
enjoy. 1 

“ It is with perfect sincerity I do pre- 
sent you, in the name of my countrymen 
the thanks for the good you have done* 
turn during your administration, for the 


protection they have invariably expe- 
rienced ; and although we are led to un- 
derstand that the period is not far distant 
when the flag of our nation will be once 
more displayed in this important settle- 
ment, yet we beg you to be assured, that 
we shall ever remember the period of 
your government, most earnestly wishing 
that a speedy return to perfect health 
w ill enable you to resume that high sta- 
tion in life, amongst your countrymen, 
to which your abilities and talents emi- 
nently qualify you.” 

“ Mr. Couperus, — No man can lament 
more than I do the affliction which de- 
prives us of the presence of Mr. Cransen ; 
but 1 can assure you, that it requires no 
public acknowledgments on his part to 
convince me of his principles as a true 
Hollander, or of his attachment and es- 
teem to my person. During the period I 
have administered these colonies, it has 
been my good fortune to be aided by his 
acknowledged talents, and to be strength- 
ened by his steady and firm support j and 
in stating that the illustrious House of 
Orange has not a more upright pillar to 
uphold its new power and authority, I 
speak from an evidence which cannot he 
disputed. 

“ The assurances of esteem and res- 
pect which you have offered to me, on 
the part of your countrymen, cannot be 
otherwise than gratifying ; and I sincerely 
hope that, whenever the period may ar- 
rive in which the Dutcli flag may wave 
in this capital, the Dutch inhabitants will 
find reason to continue their concurrence, 
in the advantages which have resulted to 
the interests of this extensive colony 
from the measures of the Provisional Ad- 
ministration. 

“ I thank you for your kind wishes for 
the restoration of my health, and request 
you will accept the assurances of my per- 
sonal regard and consideration.” 

On Saturday noon, being the time ap- 
pointed by his Excellency to receive tne 
general address of the Military and other 
Officers of the British Government, of 
the Merchants and others, who assembled 
at the. “ Harmonic” on the 22d inst. a 
commission, consisting of Captain Tuck- 
er and several other gentlemen who had 
signed the address, waited on his Excel- 
lency at Jacahoa, when the address was 
read by Captain Tucker, as follows 

“ To the Hon . T. S . Baffles , Esq. tyc. 

“ Hon. Sir,— We, the undersigned in- 
habitants of Batavia, request to approach 
you on your departure from this island, 
and to offer to you the warmest expres- 
sions of our respect and attachment. 

“ Placed, as we have been, during 
your administration of this extensive and 
valuable colony, we have had the oppor* 
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tunity of observing the eminent talents 
of your government, mid the virtues of 
your private character ; and we feel our- 
selves fully warranted in expressing our 
admiration and acknowledgment of the 
ability, justice, and impartiality by which 
you have been guided in the veiy intricate 
and peculiar circumstances attending this 
colony, ever since it came under the Bri- 
tish Government. 

“ While we regret, most sincerely, the 
state of your health, which renders your 
departure from India necessary, we con- 
fidently hope that your iccovery may be 
complete, and that your life may be long 
preserved for the exertion of those talents 
and virtues which have distinguished your 
career in Java. 

t( As a lasting memorial of our esteem, 
we request your acceptance of a , sendee 
of plate, which we shall cause to be pre- 
sented to you,* as soon as possible, after 
your arrival in England. 

“ We have the honour to be, ilon. Sir, 
with the highest esteem, your most obe- 
dient humble servants. 

“ Batavia, March 22, 1816\” 

(Here follow the signatures.) 

Mr. Ruffles then returned the follow- 
ing reply : — 

“ Gentlemen, f shall not attempt to 
express to you the feelings by which I am 
agitated, on the occasion of this unex- 
pected but highly gratifying mark of 
your attention and kindness. If there is 
one circumstance which renders this tes- 
timonial of public esteem more estimable 
to me than another, or which could pos- 
sibly render it. more gratifying to my 
feelings, it is that this expression of the 
public sentiment should have originated, 
as it has done, with that distinguished 
portion of the community, to whose 
deeds of valour, or to whose notions of 
honour, my humble tribute of praise 
would be as vain as unnecessary . 

“ If the general principles on which my 
administration has been conducted are 
found worthy of acknowledgement, the 
credit is not due to me, but to the en- 
lightened views of the late ever-to-be- 
lameuted Earl of Miuto, I have never 
arrogated to myself a mightier claim to 
your consideration than might result 
from a consciousness of the uprightness 
of my intentions, and from a determina- 
tion, in the application of those princi- 
ples, to uphold to the utmost the cha- 
racter and the honour of my country. 
That I should, in the course of an admi- 
nistration, the public duties of which 
required my utmost undivided attention, 
have been still enabled, as a private in- 
dividual, to retain so warm a place in 
your esteem and regard as is manifested 
in your declaration, and the personal at- 
tentions which I have received from all 
classes, and by which I have been almost 


overpowered, since I quitted tbe helm, 
will ever be to me a source of tbe most 
gratifying reflection and consolation. 

“ l accept, with gratitude and with 
pride, the magnificent testimonial of 
which you have requested my acceptance ; 
and, while I cherish the gift through 
life, it shall afterwards be handed down 
iu my family, as a sacred record of my 
having attained the highest object of my 
ambition, as a governor , in the unsoli- 
cited and general voice of the community 
in support of the purity and honour of 
my public administration ; and, as a 
private individual , in the assurance of 
the esteem and attachment which exist 
in your breast towards my person. 

“ In return, acecopt, gentlemen, my 
acknowledgment for the part you have 
taken, collectively and individually, in 
the support of an administration which 
has called for no common exertions to 
identify our national interests with the 
interests of those who have, for a time 
only, fallen under the British sceptre ; 
and personally allow inc to assure you, 
that, however proud 1 shall he of your 
flattering present, this additional and un- 
usual mark of public respect was not ne- 
cessary to enhance the high value I place 
on your esteem and good opinion ; — nor 
is it possible for any thing to increase the 
respect and regard which I possess to- 
wards you all, and much less the affec- 
tion which, from my heart, 1 bear to- 
wards most of you, as men whom I am 
proud to call my friends. — May every 
happiness attend you." 

The following address, signed by the 
gentlemen who had composed his excel- 
lency’s staff, and been employed in sta- 
tions more particularly connected with 
his excellency’s person, was forwarded 
after Mr. Ratfles had quitted Batavia. 
The reply follows : — 

“ Dear Sir, — Among the various and 
distinguished proofs of regard and vene- 
ration which you have received from all 
classes and descriptions of people in this 
island, on your approaching departure, 
we hope you will accept from us a more 
silent, but not less cordial assurance, of 
the regret we feel at losing you— rof the 
grateful and pleasing remembrance we 
shall ever entertain towards you — of the 
respect and affection, in short, which can 
cease only witli our existence. 

“ We have now, dear sir, known you 
long ; and though some of us have not 
had that happiness till of late years, we 
all equally feel that it is impossible to 
know you without acquiring that cordial 
and heartfelt attachment which binds us 
to you, as it were, through life, and 
renders us as interested in your happi- 
ness and prosperity, as we can be in our 
own. 

“ Whatever may be our future destina 
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tion, and however it may be our chance 
to be scattered, when we return to our 
different fixed situations in life, wc can 
never forget the time we have passed in 
Java. The public sentiment has ex- 
pressed what is duo there to the ener- 
gies and value of your administration, 
which, the more it is examined, the more 
it will be admired, it belongs rather to 
us to express what we have witnessed 
and felt — to bear testimony to the spot- 
less integrity and amiable qualities which 
shed a mild lustre over your private life. 
These we acknowledge with gratitude ; 
and these arc imprinted in our hearts, 
too strongly to be ever erased. 

<f You will not receive these expres- 
sions of our regard until you have let L us ; 
and when, perhaps, it will bo long ere 
we meet again. 

tc Accept them/ then, dear sir, as the 
genuine feelings of our hearts ; and al- 
low us to request your acceptance of a 
small token of our remembrance, Hi tlu* 
shape of a piece of plate, which we have 
requested our mutual friends, Captains 
Travers and Carnham, to purchase and 
deliver to you in England. It hears no 
great value among the more splendid to- 
kens which you have received of the 
public esteem, — hut may serve to remind 
you of those who are, with the sinmvst 
regard and attachment, dear sir, your 
faithful friends and servants — (!. Assay, 
Thomas M'Qnoid, R. C. Gam hum. Thus. 
O. Travers , J. Dalgairnes, V. Methven, 
T. Sevestre , J. Eckjord , Thomas l Tut- 
san, II. G. J oar dan. 

“ To the lion. T. S. Raffles, Esq. &c. 

Batavia, March 24, 1816/’ 

“ On hoard the Ganges, off Angler, 
March 26, 1816. — My dear and valued 
friends, — This last ami unexpected proof 
of your attachment and esteem is too 
much for me; it is more than, in the 
shattered state of my existence, I can 
bear without any emotion, which ren- 
ders it impossible for me to reconcile my 
feelings with the ordinary course of con- 
sideration. You have struck chords which 
vibrate too powerfully— which agitate me 
too much to admit of any attempt to ex- 
press to you what my feelings are on the 
occasion of your address, 

“ You have been with me in the days 
of happiness and joy — in the hours that 
were beguiled away under the enchanting 
spell of one, of whom the recollection 
awakens feelings which I cannot sup- 
press. You have supported aud com- 
forted me under the affliction of her loss ; 
you have witnessed the severe hand of 
Providence, in depriving me of those 
whom I held most dear, snatched from 
us and the world ere we could look 
around us ! You have seen and felt 
What the envious aud disappointed have 
done to supplant- me m the public opi- 


nion, and to shake the credit of my 
public and the value of my private cha- 
racter ; — and, now that 1 bend before a 
storm, which it is neither in my power 
to avert nor coutroul, you come forward 
to say, that, as children of oue family, 
you will hold to me through life. What 
must be my emotions l leave to the feel- 
ings which dictated your address to de- 
cide ; for, in truth, 1 cannot express my 
own. I accept your gift, and will hold 
it as a sacred poos aka, dear to me from 
many a bitter, and yet many a pleasing 
recollect ion. I dare not say more ; but, 
in the same spirit, my dear and estima- 
ble friends, in which you have often seen 
me brave the adversities of this life, let 
me turn from the sad remembrance of 
my sorrows to the bright and cheering 
prospects that are now before you. Let 
me congratulate those of you whom 1 
leave behind on the protecting and fos- 
tering care under which you are now 
placed : — a consideration and delicacy 
towards me personally, unexampled as 
it was unexpected, may have first in- 
duced the wish, hut it is your own en- 
dowments, your own virtues, your own 
amiable dispositions alone, that you arc 
chiefly indebted for that decision in your 
favour, which has induced my noble- 
minded and honourable successor to con- 
tinue you about liis person in the same 
relation as you stood towards mine. 

“ In very truth, I cannot answer your 
appeal to my heart — it has struck too 
deep ; but the wound, though painful, is 
not without an agreeable sensation. You 
have opened a spring, that will for ever 
flow in the purest kindness and affection 
towards you. 

“ May the day be not distant, when, 
after a fair and honourable career of pub- 
lic life, we may meet agaiii in that happy 
land, to which eventually all our views 
are turned. Then, when we reflect upon 
the duties we have performed for our 
country, and upon the many happy days 
we have passed at Java, may it be my 
pride to say, that, while at the head of 
the government, I directed my country’s 
cause in the track of honour and inte- 
grity — I had the support and advice of 
men as able as honourable ; that while, 
as the head of a great family, it was my 
fortunate lot to dispense liberty and 
rights among millions,— as the simple 
head of a domestic circle, it was my still 
greater good fortune to endear to me men 
whom it is honourable to call friends— 
men, whose honour and integrity are 
beyond reproach, whose hearts heart with 
the genuine warmth of human nature, 
and whose private virtues and personal 
qualifications are acknowledged by all. 

“ Let this mark of your attention- 
let your kind present, which I value 
beyond the wealth of Oolconda, (for it 
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is the gift of pure friendship,) be as a 
seal to the band of union among us ; and 
let us ever meet as sincere and attached 
friends. 

“ May every blessing attend you ; and 
may you long continue to be distinguish- 
ed as the brightest ornaments of the pro- 
fession to which vou beloncr. 

(Signed) * “ T. S . Rafflfs.” 

,e To Charles Assey, and Thomas 
M'Quoid, Gsqrs. ; Captains Garnham, 
Travers, and Dalgairnes ; Sir Thomas 
Sev'esTre ; Captain Watson, and Lieute- 
nants Methven, Eckford, and Jourdau.” 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Capt. Ddlgairns to be Sub-Treasurer- 

M. I), Macdonald, Culb'dor of Customs, Ba- 
tavia. 

Lieut. Methven, Assistant Secretary to Go- 
vernment m the Judicial and Revenue Depart- 
ments. 

Lieut. Han-on, Resident at Cberibon. 

Licui. Williams, Assistant to tlie Resident, Sa- 
maratig. 

Captain Flint, R. N. will resume the office of 
Supiu intendant ot the Forest Depailment on its 
present establishment, and is appointed Kesidtut 
of Rambling. 

Mr.J. Davidson, Resident of Probolmgo and 
Bysuki. 

Dr. I). Amslie, Resident at Dtocjocaita. 

Mr. John Scott, Master Attendant at Sania- 

rang. 

Lieutenant Burney, Collector of Revenue, Sa- 
marang. 

Litut. Eckfoid, Collector of Revenue, Suura- 
baya. 

Mr. Rauws, Assistant to the Resident, Soura- 
bava. 

Mr. J. Ciavvford to bo Resident of Samarnng. 

Mr. W. Anisin. to be Remit nt of Sourabaya. 

Lieut. Tlioinas Otbo Ti avers. Town Major and 
Aid-de Camp to the H< n the* Lu ut. -Governor, 
bavin u i < turned t om England, will lesume the 
duties of his office. 

Lieut. T O Travers to the charge of the Am- 
boybelecoip-. 

Lieul. J, Dalgairn9 to be an Honorary Ai.l-de- 
Catnp io tiie Hon. the Licnt.-Govoinnr. 

Lieut. Lleuellen Conroy, to b^> Major of Brigade 
at Weltevredcn, vice Hanson, posted to a Civil 
Station. 

Lieut. Colonel Burslem is appointed to the 
command of the Eastern Division, from the date 
Of Lieut. -Col. Mac Gregor’s embarkation. 

Major Dalton to be Resident and Commandant 
of Macassar. 

Lieut. Owen Phillipps to be First Assistant, and 
Mr. M'Kinnon Second Assistant to the Resi- 
dent. 

Mr. A. Cas«a, Baillieu of the Town, and Mr. 
A. L. P. De Semere, Baillieu of the Suburbs of 
Batavia. 

Mr. William Watt and Mr. Turr are appointed 
Magistrates, and Mr. Timmerman Thysseu will 
resume lus duties as Magistrate from the 1st 
proximo. 

Mr. Van Beusechem to be Member of the Euro- 
pean Orphan Chamber, Batavia. 

Mr, P. T. Couperus, to be Collector of the 
Slave Tax at Batavia. 

Mr. Mossel, Vendee Master, Batavia. 

Lieut. Brooke Watson to the chaige of the 
Commissariai and Pay Departments, and Lieute- 
nant George Bolton to be Fort Adjutant of Fort 
Rotterdam. 

Lieutenant Brooke Watson is appointed to the 
Charge of the Pay and Commissariat Depart- 
ments at Macasser, and is permitted to draw a 
Staflf allowance of Sonat rupees, four hundred per 
month, for these offices, , 

Lieut. -Colonel Forbes is appointed to officiate 
«• Presldeut of the Committee of Military Ac- 
counts, during the absence of the Commander of 
the Forces. 

„ Captain Knight, 4th Volunteer Battalion, u di- 
rected to proceed to rejoin his Regiment in Ben- 
gal, by the first opportunity. 


CHINA. 

The late arrivals brought tlie following 
Price Current of goods at Canton : — 
Imports. 

Dollars. 


Benjamin, Fst sort . * 

50 

per peemi 

Betel-nut, Batavia anti 

Malacca 

3§ 

do. 

Do. Cochin China . . 

do. 

do. 

Bird’s nests very fine. 

transparent 

30 

per catty 

Do. 2d sort, commonly 

called the first . . 

20 

dp. 

Do. 3d sort 

10 

do. 

Bees’ wax 

25 

do. 

Do. 2d 

15 

do. 

Black-wood, Maori t ins 


do. 

Camphor-barroes, all real 

bead, thin white 

20 

per catty 

Do. 2d sort, head as usu- 

ally sent 

13 

do. 

Cow Rezoar, round light 

yeMow pieces .. 

15 

do. 

('loves 1st sort, and free 

from worms . . . , 

HO 

per pecul 

Cochineal, very fine . . 1000 

do. 

Cotton, Surat, good, and 

free fioin seed 12 talc. 

5 mace do. 

Do. Bengal, fine 

do. 13 do. 


do. 

l)o. if very good 

» 


Mad ms, very 

fine do. 14 do. 


do. 

Copper, Japan 

22 

do. 

Elephant’s teeth 3 to a 

pccul . . 

80 

do. 

Do. 10 to do. 

55 

do. 

Do. 20 to do. 

48 

do. 

Do. to do. 



£ foot long . . . . 

50 

do. 

Flints 

1 

do. 

Fislunaws, very best 

70 

do. 

Ginseng, Canada, fine 

80 

do. 

Myrrh, best sort . . 

10 

do. 

Myrrh, ordinary .. 

6 

do. 

Nutmegs, free from worms 

150 

do. 

Olibanum, garbled, and 

in chests 

10 

do. 

Do. ungarbled 

34 

do. 

Pepper, Batavia and Ben- 

coolcn 

12 

do. 


Putchuck (15 per cent, to 
be deducted in the 


weight free from dust, 
* and no black pieces) 


15 tale 


do. 

Quicksilver 

80 

do. 

Rattans 

3§ 

do. 

Rose-maloes, fine . . 

65 

per catty 
per pecul 

Red-wood 

Shark’s fins, best and 

3 

largest .„ 

24 

do. t 

Do. 2~d sort . . . # . * 

6 

do. 

Smalts, 1st sort . . . . 

Sandal-wood, lstsort, 13 

do. 

do#, 

pieces to a pecul 

Do. 2d sort, commonly 

16 

do# 

called the first * • . • 

13 

do. 

Do* 3d sort * 

10 

do# 
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Dollars. Dollars. 

3ago 3 per pecul Nankeens, broad . , . . 105 per 100 

Tin IB do. piece* 

Tortoise-shell, thick and Do. narrow 52 do. 

good .. .. .. . . 300 do. Rhubarb, first sort .. 75 per pecui 

Do. ordinary . . .. 200 do. Silk, raw. Nankin ... 410 do. 

Clove-oil 15 per catty Do. do. Canton 1st sort ' 

Cutch 8 do. 255 tale do. 

Gognl 3£ do. Do. do. do. 2d do. 245 tale do. 

Mother of pearl shell, Do. do. do. 3d do. 222 tale do. 

Bombay 3 do. Sugar, solt (\ do. do. 

Opium, Patna .. .. 1480 per chest. Sugar-randy, CantouB do. do. 

_ t i An. TW.' ri.Siinl.n... m rlr. 


Do. Malva BOO per pecul Tutenaguc, not legally 

Do. Turkey do. do. exportable, 14$ at 15 do. 

Prussian Blue . . .. I HO per pecul Tunnerick 7 do. 

Stick lac.. .. .. .. 6* do. Quicksilver, China .. 110 do. 

Saltpetre 15 do. Beads, Larlcc .. .. 27 do. 

Steel (Swedish) .. .. 5 per ton J)o. Duirgevee .. .. 23 do. 

China Cabala .. .. 18 do. 

exports. Canton cloth .. .. 8 per piece 

Alum Amoy 3 per pecul Damask .. .. 22 do. - 

China-root . . . . . . 4 do. Gauze 5 do. 

Camphor 30 do. Handkerchiefs . . .. 7 do. 

Cassia-buds 00 do. Lustring 13 do. 

Cassia-lignea .. .. 20 do. mats MoussaVur 10 do. 

Galingall 3§ do. Belongs 5 do. 

Gamboge 80 do. Poundi, Nankin . . . . 8 do. 

Gold of 100 touch, talc Do. Cantou 0 do. 

silver, per 1 tale weight 22£ per tale Vermilion 55 do. 

Hartall, or yellow arsenic 13 per pecul Satin, Nankin .. .. 35 do. 

Musk 55 per catty Do. Canton 17 do. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 

Lately came on, before the High present patmel and Robert, now Lord 
Court of Justiciary, Edinburgh, the trial Melville, were second cousins. He also 
of Neil Douglas, accused of falsehood, stated, that the panne! was, at times, in 
fraud, and wilful imposition, by falsely a deranged state. 

pretending to have a great intimacy and A jury was then chosen, and the trial 
influence with the Right Hon. Robert proceeded. 

Lord Viscount Melville, First Lord of the The first witness called was Sir Wil- 
Admiralty ; with Robert William Hay, liatn Rae, who identified two declara- 
Esq. bis Private Secretary: and with lions emitted by the patmel, and also 
James Cobb, Esq. Secretary to the East several documents, which were founded 
India Company : and did give out and on in the indictment. Said the pannel, 
persuade a number of persons, that, by while before him, did not seem, in the 
influence with these gentlemen, the pan- smallest degree, to be in a state of iu- 
nel could procure them places under go- sanity. 

vernment, or in the India Company’s Robert William Hay, Esq. private sc- 
service; and, for doing so, the pannel cretary to Lord Viscount Melville, said, 
got money from these persons under false * he did not know the pannel ; but had had 
pretences. The indictment stated, four a correspondence with him, about three 
different acts of fraud in obtaining money years ago, relative to an application by 
in this manner. him for a place under government ; — that 

After the indictment was read, the an answer was given him, but no hopes 
pannel pleaded not guilty. held out of success ; and that he had ne- 

Mr. Maitland, junior, counsel for the ver received auy money from him on any 
prisoner, admitted that the libel was re- account. Being shown a letter from Hen- 
levant.^ He stated,* that the pannel’s mo- ry Swanston, dated Glasgow, 17th of De- 
therandthe late* Viscount Melville were cember, 1815, said he had received that 
full cousins 4 , being descended from two letter, which was then read by the clerk 
daughters of Sir John Gordon, of Gor- of the court. It contained a complaint 
donstoun, one of whom was the late from Swanston for not procuring him the 
Lor4 Melvins mother $ am! that the situation of a messenger of tbe Admirals 
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ty — for which he had given the pannel 
30J., which he said had been sent to the 
witness. Said lie never received any mo- 
ney from the pannel on any account. Mr. 
Hay identified several letters ; some of 
which were addressed to himself, and 
Others to Lord Melville. All the pannel’s 
applications were rejected, both for him- 
self and others. A letter was next read 
from the panned to Lord Melville, solicit- 
ing a commission for a Mr. Thomas 
Kober*\son. Thinks that, in his applica- 
tions, the pannel looked to a situation in 
India: lie never wrote him to say, that 
he had got a situation in the Admiralty. 

James Cold), ksq. secretary to the Last 
India Company, said, lie never nud a let- 
ter from the panned, — but bad oncfiom 
a person of the name of Thomson, to 
which lie relumed an answer ; which 
stated, that he knew of no appointment 
for his son, as the writer believed ; and 
that he never received the 501. mention- 
ed, as no money cither was or could he, 
received. Said lie never received any ap- 
plication from Douglas, nor is there sin h 
an office as a writer's clerk in India ; 
and he never received either inmuy or 
a bill from either Thomson or Douglas. 
Believes there is a Mr. Caldicott, a clerk 
in the India House. 

James Thomson, jiin. at Billhead, 
near Patrick, said, that he knew the 
pannel, and had some communications 
with him relative to procuring a place 
for his son, as a writer’s clerk, in India. 
That he had heard lie had procured such 
a situation tor some person ; hut who* it 
was, lie could not say. That Douglas 
read a part of a letter, which, he said, 
he had received from land Melville, 
which appeared complimentary. That lie 
applied to Douglas tor Ills son ; and lie 
said he would do something for him, — as 
he understood he (the witness) was an 
old acquaintance of his father's. Wit- 
ness's son was sent for from Paisley ; 
and the pannel read to him a proposed 
letter, which was to be sent L> Mr. Cobh, 
applying for his son ; and also another 
letter to the Directors, thanking them 
for his own appointment. Hus heard 
that the pannel was to marry Lord Mel- 
ville's daughter. That lie gave the pan- 
nel a guinea to pay for postages, whi< h 
was never returned to him. That, in 
consequence of a note from Douglas, 
they met at witness's house; when he 
read a printed letter, appointing his son 
a writer's clerk, and it was signed by 
Mr. Cobb: and there wa$ also a written 
letter on the same piece of paper, which 
the pannel tore off, and took it with him. 
That, some time afterwards, the pannel 
called upon him, and said he had paid 
10L for stamps for his son's commission, 
which Mr. Cobb had wrote him he had re- 
ceived ; — that he afterwards paid Doug- 
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las the 101. in the Swan tavern, in G1&S* 
gow. It was afterwards intimated to the 
witness, by the pannel, that it was ne- 
cessary to give Mr. Cobb a present ; and 
he thought 501. would do,- — which the 
witness agreed to with great satisfaction. 
That he bought a hill for 501. from a 
banker's in Glasgow ; when Douglas 
wrote a letter to Mr. Cobb, in presence 
of the witness, and Mr. Gibson, his son- 
in-law, — in which the 501. hill was en- 
closed. That it was first sealed with a 
wafer, which the pannel said was rather 
disrespectful to Mr. Cobh, not to seal it 
with wax ; and, in eou sequence, they 
went into a public-house, when it was 
sealed with wax. The letter was in the 
hands of the witness at the time ; but 
the pannel snatched it from him, and said 
he would put it into the post-office.— 
That they both went, to the post-office, 
when the pannel put in a letter into the 
office ; but, having a Mispieion it was 
not properly done, they went back to 
the office, but got no satisfactory answer, 
as the mail was just going ofif. That 
he afterwards wrote to Mr. Cobb, and 
icceivcd an answer, which he identified, 
and also the bill. Being asked, if he 
thought there was any thing like insanity 
about the pannel ?— said, lie thought he 
was rather ilighty and unstable in his 
manner, and had heai <1 there was some- 
thing of Hie kind in the family ; but, at 
tin 1 time of this transaction, thought the 
pannel capable of doing ♦ms.iness, That 
he had a sister, vvlio had been confined 
for madness in the Lunatic Asylum, Glas- 
gow, and saw her this day in the wit- 
ness's room. Thinks her name is Jean 
Douglas. 

James Thomson, son of the preceding 
witness, corroborated his father's testi- 
mony. Jie added, that lie wrote a letter 
to Mr. Cobh, thanking him for his good- 
ness for obtaining his appointment. He 
expected Mr. Douglas, and several other 
young men, were to go from Glasgow to 
lu did along with him. 

Mr. James Turnbull, one of the part- 
ners of the house of James and Robert 
Watson, bankers, in Glasgow, identified 
the 501. bill, which was returned from 
London, paid. 

Mr. William Gardiner, surveyor of 
taxes, Glasgow, said, that, in the be- 
ginning of October, he met the pannel 
and Ids own brother in a house at Gal* 
lowgate, Glasgow. That Douglas said 
lie was short of cash, as he wished to go 
to Greenock, and offered the 501. bill ; 
when the witness observed, it was a 
foolish thing to discount such a hill, 
drawn at so short a date, on the same 
(lay it was drawn. That Douglas was 
pressing for cash, and he went out and 
got the money for the bill from Mf. Kin«, 
of the Falkirk bank. That he gave the 
VOL. II* 2 T 
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•pannel only 201., as a Mr. Munro said he 
would spend, it all in his Greenock jour- 
ney. The pannel came back some days 
after, and received the other 301. He 
has heard, that the pauucl’s sister was in 
the Glasgow Asylum ; and has heard he 
was rather flighty, but he lias not known 
him long. 

Mr. James King, jun. agent for the 
Falkirk Banking Company, said, that he 
discounted the 501. bill now shewn him, 
and gave all the money, but the premium, 
to Mr. John Gardiner. 

The dedaiatiuns of the pannel were 
then read. 

The counsel for the pannel then pro- 
duced a certificate of maniage, and a 
deposition from Mr. Douglas to her hus- 
band, and the Rev. Mr. Neil Douglas, the 
pannel's father, to prove, that Mrs. Dou- 
glas and the late Lord Melville were cou- 
sins ; and there were also letters from 
Lady Arniston, acknowledging Mrs. 
Douglas as her niece. These were not 
read. 

Miss Jane Douglas, sister to the pan- 
nel, said, that last year the pannel was 
in bad health, and that she came to 
Edinburgh to see him, and found him in 
Leith. That he was in a poor state of 
mind, and she thought him deranged. 
That her father wrote to Mr. J. Laid- 
law, writer to the signet, about her 
brother, who advised the witness to send 
him to Glasgow, which was done ; and 
the witness and Mr. J. Douglas, teacher, 
went with him. That, after his arrival 
in Glasgow, lie was confined for some 
time, and was never suffered to go out 
by himself. He was sometimes in a very 
high state of mind ; and at other times 
quite low spirited. That he often talked of 
his high prospects, from his connexion 
with Lord Melville ; and has heard of one 
Swanston applying to liim, to procure 
him a place. It was in April, 1815, he 
came to Glasgow, and he was ill about 
four months. 

Mr. James Laidlaw, writer to the sig- 
net, said, he knows the pannel ; and his 
father, the Rev. Mr. Douglas, was mar- 
ried to Miss Isabella Miller, only daugh- 
ter of Mr. Miller, of Star, in Fife. Mr. 
Laidlaw then produced a letter, which 
he sent to his uncle, Mr. Miller, describ- 
ing the pannel's situation, which he con- 
sidered as that of a deranged person, and 
proposed that he should be confined. — 
The letter was read, in part, to the court 
and jury ; it was dated March 20, 1815, 
and, at that time, he thought the pannel 
behaved very ill ; and, from what passed 
in conversation with him, about places 
in the Admiralty and in India, he thought 
him in. a deranged state. 

John Douglas, teacher, Edinburgh, said, 
that he knows the pannel, and had seen 
him in February, 1815, in the Crown 


hotel, where he relieved him from a 
small debt. He afterwards saw him in 
Leith, and, at that time, he appeared not 
to be in a solid state of mind ; which he 
inferred from his conversation, which 
was rather incoherent. That -he accom- 
panied the pannel and his sister to Glas- 
gow ; when there was a talk, among his 
friends, of confining him in the Lunatic 
Asylum. The witness tl ought that, if 
he; was not insane, he would not run the 
risk of disobliging his relations, by liis 
foolish conduct. 

The evidence was summed up, for the 
crown, by the Solicitor-General, and Mr. 
James Moncrciff, advocate for the pannel. 

'flie Lord Justice Clerk concluded the 
whole by a very impartial charge to the 
jury ; who retired tor a very short time, 
ami returned a verdict, unanimously find- 
ing the pannel quilty. 

Their lordships, after severally deliver- 
ing their opinions, sentenced the pannel 
to twelve months imprisonment in Glas- 
gow gaol. 

Nash and others v. Kay . — The plaintiffs 
in this cause, which was lately tried in 
the Court of King's Bench, are agents to 
officers of Last India shipping, supplying 
their private investments out, and re- 
ceiving their consignments home; the 
defendant is captain of the Marchioness 
of Ely, in the Company's trade. The 
action was for goods sold and delivered to 
the amount of 372/. 3.v. 2 d . ; to which 
the defendant pleaded, that he was only 
liable to pay jointly with a Mr. John 
Beaumont, the purser of the ship, who 
bad made the adventure, for which these 
goods were bought, in partnership witli 
him. 

The Attoney-General called Mr. John- 
son, a clerk to the plaintiffs, who proved 
that the merchandise, the foundation of 
the action, had been supplied on the or- 
der of Mr. Beaumont, who acted as the 
agent for Capt. Kay, who being called 
upon 011 the subject, had admitted his 
liability to pay for them. Although the 
invoice had been delivered to Beaumont, 
the goods were packed up and directed in 
the sole name of the defendant. 

Mr. Topping was about to cross-exa- 
mine the witness as to the general nature 
of dealings in transactions of this kind, 
whether it was not usual for the captains 
and pursers of ships to become partners in 
adveptures ; and whether Capt, Kay had 
not done so, on a previous occasion, with 
a Mr. Hill 5 when he was stopped by 
Lord Elleuborough, who refused to admit 
evidence not connected with the transac- 
tion in question. 

Mr. 'l opping then offered to produce a 
person of the name of Howden, with 
whom the plaintiffs had transacted busi- 
ness on behalf of the defendant and Beau- 
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wont, to show that a partnership had ac- 
tually existed, and that he had in his 
hands joint property to answer joint de- 
mands/ Among other pieces of evidence, 
in support of this case, a promissory note 
was handed in, supposed to have been 
given on the partnership account by Beau- 
mont; but when it was read, it specified 
that it was draw n “ on account of Cap- 
tain Brooke Kay." — Verd.ctfor the plain- 
tiffs, 372/. 3#. 2d. 

Martin v. Emmott . — The defendant is 
the owner of the j brig Hetruies, which 
was chartered by the plainliy on a voyage 
from England to the Cape ot Cood Hope, 
from thence to Batavia, and from Bata\ia 
to London. The action was to recover 
damages on the alleged breach of this 
charter-party by the captain, named Mun- 
ro. No less than seven breaches of dif- 
ferent covenants in the instrument, were 
assigned ; and among them, that the ves- 
sel was not sea-worthy ; that the captain 
did not receive the goodstcudcicd to him 
to be put on hoard at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; that he did not nial r a true de- 
livery of the goods entrusted to him; that 
he was guilty of unnoecsM.i v and inju- 
rious delays ; that the cargo had been uu- 
skillfully stowed ; that the captain look on 
hoard goods of his own, for the purpose 
of selling them in the markets for which 
the plaintiff’s cargo was intended ; and 
that he threw overboard, without suffi- 
cient cause, merchandise belonging to the 
plaintiff. Issue was joined only upon the 
last breach, the defendant replying, that 
it was necessary to throw the merchan- 
dise overboard, for the preservation of the 
ship and of the lives of the crew. 

The Attorney-General shortly stated, 
that he should be able, most satisfactori- 
ly, to prove all these different breaches ; 
and, after putting in the charter-party, 
dated December 29, 1809, he produced 
the depositions of two witnesses, at pre- 
sent beyond the jurisdiction of the court : 
one of these witness was the son of the 
plaintiff, who had given a detail of va- 
rious circumstances of misconduct on the 
part of Captain Muuro. 

In this stage of the cause, Mr. Gurney, 
who was on the other side, proposed that 
the whole matter in difference should be 
referred to the arbitration of one of the 
jury. According to his instructions, he 
had a complete answer to the case of the 
plaintiff ; but as many hours >youkl pro- 
bably be occupied, before any decision 
could be had, he did not wish to trouble 
the court. 

The proposal was immediately em- 
braced by the other side, and a verdict 
was taken for the plaintiff, 5000/. da- 
mages subject to arbitration. 

The ship Philippa, Capt. Nicholls, 
hound to the East Indies, touched at Fort 


Praya, at the isle of St. Jago, on the 18tU 
of May, with a view of obtaining a sup- 
ply of water and refreshments. They 
found, lying in the harbour, the ship Mul- 
grave Castle, Capt. Ralph, put in there in 
distress, having struck on the rocks that 
run off tlic north-east point of Bonavista; 
and the Captain of the Philippa, being 
solicited, by her commander, to take part 
of the Mulgrave Castle’s cargo on board 
to the Cape, he agreed *to the proposition 
for a ceria n sum, in order that the da- 
maged ship might proceed to ltio Janeiio 
for repairs. The Commander of the Phi- 
lippa, in agreeing to the accommodation 
proposed, highly incensed against him, 
the Portuguese Governor, Don Antonio de 
Oontintro de Lnucustie. Although the 
British paid him every respect due to liis 
authority, lie persecuted them to the ut- 
most of his power, and for no other rea- 
son than becalmed he Phiippa was likely to 
be the means ot wresting out of his hands 
a valuable British property, which he laid 
calculated on getting into his possession. 
The Commander of the Philippa, and 
Capt. Ralph wei e treated by the Gover- 
nor, on their first landing, with marked 
disrespect. They were immediately sum- 
moned before him, and after being obliged 
to hear the most violent language used in 
expressing Ins detestation of the English 
nation in general, lie placed both the 
officers under arrest, and then ordered a 
survey of the Mulgrave Castje, with the 
full intention of detaining her, as incapa- 
ble of prosecuting her voyage. The Go- 
vernor beat to arms as soon as the sur- 
veying officer landed, fired two shots at 
the British ships, and it was with much 
difficulty be was prevailed on to alter his 
determination of sinking them, by an 
officer under him. The two officers of the 
Philippa were next confined in the com- 
mon gaol, without a hewing, and had for 
a companion a criminal for murder! The 
Philippa was put in possession of fifty 
soldiers ; and C aptain Harrington, who 
was a passenger in the Philippa, was 
forced on shore, who, with the comman- 
der, from that period, were considered to 
be prisoners on parole. After this vio- 
lence, the Governor weighing, it was 
supposed, the consequence of his conduct, 
thought proper to be more moderate in 
his proceedings, and there was a proba- 
bility of his permitting the vessels to pro- 
ceed on their destinations about the lat- 
ter end of May. Meanwhile, the officers 
and passengers entered a protest against 
the violence of his proceedings, of which 
the following is a copy 

To his Exce llenctj Don Antonio de Don* 
tintro de Lancastie. 

Sir, — Having received your Excellen- 
cy’s permission for the British ships, Phi- 
lippa and Mplgrave Castle, to proceed on 

2 T 2 ‘ 
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their voyage, we, whose names are under- 
signed, feel it to be a duty that we bwc to 
the owners of those ships, and the valua- 
ble property on board of them, to the 
underwriters, both on ships and property, 
and to the government whose subjects we 
are, to protest, and we do hereby most 
solemnly protest against all the violent 
measures which your Excellency has 
thought proper to adopt towards us, du- 
ring our stay at Prfiya, a port which was 
sought by the commander of the 1 M 11 I grave 
Castle, when that vessel was in distress, 
and when he naturally expected to receive 
every degree of protection, support, and 
assistance his situation required. How 
far his expectations have been fulfilled by 
the circumstances detailed in Captain llar- 


- Nipal. — Madagascar. ESbpt* 

rington's 2d letter to your Excellency, 
under date May 2d, or how far the rela- 
tions ot peace and amity between two 
friendly powers have been preserved by 
your Excellency towards us generally, it 
is not our .purpose here to inquire ; but 
we shall draw up a full and correct state- 
ment of the whole of those violent mea- 
sures which are the subject, of this pro- 
test, and lay the same, as soou as possi- 
ble, before his Excellency the Right Hon. 
Viscount Strangford, the British Ambas- 
sador at the Court of Brazils, to be by 
him submitted to the Prince Regent of 
Portugal, and to the Biitish government. 
We have the honour to he, &c. 

Signed by the Officers aud Passengers. 


INDIA HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


PEACE WITH NIPAIi. 

Intelligence from Calcutta, as late as 
the 20th of March, is arrived. Peace 
with the Goorkalis had caused great re- 
joicing there : the more so, as much un- 
certainty at one time prevailed as to the 
result of the war. Great credit is repre- 
sented to be due to the prompt measures 
and persevering gallantry of General Och- 
terlony. A few days longer delay, and 
it would have been impossible to have 
done any thing decisive. Already had the 
army begun to be very sickly ; and so ne- 
cessary was it deemed to withdraw the 
troops after the peace, that it has been 
already effected with the rapidity of a 
flight. The Goorkah power, as a nation. 
Is completely destroyed, chiefly by having 
been driven from its valuable acquisitions 
to the westward. All accounts concur 
in the fact, that they have proved i hem- 
selves the most respectable of all our In- 
dian enemies ; and it cannot fail to ex- 
cite surprize to learn, that, at Muekwan- 
pore, the British found Shrapnell sbellr, 
and their howitzers fitted with tangent 
scales : their guns were found of the first 
order, finished and mounted on carriages 
scarcely to be distinguished from those of 
the British mountain-train. Many ot 
their troops, a British officer states, are 
well-equipped and clothed— some as light 
Infantry, with browned muskets and dou- 
ble sights ; and, to complete the whole, 
their fifers treated the English with “ The 
$oldier*s Wife,’* “ The Lass of Rich- 
mond Hill,” and half a dozen of old Eng- 
lish tunes.— See above, articles Military 
intelligence and India Statu Paper . 

MADAGASCAR. 

The following is published as the ex- 
tract of a letter, under date the 4th of 
March, from an officer on the staff of 


the marines, at a recent settlement, es- 
tablished in the end of the last year, by 
orders of Governor Earquhar, in the 
north-west p*ut of the island of Mada- 
gascar : — 

*« The pilot-boat returned from Mada- 
gascar last night, with the melancholy 
news of all our establishment, at the new 
settlement on that island, having been 
murdered by the natives ; and poor old 
Burch is amongst the sufferers. What I 
have learnt of the particulars are as fol- 
lows : — It. seems one of the chiefs was 
displeased at not having a pi, sent made 
him, and demanded a piece of blue cloth, 
which Mr. B. refused him : the conse- 
quence was, words ensued, and Mr. 
B. struck the chief; upon which a Mr. 
Butler, one of the Europeans, was shot 
upon the spot. However, it was settled 
for that night by some ot the other chiefs 
interfering; and, the next morning, the 
English were sent for to attend a com- 
mittee of chiefs, that the business might 
be amicably settled ; immediately upon 
their entering the place in which they 
were assembled, unarmed, they shot Mr. 
Bleniuan. The others, of course, ran 
for it; however, they all fell, excepting 
the gardener, who escaped into the wa- 
ter, and the boat picked him up ; but the 
poor fellow died four days before the ar- 
rival of the vessel here. 

ST. HELENA. 

Sir George Cock burn was employed 
precisely one year in conveying Buona- 
parte to St. Helena, and permanently es- 
tablishing a system of regulations for his 
safe custody there during the term of his 
future life. It was on Thursday, August 
3, last year, that Sir George sailed from 
St, Helen’s, in the Northumberland. 
The Zephyr and Icarus were to leave the 
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St. Helena station upon the arrival out 
of the Falmouth and Griffon. Buona- 
parte had lately been seldom visited by 
our officers. The state etiquette, which 
which is kept up at his residence, (the 
observance of which must precede all in- 
terviews,) not only prevents obtrusive 
visitors, but shuts out all who lia\c no 
taste for such burdensome forms. Hav- 
ing, it would appear, no hope of effecting 
any alteration in his present condition, 
he is, from the necessty ol' the case, ha- 
bituating himself to conform to the hfe 
of a state prisoner. JMr. Wanlen, the 
surgeon of the Northumberland, took a 
parting leave of him, — when lie took the 
buckles from his knees, and presented 
them to him : to another officer lie ga\e 
a lock of his hair ! 

The Hecate sloop of war. Captain Mat- 
thews, is arrived at Portsmouth fiom the 
Fast Indies, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
St. Helena. She left Si, Helena eleven 
days after the Northumberland, Sir 
George Coeklmrn ; the intelligence she 
brings is, that I V. ion apart e continued to 
confine himself to his habitation, and 
the bounds for exercise, which did not 
subject him to the pcisoual attendance 
of any but his own companions. He ap- 
peared to have a much stronger aversion 
to the visits, or interpositions, of the 
foreign commissioners, (who arrived from 
England with Sir Pultncy Malcolm,) than 
to those of any British officer, to whose 
inspection only lie had before been sub- 
jected. 

Sir Hudso i Lowe has, it is said, issued 
orders that the officer on guard is person- 
ally to see that his prisoner is in safety, 
by paying him a visit, at the expiration 
of every six hours, by night as well as 
by day. 

Sir James Mackintosh and Sir John 
Malcolm have been admitted to the de- 
gree of M.A. at Oxford University. 

The East India Company have sub- 
scribed the sum of £ 1,000. to the Asso- 
ciation for the Belief of the Manufactur- 
ing and Labouring Poor. 

Mr. Charles James .Stephenson, brother 
of the late Mr. Stephenson, the Compa- 
ny’s Solicitor at Bombay, is permitted to 
practice as an Attorney at the Recorder’s 
Court, at that Presidency. 

CAPTAIN HUDDART. 

On the 27th August, the mortal re- 
mains of Captain Joseph Huddart, for- 
merly of the East India Company’s ser- 
vice, were deposited in a vault under the 
church of St. Martin in the Fields. He 
closed a life of unwearied utility, after a 
liugering illness of many months, in 
Christian faith and hope, in the 75 th year 

hla age. To him the science of navi- 
gation owes many valuable discoveries 


and improvements, the result of much 
personal fatigue and expensive experi- 
ment. The world in general is likewise 
indebted to him for many of the best 
maps and charts extant ; and his know- 
ledge of mathematics and astronomy, 
ranked him in the class, if not upon a 
level with the first professors of those 
sciences. Of his skill in mec hanism, he 
has left a monument in.the machinery for 
the manufacture of cordage, unrivalled 
in this or any other country, if we ex- 
cept the steam engine, the work of his 
friend and contemporary, Mr. Watt, of 
Birmingham. In his figure, Capt. Hud- 
dart was tall and erect, his features were 
regular, and his countenance strongly in- 
dicative ot those powers of mind for pa- 
tient investigation and rational conclu- 
sion, which he so eminently possessed, 
blended with an expression of placid be- 
nevolence, equally characteristic of that 
amiable simplicity ol manners, which so 
strongly endeared him to those, who, 
like the wiiter, were incapable of appre- 
ciating his more scientific qualifications. 
Captain I liuldart was an elder Brother of 
the Corporation of the Trinity House, a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, &c. &c. He 
was born at Maryport, iu Cumberland. 

LASCARS. 

Extract from the Calcutta Gazette of 
March the 7 th 181f>. 

Calcutta Town Hall , Thursday Feb, 29, 
181(>. — At a meeting of the merchants, ^ 
ship-owners, under writers, and others 
concerned. — Present, J. Fullarton, A. 
Robertson, G. Crutenden, E. Briglit- 
man, J. Palmer, J. Barrctto, jun., R. 
Robertson, J. Sarkies, T. Desouza, M. 
Smith, D. Clarke, J. W. Fulton, J. 
Gilmore, R. Campbell, J. Calder, G. 
B. Bagratn, J. Mended, A. Colvin, J. 
Sherinc, A. Wilson, James Scott, C. 
Blancy, A. Hogue, George Mercer, H. 
Mathew, Esqrs. and Shaik Golaum 
Hossein. 

Mr. Palmer addressed the meeting, sta- 
ting the objects of its convention. Read 
copy of the report made to government by 
the committee convened by letter from 
W. B. Bayley, Esq. Secretary to govern* 
ment, under date the 20th of February ; 
also the plan alluded to in that report for 
the establishment of a Marine Registry 
office. 

Proposed by Captain Gilmore, and una- 
nimously resolved, that the plan as now 
produced, be adopted and acted upon im- 
mediately, and that it be left to the com- 
mittee hereafter named to improve and 
perfect the same. 

Resolved, — That the select committee 
of the Insurance Offices now sitting* be 
appointed a perpetual committee for the 
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revision, correction, improvement, and 
extension of the above plan of regula- 
tions. 

Resolved,— That a quorum of three of 
the Committee be sufficient to regulate 
and conduct the current business of the 
Marine registry office ; but that no alter- 
ation be made in the plan without a com- 
munication by circulation, or otherwise, 
with all the members, and the concur- 
rence of a majority. 

Resolved unanimously, — That Mr. It. 
Bevis Lloyd he appointed supermtendant 
of the Marine Registry Office ; Captain 
R. Cooke, his deputy; Mr. James Wil- 
liamson, surgeon ; J. W. W. Robertson, 
1st assistant and accountant ; Mr. Row- 
land, 2d assistant and interpreter ; and 
that the remaining part of the establish- 
ment be appointed by the supeiiiiteudaut, 
and that the establishment take place 
from the first of March, 1816. 

Resolved unanimously, — That the sala- 
ries and allowances, as per annexed ta- 
ble, he disbursed by the superin tendant 
for the establishment, and that the super- 
intendent do call immediately on each In- 
surance office for the sum of five hundred 
rupees in order to commence the business 
of the establishment, which shall be ac- 
counted for hereafter to the several offices, 
when adjusting tlieir quota of contribu- 
tion. 

Extract from the India Gazette of March 
11, 1816. — We publish from the Hur- 
karu of Saturday last, the following 
regulations, which are stated to have 
been adopted for the establishment of 
a Marine Registry Office at Calcutta : 

Art. 1. That an office to be called the 
“ Seaman’s Regulating Office” be opened 
on the for the purpose of 

registering the name, age, qualification, 
and other particulars, agreeably to the 
annexed table, of every Scrang, Tindal, 
Lascar, and other description of native 
seamen, now sailing, or proposing here- 
after to sail out of the port of Calcutta, 
and granting certificates to each individual 
so registering himself, and also a copy 
from the register of the entry concerning 
him signed by the office-keeper. 

Art. 2. That every gunner, carpenter, 
seacuimy, &c. be required, in like manner, 
to obtain a similar certificate, and that the 
crews of all vessels, belonging to the port, 
now at sea, be required to register them- ' 
selves without delay, on returning to port. 
All pilots to be furnished with printed 
copies of these regulations, for the pur- 
pose of handing to the commanders of 
inward-bound vessels, on their taking 
charge, and the commanders themselves 
be required to explain the same to their 
ships’ companies. 

Art. 3. Commanders, making applica- 
tions for ship’s companies to the regula- 


ting the vessel, her destination, and such 
other particulars as may be requisite for 
the office-keeper’s guidance, such crews 
will he provided and be shipped 
days after the date of the application, in 
the proportions stated in a table. 

Art. 4. Ten days previous to the ship- 
ment, the commander, or the chief offi- 
cer, in the presence of the office-keeper, 
shall pay at the fate stated in a table, the 
advance to the ships* company according 
to the voyage, they are about to proceed 
on, and the blanks of a printed list of the 
ships’ company (similar to those used in 
English vessels) be then filled up, and 
attested by the office-keeper, such list 
being first signed by the commanders, 
their officers, gamier and serang. 

Art. 5. Commanders not preferring to 
ship their men from the regulating office, 
will be at liberty to ship them by any 
other means they think proper, pro- 
vided always that they ship no other as 
seamen, than the certified regularly re- 
gistered seamen of the port, always, how- 
ever paying their ship’s companies and 
authenticating the list of tlieir crews, as 
provided in the preceding article. 

Art. 6. That no pilots take charge of 
any outward bound vessel, not producing 
a list of her crew, so authenticated, or 
that has on board any seamen, who do 
not produce the certificate of registry, 
agreeably to the last articles. 

Art. 7. The crews of all vessels, sailiug 
from the port of Calcutta, after the 

shall, on tlieir return to port, be 
paid off and discharged at the regulating 
office, in the presence of the office keepers, 
and the list of the ship’s companies so 
discharged, or a copy of it, signed by the 
commander, his chief officer, gunner, and 
serang, be deposited at the office and kept 
there. The commander having first filled 
up the column left blank for that pur- 
pose, (opposite to each man’s name,) 
with such short notice of his character, 
and behaviour during the voyage, as to 
him and his officers lie may appear to 
merit. 

Art. 8. In order that the office may 
become as extensively useful as possible 
to the seamen, the office-keeper will re- 
ceive auy sums they may wish to deposit 
from tlieir advayce, or otherwise, for the 
use of their families during their absence, 
and pay the same agreeably to instruc- 
tion. 

Marine Register Office , established 
1st March, 1816. 

Richard Beavis Lloyd, Esq. Superinten- 
dant — Capt. John Cooke, Deputy— Mr. 
William Robertson, First Assistant and 
Accountant — Mr. Rowland, Second As- 
sistant and Interpreter— and James WU* 
liamson, Esq. Surgeon. 
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LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday, Aug, 27, 1816. 
Cotton,— -The export houses continue to be the 
only purchasers of Cotton ; the sales of last week 
would have been more considerable had not the 
Bengals at market been held at a very high cur- 
rency. 

Sugar,— The Lords of the Treasury arc to re- 
duce the duly on raw Sugars imported; it will no 
doubt be 27s. afier 5th proximo; the attention 
both of the purchasers and importers of Musco- 
vados has since been turned to this subject, and a 
gTeat proportion of the latter have in consequence 
withdrawn their Sugars from present sale; the 
prices, however, have declined, on account of the 
heavy market last week. — A public sate of East- 
India Sugar took place last week, winch attracted 
considerable attention ; it has been customary to 
sell all goods impoitcd from beyond the Cape 
Good Hope through the East-India Company ; the 
late Act of Parliament respecting the free trading, 
does not bind the importer to dispose of his pro- 
perly in this manner, 4,059 bags Sugar were last 
week sold in Mincing lane, on the East-India 
Company’s terms, payable before delivery, prompt 
day 16th November, deposit 201, per lot, ware- 
house rent Is. per ton per week ; the prices may 
be considered 2 s. a 3s. under the last sale at the 
India House. 

Coffee.— The sale of East-India Coffee last week 
attracted attention, being the first which did nor 
go through the usual routine of being disposed of 
at the India House; it consisted of 2,135 bags; 
pale CUertbon and Sumatra mixed 6 (H. (id. a 04s. 
(id.; light yellow, G5s. fid. a 60s. fid.; Java (33s. a 
0.9s. fid. 

Spices.—' The demand for Pepper continues, and 
the late advance fully maintaintd. — Pimento also 
in extensive request; several considerable parcels, 
brought forward last week by public sale, realised 
our quotations ; the damaged m demand at 7 d.— 
Cassia Liguea has been in considerable request ; 
Buds last week realised our highest quotation.— In 
Mace, Nutmegs, Cinnamon, and other Spices, 
there is little variation, and the demand rather 
languid. 

<***■* 

INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Portsmouth, 3 1st July, I 8 lfi, — Arrived the Bu- 
cephalus frigate, from St. Helena, sailed on the 
19 th June. 

1st August, 1816.— Arrived the Northumber- 
land, M. W. from St. Helena, sailed 19 th Juue. 
The Lord Castlereagh and Sherbotirne irom Ben- 
gal, sailed fiom 81 . Helena same day. 

The Minstrel, Havard, Mary Anne Edwards, 
had arrived at Bengal. 

The Providence, Barkworth, and Sovereign, 
outward-bound, arrived at St. Helena 10 th June. 

Deal , 2d August, — Arrived the Cornwallis, 
Huntley, from the- Cane, sailed 24th May. 

August 1th,— Arrived the Slieibonrne, (Kinlock 
and Co.) Bowman, from Bengal, sailed 28th of 
March, and St. Helena 19th June. 

The David Scott, had sailed from St. Helena, 
The Lord Castlereagli, Kymer, was expected to 
fail two days afterwards. 

The lphegcnia frigate arrived at Bengal 27 th 
March. The Malabar, Ornigts, was to sail as a 
packet, and separated 7th April, from Bengal, 

The True Briton and Baring, free traders, 
sailed from Bengal 12th March. The Exmouth 
was to sail from ditto. 29th March, for England. 

Passengers per Sherbourne, — Adam Kinlock. 
Esq. W. R. Bradshaw, Esq. Thomas Dern, Esq. 

Bengal,— Armed, ftom Madras and England, 
February 24th, H, M, §» Thais > BAlli, Indian 


Oak, Fearon, from do. ; Feb. 29th, Lady Nu- 
gent, Robertson, from England. 

Sailed for Amboyna. — Feb. Gih, James Sibbald, 
Forbes; 8th, Good Hope, Napier, Batavia: 19 th, 
Kent, L eland, do. 25th; Union, Ireland, do. 

Portsmouth , 13 th August, 1 8 Ifi.— Arrived the 
L >rd Cu^tli rtagli, Kymer, from Bengal, sailed 
from thence 34 March, and M. Helena 23d June. 

jPiiSMWspr* — Jonn Richardson, E>»q. Civil Ser- 
vice, Mis. Richard-on, and family. Dr. Mac- 
nahb, and Mrs. Macnabb and funvly. Cupt. 
Wm Younghiisband, lac Commander of the 
Uni'*n, Mi. F. A. Cunvingham, Lit - 2d Officer 
of the Lady (’.istlereagh. Mis. Rainey and fa- 
mily Cupt. Waid of iJ, M. 24 h Rtgt. Mr. R. 
M. Thomas, Attorney, Mis. ('nonni-, and fa- 
milv. Cl.ildmi, Mist M‘Quc< ri, 2 Miss Lucas’s, 

2 Chestei’s, 2 Shuhespeai’s, Master .to. 3 Aliss 
clier’s, do. Lianna's, Louisa Wilson, M> 
Johnson. 

The Sultana country ship, Kukn with Bultpetrc 
and i.ady for sea, was burnt in Bengal river, 
25th Feb. crew saved. 

'Die Northampton, Tween, from China, was 
spoke well about 22d May, off the Cape. 

The David Scott and Carmarthen, Irom Bom- 
bay for England, sailed from St. Helena, about 
I2tii June. 

0,fT Lymtngton , 13 th August. 

Arrived the David scott, Ikimqg. ( armarthen, 
Ross, from Bombay; sailed 17th Feb. and left 
the Malabar coist 10 th March, the Cape 23d of 
May, and St. Helena 121 I 1 June, (passed Graves- 
end tfith August). 

A letter has been received from the Europe, at 
sea, dated 27th March last. All well, in lar. 1 . 
3 , 1 . S. and long. 80. 30. expecting to reach Ma- 
dras m ten days. Tluy had fell in with the Sur- 
rey on 1 lie lotu of Fclmiaiy, but lost her again on 
the 9th of March in thick weather. 

Passengers pet Carmarthen. — -Mrs. Bracken- 
bury. Mrs. Jauca. Li. John Brackenbury, 17 th 
Lt. Digs, Mis Matilda Baird. Miss Logan. Mrs. 
Young. Mrs. Baker. Mk Anderson. Mrs. Fra- 
zer, Lieut. Frazer, of U. M. both llegt. Lieut. 
Stidiigeways, do. Ensign Tipton, do. Eu-ign 
Riddle, 47 th Rcgt. Lttut. Kendall, 9th, N. I. aud 
I lent. J. Keith, 4th do. Lieut. Nash, do. Lieut. 
Gidliam, do. Lieut. Jervis, 3d do. — Children, 4 
Brackenouiy’s, 1 Williams, 1 Wnxon, 4 Baird's, 

1 Young, 2 Fiazci’s, 2 Protheio’s, l Smith, l 
Bakci, 

Per David Scott.— Major Hanna, of H. M. 56lh 
Regt. died on his passage. Cupt. Fcrniough, 
2Uh Madras Inf. lacur. Brown, H. M. 80th 
Regt. Lieut. 11. C. Mai mo. Lieut. Young, II, M. 
47 tli Regt. Mr. Giant, Comp. Civil Service, re- 
mained at the Cape. Lieut. Brett, Mad. Artil. do. 
Mi. Brown, Assist. Sing, Both Regt. do. Mrs. 
Brown. Mrs. Sykes and three children. Mrs. 
Martin. ALs.Colman. 

Portsmouth , ifi th August.— Arrived ihe Hecate 
sloop of war from Cevlon, sailed the 29th March 
from the Cape, and St. Helena 30th June. The 
Metcalfe irom Amboyna arrived at St. Helena 
about three hours before the Hecate sailed. 

The Northampton was all well 17 th June, lat. 
11. 50. N. long. 24. 00 . 

The Larkins, outward-bound, was off the Cape 
about the iHth Jun'*. 

Bengal, Ahrch \bih. 1810 .— Arrived from Eng- 
land, Resource, Henderson; LadyBarlow, Benson, 
Isle of France. 

Cape of Good Hone, June 1st, 1816. 
Baring, Lamb, arrived from Bengal, and sailed 
for England 3d June. 

Admiral Gambler, Dubie, from Batavia, sailed 
for England. 

St. JJehna, June bth.— Coldstream, Coxwell. 
saihd for China 29th December. 

The Northampton, Feveens, for England, from 
China, 30th do. 

1 ady Castlercagh, Simpson, for China. 
Cambridge, Freeman, l’or ditto. 

SAILINGS. 

Portsmouth , August 2d.— -Benson, Betham, fret 
trader, for Calcutta. 

August 9/A.—Lord Cathcart, T.ilbor, do. tfo. 

4t/i.— Jane, Maugham, do. for Batavia, 
Pallas, merchantman, for the Isle of France. 
August l&th.— Devaynee, Brooks, do. Bengal. . 
\Qth,— Catherine Griffiths, Hamilton, do. 
Bengal, , . 



528 Births , Marriages , Deaths . [[September, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

The lady of Col. Austin, Governor of the two 
Algarves, in Portugal. „ , _ 

The lady of H. Millington, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple, of a daughttr. 

In Chancery lane, the lady of W. E. Taunton, Esq. 
of a daughter. 

Ladv Francis Buchanan Hiudell, of a daughter . 

At Hallow-park, the lady of 8. Wall, Esq. of a 

Tlfe^lady^of E. Smith, Esq. of Richmond, of a 

Ladv'^’rerlch, at Moyne, Ireland, of a daughter. 
At Picsh.iw-house, Hampshire, l.ady Mary Long, 
of a son. 

At Gipple, near Grantham, the lady of Sir John 
Thorold, of a son. 

Marchioness of Anglesca, of a son. 

In FifeHiire, Countess of Hopetoun. of nson. 

At Lytilcton, Staines, Lady Caroline Wood, of a 

In Sloanc-stroit. Hie iady of S. Hurd, Esq. of the 
Grcmdier Guards of a son. 

In Upper Hai ley street, the lady of I). Sluart, Esq. 

of a son. ’ _ , 

The lady of Sir Wm. Pole, of a ron. 

At Cork, Lady Forbes, of a datightei . 

At the Ilains, near Bedford, the lady of the Hon. 

— . Pell, of a daughter. , . _ 

InBootham, Ymkshire, the lady of Major Gen. 
Bosvdle, of a daughter. 

In Bedford row, the lady of T. Budd, Esq. of a 

daughter. ....... 

At Fawsley house, Northamptonslmc, Lady Rnight- 
ley, of a daughter. 

At Low* sby- hall, Leicestershire, the lady of Sir 
Fred, Fowke, of a son. 

In Gower-street, the lady of J. Harding, Esq. of 
a son. 

The Marchioness of Downshirc, or a son. 

In Great Uussfl-street, the lady of James Loch, 
Esq, of a son. 

In Fitzroy-square, the lady of C. Forbes, Esq. 
M. P. of a daughter. 

In Alexander-place, the lady of J. I). Alexander, 
Esq. of a daughter. . . . 

At Acton Burnell, the lady of Sir J. Smythe, of 
a daughter. „ 

At Bognor, Lady Francif Leg. ol a 
At Upton, the Lady of J . H. F.Uy, Esq. of a son 
In Hollcs-street, Cavendish- square, the Lady ut 
Col. Guise, 3d Guards, of a son. 

In New Burlington-street, the Lady of M. Tuppcr, 
Esq. ol a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

S Taylor. Esq. of Dublin, to Jane, daughter of 
*W, T. Green, Esq. of Manchester -street, Man- 

At C LamUtl“ palace, the Rev. Levctt Thornton, 
son of the late T, Thornton, Esq. or Flmtham, 
Notts, to the daughter of Sir A. Grant. 
AtMa.y-le-bone, F. E. Morice, Esq. of Betehan- 
cer, Kent, to Elizabeth, sister of Cuthbert 
Ellison. Esq. M.P. of Htbbum-hall. Durham. 

Mr. W?«in“ of Croaby-row. WalwnrtU. to 

Miss Frances Hunt, of Coggershall, Essex. 

The Rev. S. son of Sir W. Heat hcote, to Anne, 
daughter of the late E, Bullock, Esq, formeily 
of Ardington, Berks. _ 

Wm. Jos. Lockwood, Erq. of Dews Hal 1, Essex, 
to Rachael, daughter of Sir Mark Wood, of 
Gatton, Surrey, M.P. 

H. Pownhall, Esq. to Miss A, Waterhouse, both 
of Russel-squarc, 

E. Daun, jun. Esq. to Elizabeth, daughter of W, 
Holme, Esq. of Sackvdle-street. 

At Bath, J. Kcrie, jun. Esq. to Emma, daughter 
of G. Barrow, Esq. of Bath. 

C. Bloxham, Esq. of Amesbury, Wilts, to Mary 
Hope, daughter of James Ouchterlony, Esq, of 
Jamaica, and of Vicar’s Hill* Hants. 

At St. George’s, A. Boucherett, Esq. of Willing- 
ham, Lincolnshire,' to Louisa, daughter of F. 

At fiw^ey ftegla, E. M. Kirkpatrick, Esq. of 
Whitchurch, to Elisabeth, daughter of the late 
W. Hunt, Rsq. 


E. Blaquiere, Esq. of the R.N, to Miss White, of 
Acton-hill, 

J. Halcomb, Esq. of Marlborough, to Miss Bar- 
bur, of Charterhouse, 

B. Browne, Esq. of Oakingham, to Anne Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the late J. Boak, Esq. of 

I.cadenhdl-strect. 

Mr. Davies, of Mile End-ioad, to Miss M. Maria 
Woodfine, of Hornchurch, Essex. 

At Bath, the Rev. J. Boudier. Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Warwick., to Marianne, tlaughtc to the late Geo. 
RooKe, Esq. 

In Ireland, Lieut. Patterson, 50tli regt. to Ellen, 
daughter of Mr. Thos. Eiwine. 

J. P. Wesse’, Esq. of Bremen, to Isabella Made- 
lina, daughter ol the late Col. R. Sutherland, of 
Mattra. E. L. . 

Mr. Geo. J. Eaton, to Miss Sophia, daughter of 
Mr. Li. of Charlton, Kent. 

Rev. J. H. Eire, son ot Archdeacon Eyre, to 
Henrietta, daughter of A. Hardolph, Esq. of 
Grove, Nottmgh *m 

The Rev. V. Dodsworth, D. D. at Thornton Hall, 
Yoikshue, to Frances Anne Pulleyn, daughter 
of flic lute P. Mosiev. Esq. 

C. Stanley, jun. Ksq. of the Stock Exchange, to 
Lcttia, daughter of E. Edmondson, Esq. of St. 
Geoige’s in the East. 

II. Mvlius. Fsq. ot v ew Broad-strcet, to Sophia 
I'elicitc, daughter ot J. Mennet, Esq. of Gould- 
squaie. 

The Kail of Kenmare, lo Augusta, daughter or 
Sir Robt. Wilmot, ot (Kinastou, Delhi shire. 

Captain Doheity. 13th 1 ght dragoon*, to Mary 
Eh/.a, dam'hior ot the Kite T. Henchman, Esq. 
of New Bniliiigtoii street. 

Capt. S. f\ Newell, 4ih foot, to Lctitia, widow of 
1 lie late Col. James, of lgltmm court lodge, 
Kent. , . 

Capt, E. Cormick, 20' h dragoons, to Emilia Har- 
riet, daughter of W. G. D TySbUi, Esq. of 
Folly-house, Kent. 

R. T. Garden, E*q, of Clifton, G'oucestcrdure^ 
to Elizabeth, daughter of the late J. Mooit 
Knighton, Gieat Feu, Devonshire. 

Capt. H. Bowyer Lane, It. Art to the daughter 
of the late < . I.a< ty, F.sq 

Mr. R.Woodwaid, ot Gateshead, to Mrs. Chicken, 
near the gate m Newcastle, both ol the tendci 
age ol seventy. 

At t'lapham, T. F. Baruliam, Esq. son of T. F. 
B. E-tq. of l’cnzunie, to Jvaiali, daughter of the 
late F. Gamut, Lsq. of London. 

At Si. George’s. I 1 , i . Pemberton, Esq. ofTrum- 
(angion, Cainlmdgefeliiie, to Frances, daughter 
of Henj . Keene, Esq. ol Wtstlooe-lodgc. 

C. Augustus Cooke, Esq. of Belie-vue- house, 
Walthamstow, to Mios 1 achael Makers, ol 
Lambeth, Surrey. 

T. Styun, jun. Esq. of Clapham, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of H. Smith, Iv»q. of I’entonvilie. 

The Rev. Thos. Darke, A, M. of Exeter College, 
Oxford, lo Miss Dennis, of Gloucester-placc, 
Portman-square* 

Mr. It. M. 1 meson, to Anne, daughter of Mr. W. 
Smith, ot Wittam’s buddings, Old- street-road. 

At Clapham, f unt, Bradshaw, R.N. to Eliza, 
daughter of J. Blagrove, Esq. of Jamaica. 

Rev. J. Fisher, to Mary, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Cookson. 

At St. George’s, Lieut. Col. Brownrigg, son of the 
Lieut. Gen. io Emma, daughter of the late Ma- 
jor Gen. Colebiooke Nesbitt. 

At St. George’s, Beat Admiral Sir H. Hotham, to 
the hon. Frances Juliana, daughter of Lord 
Rous. 

According to the rites of the Catholic and Protes- 
tant churches, the Count Jules de Folignac, to 
Miss Campbell, sister to and coheiress with the 
hon, Mrs. Archibald Macdonald.* 

Earl Poulett, to Lady Smith Burgess : the bride 
is in iter 6lst year $ the bridegroom is about the 
same age ; he will receive with her 70,000/. 
ready money, but her ladyship’s properly is 
much more considerable, as her former hus- 
band, the late Sir John Smith Burgess, left her 
the great bulk of his fortune. 


ceval, eldest son of Lord Arden, to Lady Eliza- 
beth Anne Bruadel), eldest daughter of the Earl 
of Cardigan . 



1816.J Ship Letter Mails , 8$c. $29 


At Florence, C. Alexander, Esq, of Ballamyle, to 
the eldest daughter of Col. and Lady M. 
Keatinge. 

In Dublin, Wm. Ponsonbv, Esq. to Elizabeth 
Selina, daughter of the Lord Bishop of Derry, 
DEATHS. 

The Rev, Rd« Armerod, vicar of Kensington. 

At Hoxton, the Rev. J. Basset, rector of tlve 
parishes of lllnganandCamhnve, aged 5 & years. 

At Stdmouth, Devon, Mr. H. W. Hobbs, sen, of 
St. George’s in the east, tyliddlesex. 

At Bath, Frances, daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Fisher, of Dorchester, 

Near Aberdeen, Gen. the Hon, Wm. Gordon, of 
Fyvie, colonel of the 21st foot. 

In Prmce’s-street, Westminster, Edw. Astle, Es>q, 
of the receipt of his Majesty’s Exchequer, 
F.R.S. and F.S.A. 

At the Cove of Cork, Sir Fenton Aylmer, of 
Dnnodcn Castle, County Kildare, 

Mrs, W. George, of Chatham, aged 35 years. 

In Newcastle-street, Strand, Mr. Jones’, carpen- 
ter and buildtr, 

Mr, W. Atmstrong, of Holborn, stationer, aged 
52 years. 

In Gloucester-street, Mrs. Elizabeth Douglas, 

Rd, Thompson, Esq. of the Customs. 

Thos. Boult, Esq. »iT the Kent- road. 

At Nice, in (taiv, R. C. Muscall, Esq, of Peas- 
marsh-place, Sussex, 

Rev. Jas. Morgans, of Oakfield, Berkshire, aged 
76 years. 

At Bath, Isaac Spooner, Esq. aged 8 1 years. 

At Thornton-house, Greenwich, in consequence 
of a fall from his horse, Sir Sam. Whitcombc, 
Knight. 

At Chelsea, the wife of Mr Broughton, of South- 
ampton-strict, Covent-garden. 

Tlie wife of the Rev. Dr. Valpy, of Reading, 

R. R. Graham, Esq. oneof the oldest inhabitants 
of Chelsea college, ugtd K2 yearn. 

At Stowe, Devonshire, D, O’Rcihy, post captain, 
royal navv. aged 30 \eais. 

In l.t'ict sler-sqtmrt’, I\lt«. Pi\ce, the oldest in- 
habitant of that place, aged 78 years. 

At Hammersmith, Mr. G. Scott, aged 27 years. 

Jane, the daughter of Mr. Blake, of Essex-itn ct, 
aged 1 3 years. 

At Hopetouu house, James Hope Johnstone, Earl 
of Hopetouu. 

The Rev. Win, Bowra, vicav of Clavering, aged 
60 years. 

At Kentish Town, Mr. Thomas, of Charing Cross, 
agtd 25 years. 

At Malvern, W. Frankland, Esq, son of the late 
Admiral Frankland, of Thirkleby, Yorkshire, 
aged 55 yeaifl. 

A* Malta, where he had gone for the recovery of 
hi* health, Gen. Tho«. Murray. 

In Somerset-street, the sou of H, Fellows, Esq. 
aged 15 years. 

In Chesterlitld-slreel, Mrs. Catherine Walpole, 
daughter of the late Hon. T. Walpole, and first 
cousin to the Earl of Orford, aged years. 


SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

AUGUST. 

Private Ships. 

Skip's Names. Tons. Probable Time of Sailing , 


Cape <>f Good Hape. 

Concord I'M) from Gravesend J id v n i 

Theodosia 250 — Aug 

Adolplius 150 — O" 

Batavia. 

Jane 430 — Aug. ,■ 

Tnncomulcc. 

Maisters 370 — Ang. 3 

Madras and Bengal. 

General Graham.. 4 r »o — Aug. 31 

Calcutta. 

Lady Flora 7 r »0 — July 27 

Bengal. 

Zenobia 548 from Gravesend July 2* 

Devaynes 650 — Aug. 17 

Bombay. 

Wellington 365 — Aug. 10 

AT LIVERPOOL. 

Calcutta. 

Robarts 680 — Aug. 10 


SEPTEMBER. 
Private Ships. 

Cape of Good Hope. 


Theodosia 


Aug. 31 

Adolphus 

.. .. 150 — 

Do 

Sept. 10 

Agnes 


Alacriiy 

Trmcomalee. 

Sept. 30 

Maisters 

Bombay. 

Sept. 15 

Wellington ... 

365 — 

Bengal. 

Do 

Hope 


Ang. 30 

Lord Forbes .. 

Isle of France. 

Do 

Swallow 

360 from Deal, Aug. 21 

AT LIVERPOOL, 

Calcutta. 

Robarts 

080 ■— 

Bombay. 

Do 

Argo 


Do 

FROM LONDON TO NEW SOUTH W. 


Sir Wm. Bensley. 


TIMES APPOINTED FOR THE FOLLOWING SHIPS TAKEN UP FOR THE 

SEASON 1816. 


Ships . 

1 

Managing Own- 
ers. 

Commanders. 

Consignments . J 

l 

To be 
afloat. 

Vo suilto 
Graves- 
end. 

TVs 

stay 

there. 

To be 
m the 
Downs 


1 BOO 

J. Fofbes, Bsq. 
J. Sims, Bsq.... 
W. Moffat, Bsq.. 
J.P.Larkins,Ji.<*9 
J. Mangles, Bsq 
J. Wordsworth, 
R. Hudson, Bsq. 



1816 

1816 


1816 

General Harris.. 
Charles Grant... 
Marquis Camden 

1800 

1200 

IstOO 

1200 

G. VV el stead .. 

John Loch 

T Larkins (2d) 
lt.S.Dalrymple 
C. Mortlock... 
Wm. Hay.... 

1 

j 

Bombay $ China. 

4lOcf. 

5 Nov , 

40 days 

SJDec 

Lowther Ca&tle.. 

1400 

1200 


Bengal and "1 
Chico, I 





General Kyd..... 
Atlas*. •••♦••••••• 


J. Walker, Bsq, 
J,Stamfoi\h,En9 

A. Nairne ... . 
C. O. Maync- 

l 


13 Dee, 

4 0 D 0 . 

1617 

Herefordshire ... 

Bridgewater 

Waterloo 

i 

John Card, Esq 
James Sims .Esq. 

(Company's Ship) 
W. Moffat, Esq. 
R. Williams,!?*? 
J.F.Ttmins ,£sq. 

C. te Blanc 

P. Hughes.. 1 
J, Birch ™] 

f 

Madras, Pr.fif > 
Wales's UU f 
and China.. J 

4 Dec 

S Btb. 

Winchelsea 

Dorsetshire 

Royal George...,. 

1865 

1801 

I26Q 

1 

’ J 

l 

China , > 

1817 
\tm i 

21 

SO Do. 

GJpril 
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TIMES appointed for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY'S SHIPS of the SEASON 1815-16. 




Price Current of East-India Produce for August 1816. 381 



L 

. S. 

d. 


L. 

. i. 

d. 


L. *. 

d. 


L 

> a. 

(1. 

Cochineal 


9 

10 

to 

0 

4 

4 

Sal Ammoniac 

.cwt. 5 0 

0 

to 

5 

15 

0 

Coffee, Java..' 

..cwt. 3 

5 

0 

_ 

s 

10 

0 

Senna 

. Ibr 0 1 

6 

— 

0 

2 

6 

— Cheribon 


0 

0 

— 

9 

4 

0 

1 

I 

I 

.twt, 1 10 

0 

— 

1 

15 

0 

— Bourbon 

s 

6 

0 


3 

16 

0 

— China 


0 

— 

2 15 

e 

Mocha 


13 

0 



5 

0 

0 

Zedoary 







Colton, Surat 

....lb. 0 

1 

1 

— 

0 

1 

4 

Galls, in Sorts 


0 

— 

6 10 

0 

— Extra Sue 


1 

5 



0 

1 

6 

Blue 


0 

— 

» 

0 

0 

— Bdngal 

0 

1 

0 

— 

0 

1 

2 

Indigo, Blue 

...lb. 0 9 

9 

— 

0 10 

0 

— Bourbon 


2 

2 

— 

0 

2 

6 

— Blue and Violet. 


6 

— 

0 

9 

6 

Drugs, &c. for Dveing. 







Purple and Violet.... 0 7 

6 

— 

0 

8 

6 

Aloes, Eputica 

..cwt. 6 

0 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

— Fine \ tolet 

0 7 

0 

— 

0 

7 

9 

Anniseeds, Star.... 


10 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

— Good Ditto 

0 6 

0 

— 

0 

6 

9 

Borax. Refined.... 

4 

0 

0 

— 

5 

0 

0 

— Fine Violet & Copper 0 6 

6 


9 

6 

0 

— — U n refined, or Tmcal 5 

10 

0 





— Good Ditto 

0 5 

3 


0 

a 

6 

Camphirc unrefined ll 

0 

0 

— 

13 

0 

0 

— Fine Copper 


6 

— 

0 

a 

9 

Cardemoms, Malabar.. lb 0 

e 

6 

— 

0 

5 

0 

Good Ditto 

0 4 

9 

— 

0 

5 

3 

— Ceylon 








— Ordinary Ditto . 


1 

— 

0 

3 

9 

Cassia Buds 

..cwt. 17 

0 

0 

— 

18 

0 

0 

Rice 

.cwt. 0 17 

0 

— 

1 

2 

0 

— Lianna 


0 

0 

— 

13 

10 

0 

Safflower 

.CWt. 4 0 

0 

... 

9 

0 

0 


....lb. Of 

1 

3 


0 

4 

0 


,cwt. 1 10 

0 

mmm 

1 

15 


China Root 

..cwt. 2 

0 

0 

— 

2 

5 

0 

Suit pel re, Refined.... 

•cwt. « 16 

0 





Coculus If'dlcus... 

3 

t 

0 

— 

3 

10 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein ... 

...lb, 0 10 

1 

— 

0 

11 

10 

Columbo Root 

2 

15 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

Novi 

0 13 

1 

— 

1 

2 

8 

Dragon’s Blnoci.... 








Ditto White .... 







Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 







China 

1 0 

I 

— 

l 

2 

4 

— Arabic 


10 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

Organzine 


7 

— - 

1 

17 

0 

— — Assahe ida.... 

6 

0 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

Spiers, Cinnamon...., 

...lb. 0 10 

0 

— 

0 

10 

7 

Benjamin .... 

6 

10 

0 

— 

50 

0 

0 

Cloves 

0 3 

0 

— 

0 

.3 

7 

— Animi 

..cwt. 5 

10 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

Mace 


0 

— 

0 

10 

2 

— Galbauuni... 








— — Nutmegs 

0 6 

1 





Gambogium 

16 

0 

0 

— 

18 

0 

0 

— Ginger 

.cwt. 3 6 

0 

— 

3 

15 

0 

Mynh 

9 

0 

0 

— 

11 

0 

0 

Pepper, Black.. 

..lb. 0 0 

8 





— - Ohbenum 


10 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

White 


3 





Lac Lake 

0 

l 

3 

— 

0 

1 

9 

Sugar, \ el low 

cwl. 2 0 

0 

— 

2 

4 

0 

— Dye 


3 

6 

— 

0 

5 

0 

White 


0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

Shell, Block.. 


0 

0 



3 

10 

0 

— Brown 


0 

— 

1 

17 

0 

Shivered 








Tea, Bohea 

..11). 0 2 

4 

— 

0 

2 

6 

Stick 


10 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

Congou 

0 2 

7 

— 

0 

3 

5 

Musk, China 

...oz. 0 

14 

0 

— 

l 

1 

0 

— Souchong 


0 

— 

0 

4 

6 

Nux Vomica 

..cwt. 1 

12 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

Campoi 


9 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Oil Cassia 

...oz. 0 

2 

6 

— 

0 

3 

0 

— — Twankay 

0 2 

9 

— 

0 

3 

2 

— Cinnamon ... 


0 

0 

— 

1 

1 

0 

— Pekoe 


10 


0 

5 

2 

— Cloves , 








Hyeon Skin 


— 

0 

4 

4 

— Mac* 








Hyson 

0 4 

7 

— 

0 

6 

7 

— Nutmegs 

0 

3 

6 





Gunpowder 


0 

— 

0 

4 

2 

Opium 

...lb. 







Tortoiseshell 


0 

— 

l 

6 

0 

Rhubarb 


6 

0 

— 

0 

10 

0 

Woods, Saunders Red 

..ton 8 0 

0 


10 

0 

0 


Goods declared for Sale at the East-India House . 


On Tuesday, 3 September— Prompt 49 November. 

Tea ttohea, 350,000 lbs.— Congou, Campoi, Pe- 
koe, and Souchong. 4,500,000— T wank ay, 800,000 
—Hyson Skin, 150,000— riyson, 200, ooo— Total, 
including FrivateTrade, 6,000,000 lbs. 

On Tuesday, io September— Prompt 6 December . 

Company**.— Bengal Muslins, 6,219 pieces— Cal- 
icoes, 146,960— Prohibited Goods, 43,890— Coast 
Callicoes, 105,793 — Muslins, 597 — Prohibited, 
7 * 000 , 


On Thursday, 19 September— Prompt 20 December. 
Company’*.— Mocha Coffee, 176 bales. 

Privilege and Private Trade.— Coffee, 8,344 bales 
and bags— Sugar, 2,853 bags. 

On Wednesday, 16 October— Prompt 17 January . 

Privilege and Private Trade. — Indigo, 8,4 It 
chests. 


Cargoes of East-India Company's Ships lately arrived . 


Cargoes of the Lord Castlereagh, David Scott, and 
Carmarthen, from Bengal, Bombay, &c. 
Company’s. — Saltpetre — Haw Silk— Pepper- 
Mocha Coffee— Colton— Opium— Lac Dye — Ma- 
deira Wine— Worsted dips, 

Piice t roods , vis,— Muslins, 4,047 pieces— Calli* 
coes, 93,190— Prohibited, 53 , 888 . 

Private Trade and Privilege.— Bengal Raw Silk- 


Pepper— Wine— Senna— Camphire— Cassia — Tor- 
toiseshell— Comedians— •Cardemoms— Benjamin- 
White Ginger— Aloes— Gum Arabic— Kyaputa Oil 
—Castor Oil— Galls— Chryatal— Coculus Indices— 
Rattans— Indigo— Gnm Copal— Terra Japonic*— 
Cassia Lignea— Star Aniseed-Myrrh— OUbanum 
—Elephant’s TeCth-^-Ebony Wood-Rose Wopd— 
China Fans— Buffalo Horni~4ht«wls— Silk R«»aU 
—Handkerchiefs— Pearls. 



j t)aily Prices of Stocks, from the 26 th of July to the 25th of August 1816. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS* 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal 


Sir,— Amidst the various no- 
velties of nature and of art, to 
which our late conquests in Ne- 
paul will introduce us, I know of 
none which will command more 
attention than that singular race 
of people denominated Troglo- 
dytes, or dwellers in caves. From 
the earliest period to the present 
time, they have been found al- 
most peculiar to eastern moun- 
tainous countries ; and many parts 
of Greece bear still considerable 
memorials of their existence. It 
does not appear that these singular 
people are at all affected by the 
circumstance of their country 
emerging from barbarism to ci-* 
vilization, or that their rude na- 
tures have ever been softened or 
impressed by, the gentler acquire- 
ments of polished life. They are 
described as the same rude tenants 
of a cave when Athens was in 
the height of its luxury, Sparta of 
its simplicity. They are found 
even now in the interior of Asia 
Minor, near cities famed for opu- 
lence frnd dissipation ; and I my- 
self have beheld them in the moun- 
tains pf Upper Thibet, adjoining 
considerable villages, and but lit- 
tle removed from great and flou- 
rishingf capitals. Thus I infer that 
Astatic Joum. — No. X. 


the ancient Gymno^ophist, or 
modern hermit, is not the creature 
of poverty or necessity; that he 
is a distinct genus, as fair ms genus 
applies to dissimilarity of living, 
manners, customs, laws, peculiar 
regulations, and notions pf mo- 
rality to those of general adopdop. 
That he is not actuated by fraud 
or superstition, as is the faquir of 
India, whom he resembles neither 
in customs nor in language. And 
that no change, however attempt- 
ed by power or insinuated by 
wealth, could induce a departure 
from their rugged habits and stem 
simplicity. It is not undeserving 
remark, that few of these inhabi- 
tants of caves are to be found in 
those parts of India belonging to 
the Company, and these fear sqiely 
in northern Latitude^. The uni- 
form level of the greater part of 
Bengal would sufficiently account 
for this singular fict,was it not 
that even in the range of Bag*" 
mahel hills, ii^ the very centre of 
the province, the mountaineer* 
previous to their civilisation, were 

9 . m . ... ** * ' * * .Jui 
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as the spot rthere Gen. Gillespie 
t fell, a friend and myself encoun- 
tered a ..party of three of these 
Troglodytes. They were in a state 
of nature, equally as to intellect 
and attire, and no contrast could 
be more interesting or distinct 
than this opposition of savage 
and civilization : I use e savage* in 
the original sense, for their de- 
meanour was mild and conciliating. 
We had previously visited several 
of their caves, and had found 
them clean, but dark, generally 
very low and narrow. They 
usually ran some small distance in 
the rock, but were not propor- 
tionally wide ; and the aperture 
which served alike as the door 
and window was not sufficiently 
large to afford light to every part. 
Their general food seemed to be 
rice, which they grew on the decli- 
vities near their dwellings. I re- 
marked it was unboiled, and of a 
much larger grain to that I had 
been accustomed to see in Bengal. 
Their language was the “ Puharree 
Zuban,” or that common to the 
hills : little or no affinity is to be 
, traced in it to the Hindoostanee. 
And this* they spoke very rapidly, 
with a harsh guttural pronuncia- 
tion. We saw no women, and of 
course made no inquiries ; such 
questions in the East being pecu- 
liarly offensive to every description 
of people. Access and egress to 
their dwellings, which are often at 
a considerable height from the 
ground, are secured by ladders of 
ropes. In customs they differ es- 
sentially from the faquir, beggar, 

. or dervise of India, inasmuch as 
the latter performs^penances, give* 
absolution, is surrounded with ideal 
sanctity, wanders from east to 
west, and can work miracles 
adapted to the various capacities 
Of ftis disciples. The former, 
**. nati consumere fruges,” vege- 
tates on the spot where fate has 
placed i&Mi *aa the extent of bis 
Ittowledgd'' 1 “desires, is re- 

stricted to* tm tBige in which he 
to kinsmen si- 


tuate as himself, and to neces- 
saries which satisfy the grants of 
nature. The mountains which 
border on Tartary are inhabited by 
this description of people. In less 
than three miles, on our route from 
Hurd war to the N. E. of Kalunga, 
we counted five caves, nearly the 
whole of which we entered. In 
size they differed more or less from 
each other, the only distinction. 
If not wholly, the greater part of 
each cave had been formed by art. 
Nature at first may have assisted, 
but art was every where discerni- 
ble, and not one of the least in* 
teres ting objects of inquiry is, how 
men, apparently in the remotest 
stage of civilization, presumed 
ignorant, and when we visited 
them incontestably devoid of in- 
struments, could work or hollow 
in the solid rock apartments of 
six and seven feet in extent. The 
knowledge of their present inhabi- 
tants concerning them is limited 
indeed. All that can be gathered 
with certainty is that “ they** had 
no share in the construction ; and 
every further inquiry is absorbed 
in the persuasion, that “ the great 
God who made the mountains** 
scooped the caves.* Whether 
these people are the Aborigines of 
the countries in which they are 
found, that on the majority be- 
coming civilized those who pre- 
ferred their savage state were ren- 
dered outcasts from the rest, or 
whether they are the descendants 
of criminals rejected from civil so- 
ciety, and have adopted their pre- 
sent mode of life through necessi- 
ty? Why each' family continues 
independent of each other, and 
do not assort together in huts, as 
is common even with savages; 
bow the race is continued, whe- 
ther by marriage among them- 
selves, or by the crimes and vices 
of adjoining countries I leave 
others^ to decide* I trust among 
our Countrymen in Nepaul, there 

• ' A ttenslatton verbatim of the reply 
of ofce of Sheas people. 
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are those who will view this sub- boldt fulfil his intention of travel- 
ject with the eye of science. We ling in those parts, his writings 
are in a deplorable state of igno- will not only interest, but inform 
ranee as to almost every subject the whole oi Europe, 
connected with the northern parts I am, Sir, &c ; 

of India, and should Baron Hum- Asiaticus* * 


THE LIFE OF FIRDOUSEE, 

AUTHOR OF THE SHAH HAMU. 


From the Preface to Mr. Atkinson's Translation of Soohrah .* 


Yuzdjird, the last king of the Sas- 
sauian race, took considerable pains iu 
collecting all the chronicles, histories and 
traditions connected with Persia and the 
sovereigns of that country, from the 
time of Kuyomoors to the accession of 
the Khoosroos, which by his direction 
were digested and brought into one view, 
and formed the book known by the 
name Siyur ool Moolook, or the Bastan- 
namu. When the followers of M oohu tu- 
rn ud overturned the Persian monarchy, 
this work was found in the plundered 
library of Yuzdjird. The preface above 
alluded to minutely traces its progress 
through different hands in Arabia, 
Ethiopia, and Hindostan. The chronicle 
was afterwards continued to the time of 
Yuzdjird. In the tenth century, one of 
the kings of the Samanian dynasty di- 
rected Dukeekee to versify that extensive 
work, but the poet only lived to finish a 
thousand disticlis, having been assas- 
sinated by his own slave. Nothing fur- 
ther was done till the reign of Sooltan 
Mahmood Subooktugeen, in the begin- 
ing of the eleventh ceutury. That illus- 
trious conqueror, with the intention of 
augmenting the glories of his reig^ pro- 
jected a history of the kings of Persia, 
dnd ordered the literary characters of his 
court conjointly to prepare one from all 
accessible records. While they were en- 
gaged upon this laborious undertaking, a 
romantic accident, which it is unneces- 
sary to describe, furnished the Sooltan 
with a copy of the Bastan-namu, the 
Existence of which was till then unknown 
to him. From this work Mahmood se- 
lected seven stories or romances, which 

* For a review of Soohrab, a portion of the 

Shall Namu, tee above, page 49* 


he delivered to seven poets to be composed 
in verse, that he might be able to ascer- 
tain the merits of each competitor. The 
poet Unsuree, to whom the story of 
Roostum and Soohrab was given, gained 
the palm, and he was accordingly en- 
gaged to arrange the whole in verse. 

Firdousee was at this time at Toos, 
liis native city, where he cultivated his 
poetical talents with assiduity and suc- 
cess. He liad heard of the attempt of 
Dukeekee to versify the history of the 
kings of Persia, and of the determination 
of the reigning king, Mahmood, to pa- 
tronize an undertaking which promised 
to add lustre to the age in which he 
lived. Having fortunately succeeded in 
procuring a copy of the Bastan-namu, be 
pursued his studies with unremitting zeal* 
and soon produced that* part of the poem 
in which the battles of Zohak and 
Fureedoon are described. The perform- 
ance was universally read and admired, 
and it was not long before his fame reach- 
ed the ears of the Sooltan, who im- 
mediately invited him to bis court. 

When Firdousee arrived at Ghuzneen, 
the success of Unsuree, in giving a 
poetical dress to the romance of Roostum 
and Soohrab, was the subject of general 
observation and praise.* Animated bp 


• A lingular anecdote i« also related In the latna 
preface. When our author readied the capital, 
he happened to pais near a garden where Unsure^, 
Uijudee and FurrokUee were Seated. The pogta 
observed him approach, and at once agreed that 
if the stranger chanced hi hove anjf taste for 
poetry, which they intended to put to the teat, 
he should be admitted to their friendship. Ftp* 
doutee joined them, and hearing their proposal* 
promised to exert Ida powers. Unsuree com- 
menced with an extemporaneous vers**** ■ '* 
The light of the moon to thy splendor is weak. 


Uijndte rejoined r 
The rose is eclipsed by the 

2X2 
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tiili proof of twle, tie com- 

meoced upon the story of the -battles of 
fafondiyar i md Roostum, and having com- 
pleted it, he embraced the earliest op- 
portunity of getting that poem presented 
to .the Sqoltau, who had already seen 
abundant evidence of the transcendent 
talents of the author. Mahmood regard- 
ed the production with admiration and 
delight. He, without hesitating a mo- 
ment, appointed him to complete the 
Sbah-namu, and ordered his chief mi- 
nister * to pay him a thousand miskals 
for every thousand distichs, and at the 
same time honoured him with the sur- 
name of Firdousee, because that he had 
diffused over his court the delights of 
Ptoadise.'f' Unsuree liberally acknow- 
ledged the superiority of Firdousee*s ge- 
nius, and relinquished the undertaking 
Without apparent regret. 

The minister, incompliance with the 
injunctions of Mahmood, offered to pay 
the sums as the work went on ; hut Fir- 
dousee preferred waiting till he had com- 
pleted his engagement, and receiving the 
whole at once, as he had long indulged 
the hope of being able to do something 
of importance for the benefit of his na- 
tive city. 

It appears that Firdousee was of an in- 
dependant spirit, and not of that pliant 
disposition which was necessary to satisfy 
^ Hie expectations ,and demands of the 
proud Wuzeer, who, offended at his un- 
bending manners, did every thing in his 
#>wer to ruin his interest with the king. 
Several passages In his poems were extract- 
ed ahd invidiously commented upon, as 
containing sentiments contrary to the 
principles of the true faith ! It was al- 
leged that they proved him to be an im- 
pious philosopher, a schismatic, and a fol- 
lower of Ulee. But in spite of all that 
artifice and malignity could frame, the 


poet rose In the esteem of the public. 
Admiration followed him la Hie progress 
of the work, and presents were showered 
upon him from every quarter. The poems 
were at length completed. The compo- 
sition of sixty thousand couplets* appears 
to have cost him the labour of thirty 
years. The Sooltan was fully sensible of 
the value and excellence of that splendid 
monument of genius and talents, and 
proud of being the patronizer of a work 
which promised to perpetuate his name, 
he ordered an elephant-load of gold to be 
given to the author. But the malignity 
of the minister was unappeased, and he 
was still bent upon the degradation and 
ruin of the poet, Itisteadfoof the ele- 
phant-load of gold, he sent to him 00,000 
silver dirhums !f Firdousee was in the 
public bath at the time, and 'when he 
found that the bags contained only sliver, 
he was so enraged at the insult offered 
him, that on the spot he gave 20,000 to 
the keeper of the bath, 20,000 to the 
seller of refreshments, and 20,000 to the 
slave who brought them. “ The Sooltan 
shall know, he said, that I didnot bestow 
the labour of thirty years on a work to 
be rewarded with dirhums !” When this 
circumstance came to the knowledge of 
the king, he was exceedingly exasperated 
at the disgraceful conduct of the minister, 
who had, however, artifice and ingenuity 
enough to exculpate himself, and to cast 
all the blame upon the poet. Firdousee 
was charged with disrespectful and in- 
sulting behaviour to his sovereign, and 
Mahmood, thus stimulated to resentment, 
and not questioning the veracity of the 
minister, passed bn order that the next 
morning he Should be trampled to death 
under the feet of an elephant. The un- 
fortunate poet, panic struck, and in the 
greatqf* consternation, heard of the will 
of the Sooltan. He immediately hurried 


Then Furukhee • 

Thy eye lashe* Cert through the folds of the 
, . jothvu),* 
jAbd Firdousee : 

fm thejaveUn of On in foe battle with Boetun. 

Tpjhgjpala wn*e astonished at the paadtoese ol 
foC sad ashamed at betas totalh t|r 

norm* p£ fop story of Qtt and iPcwhum* which 
Firdousee mm M described in the fiest** 
. , forfomwd Mk treated*)* mi* fop 

j po a te pt Irlnrfpntund unnltit. 

* Phmnd Myniodse 

lea* r 

p-viimi pwi.ninu \ 

T Irtihnn; tnanar. 


* In a dlsaeitatkm called Yamtatp it is said 
that the ancient poet Rodukee, irpo flourished 
half a century before Firdousee, had written one 
million and three hundred verses 1 1 1 
+ This conduct is wore thin paralleled by the 
.Cardinal Farnese. Atujlb&l Caraoci devoted 
eight years pf study and W>our ip painting 
the senes of pictures in the Farnese Gallery at 
wine, which do honor to his nameftnd country, 
<*d when he expected ta ke rewarded with the 
gnaaUcenae which they mafofo, he received 
little more than IMO, and to add to the indigni- 

1n4§«Sney M * i * 
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to the presence, and falling at the feet 
of the king, begged for mercy, at the 
same time pronouncing au elegant eulo- 
gium on the glories of his reign and the 
Innate generosity of his heart. The 
king touched by his agitation, and res- 
pecting the brilliancy of his talents, at 
length condescended to revoke the order. 

But the wound was deep, and not to 
be endured without a murmur. He went 
home and wrote a satire against Mali- 
mood, with all the bitterness of reproach 
which insulted merit could devise, and 
instantly fled from the court. He passed 
some time at Mazinduramand afterwards 
took refuge at Bagdad, where he was in 
high fovor^ith the Caliph U1 Kadur 
Billah, in mose palace he added a thou- 
sand couplets to the Shah-namu and for 
which he received a robe of honour, and 
60,000 deenars. He also wrote a poem 
called Joseph during his. stay in that 
city. 

Mahmood at length became acquainted 
with the falsehood and treachery of the 
Wuzeer, whose cruel persecution of the 
unoffending poet had involved the charac- 
ter and reputation of his court in dis- 
grace. His indignation was extreme, 
and the minister was banished for ever 
from his presence ; anxious to make all 
the reparation in his power for the injus- 
tice lie had been guilty of, he immediately 
dispatched to Bagdad a present of 60,000 
deenars and a robe of state, with many 
apologies for what had happened. But 
Firdousee did not live to be gratified by 
this consoling acknowledgment, He had 
returned to his friends at Toos, where 
fee .died before the present from the king 
arrived. His family, however, scrupulously 
devoted it to the benevolent purposes 
Which the poet had originally intended, 
viz. the erection of public buildings, and 
tbe general improvement of his native 
city. 

This brief biographical notice is the 
sum of all that is known of the great 
FirdottSjee. The poet seems to have lived 
<o a considerable age. When he wrote 
the satfre against Mahmood, according to 
his own account, be was more than 
seventy. 

When dharfty demands a bounteous 
. , itofe, 

r Close 4* thy hand, contracted as thy 
soul 3 


Now seventy years have marked my 
long career. 

Nay more, but age has no protection 
here t 

Probably ten years elapsed during hie 
sojourn at Mazinduran and Bagdad, after 
he quitted the court of Ghuzoeen, so 
that he must have been at least eighty 
when he died. It appears from several 
parts of the satire that a period of thirty 
years were employed in the composition 
of the Shahnamu from which it must be 
inferred that he had been engaged upon 
that work long before the accession of 
Mahmood to the throne, for that mo- 
narch survived Firdousee ten years, and 
the period of his reign was only thirty- 
one. Although there be nothing in the 
preceding memoir to indicate that the 
poet had commenced versifying the Bas- 
tan-namu nine years before the reign of 
Mahmood, the circumstances can hardly 
he questioned. All oriental biography Is 
so vague, metaphorical and undetermin- 
ed, that there is always great difficulty in 
arriving at the. simplest fact, yet it is not 
at all probable that the round number of 
thirty years was falsely assumed by the 
poet. Notwithstanding the turn whiefe 
is given by the preface just mentioned to 
the cause of Firdousee’s disappointment, 
in referring it to the rancour of the minis- 
ter, the conduct of Mahmood was in the 
highest degree ungrateful and insulting. 
He well knew that the minister sent dir- 
hums instead of the elephant load of gold 
and still he suffered himself to be flattered 
and cajoled into petty resentment against 
the man who had, in the opening versea 
of the poem, Immortalized his name. 
The present of 60,000 deenars which fee 
afterwards sent to Bagdad seems atttny 
rate to shew that he felt somestingsof 
conscience and that he wished to recover 
from the disgrace which attached to him, 
as a patron of literature, from so disho- 
norable a transaction. # 

The Shahnamukthefiaest productioacf 
the kind which oriental nations can boast* 
The general character of 'Persian verse Is 
well known to be excess of omamenf and 
inflation of style, hut the language of 
Firdousee combines a great portion of tim 
enfeifcy an d grace of western poetry. His 1 
descriptioft»ai^geaerailypownrfnl, though 
Sometimes diStoe and tedious* Mtewene 
Is eigUfciiaiy smooth and Bowing# and 
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never Interrupted by barsh forms of con- 
struction. He is tlie sweetest and most 
sublime poet of Persia. In epic grandeur 
be is above all, and in the softer passions 
be is far superior to Jamce or Hafiz. 
Me is besides the easiest to be under- 
stood. 

The author of the Shahnamu has 
'usually been called the Homer of the 
JEast, but certainly not from any consi- 
deration of placing the Greek and Persian 
together in the same scale of excellence. 
Sir William Jones, in his Essay on the 
Poetry of the Eastern Nations, does “ not 
pretend to assert that the poet of Persia 
is equal to that of Greece ; but there is 
certainly," lie observes, “ a very great 
resemblance between the works of those 
extraordinary men ; both drew their 
images from nature herself, without 
catching them only from reflexion, and 
painting in the manner of the modern 
poets, the likenesses of a likeness ; and 
both possessed in au eminent degree, the 
rich and creative invention which is the 
very soul of poetry.’* There is another 
resemblance, which i&, however, uncon- 
nected with their comparative merits ; 
the heroic poems of Firdousee are held 
exactly in the same estimation in the 
cast, with reference to the works of other 
poets, as those of Homer are in the west. 
‘Like Homer, too, he describes a rude age, 
when personal strength and ferocious 
courage were chiefly valued, and when 
the tumultuous passions of the mind had 
not been softened and harmonized by 
civilization, or brought under the con- 
troul of reason and reflexion. Firdousee 
Is also as much the father of Persian 
poetry as Homer is of the Greek ; but it 
would lie sacrilege to draw a critical com- 
parison between the Sbalmamu and the 
Iliad. 

It has been observed by Dr. Hurd, in 
Jus Letters on Chivalry and Romance, 
that “ there is a remarkable correspond- 
ence between the "manners of the old 
heroic times, as painted by their great 
romance Homer, and those which are 
represented to us in modern books of 
bttightjermtry*” The correspondence 
Is, however, infinitely wore striking be- 
tween the manners described by Firdou- 
roe, and those of the age of European 
chivalry. It i$ w#l Ipown that, the 
Woofs carried into Spain the fictions and 


romances of Arabia and Persia. Most of 
onr best tales are derived from the same 
source, but it was not uutil the twelfth 
century that romances of chivalry began 
to amuse and delight the Western world. 
Although the Roman de la Rose was the 
first considerable work of the kind in verse, 
the poem which gave life and character to 
all succeeding tales of chivalry was the Or- 
lando Innamorato of Boyardo, afterwards 
improved and paraphrased by Bern!. To 
this production we are indebted for the Or- 
lando Furioso of Ariosto. The Shah-namu 
was finished early in the eleventh century, 
gathered from the tales and legends, fo»* 
ages traditionally known throughout the 
East, and there are Camillaj^pd Brada- 
mantes in it as valiant and beautiful as in 
Virgil or Ariosto. In the following 
poem, the reader will be struck with 
many resemblances to the classical com- 
positions of the West. 

The story of Soohrab is a fair Specimen 
of Firdousee’s powers as a poet. It is 
perhaps one of the most beautiful and 
interesting in the Shahnamu. Had the 
poet been able ti depict the nicer varieties 
of emotion and passion, the more refined 
workings of the mind under the influence 
of disappointment, love, and despair, the 
poem would have been still more de- 
serving of praise. But, as Jonson, ob- 
serves of Milton, “ he knew human 
nature only in the gross, and had never 
studied the shades of character, nor the 
combinations of concurring, or the per- 
plexity of contending passions ;** yet is 
there much to admire. Sir William Jones 
had planned a tragedy of Soohrab, and 
inteuded to have arranged it with a 
Chorus of the Magi, or Fire-worshippers, 
but it was found unfinished at the time 
of his death.”* * 

Respecting the work now offered to the 
public, it may be necessary to say a few 
words. The rules of poetical translation 

• It « very extraordinary how this great Orien- 
talist could have mistaken the atory so far as the 
following view of it, at the end of his history of 
Nadir Shah, demonstrates. ** Rustem, voyageant 
sous un nom empruntd, avoit trouvd le moyen de 
slduire une jeune prlncesse, & qui la honte fit 
ensuite exposer le fruit de cet amour infortund. 
Sohareb, c*cst le nom de cet enfant, absmtonnd, 
lie connoissant point sea parens, entre au service 
d’Afrasiab, est avaned par le roi aux premieres 
charges de rarmSe, et enfln envoys pour com- 
bettre Rustem, qui ne le recommit pour sow die 
qu’aprfes l’avoir mortellemcnt ble$*4, . 

TraUi nr Iq Pel its Orin fair. 
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aye now pretty generally understood, and Persian, * to which language the German 
even in European languages, which are is said to hare a great affinity, and may' 
not essentially dissimilar in idiom and in consequence bear repetition and diffu- 
imagery, considerable latitude of ex- sion. The English language, on the cun- 
pression is always allowed, Those trary, }s too concise, Vigorous, and com- 
who best know the peculiarities of prehensive to admit of the prolixity of de- 
the Persian will acknowledge how requi- tail and flowery amplification of the Per- 
site it is to adopt a still greater freedom swn, and I am of opinion, that a literal 
of interpretation in conveying eastern no- translation of Firdousee would i^ver be 
tions into English verse. 1 have conse- read with pleasure or satisfaction 
quently paid more attention to sentiments Some apology may be demanded for 
than words. The translation is much the length of the notes. I was anxious 
shorter than the original, having avoided illustrate the poem by analagous passa- 
all the repetitions and redundancies which ges from our own poets, as well ns to 
1 could not preserve with any degree of shew that the chaster productions of the 
success. The Persian reader may be of east are more meritorious, and more 
opinion, that acloser adherence to the de- closely resemble those of the west, than 
*criptionsaffi5amplificationsofthe original has been commonly imagined, 
would have given a better view of the The original text now first printed, is 
merits of the author, but I was not desi- taken from a manuscript corrected under 
rous of hazarding the experiment. The tbe superintendence of the learned Mr. 
progress of the tale would have been in- Lumsden, Professor of the Arabic and 
terrupted, and unnecessarily protracted Persian languages in the College of Fort 
to double the extent. One unsuccessful William, and kindly lent to me by that 

attempt is a sufficient beacon. Some gentleman with the laudable view of pro* 
years ago, Mr. Champion published a vo- molin g the diffusion of oriental literature, 
lume containing a translation in English It: was carefully collated from twenty-se- 
versc of the first parts of the Shahnamu. veil manuscript copies, by a body of na- 
I have never been able to procure a copy tives of acknowledged acquirement's 
of that work, and can only judge of its whom lie had selected for the purpose of 

merits from the copious extracts which preparing a complete edition of the Shdh- 

arc inserted in Waring’s Tour to Sheeraz namu > which it was calculated would be 
(London edition). They are much too comprised in eight folio volumes. The 
diffuse, and possess lit^e of the spirit of first volume appeared in 1811, but the 
firdonsee. Specimens of the Persian Publication of, the second, which will con- 
poet have also been translated into French ta * n the story of Soohrab, has been Rus- 
hy Wallenburg. Hammer, the conductor P eiJ ded. When we consider, that at pre- 
of the periodical work published in Gcr- sent the manuscripts of the Shah-naitiu 
many called Mines of the East, has recent- extant are so exceedingly incorrect, and 
ly given to the world, a translation of many of them with interpolation and 
one of the tales, Khoosroo and Shereen, omissions to the extent of from ten to 
with the original annexed, adjusted from twenty thousand verses, the importance 
the only two manuscript copies which he of the work, liberally undertake^ to res- 
could obtain. In proposing to publish CU€ the great poet of Persia for ever from 
an entire translation, with the text, which ^ ie Ignorance and vanity of transcribers, 
he calculates will occupy ten years ! Ham- ma y be supposed to ensure its completion, 
mer laments the scarcity of valuable MSS., * trust that nothing may occur to operate* 
and indeed it seems quite impossible that, against the final accomplishment of this 
in Europe, he can ever have the opportu- desirable object. It wfll be as highly ere- 
jiity aud advantages required in an Editor di table to the industry and erudition , 0 f 
of such an extensive work. The text the e<J itor, as it is peculiarly worthy of 
which he publishes may consequently be the Peonage and munificence of the Hon. 
taken from one that has no greater claim Court of Directors, under whose fosfrer- 
to correctness than those commonly cir- in $ caw find protection the languages 'find 
cnlated in the east. The translation he literature of Asia have been studied with 
lias given appears to be quite literal, and Such disti nguished success. * 

$3 wiitten in the same measure as the * The same a« Amtey* tah auide. 
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' ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF DIFFERENT COUNTRIES IN 
THE EAST-INDIES. 


The early Persian navigators consi- 
dered all the tountries of Hind and Sind, 
taken together, as divided into three 
parts. The first, Guzerat, hounded to 
the west by Gazna, Multan and Mack- 
ban; die second, that which we ^all 
Malabar, is situated to the east, or rather 
to the southward of Guzerat, and is 
named by the Arabs Beled-ul-ful-ful, or 
the country of pepper; the third, and 
most eastern, is called Mabar , which in 
Arabic means the passage ; by some per- 
sons it is supposed to mean the Gulf of 
Bengal, from Cape Comorin to Acheen 
Head, on the coast of Sumatra. The 
first of these, Guzerat, is probably de- 
rived from the Persian or Arabic word 
gezeret , an island, or rather a peninsular, 
being situated at the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf; the early Persian naviga- 
tors were most likely to give it this name. 
The word Malabar is not known but by 
adaption to the names of the western 
peninsula of India ; this, however, seems 
also to be derived from the same persons, 
who, after having made the Malabar coast, 
proceeded further eastward, where they 
fell in with the Malays at Sumatra, on 
the eastern side of the Gulf of Bengal, 
and have therefore given one name to 
all those countries, denominating them 
Malia-bar, or the countries of the Ma- 
lays. In the Persian language bar sig- 
nifies country, as Zengebar, the country 
of theZenges; so Matt-bar is probably 
the country of the Malays. Edrissi re- 
marks, that the inhabitants of Comer, by 
which perhaps is meant Cape Coman ius, 
are Malays, and that they practice pi- 
racy in brigantines of sixty cubits long, 
which cany one 'hundred and fifty men 
each ; but this description of their life 
beat's a much stronger resemblance to the 
Malays, than to the natives either of the 
Malabar or, the Coromandel Coast, or 
those of the adjacent islands. The Ma- 
lays still continue to practise piracy in 
their well known prows, which the na* 
/ fives of the latter countries have never 
done. This Is a staong presumptive proof 
that the early Persian navigation con- 
founded the natives of the eastern, and 
perhaps the western side of the penin- 
sula of India, With 4he inhabitants of 


Malacca or Sumatra, and called them 
altogether Malai, with the adjunct of bar , 
to describe all the countries from the 
present Malabar coast to China. It may 
perhaps be objected, that the distance of 
Sumatra from the peninsula is too great 
to admit of such a mistake; but the 
geography v of these countries appears, 
from another very striking circumstance, 
to have been rather hastily settled by the 
Persians, whose information of the east- 
ern seas must have been very erroneous. 
They place a very considerable island to 
the eastward of Cape Comorin, in the 
way to China, called Slice ; to which 
must be added the Hindoo word dive, an 
island, which makes Siladive, or the 
island of Sila. This it will be allowed 
might easily have been corrupted to Si- 
landive, the true name of the island of 
Ceylon. Very little doubt, I think, can 
be entertained of this etymology. 

But Ahd-ulrMawall, according to Har- 
belot, places Sila near China : fortu- 
nately, however, there is no island of a 
similar name in the China Seas, and 
therefore, in this case, we will venture to 
suppose that Abdt-ul-Mawal, bearing that 
Sila, or Silan (now Ceylon), *was to the 
eastward of Cape Comorin, has, on 
hearsay testimony only, ventured to carry 
it still farther east towards China ; for 
cinnamon, which is the produce of this 
island only, and not cultivated in China 
or elsewhere, is called by the Persians 
Dai Cheen, and by the Arabs Dai Sena , 
China-pepper, which is a strong proof 
that both these nations formerly consi- 
dered Ceylon, where only it is produced, 
as situated in, or at least very near, 
China ; and if they could fall into such an 
egregious error in the one instance, it is 
almost certain they were equally mistaken 
in the other. The word Malar, a pas- 
sage, which describes the Persian, or 
rather Arabian division of India, is pro- 
bably still preserved in the word Manor : 
the letters h and n are easily mistaken 
in writing the Persian or Arabic lan- 
guages, particularly if the diacritical 
mark be omitted. The Gulf or Bay of 
Manar is situated between the east side 
of the peninsula of India and Ceylpn. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXPEDITION AGAINST THE 
PIRATES OF THE GULF OF PERSIA, 

IN THE YEAR 1809. 

Unaer the Command of Capt. Wainwight, and Lieut.- Col. Smith. 


[NOTICE has heretofore been taken, in the 
Asiatic Journal, of the piracies of the Wahabee 
Arabs, called Joasmees, in the Gulf of Persia, 
and of the meritorious efforts of the Bombay 
government for their suppression.? The follow- 
ing article affords a detailed account of the 
naval and military operations performed against 
them in the year 180P, by the expedition under 
the command of Captaip Wainwrighi, It. N., 
and Lieut. -Colonel Smith, of the 65th regiment, 
and sets in a proper light the services of those 
valuable offiers. — Jfc'iht.] 

At the present moment, wlien the chas- 
tisement of the piratical states which 
have long annoyed the commerce of Eu- 
rope is on foot, history is naturally 
searched for similar enterprises ; but the 
latest one of that nature, though proba- 
bly the most complete in its execution and 
effects, has yet passed without much no- 
tice, owing, most likely, to two causes — 
the first, that it occurred in a distant 
climate, and when the momentuous si- 
tuation of this country, and of Europe 
in general, occupied the public mind much 
nearer home ; and the second, that the 
modesty which is so often the companion 
of bravery and skill, led the officers em- 
ployed to give so concisfi a detail, th^t no 
idea could be formed from their public 
dispatches, either of the forces and cha- 
racter of the enemy, or of the means em* 
ployed to overcome them. 

On the coast of Arabia, a little within 
the entrance of the Gulf of Persia, are 
situated a number of towns and villages, 
inhabited by a particular tribe of Waha- 
bee Arabs, named Joasmees. These, 
for centuries, have been nests of pirates, 
which have infested the entrance of that 
Gulf, aud led on from one act of piracy 
to another : it will be seen by Malcolm's 
History of Persia, that they have not con- 
fined their exploits to the ocean, but at 
length invaded the Persian coast and ad- 
jacent islands, on which they established 
many strong holds.* Like the Algerines* 


* The author is here under a degree of dttetake. 
The Gulf of Persia has been for centuries dis- 
turbed by Arabian pirates j but we itave the very 
authority cited in the text (that of Sir John Mal- 
colm) for dating the origin of the Wahabee* no 
further back than ** near a century ago.” See 
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emboldened by the impunity with which 
their crimes were allowed to pass, they at 
last reached that pitch which infallibly 
called for vengeance. 

In the years 1807 and 1808, the Joas- 
mees attacked and captured two of the 
East India Company's armed cruisers, 
and murdered nearly the whole of their 
crews ; the government of India soon 
after determined to fit out an expedition 
against them, consisting of two of his 
Majesty's frigates, six armed cruizcrs, 
(one of which a bomb vessel), and about 
eight hundred troops ; the whole under 
the command of Captain Wainwright, 
R. N. aud Lieut.-Col. Smith, of the 65th* 
regiment. 

While this expedition was preparing at 
Bombay, overtures were made to the 
Joasmees, demanding some pledge of their 
pacific conduct in future. These, it ap- 
pears, were not only rejected with dis- 
dain, but a British country ship, of six- 
teen guns aud nearly one hundred men, 
was attacked and captured in the mouth 
of the Gulf, and only four or five of her 
crew survived the event. This circum- 
stance, combined with some intelligence - 
of the increasing strength of the Joasmees, 
induced the government of Bombay to 
make an addition of five huftdred more 
troops to the expedition, and this fortu~ 
nately enabled our gallant commanders' to 
accomplish what, witli a smaller fbree, 

HWtory of Persia, and Asiatic Journal, vol. i, p. 
394, where Sir John’s account of the Wahabee* 
is dted,— In the work lately published iti Parte 
and London, under the fictitious title of u Tra- 
vels of Ali Bey,” the birth of the)r founder, 
Ab<Pul Wahab, or Wehhftb, is even fixed so low 
a* 1740. (See the succeeding article, ** Remarks 
on the WehhabU, Ac.”) . These corrections are 
important both to history and philosophy. The 
Wahabces have alike their virtues and their 
faults j and it it right, both that we should not 
lay any thing unjustly to their Charge, and that 
we should exonerate them from every unfounded 
accusation. Now, the existence of Arabian pi- 
rate*, called JCaunees, in the Gulf of Perfcia, 
for centuries past, is testimony that the^rtcttee 
is not to be ascribed to the doctrines ofAbd'nl 
Wabatf, but that these tatter have rendered the 
Arabs bf those regions no worse than they fou£d 
them.— B<kt* 

Vol. II. 2 Y 
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would have been unattainable. It may 
be proper to observe,' that the capital of 
these piratical ports bears a very great 
resemblance, in relative situation to the 
Persian Gulf, to that which Algiers dots 
to the Mediterranean, but the extreme 
ignorance in India of the nature of the 
place itself, its strength, &c. was such, 
that the whole hope of the expedition ap- 
peared to. lay in bombardment and can- 
nonading, which, it was supposed, would 
drive the inhabitants out of the town, 
when the British might land and destroy 
their vessels, which they expected to find 
hauled up in the harbour. 

In the end of September, 1809, the ex- 
pedition sailed from Bombay, and al- 
though the weather was moderate, the 
very first night following the only bomb 
vessel attached to the expedition sunk, 
with most of her crew, and the only 
officer of artillery with the forces was 
drowned among the number. 

On the 13th November, after a most te- 
dious passage, the expedition arrived be- 
fore Ras el Khima, the piratical capital.* 
As it approached the town, a small squa- 


* It will be seen, by reference to the succeeding 
article, (Remarks, &c.) that Ras el Khima, the 
capital of the pirates, is not the capital of the 
Wahabees. Of Ras el Khima, the pirate coast, 
and the expedition under narration, the follow, 
ing account is given by Mr. Milburn, in his ex- 
cellent work, eu titled “ Oriental Commerce,** 
Itc. , 

“ The entrance into the Oulf of Persia is be- 
tween Cape Mussendom in Arabia, on the southern 
aide, in latitude 96* 19' north, and longitude 56® 
40* east, and Cape Jasques, in Persia, in latitude 
95® 40' north, and longitude &7« 55' east, on the 
northern side. 

u On the Arabian side of tlie Gulf, the coast, 
upwards of four hundred miles from Cape Mus- 
sendonto the Bahreen Islands, is denominated 
the pirate coast, and was but little known to 
Europeans till the year laoo, when the mischief 
done by the pirates was so considerable, and the 
cruelties they committed so great, that an expe- 
dition was fitted oat at Bombay to act against 
them. The fleet stopped at Muscat, In expecta- 
tion of thfc I maun rendering some assistance ; 
but he was much averse to the armament, on the 
presumption that the force would not be suffici- 
ent for ahe purpose. He Stated that none but 
email vessels could reach the town of Has el 
IChlma, and that not less than ten thousand men 
pould assail it by land, because the pirates would 
be assisted by the Bedouin Arabs, to the number 
of twenty’ thousand. 

*• The capital of the pirate coast is In latitude 
about 95® 40' north, and longitude 55 ® so' east. 
The town stands on a sandy peninsula, defended 
In the isthmus by .a well-fianfced battery, with 
Sgunre towers, the fe*Jine defended by batteries 
of one pta each, at regalar lntervals, between the 


dron, of one ship and four dhows ,f were 
On the point of proceeding on a cruise. 
On the sight of the British squadron 
they immediately made for their harbour, 
but it being low water the ship was una- 
ble to get in, but ran aground under a 
small fort about a mile south of the town, 
where, being attacked by the smaller 
vessels and gun-boats, her crew were 
driven out of her, and she was taken 
* possession of, blit the heavy fire of mus- 
ketry which was opened from the shore, 
obliged the captors to abandon her, after 
setting her on fire. 

The warm defence made from the 
shore, and the well-directed fire kept up 
to prevent the ship from being got off^ 
began to shew us that we had to deal 
with an enemy on whom we had not set 
sufficient value ; added to which, it being 
now discovered that the frigates could not 
get within three miles of the town, and 
the Company's cruizers hardly within 
point blank shot, owing to the shallow- 
ness of the water, and having lost our 
only bomb vessel, the prospect was far 
from cheering, 

The only means left for cannonading or 
bombarding with any effect, were thus 
confined to gun-boats and howitzer boats, 
and such an attack was accordingly made 
on the 14th, supported by the smaller 
Company’s cruizers ; but what must have 
been the sensations of the naval and mi- 
litary commanders, when, after firing for 
hours hundreds of shot and shells, not 
the smallest impression appeared to he 
made on the inhabitants, who, froip the 

point and the wall, comprising a space of about 
one mite and a quarter. Many date-trees are 
within the walls, and huts, buift of their leaves 
and bamboo supports, form a suburb to the town, 
of flat-roofed houses. There are several castles, 
one of which is the residence of their chiefs, and 
another a protection for naval stores, &c. 

u The town was taken by assault on the isth 
November 1809, the enemy driven into the inte- 
rior, all their guns spiked, about seventy vessels, 
principally dows, burnt, their magazines blown 
up, and every injury done to the works. This 
was effected with the loss of only one officer killed, 
and four men wounded. Considerable plunder 
was taken in the town 1 one soldier is said to 
have had fourteen hundred gold mohnrs.*' 
t Vessels with only one mast, bat frequently 
upwards of three hundred and fifty tons each rand 
in height At the stem equal to that of a frigate * 
their number of guns !e generally email, as ths^ 
almost wholly depend on hoarding, for which 
purpose they have from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred men* 
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numerous batteries and entrenchments them, which was the signal for the main 


tlu-own up in the front of the town, kept 
tip a cool and well directed fire, which 
did considerable mischief. 

The town of Has el Khima stands upon 
a narrow low peninsula, about three* 
fourths of a mile in length, and the 
breadth of Ihe isthmus does not exceed 
one-fourth of a mile. Across the latter 
was a high wall flanked by four towers, 
and along the sea front were the batte- 
ries and entrenchments before alluded to, 
evidently thrown up under the direction 
of some European. 

The harbour is formed by this penin- 
sula and the mainland opposite, and is 
about half a mile broad ; nearly the whole 
of the piratical vessels were hauled up 
along the inside of the town. The num- 
ber of armed men in the place was about 
five thousand, but it was supposed that a 
much greater number might be drawn to 
their assistance in the course of two or 
three days, from the adjacent ports. 

Toward the point of the harbour, the 
houses are so extremely close, that land- 
ing there appeared impracticable ; on the 
other hand, the wall towards the land- 
side appeared to oppose great obstacles 
to landing at the south end of the town, 
and, surrounded by an extensive popula- 
tion, it was impossible for 1,300 men to 
have had time to use battering cannon, 
even could a landing have been easily ef- 
fected, outside of the town. 

The commanders were not to be dis- 
mayed, however, by appearances, but 
ordered the boats to he ready to receive 
the troops for landing at two in the morn- 
ing of the 15th. The main body of these, 
consisting of his Majesty’s 65th regiment, 
and flank companies of the 47tb, with 
detachments of marines and native troops, 
rendezvoused alongside of one of the crui- 
sers stationed off the south end of the 
town, while some gun-boats, and boats 
with a few troops, pulled in towards the 
point of the harbour* 

The latter, as the first dawn of day 
appeared, commenced a most furious fire 
on the north end of the town, aud which 
impressed the enemy with the idea that 
they were trying to force their way into 
the harbour. Their whole attention was 
consequently drawn to that point, and a 
bea^r fire of musketry was opened by 


body to advance towards the other end of 
the ‘town, pushing directly for the land 
Wall. » 

The enemy too late perceived the rapid 
advance of this body, and the fire opened 
on it from their towers and buildings not 
appearing to cheek its progress, they 
boldly came down to the beach to dispute 
the landing, sword in hand. The Da- 
nish troops had been ordered, on landing, 
to form under the rise of the beach, which 
would secure them in some degree from 
the enemy’s fire ; but before this could be 
done, and when little more than one com- 
pany had landed, a desperate attack was 
threatened on their left. The good con-' 
duct and steadiness of the gun-boats 
which had been appointed to flank the 
landing, was here most conspicuous, for, 
steadily reserving their fire to the last 
moment, the enemy, when nearly in con- 
tact with our troops, received a most se- 
vere check, which gained time for the 
formation of the advanced guard of the 
British, who in their turn made a despe- 
rate and successful charge, and the first 
rays of the sun which darted over the lof- 
ty mountains of Arabia glanced on the 
proud British union floating on the towers 
of Has el Khima, proclaiming that the 
hour of retribution, though long delayed, 
was now at hand. 

The British forces burned with ardour 
to advance into the heart of the town ; 
but their commanders, who had already 
shewn they were not to be dismayed by 
sinister appearances, were now to show 
that they were not to be too much elated 
with the most sanguine prospects of 
success. 

Instead of immediately following up the 
blow, and hastily entering into a town de- 
fended by a well-armed population, they 
prudently took possession of*the land-wall 
and its towers, and of a few of the build- 
ings in their vicinity ; in the mean time 
landing and bringing up their field-pieces, 
ammunition, scaling ladders, &c. Tie 
circumstance of most of the houses being 
flat roofed, and ftrfnlsbed with numerous 
loop holes for musketry, made this mea- 
sure more advisable. ' 

When prepared ’to advance into the 
town, an attack was commenced oh some 
of the most commanding buildings, by 

2Y2 
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effecting lodgements in the adjacent ones, 
supported by the fire of field-pieces, and 
the cross fire of gun-boats, but, formida- 
ble as this nature of attack appeared, the 
obstinate defence held out, showed that 
our progress by this mode would be most 
tedious. In Has elKhiina,asin most eastern 
towns the huts of the poor are intermingled 
with the houses of the rich, presenting a 
most motley appearance, the former being 
constructed with kajan, (the small 
branches of the date-tree closely inter- 
woven) and the latter of large whitish 
bricks, which at a little distance have the 
appearance of good stone. Most of the 
larger houses thus became separate forti- 
• fications, but this very circumstance was 
most iugenipusly turned to their own de- 
struction ; for by setting fire to the huts, 
and the wind blowing along the town from 
the point at which the lauding was effect- 
ed, the houses became enveloped with 
fiames, and the Joasmees were gradually 
literally smoked out of their positions. 

The most obstinate and gallant defences 
were made, however, by some of these 
buildings. , In one instance, a large build r 
ing was defended, even after the British 
had scaled the roof, and had dropped se- 
veral hand grenades into it, through holes 
worked with their bayonets, and at last 
its defenders rushed out, and made a gal- 
lant though vaiu attempt to cut their way 
through the troops that surrounded it. 

(t was two in the afternoon before the 
British troops had worked their way even 
to the centre of the town, where was si- 
tuated the palace of the Shaik or Gover- 
nor. It was expected that a desperate 
effort would have been made here by the 
enemy to rally, but finding the compact 
Order of the British not tube shaken, and 
the fire of their artillery most destructive, 
they were soon dislodged from it. The 
height of this building; and of its tower, 
gave such a command over its neighbour- 
hood, that the enemy found any further 
steady resistance vain but still defended 
th^north end of the town, while the in- 
habitants effected their escape across the 
h^^tur in boats, which it was not the 
wish of ^he^epmmanders to prevent. 

By fou* o'clock the, seamen of the squa- 
dron had «£t %e ,tp forty-eight large 
dhows, from t^p hpn|red to three hyn- 
#ud fifty tofliesyf^Hud many snjaJ. 
ter fttsels j the gww’pf many of these 


were loaded, and many of them and of 
the homes bad depots of gunpowder, the 
explosions of which, the general confla- 
gration in the town and harbour, added 
to the scene of desolation and misery at- 
tendant on a town taken by assault, pre- 
sented a most awful picture. The town 
was found to contain riches beyond any 
idea that could have been formed of it, 
and to judge from appearances, so com- 
plete had been the confidence of the ene- 
my in themselves, that nothing seemed 
to have been removed into the interior, 
many warehouses being found filled with 
valuable goods, which were set fire to 
and consumed. In doing this, a degree 
of attention appears to have been paid to 
the moral character of the British nation, 
such as is rarely to be met with. With 
the greatest case property to an immense 
amount might have been, in twenty-four 
hours, embarked in the enemy’s vessels, 
instead of burning both ; and such was 
suggested at the time ; but it was under- 
stood that the commanders acted on the 
principle that the British forces had come 
to inflict vengeance, and not to be rob- 
bers in their turn. Nothing was allowed 
to be taken off to the ships excepting a 
little treasure and a few jewels which 
had been found in the different buildings 
stormed by our troops, and which the 
different assailants were justly considered 
entitled to. 

The whole loss of the British, in killed 
and wounded not exceeding fifteen, while 
that of the Joasmees was at least three 
hundred. 

The piratical ports of Linga Luft and 
Shinoas were afterward attacked, and nine 
large dhows destroyed. In the castle of 
Luft, property to the amount of sixty thou- 
sand pounds which had been captured from 
the Imam of Muscat, an ally of the Bast 
India Company, was retaken, and was 
given up to him by the British Command- 
ers. An attempt was made to carry this 
castle by storm, but was repulsed with 
heavy loss, and the British troops were 
obliged to retreat to the beach, from 
which it was only about one hundred 
yards distant ; the heavy and destructive 
fire of musketry which was opened from 
the Castle, prevented them from regain- 
ing their boats, and they were compelled 
to shelter under the slope of the 
beach, To recover this blow appeared to 
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be of the utmost importance, that by the 
chain of success attending this expedition 
being unbroken, the British name might 
inspire a greater degree of awe and re- 
spect ; but a most serious obstacle pre- 
sented itself, which was, that along the 
whole front of the Castle the beach was 
occupied by the British, and gun-boats 
could not act witli effect unless they fired 
directly over them, and then not more 
than two or three yards clear of them. 
This was, however, resorted to, and af- 
ter five hours battering by gun-boats, the 
Castle surrendered, only one accident 


having occurred to the British, uni that 
from their own fire* 

The ports of Mogoo, Bums, and Ho* 
meah Jezira, were also summoned to bum 
or deliver up their vessels of war, on pain 
of the town’s being destroyed ; the terms 
being complied with, seven more large 
dh aw s were burnt or sunk, the least of 
them one hundred and fifty tons burthen, 
' Thus, by prompt and decisive measures, 
was the whole piratical force in the Per* 
sian Gulf destroyed, and the interests of 
the British trade in that quarter apparent* 
ly secured for many years to come. 


REMARKS ON THE WEHHABIS.* 

( From the “ Travels of Ali Bey*' ) 


The history of the Welihabites may 
one day be of the greatest interest, on 
accouut of the influence it is possible for 
them to have in the balance of the states 
that surround them, if they relax from 
the austerity of their principles, and adopt 
a more liberal system ; but if they persist 
in maintaining the rigour prescribed by 
their reformer, it will be almost impossi- 
ble for them to make the nations who 
have some principles of civilization adopt 
their doctrine, and to extend their domi- 
nion beyond the limits of the desert that 
surrounds them. Their history would in 
that case he insignificant to the rest of the 
world. 1 shall present here the informa- 
tion i obtained concerning these reform- 
ers exactly as I learned it from themselves, 
and from the other inhabitants of the 
country ; and shall only add to it the ob- 
servations 1 made upou the spot, after the 
events of which I was an eye-witness. 

The Scheik MoUamed Ibn Abdoulweh- 
hab was born in the environs of Medina. 
I never could learu the name of the place, 
or the exact periodof his birth, which I 
have, placed about the year 1720. He 
pursued his studies at Medina, where he 
staid several years. Endued with an un- 
common mind, he soon learned the mi- 
nute practices of devotion introduced by 
the doctors, as also certain superstitious 


* The French orthography of the proper name*, 
Which prefall* throughout the wretched English 
translation of the “ Travel* of All Bey,” (*ee 
above, page *S5) it not disturbed In any part of 
this extract.— jfftfft. 


principles, which led him more or less 
astray from the simplicity of the worship 
and the morality of the prophet. These 
additions, being nothing more than au 
unnecessary and arbitrary burden to re- 
ligion, had need of no reform, as they 
impaired the purity of the revealed text. 
In consequence of thjs, he took the reso- 
hition to reduce the worship to its pris- 
tine simplicity, by purging it from these 
particular doctrines, and to confine it to 
the literal text of the Koran. Medina 
and Mecca being interested in maintain-' 
ing the ancient rites and customs, as also 
the popular prejudices which enriched 
them, were not the proper places to in- 
troduce the innovations proposed by the 
reformer $ he therefore embraced the idea 
of directing his steps towards the east, 
witha'viewto insinuate himself among 
the tribes of the Bedouin Arabs, Who, 
being indifferent about the worship, and 
too little enlightened to support or defend 
its particular rites, were not on the other 
hand interested in the support of anyone 
in particular, and consequently left him 
more facilities to promulgate his system 
among them, and to induce them to em- 
brace it, without incurring any danger. 

In reality, AbdouUvehhab made a pro- 
selyte of Ibn Saaoud , Prince or Grand 
Scheik of the Arabs, established at 
Draaiya, a town seveu teen days’ joifrney 
east of Medina, in the desert. Tim period 
of the reform of Abdoulwehhab may be 
reckoned from that date (17f?). 

I have already before rtmarked, that 
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the reform was confined absolutely to the 
text of the Koran, and that it rejected all 
the additions of the imams and law doc- 
tors ; in consequence of which, the re- 
former annulled the difference of the four 
orthodox rites called SchaflU, Maleki, 
Hanbeli, and Haneffi. Notwithstand- 
ing which, I have known several Wehha- 
hites, who still followed one or other of 
these rites, and did not think them an- 
nulled. 

Every good Mussulman believes, that 
after the death and burial of the prophet, 
liia soul reunited itself to his body, and 
ascended to paradise, mounted upon the 
mare of the angel Gabriel, named El 
. Borak, the bead and neck of which were 
of a fine form. 

This event, indeed, is not an article of 
the faith ; but the Mussulman would be 
looked upon as impious, and treated as 
such. Abdoulwehhab proclaimed that 
this event was absolutely false, and that the 
mortal remains of the prophet remained 
in the sepulchre the same as those of 
other men. 

Among the Mussulmen it is customary 
to inter those who have obtained the re- 
putation of being virtuous, or saints, in 
a private sepulchre, more or less orna- 
mented, after their, death, and to build a 
chapel over it, where their protection is 
invoked for the supplicant ; and God is 
supposed to befriend their intercession. 

If the reputation of any particular saint 
become fashionable, the devotion i ucreases, 
the chapel is enlarged, and soon becomes 
a temple, with administrators, servants, 
&c. chosen* generally from among the in- 
dividuals of his family, by which means 
the relations of the saint acquire a situa- 
tion more or lesd opulent ; but, by an un- 
accountable whimsicality, it often hap- 
pens that the people accord the honours 
of a saint to a fool or an ideot, who is 
looked upon as the favourite of God, be- 
cause he has refused him good sense. It 
Is not uncommon also, to see them ho- 
nour the tomb of a sultan, or of a cheat, 
whom the people have proclaimed a saint 
without knowing why.* 

• ?M» to a striking example of the power of po- 
pular opinion \ a useless lesson, as well as many 
others, to those who have not conquered the pre- 
judices Of men $ but it may console the virtuous 
lima, who wee bit wpotodon attacked, and who, 
by a combination of, Irresistible circumstances, 
has not evtol the weak sohtce of complaining,— 
3fetoqf'«to ffWmh Editor. 


Wehhabk* £Oct- 

Already had the well-informed Mussul- 
men began to despise these superstitions 
secretly, though they seemed to respect 
them in the eyes of the people. But Ab- 
doulwehhab declared boldly, that this spe- 
cies of worship rendered to the saints, 
was a very grievous sin in the eyes of the 
divinity, because it was giving him com- 
panions. In consequence of this, his 
sectaries have destroyed the sepulchres, 
chapels, and the temples, elevated to their 
honour.. 

In virtue of this principle, Abdoulweh- 
hab forbids devotion to the person of 
the prophet as a great sin. This • does 
not prevent him from acknowledging his 
mission, but he preteuds that he was no 
more than another man before God made 
use of him to communicate his divine 
word to men, and that when his mission 
was at an end, he became an ordinary 
mortal* It is on this account that the 
reformer hat forbidden his sectaries to 
visit the tomb of the prophet at Medina. 
When they even speak of him, instead of 
making use of the form employed by other 
Mussulmen, namely, “ our Lord Mouh- 
hamed,” or " our Lord the Prophet of 
God, M they only say Mouhhamed. 

The Christians have in general a con- 
fused or false idea of the Wehhabites, and 
imagine that these sectaries are not Mus- 
sulmen, a denomination which they ap- 
ply exclusively to the Turks, + and con- 
found frequently the names of Mussul- 
mdh and Osmanli, which signifies the 
successor of Osman, is the epithet adopt- 
ed by the Turks in memory of the Sultan 
of that name, who was tlie principal 
cause of tlieir grandeur, and this name 
has nothing in common with that 
of Mussulman, which means the man of 
Islam, that is the Devout man of God ; 
so that the Turks might become Christi- 
ans without ceasing to be Osmanlis. The 
Wehhabites call themselves Mussulmen 
by excellence 5 and when they speak 1 of 
Islam, they understand only by that word 
the persons of their sect, which they look 

t It U remarkable that the author of the Hiito- 
ry of the WelUi&bite*, that Was printed at Paris 
in 1610 , tolls into this error, and even many 
others which may easily be discovered upon com- 
paring it with this work, in which the difference 
that ought to exist between the observations taken . 
upbn the spot, and those takes at four thousand 
leagues distance, that is to say, at Aleppo, tha 
resilience of the author of the History, pUinly 
appears,— ^ote qf th* French JBditor, 
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upon as the only orthodox. They esteem 
the Turks, and the other Mussulman, as 
Schismatics (Mouschrikinns), that is to 
say, men who give companions to God 5 
but they do not treat them as idolaters or 
infidels (cofTar). In a word, the Islam is 
the religion of the Koran ; that is, the du- 
ty to one God. Such is the religion of 
the Wehhabites, who are in consequence 
true Mussulmen, such as were (accord- 
ing to the Koran) Jesus Christ, Abraham, 
Noah, Adam, and all the prophets, until 
the time of Mouhhammed, whom they 
look upon as the last true prophet or mis- 
sionary of God, and not as a simple learn- 
ed man, aB the Christians say of him, 
speaking of the Wehhabites ; * since, in 
reality, if Monhhamed had not been sent 
of God, the Koran would not be the di- 
vine word, and consequently the Wehha- 
bites would act against principle. The 
Wehhabites have not diminished the pro- 
fession of faith, “ La ilaha ila Alla ; 
Mouhamed arasoul Alla,** “ There is 
no other God than God, Mouhhamed 
is the prophet of God.’* The public 
criers of the Wehhabites make this pro- 
fession of faith to be heard in all its ex- 
tent from the tops of the minarets of 
Mecca, which they have not destroyed, 
as well as in the temple, which is already 
under their dominion ; and why should 
they not do it, since the Koran repeats 
this profession an hundred times, as indis- 
pensable to the welfare of Mussulmen ? 
The Wehhabites have, it is true, adopt- 
ed also the following profession of faith. 
La ilaha ila Allah, ou ashadahou ; 
There is no other God than God alone. 
ha scharika lu hou. 

There are no companions near him. 
Lohal moulkou , loha alhumdo , 

To him belongs dominion, to him be- 
long praises, 

ouha yahia , oua vamita ,■ 

and life, and death $ 

oua hou alia kolli schai inn kadiroun ; 

And he is Lord over all. 

But this particular profession of faith, 
which was also recommended by the pro- 
phet, does not prevent the first being pro- 
claimed daily at all the canonical prayers. 

Abdoulsvebhab never offered himself 
as a prophet, as has been supposed. He 

* Thi* ii aUo an error into which the author of 
the History of the Wehhabite* has fallen.— 
French Editor . 

t A| the author of the History supposes.— Id. 


has only acted as a learned Schefk re- 
former, who was desirous of purifying 
the worship of all the additions which 
the imams, the interpreters, and the doc- 
tors, had made to it*, and of reducing it 
to the primitive simplicity of the Koran ; 
but man is always man, that is to say, 
imperfect and inconstant. Abdoulweh- 
hab proved this, by falling, in his turn, 
into minutia which were not analogous 
either with the dogma or moral. I shall 
give A slight proof of this. 

The Mussulmen shave their heads, ac- 
cording to an established custom, allow- 
ing one tuft to grow. Several however, 
do not do this 5 but the greater part pre- 
serve it, without attaching in reality 
much importance to it : perhaps through 
habit. Among them there are some who 
think, that at the day of judgment, the 
prophet will take them by this tuft, to 
carry them to paradise. Tin’s custom 
was not worth the notice of a law 5 how- 
ever Abdoulwehhab thought differently, 
and the tuft was forbidden. 

The Mussulmen have, in general, whe- 
ther from use or for amusement, a chap- 
et in their hands, the grains of which 
they count frequently, without saying any 
thing, and even whilst they are convers- 
ing with their friends, although they 
sometimes invoke the name of God, or 
repeat, in a low tone of voice, a short 
prayer after every grain. Abdoulweh- 
bab proscribed the chaplets as a sign of 
superstition. 

The reformer excluded the use of to- 
bacco, and the employing the use of silk 
and precious metals in clothes and Uten- 
sils, as among the number of the greatest 
sins ; but he did not hold the despoiling 
a man of another religion Or rite to be a sin. 

The Wehhabites have forbidden to the 
pilgrims, the stations of Djebel Nor, or 
the Mountain of Light, and those of 
Mecca, as superstitions ; yet they make 
that of Aamara, and go to Mina to throw 
the small stones against the devil's house. 
Such is man ! 

The reform of Abdoulwebbab, being 
admitted by Ibn Saaoud, was embraced 
by all the tribes subject to his command. 
This was a pretext for attacking the 
neighbouring tribes, who were succes- 
sively reduced to the alternative, of em- 
bracing the reform, or of periling under 
the Sword of the reformer. At the death 
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of Ibo Saaoud, his successor Abdelaaziz, 
continued to use those, energetic means 
■which could not fail in their^effect. Upon 
the smallest resistance, he attacked with 
a decided superiority ; and consequently, 
all the wealth and property of the van- 
quished passed immediately into the hands 
of the Wehliabites. If the enemy did not 
resist,, hut embraced the reform, and enter- 
ed under the dominion of Abdelaaziz, the 
prince of the faithful, this still more en- 
creased the strength of his party. 

Abdelaazig, being already master of the 
interior part of Arabia,' soon found him- 
self in a state to extend his views over 
the adjacent country, and began by mak- 
ing an expedition to the neighbourhood 
of Bagdad in 1801, at the head of a body 
of troops mounted upon dromedaries. 
He advanced upon Imam Hossein, a town 
at a short distance from Bagdad, where 
was the tomb of this Imam, grandson of 
the prophet, in a magnificent temple, 
filled with the riches of Turkey and Per- 
sia. The inhabitants made but a feeble 
resistance j and the conqueror put to the 
sword all the meu and male children of 
every age. Whilst they executed this hor- 
rible butchery, a Wehhabite doctor cried, 
from the top of a tower, “ Kill, strangle 
all the infidels who give companions to 
God.” Abdelaaziz seized upon the trea- 
sures of the temple, wliieh he destroyed, 
and pillaged and burnt the city, which 
was converted into a desert. 

Abdelaaziz, upon his return from this 
horrible expedition, fixed his eyes upon 
Mecca, persuaded that could he seize 
upon this holy pity, the centre of IsJam- 
ism, he should acquire a new title to the 
sovereignty of the Mussulmen countries 
that surround it. 

Fearing the vengeance of the Pacha of 
Bagdad, on account of his expedition 
against Imam Hossein, he was unwilling 
to absent himself from his territory ; he 
therefore sent his spn Saaoud with a 
strong anny, to take possession of Mecca, 
lyhicli he did in 1802, after a alight op- 
position. The Sultan, Scherif Ghaleb,. re- 
tired first to Medina, which he abandoned, 
andnfterwards to Djedda, which lie put in, 
» state of defence agaipst the Wehhabites. 

Saaoud ordered all the mosques and 
chapels, consecrated to the memory of the 
prophet and his family, to be razed to the 
fjrottpd. He dOstroyfi, also, the sepul- 


chres of the saints and heroes, whieh 
were held in veneration. The palace of 
the Sultan Seller if shared the same fate, 
and there remains now nothing but a heap 
of ruins of all these edifices. The temple 
alone was respected and preserved en- 
tire. 

Saaoud soon after set out to attack 
Djedda, and, at the same timet he sent a 
body of troops to attack Medina. These 
two expeditions, against fortified towns, 
failed completely y and he found himself 
obliged to retire to Draaiya, with the re- 
mains of his army, considerably dimi- 
nished by the desertion of several tribes, 
the plague, and the killed in battle. He, 
however, left a small garrison at Mecca, 
to support, in the country, the idea of 
the sovereignty of his father over the holy 
city ; but it could not. oppose the return 
of the sultau Scherif Ghaleb. 

A short time afterwards, Abdelaaziz 
was assassinated, in November 1803, by 
a man who engaged in his service, in 
order to be ready to dispatch him more 
easily, and who had the boldness to con- 
ceive his plan, and wait a long time for 
its maturity. 

Saaoud, the son of Abdelaaziz, after- 
wards mounted the throne, and devoted 
much of his attention to extending and 
consolidating his dominion upon the 
shores of the Persian Gulf. He suc- 
ceeded in putting the Imam of Muscat 
under his dependanco, and making him- 
self master of Medina, in 1804. The 
great caravan from Damascus in 1805, 
could not abtain a passage but by heavy 
sacrifices; and Saaoud signified to the 
Pacha of Damascus, Emir el Hagi, or the 
prince of the pilgrims, that the caravan 
should no longer come under this protec- 
tion of the Turks, orbring the rich carpet 
that the Grand Seignior sends every year, 
to cover the sepulchre of the prophet, 
a thing looked upon as a great sin by the 
Wehhabites. In abort,’ lie required, that 
. the whole caravan should be composed 
absolutely of pilgrims alone, without 
troops, arms, flags, or any other trophies 
or armaments, and without music or 
women. 

Notwithstanding this declaration' of 
Saaoud, the caravan of Damascus wished 
to make the pilgrimage in the following 
year, 1806 , without strictly conforming 
to the ordinances of the conqueror $ but 
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it bad hardly arrived at the gates of Me- 
dina, when it was obliged to retire iu 
disorder, persecuted and annoyed by the 
Wehhabites, who occupied the city and 
the neighbourhood. 

In short, the events which I related in 
the preceding chapter passed under my 
own eyes ; and the result of them is, that 
Saaoud finds himself, at this moment, 
absolute master of all the Arabian, except 
Mokha, and some other walled towns in 
Yemear, or Arabia Felix, and is extend- 
ing his dominion in the intermediary de- 
sert, between Damascus, Bagdad, and Bas- 
Sora. 

There are few towns upon this vast 
surface of land, except upon the borders 
of the sea, notwithstanding which, there 
are several millions of people, who inha- 
bit tents and barracks, that are under the 
dominion of Sultan Saaoud, obey his 
orders blindly, and pay him the tenth of 
their flocks and fruits. This tenth is the 
tribute imposed by the Koran, and Saaoud 
does not exact any other contribution, 
but all his subjects are obliged to take up 
arms when he calls on them, to nourish 
themselves at their own expence, and 
to furnish every requisite for their use, 
which is equally commanded by their re- 
ligion ; so that their sovereign has al- 
ways largo armies, which cost him no- 
thing to support. One camel generally 
carries two men, with sufficient water 
and provisions for them and itself, when 
they go upon expeditions. 

When the sultan of the Wehhabites 
has occasion for troops, he writes to the 
different tribes, and indicates to them the 
number of men they are to send to him. 
These men present themselves on the day 
appointed, with their provisions, arms, 
and ammupition ; for the sultan never 
thinks of giving them any thing : such is 
the force of their religious ideas. 

The Wehhabites have the same arms 
which I have described the inhabitants of 
Mecca to use, and obtain their large gun- 
barrels from Europe or Turkey, which 
they mount very clumsily. They manu- 
facture their own powder and balls, but 
with so little art, that the grains of the 
former are nearly the size of peas, and 
the latter consist of nothing else than 
stones covered with ft thin coat of lead. 
They buy this last article and sulphur at 
Mecca, and the different maritime towns 
Asiatic Jaum.—~ No. X* 


of the peuiu.ulaof Arabia; but they ob- 
tain nitre and saltpetre in their ow* 
country. 

The costume of the Wehhabites is si- 
milar to that of the other Arabs. I re- 
marked that only the two sons of Saaoud 
wore long hair, as an emblem of royalty. 
I was often told that the sultan displays 
great luxury; but I observed him an 
naked as the rest, at the period of the 
pilgrimage. 

DraaTya, the capital of the Wehha- 
bites, is a considerable town, situated 
nearly one hundred and thirty leagues to 
the east of Medina, one huudred leagues 
to the south-south-west of Bassora, and 
one hundred and sixty leagues to the 
south-east of Jerusalem. 

The Bahareinn Islands, where the pearl- 
fishery of the Persian Gulf is carried op, 
are under the dominion of Saaoud, aipi 
are situated fifty leagues to the east, one 
quarter north-east of DraaTya. The rive* 
Aftan, which runs at fourteen league? 
distance, to the south-east of Draaiya, 
empties itself near the Bahareinn isles. 

According to the report of the Wehha- 
bites, their capital is situated at the foot 
of very high mountains ; their country 
abounds in grain, and every other article 
of life ; and the houses are built of stone. 

The Wehhabites have no military orga- 
nization. All their tactics consist iu 
forming themselves into squadrons, un- 
der the direction of a chief, and in fol- 
lowing his movements, without order, 
and without forming ranks; but their 
discipline is truly Spartan, and their obe- 
dience extreme ; for the least sign from 
their chief suffices to impose silence upon 
them, and to make them submit to the 
greatest fatigues. 

Their civil organization is in no better* 
state than their military ; they have no 
person in office, nor any superior or Info* 
rior courts. Each Scheik, or thief of a 
tribe, is responsible far the payment of 
the tenth, and the presentation of the 
men for war. Saaoud sends Kadis to the 
towns subject to his dominion, but he 
has no Raids or Governors, Pachas, 
Viziers, or other ministers. The reform- 
er AbdoulWehbab did not invest himself 
with any honour or public character j be 
was only the chief of the sect, and did not 
require any personal distiactfou. After 

Vol.I1; 2 Z' 
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Ills death his son, who succeeded him, 
preserved the same simplicity. 

The person who appears to be the most 
powerful, and to possess the greatest in- 
fluence after Saaoud, is Abounocta, Grand 
Scheik of Yemen, who has a great num- 
ber of troops under his orders. It some- 
times happened that I asked some of 
these if they belonged to Saaoud. “ Not 
at all, we are Abounocta's soldiers/' they 
replied, with an air of pride, which an- 
nounced the satisfaction they felt at be- 
longing to him. This circumstance led 
me to think, that should Abounacta out- 
live Saaoud, there will be a division 
among the Wehhabites, and that some 
Will submit themselves to him, whilst 
the rest will espouse the government of 
the sultan's son, which may cause the 
‘power of these reformers to decay. In- 
dependent of the possibility of this cir- 
cumstance, I found a great obstacle in 
the propagation of the reform, out of the 
deserts of Arabia, in the extreme rigidity 
Of their principles, which are almost in- 
compatible with the manners of nations 
that have some ideas of civilization, and 
•which are accustomed to the comforts 
that consequently follow ; so that if they 
•do not relax from this severity, it would 
:jeem impossible that they should make 
proselytes in the countries surrounding 
.the desert. Then, this great population, 
v which produces and consumes almost no- 
thing, will remain in its present state of 
nullity, in the middle of its deserts, 
Without any further relations with other 
people than the plundering caravans or 
jnhips that fall into their hands, and the 
difficulties they may oppose to the pilgri- 
mage of Mecca. 

But time will teach this people that 
Arabia cannot exist without the commer- 


cial relations of the caravans, and tho 
pilgrimage. Necessity may make them 
relax from this Intolerance towards other 
nations ; an I the commerce of strangers 
may gradually convince them of the vice of 
an austerity that is almost against nature. 
By degrees their zeal will cool. Super- 
stitious customs, which are the support, 
the consolation, and the hopC of tho 
weak, ignprant, and unhappy, will re- 
sume their empire ; and from that time 
the reform of Wehliabitism will disappear 
before its influence is consolidated, after 
having shed the blood of so many millions 
of the victims of religious fanaticism. 
Such is the melancholy vicissitude of hu- 
man things 1 

On the other hand, I believe that the 
Wehhabites, in the middle of their deserts, 
will always be invincible, not by their ' 
military strength, but by the nature of 
their country, which is uninhabitable by 
any other nation, and by the facility they 
Jiave of hiding themselves in it, to with- 
stand the attacks of their enemies. The 
latter may momentarily conquer * Mecca, 
Medina, and the maritime towns, but 
simple isolated garrisons, in the midst of 
frightful deserts, could not hold out long. 
When a powerful enemy presented him- 
self, the Wehhabites would bide- them- 
selves, with a view to fall suddenly upon, 
and to destroy him, at the moment when 
his troops were divided in search of food. 
This makes me imagine that they never 
will be subjected, for a long time at least, 
by the force of arms, and this is also the 
cause which has preserved Arabia, in 'all 
times, from a foreign dominion. 


♦ As the Pacha Of Egypt, Mehemed Ali, did last 
year .— Frernh Edtiur .— See Asiatic Journal, vaL 
I* page 190. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 

tra EXAMINE the remains op an ancient city and temples at 
BRAMBANA, IN THE ISLAND OP JAVA. 
f. Extracted from a Journal kept by Lleut.-Col: Mackenzie J 
(Concluded from page 23 1 .) 

I now retraced Ihy steps, and turned I could here find nothing to induce me 
to another ruinous edifice, which, on to suppose it was a temple.* 

Inspection, appeared to be in better pre- - 

serration than any of the rest. In feet, • Sec lhe detection of it the following day, 
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Ten steps lead* up to the door-way, 
which is in front. At the bottom of the 
door-poets were two good representations 
of elephants with square uinbaries 5 over 
the hinder part of the elephant, a man 
lean#, with his face directly towards you, 
apparently asleep, but holding somewhat. 
By these steps we passed into the interior, 
which consists of one central and two side 
chambers, ueatly faced with cut plain 
stones, and surmounted above by a plain 
cut alcove, or pyramidal roof of cut stone ; 
on either side a door leads to each room, 
which is arched, but at top terminated 
by a flat stoue. These rooms had no al- 
tars, images nor indications of religious 
worship being performed in them. It 
would seem as if rafters had been used or 
designed, from the vacancies left in the 
frieze or above the cornice, and some of 
the spaces within are occupied by niches 
answering, to the apertures of doors, win- 
dows, &c. 

January 21.— In the morning Mr. 
Knops and myself visited some Javanese 
tombs or Kramats : — they are surrounded 
by an old wall and well shaded ; these 
tombs, which are frequent, have nothing 
remarkable ; they are marked by a wood- 
en frame above ground, consisting of four 
pieces morticed into each other, and usu- 
ally further distinguished by two small 
wooden posts, one at each end, without 
letters or inscriptions. Hence we were 
conducted to the fountain that forms the 
source of the Cali Binny river, lying north 
joi the road about one quarter of a mile, 
and close to the residence of some person, 
for it is difficult here to distinguish a vil- 
lage, as they are all formed of bamboo 
huts, yards and inclosures— close to this 
we saw the water gushing out of a hol- 
low bason formed in the steep face of a 
rising of sand-stone ; it forms a limpid 
pool of such clearness that the least par- 
ticle may be seen through it ; an orna- 
mented sculptured stone on each side, 
placed amongst several rude stones, seem- 
ed to indicate it had been formerly 
thought worthy of ornaments no longer 
preserved. 

In the evening I went with the drafts- 
man to take some sketches, and complete 
my observations on the objects we had 
seen yesterday on the south-west road, 
but as it grew late 1 hastened to that of 
Cali Sari, which is dose to the Nigri, 


near the road, and which had not yet 
been sufficiently examined. 

On close inspection it appears to con- 
sist of one oblong square edifice, without 
wiiigs or piazzas, and being in much bet- 
ter preservation than the rest, I was ena- 
bled to form a clearer idea of it, though 
it is much disfigured by the growth of the 
banian, aud the fire that lias been applied 
to its base. It appears to have stood in 
a square area, inclosed by a wall, and 
certainly resembles a house more than • 
temple. 

The draftsman with some difficulty 
had time to sketch off the general outliuc, 
but could not to my satisfaction, in the 
dark, take off the outline of two elegant 
figures on its south-end, holding tulips. 

The base is oruameuted with a pedes- 
tal, and the body is divided into compart- 
ments by one door and two windows, be* 
tween these are ornamented pilasters* 
witli niches between, containing sculp- 
tured figures, carved iu the finest attitude^ 
over the crowu of wh’ich are two orna- 
mented Yalies, with hideous stare — the 
same at the ends — and on the west side, 
for it fronts the east ; the compartment 
answering to the door ip the east, it 
adorned with a great urn, guarded by small 
figures (Gamlarvas), with the legs of ea- 
gles ; one of them seems to kiss hit 
thumb, which is placed to his lips in de- 
votion ; the attitude, sculptures, and high 
crowns of these figures, resemble those 
Mavelliporam greatly, but no Braminical 
symbols arc discernible; some figures 
seemed to bear on their hands something 
like a half cocoa-nut, and each evident- 
ly appeared to hold something expressive 
of awe and veneration ; another holds a 
pot in his right hand, and a very elegant 
figure, adorned with exceedingly well-de* 
fiued rows of pearls falling carelessly be- 
low his breast, bears a tulip iu hhrhand* 
The attitudes of the whole are most ele* 
gant. 

The evening fair ; Peak of Merapi clear 
iu the morning ; at 5 P, M, hid in clouds, 
but still fair— in returning, though late, 
caused sketches to be taken of the out- 
line of the Jain and other naked figures. 

At 7 P. M. I returned to the China-* 
man's, fatigued though pleased, but by 
no means satisfied ; but it was necessary 
we should now prepare seriously for de- 
parture, at the Battors might no longer 

* z 3 
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be retained, and ttiy Lascar was getting 
very ill of a dysentery. 

We now sat down to our evening meal, 
and while my companion was investigat- 
ing, through the medium of a Chinese 
-translator, the tradition of Lorajongra, 
and the building of the nine hundred and 
ninety nine temples of Cali Sari, 1 sat 
down to own the receipt of an express 
from the Minister of Djojocarta, which 
inclosed, with four citos , his own answer 
of the 14th to mine of the lltli, sent to 
Samarang, in place of Solo, and returned 
back by express on the 17th by Soracarta, 
past Clattan, and so to Djojocarta, and 
now, on the rebound, reached us at last. 
In my answer 1 declined visiting Djojo- 
carta, as it was now too late. 

The walls of this edifice at Cali Sari 
Are seven feet thick ; the centre apart- 
ment twenty-one feet by nineteen. The 
two stories, estimated by stones, thirty 
six feet, and the upper crown or attic 
about twelve — total forty-eight feet in 
height. The whole seems to have one 
of those ditches round it that I have de- 
scribed, and so close to the buildings that 
It could never have been designed for 
their security, but rather for their de- 
struction. 

Of these figures in general it may be 
observed, that the faces, shape, and air of 
the females are singularly handsome, de- 
licate, and beautiful ; in no manner re- 
sembliug the physiognomy, habits or cos- 
tume of any of the present inhabitants of 
Java— the whole is most beautiful ; an in- 
imitable softness in the lines of the coun- 
tenance, and the half-bending inclination 
of the head, the mild, the modest counte- 
nance, inclining with a bashful timidity, 
while the body and limbs are advancing 
in movement, has a fine effect ; the light 
drapery and trowsers may be traced over 
the limbs to the ancles; the girdles tied 
in knots, gracefully flowing considerably 
below the waist. The manner in which 
the trowsers are wrought so lightly that 
the shape of the limb is fully delineated, 
particularly exhibited the skill of the ar- 
tists— the habits are certainly not Grecian 
—the female countenances particularly 
modest, and apparently with awe looking 
to some object of veneration, though the 
only one perceptible is the urn in the 
centre compartment* The head dress 
tdjjb, and none of the hair appears falling 
down. It is to be regretted that most of 


these figures are fractured and damaged, 
but enough remains to show the original 
beauty of the whole. The ornaments 
are necklaces and armlets. The porth 
side is more complete, and this temple or 
edifice is in the greatest preservation of 
the whole. The more we view these 
figures, the more we are puzzled to gues* 
whence the sculptors could derive their 
knowledge of this art. It is to he much 
regretted that the banian-tree has insi- 
nuated itself into them all, and threatens in 
time to sap and destroy the whole* At 
times a simple piece, like a part of a ca- 
ble, is seen appearing and disappearing, 
and finally we find it, after working up 
through the whole edifice, throwiug a 
branch which runs over the whole edifice, 
and shading the crown, with its numerous 
leaves, from all view or inspection of its 
shape. 

It was not without reluctance I left 
these interesting ruins ; and while I was 
surveying them with mixed emotions of 
regret and pleasure, it was impossible to 
forbear ruminating on the origin of edi- 
fices so widely different in their style, 
from what we are taught to expect in 
these countries at a remote era, and so 
widely ditferent from their present state. 
As it may perhaps assist some future in- 
quirer, it may not be amiss here to notice 
some general remarks that occur on this 
subject 

1. The walls of all these buildings have 
been built without any natural cement, 
mortar, bricks, or any of that rubbish 
that is usually employed to fill up the im* 
terior of walls. 

2. The stones appear to have been pre- 
viously cut aud fitted to each other, per- 
haps in the quarry, connected by small 
projections, morticed into the adjacent, 
stone. The stones are dark coloured, 
excepting the whitish stone observed in 
the southern' temple. 

3. As, in the western temple of Cali 
Sari, the whole of the outside walls, 
sculptured figures and pedestals, have beeu 
covered with a thin coat of fine plaster, 
the inside apartments also of the edifice 
at Chandi Sari have been plastered in 
this maimer. 

4. The pointed arch, called the Gothic, 
is fouud at the temples of Chandi Sira, 
Chandi Sari, &c. and the south temple. 

5. The resemblance of the great altars 
to those of Christian churches is striking. 
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6. 'I’he inexpressible delicate mild air, 
the symmetry, the graee, the proportion 
of the sculpture is remarkable ; they cer- 
tainly seem to have some resemblance to 
some figures at Mavelliporam and to 
some images at Kllora. 

7. Recollecting the tradition of a colo- 
ny from Guzerat, might not a king be 
found there ? or might not a search in the 
ruins of Nerwalla, or some of the ruined 
cities in Guzerat or Dwaraka, &c. be elu- 
cidating ? 

8. Recollecting the tradition of the 
Marasbtra or Moodhi characters coming 
from Lanka ; the resemblance stated of 
the Javanese, the Moodhi, and Dcvauagri 
characters ; might uni some light be de- 
rived horn a comparison of Guzerat, Ma- 
raebtra and Javanese characters and 
sculptures ? 

9. The stile of architecture of the tem- 
ple resembles also those of Bcdnore, and 
of Jakan Achari ; it should be recollected 
that a colony from I ) war aka is there also 
recognized ; the great urn is also an ac- 
companiment. 

10. In ihese remarks I have not taken 
into the account the presence of several 
images evidently Jain ; hut it is to be re- 
marked they are all sitting — none stand- 
ing are met with, nor any gigantic ima- 
ges, as at Sravana Bel’agolla, Carcul, &c. 
but Dr. Hunter assures me he lias heard of 
a gigantic statue in the province of Cadiri. 

11. Outlie other hand, though some 
images appear evidently Boudhist, and 
though tradition supports it, we yet find 
no evidence of the Boudh worship exclu- 
sively, nor that derivable from the gigan- 
tic figures recumbent in the temples of 
Ceylon, #c. That we find no historical 
figures or representations of groupes is 
equally applicable to the worship of Boudh 
aud of Jain; evidently the religion ob- 
served here, whatever it was, was less 
burdened with fictitious symbols than 
either of them in the state they are hi- 
therto known. Quby. Are we yet suffi- 
ciently acquainted with their distinction, 
and those of Sintu in Japan — aud may not 
Siutu have some resemblance to Jain ? 

12. It is particularly to be observed 
that no symbols of Vedantic mythology 
nppear at Brambana, save the image of 
$f$apittty and of Embok Loro Jongrang 
or Bavani, perhaps the Janus and the 
tybefe* 


13. No symbols of Sewato, no combats 
nor adventures of Kishen, no Linnam, no 
bull, nor wandering of Sewo, no Sanias- 
sees, no Chacra, no snake worship— ho 
sculptures whatever connected with the 
present Hindu mythology, the above ex- 
cepted, and perhaps the figures of mon- 
keys, which seem to resemble some of 
the adveutures of the Ramayan, where 
Hanamunt and his brother apes traverse 
the forests in quest of Sita$ this undoubt- 
edly did belong to the ancient temple. 

14. On the whole it is evident that 
most of the temples here did not belong 
to the Vedantic mythology ; the inside 
temples, or the aditum, also prove it, as 
they are not soiled by those disagreeable 
effects of oil and smoke that pollute the 
Bramin temples— < *no stinking lamp ap- 
pears to have been burnt in them; nor 
have they even those small niches that 
usually decorate the inner doors, to receive 
the lamps on testival nights. 

15. The Bramin religion, however, 
seems to have had, its temples in other 
places s as at Oonaiang, where we find 
three temples near the Crattan, and at 
Salatiga, Buyalali and Solo, where nume- 
rous images of stone and metal .indicate 
its prevalence. It is remarkable that the 
images of Ganesha are not accompanied 
by the Rat, and the number of images of 
Ganesha and of Bavani under one repre- 
sentation is equally remarkable. 

16. Of the et idence derived from archi- 
tecture, sculprure, &c. we may noth* 
that no figures of lions are ever seen, of 
elephants seldom, of tigers but once $ 
the frequency of the Arabesque borders, 
and of roses ; the frequent exhibition of 
the lotus or tulip well carved. 

17. No evidence of snake- worship WS§ 
observed among these ruins, such as, we 
meet in India, frequently sculptured on 
stones placed around the foot of a great 
tree, yet the word Naga is preserved) 
see the tradition of Embok Loro Jong- 
rang. The appearance of a snake, wind- 
ing round the arms of some of the gigan- 
tic porters, was also remarkable. 

January 22. Wq were to have pro- ' 
ceeded at four A. M. ; but we had slept so 
well afterour fatigues, that it was ate bo* 
fore we started, and our baggagl bat, 
scarcely preceded us half an bane t wu 
also remained somewhat longer an gel A 
Kttcr made ap for a Madras Las** that 
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attended me, who had been so violently 
attacked by a bloody flux, that it was im- 
possible for him to ride ; we got two of 
the Batters prevailed on to carry him in 
this awkward conveyance, or I should 
have been much at a loss to have got him- 
off from the Sultan’s inhospitable domain. 
The morning was heavy and calm. The 
Mirapi peak was extremely clear at seven, 
and from its summit two or three co- 
lumns of smoke were distinctly visible ; 
a bank of fog dung around the brow of 
the mountain, one third down, which, as 
the sun arose, gradually ascended, in- 
creasing its compass till about twelve, 
when it had entirely veiled the mountain. 

The road, as far as Clattan, was tole- 
rably dry, and we walked a good part of 
it, till interrupted by*the channels cut 
across from one field to another. In 
these fields, all the varieties of paddy-cul- 
tivation, except sowing, might be seen in 
a short compass ; tillage, planting, trans- 
planting, reaping, ^or rather picking each 
sheaf, one by one ; the whole of this was 
done by women, who also exclusively of- 
ficiate in the booths, on each side of the 
roads, where tea, coffee, rice boiled in 
heaps, soups, vegetables, fruit, uuts, be- 
tel, the eternal tobacco, and the never-fail- 
ing opium, are prepared ready for the nou- 
rishment, comfort, or intoxication of the 
weary traveller ; igen, women, and chil- 
dren riding pigmy horses ; Battors car- 
rying baskets on cross-bamboos, troops 
of cavalry in hoods, surmounted by long 
white French feathers ; hoods which Mo- 
ther Goose would not disdain to wear ; 
diminutive Javan heroes, dressed in wo- 
men's petticoats below the waist, and na- 
ked above, bearing tremendous pikes, 
swords, guns, crisses sticking out a 
yard behind $ these were the objects 


which constantly pressed ou our notice, 
as we trtiSged aloug the tedious way. 

About nine we arrived at Fort Clattan, 
where we hastily took some tea ; had not 
our business hurried us on, we could not 
have been encouraged to remain, notwith- 
standing the hospitality of the three offi- 
cers there, who, poor fellows, them- 
selves were not very comfortably si- 
tuated. 

We reached Paklius about 2 P. M. 
where our baggage had just arrived, but 
there being no time for preparing a warm 
dinner as intended, we partook of some 
cold meat, and the Chinaman’s Lillipu- 
tian tea-cups, and departed at one quar- 
ter before three ; the road from hence to 
Carta-soora was still deep, the soil being 
of a softer and more tenacious clay, and, 
though much dried up since we passed 
it on the 19th, was still deep in many 
places ; but especially the green height* 
crossed in our way to the junction of the 
road at Carta-soora, which is a black 
mould, producing no corn, and the very 
worst part of the road I had ever crossed j 
so deep, tenacious and clammy. To the 
right, a tank, bordered by an embank- 
ment, and planted with trees, a feeble re- 
collection of the tanks of the Carnatic, and 
a Bungalo on a small is laud, in place of 
the temples we there see in such insular 
situations. I hoped to have examined 
this prototype of a country ever dear to 
me, in viewing the ruins of Carta-soora, 
but was disappointed ; for, though we got' 
out of our conveyance, and were conduct- 
ed through many a desolate brick-walled 
court, within the incipsure of the brick 
rampart of the ancient Dallam, I found 
so little prospect of reaching in time thin 
favourite spot, that I returned disgusted* 
tired, and disappointed. 


BEITAL PACHISI ; 

OR, 

THE TWENTY-FIVE TALES OF A DEMON* 

{Continued from Page 32.) 

A FEMALE attendant now interfered, Prince still in the palace. The Princess 
and taking the, fan into her hands, put a now prevailed upon him to remain with 
•top to their polite contention ; the even- her, and he consented, being carefully 
ingwaa passed in tjhe enjoyment of every concealed during the day, and at night 
ftosare* and th*,t«poraiog found the appearingin the assembly oi his mittm* 
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and her faithful damsels. In this manner 
a month elapsed, when the Prince began 
to be weary of so indolent a life, and to 
pine for his family and his country, and 
above all for his companion and friend. 
The Princess observed him melancholy, 
and inquired the cause *, he stated to her 
the auxiety he felt to behold his confidant 
again, and expatiated with delight upon 
the excellent qualities of Buddhi Sarira, 
and the ingenuity with which he had inter- 
preted the signs of the Princess, and had 
contributed so essentially to the successful 
Issue of their love. The Princess replied, 
** Since your mind is thus engrossed by 
your friend, it is impossible that you 
should be happy here; go to him, see him 
for a time, and then return to me : bear 
to him also some token of the regard 
which I must feci for every friend of my 
lord, and request his acceptance of some 
sweetmeats which my own hands shall 
prepare for him." The Prince readily 
assented, and his mistress having given in 
charge to him the sweetmeats which she 
bad secretly mixed up with poison, con- 
veyed him out of the palace. He was de- 
lighted when again in the society of the 
friend ofhis youth, and, relating all that 
had befallen him, presented Buddhi Sa- 
rira with the sweetmeats. The minister’s 
con having reflected for a few minutes, 
exclaimed, “ My friend, you offer me poi- 
son : happy am I, my Prince, that you have 
not tasted it ; hear me but one word : no 
woman can bear the friend of her friend, 
and you did wrong to speak of me before 
the Princess P* The Prince would not 
credit him, and charged him with accusing 
his mistress unjustly; saying, “ If man 
is not afraid of man, he surely stands in 
awe of the Almighty." 

To put the question beyond a doubt, 
the minister’s son threw one of the cakes 
to a dog, who had no sooner eaten it 
t^han he died in violent convulsions. 
When the Prince saw this, he was highly 
enraged at the perfidious barbarity of the 
Princess, and vowed he would never see 
her again: from this, however, he was 
dissuaded by his friend and monitor, who 
said, (29) “ What has been, has been ; it 
is useless to regret the pkst ; let us now 
devise some plan for conveying the Prin- 
cess to our own country, and a scheme 

(9®j Johova to hooa is the essence of Hindu 
philosophy, .and is not a mere dogma, but the 
iatty'exprestion of practical resignation. 


suggests itself to me upon which I think 
we may depend: do you return to Padma- 
vati, and do as I desire you. Lull by 
every mark of affection all possible sus- 
picion ; when she sleeps, rise softly, pos- 
sess yourself of her jewels, make, with 
this trident (30) a scar upon her left side, 
and effecting your escape as expeditiously 
as possible, come hither to me. 

The Prince obeyed these directions, 
and having returned with the prize to hit 
friend, found lie had provided the garb 
of a Jogi for each of them, the minister's 
son being the Guru, (31) the Prince hi* 
disciple ; and thus disguised they repair- 
ed to a burying-ground ; here Buddhi Sa- 
rira directed his friend to take the jewel* 
into the market, and offer them for sale* 
and if taken up, as was probable, to di- 
rect the persons seizing him to that spot. 
The Prince accordingly went into the city 
with the jewels, and offered them for 
sale to a goldsmith residing near the 
royal palace ; the goldsmith no sooner 
saw the jewels, than he recognized the 
property of the Princess, and ordered the 
Prince to v give an account of the manner 
in which they had fallen into his pos- 
session . 

In consequence of the goldsmith’s cla- 
mour, a mob was quickly collected, and 
the circumstance having reached th* 
ear of the Cotwal, he ordered the Prince 
and goldsmith to he brought before 
him. To his interrogatories respecting 
the jewels, the Piince replied that his 
Guru had given them to him to sell; 
upon which the Cotwal sent for the pre- 
tended seer, and carrying him, with his 
disciple, in the presence of the king, laid 
the business before his Majesty. 

The king having heard the Cotwal** 
statement, turned to Buddhi Santa, and 
addressing him respectfully (32), inquired 
where he had obtained the jewels of his 
daughter. The minister’s son replied, 
“ Maharaja ! on the fourteenth night of 
the dark half of the month, I repaired* to 

(30) The irittil, atrtden: or three-pronged toast- 
ing fork; the weapon is peculiar to the god 
Siva. 

(81) Guru is the spiritual preceptor or holy fa- 
ther of a Hindu, and is to be treated by his dis- 
ciples with infinitely more respect tiian a mere 
ordinary parent; the tendency Of Hindu “poli- 
tical justice" being as completely to substitute 
artificial for natural duties as that of the dbc trine 
of any modern philosophers. ", 

(3ft) Or, by. the term M M 0 lord,". * 
41 0 matteh**' 
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the cemetery to complete the D&t ini-mm- 
tra rites : (33) when the Dac'mi appeared, 
I seised her jewels, and tearing off her 
vestment, I wounded her on the left side 
with a trident with which I was armed 5 
upon which she fled, and left me in pos- 
session of the jewels which you now be- 
hold/* 

It had happened about this time, that 
a favourite page of the king had unac- 
countably disappeared, and was generally 
believed to have been carried off and de- 
voured by some of these female fiends. (34) 
This circumstance, and the adventure he 
had just now heard, made a considerable 
impression on the mind of the king, and 
•topping further proceedings, he with- 
drew into the private apartments, and de- 
sired the queen to examine his daughter's 
person, to see if any thing like the scar 
of a wound were visible. On her left 
side appeared the marks made by the 
Prince, and the suspicions of the king 
were confirmed j he returned, silent and 
thoughtful, into the audience chamber, 
where reflecting that it was highly im- 
proper to reveal to any one (35) the se- 

(99) We have had occasion to notice, in the 
Introduction, the performance of rites for procur- 
ing the appearance of a certain dais of demons, 
considered as females, who may be then induced 
Co live with human beings on the most tender 
footing, and consequently to assist them on all 
occasion* with their supernatural powers. It would 
appear, however, that they are of very different 
Characters, add while some, as the Afayicas, are 
only mischievous when offended, so others, as the 
JMcuHt,ar* of a disposition naturally fierce and 
malignant ; flesh, flab, and spirituous liquor consti- 
tute the offerings to those ladies j they are in- 
voked by name) and have particular mantras, or 
mystical forms of prayer, set apart for them. Six 
forms are enumerated, which appear analagous in 
nature and disposition. D4cini,Vacini, M acini, Ca- 
cini, Sacini, and Hacini : considered individually, 
each is a Sacti, or female energy of Siva. Die ini is 
also called regarded si a form of Durga, in which 
capacity she is also called CA’hmm mastd, or the 
decapitated goddess, being represented by a head- 
less trunk 1 a woman worshipping this goddes*, 
according to the ritual, becomes, after death, a 
Dfcciui herself. These beings, like all imps and 
goblins, appear only at night, after sunset t no 
particular virtue being attached by the Hindoos 
to the 

“ —witching hour of night, 

*• When church-yards yawn and graves give up 
their dead.** 

They vanish, agreeably to the ghostly custom, 
from time immemorial, as soon as they ” scent 
the morning air M 

(94) This incident Is not noticed in the Hindi 
versio.., but occurs in thf original. 

(95) This dogma shdttd always be recollected 
by those who have serious or social intercourse 
With the people of Asia. 


cret desires of the heart, family affairs* 
or private troubles, he directed the par- 
ties to be dismissed. Upon, the pretended 
devotee being about to depart, the King 
took him aside, and said, “ Man of holb' 
ness ! in the book of law, what punish- 
ment is assigned for the wickedness of 
woman?” The Jogi replied, (36) “ if» 
Brahman, a cow, a woman, a child, o» 
a dependant offend thee, it is written 
thrust them forth from the land 5 ” and 
immediately withdrew. 

The Raja having heard the law tliua 
laid down had the princess put into a 
litter, and conveyed into the midst of a 
wilderness, where he abandoned her, as 
he supposed, to famine, or the beasts of 
prey ; her lover was at hand to save her : 
he and his friend having mounted their 
horses, observed the actions of the king* 
and repairing as soon as he disappeared, 
to the terrified Princess, carried her off 
to their native city, where the Prince 
and Princess were married, and lived 
many years in uninterrupted felicity. (37) 

The Demon, having finished his story, 
said to Vicramadit " which of these four 

(Stf) *• J* that the law” we cannot go on with, 
the quotation 1 It undoubtedly is with respect to 
the brahman, as appears from this text of Menu t 
“ Never shall a king slay a Brahman, though 
convicted of all possible crimes j let him banish 
the offender from his realm, but with all hi» pro- 
perty secure, and his body unhurt.**— Sir Wm. 
Jones‘8 Translation.— See Asiatic Journal , voL i , 
p. 573. 

In war the persons of women and children are 
considered by Hindu military law, as inviolate. 

(37) The catastrophe of this story forms one of 
the additional tales of the Arabian Nights, trans- 
lated and published by Dr. Scott j it there ap- 
pears as one of the nariatives in the series long 
known in Europe by the name, *' The Process of 
the Seven Sages,** or modern aed, The Seven 
Wise Masters.” The Indian origin of this collec- 
tion has been a ways admitted j and it is attri- 
buted to a Hindu philosopher named Sendebar, 
or Sandabar j who, according to Arabic authority, 
li.eil 100 years before the Christian era. Hie 
name is also written Beibaf or Baibar, in some 
old MSS. and he appears as a king. A Greek 
version of work makes the name S\ ntipas % who or 
what he really was, is yet to be ascertained. The 
history of the “ Seven Wise Masters,” and its 
various transfigu ations in the language* of the 
west, form a curious piece of lite«aiy adventure* 
and have been given at some length in the intro- 
duction to the talcs which are published »n Ellis** 
Metrical Romances. The above is not the only 
story of the set which is to be found insulated in 
Hindu narrative, One or two tales may be met 
with in the Hitopadtsa. The tittle but amusing 
work of Di. Scott has been reprinted im Cal- 
cutta, with the most unblushing effrontery, with- 
out any acknowledgement of the source whence it 
i* derived, and with «U the appearance of tt| 
befog *n original publication* 
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persons, the Cotwal, the Minister's son, 
the Princess, or the King, does your 
Majesty pronounce culpable?" Vicrama- 
dit replied, “ The King assuredly ; for the 
Cotwal only obeyed the King's orders, the 
Minister's son only sought the happiness 
of his master, the Princess was instigated 
by irresistible desire ; but the King, with- 
out investigation or reflection, inflicted on 
the innocent the punishment of the 


guilty.” Vicramadit would have des- 
canted further on this subject, but Beital 
was flown, and again suspended on the tree, 
and he was obliged to turn back to the ce- 
metery, and regain the body, which, having 
once more secured, he again conveyed from 
the spot, and as he proceeded was en- 
tertained by the demon with the follow- 
ing story. 

(To be continued.) 


A GENERAL ACCOUNT OF HINDOSTAN. 

X Concluded from Page 244 .) 


There are many shades of difference 
•in the characters of the Hindoos, inha- 
biting the different parts of this immense 
region. Travelling through India cen- 
trally, from Ceylon (for example,) up 
the Carnatic, the Deccan, and Bengal, to 
Cashmere, an extent of about twenty-five 
degrees of latitude, a very great variety 
of habits, languages, religious observ- 
ances, &c. are perceptible, almost as 
great as a native of India would observe 
in the several nations, were he travelling 
in Europe. The character of the Maha- 
rattas, nurtured in war and depredation, 
differs from that of the more peaceable 
provinces of the south. Those who in- 
habit the northern territories, be- 
'tween the Nahbuddah and the Attock, 
jare almost a military tribe, the caste of 
Rajpoots and Raj wans, who are governed 
by petty princes, and divided into small 
independent states, in continual conflict 
with each other. These differ still more 
from the placid natives of Bengal and 
the southern provinces, and even from the 
tribes of the Maharatta nation, to whom 
the Rajpoots are a superior race. 

In adverting to the incessant revolu- 
tions of these countries, it is a very re- 
markable fact, that in the whole scheme 
of polity, whether of the victors or of 
the vanquished, the idea of democracy 
has never entered into their contempla- 
tion, and is, to this day, without a name 
in the languages of Asia. The Seiks, 
when they* rejected the Hindoo religion 
.for that qf Nanek Shah, exhibited the 
first and only instance, in the history of 
dhe East, of an approach, however imper- 
fect, to republican principles. 

in the principal settlements, and in 
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some of the larger towns under the Bri- 
tish, there are many natives who pur- 
chase articles of luxury, such as broad- 
cloth, watches, and other articles ; but 
their superfluous wealth is generally ex- 
pended in feasts, marriages, and in other 
modes more connected with the usages 
and manners of their own country. Some 
few imitate the European manners, and 
almost adopt their dress ; but they 
invariably, both Mohammedans and Hin- 
doos, lose the estimation of their own 
class, in proportion as they depart from 
its usages. 

Among the poorest Hindoos, the ex- 
pense attending marriage is never less 
than the savings of three, four, or five 
years ; among the richer class, the mar- 
riage expense is only measured by the ex- 
tent of their fortunes. The man is not 
left to his own discretion ; thousands of 
Brahmins and mendicants attend, unin- 
vited, the wedding of every rich person, 
and exact presents of money and clothes, 
besides the food they consume during the 
ceremony, winch lasts several days ; and 
half the bridegroom’s fortune is frequent- 
ly dissipated in this manner* The Hin- 
doos also often squander vast sums on 
the obsequies of their relations ; on the 
death of a mathee, particularly a man, 
it has been known to consume his whole 
property, althoygh, in other respects, 
sordid and miserly. Among the other 
sources of expense to a Hindoo, are cha- 
ritable distributions to a great extent, on 
the anniversary of the deaths of his an- 
cestors. 

India was little known to the Greeks, 
•until Alexander's expedition, about three 
hundred and twenty-seven .years tyftwp 
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Christ. The following particulars, se- 
lected from the ancient description of 
.India, by Arrian and other authors, will 
show how nearly the ancient inhabitants 
resemble the present. 

1. The slender make of their bodies. 

2. Their living on vegetable food. 

3. Distribution into sects and classes. 

4. Marriages at seven years of age, and 
the prohibition of marriages between dis- 
ferent castes. 

5. The men wearing ear-rings and 
party-coloured shoes, also veils, covering 
the head and part of their shoulders. 

6. Daubing their faces with colours. 

7. Only tlit* principal pc. sons having 
umbrellas carried over them. 

6. Two-handed swords, and bows 
drawn by the feet. 

9. The manner of taking elephants, the 
same as at present. 

10. Manufactures of cotton of extraor- 
dinary whiteness. 

11. Monstrous ants, by which termites. 
Or white ants, are meant. 

12. Wooden houses on the banks of 
large rivers, to be occasionally moved, as 
the river changes its course. 

13. The tata-tree, or tal, a kind of 
palm. 

14. The banian-tree, and the Indian 
devotees sitting under them. 

The Greeks have not left us any means 
of knowing, with accuracy, what verna- 
cular languages they found in India on 
their arrival. The radical language of 
Hindostan is the Sanscrit, of which such 
is the antiquity, that neither history nor 
tradition have preserved any account of a 
people of whom it was the living tongue. 
From this source the most ancient deri- 
vatives are the Prakrit, the Bali, and the 
Zeud ; the Prakrit is the language which 
contains the greater part of the sacred 
books of the Jainas ; the Baii is equally 
revered among the followers of Budda ; 
while the Zehd, or sacred language of 
ancient Persia, has long enjoyed a similar 
rank among the Parsecs, or worshippers 
of fire, and been the depositary of the 
sacred book s of Zoroaster. These three 
languages, the Prakrit, Bali, and Zend, 
have been regularly cultivated and fixed 
by composition. 

There is reason to believe that ten po- 
lished dialects formerly prevailed in as 
many different civilized nations, who oc- 


cupied the whole extent of Hindostan. 
The Sarawata, the Kanoge, the Gour, the 
Tirhoot, and the Olisser, were denomi- 
nated the five Gaurs : the five Dravins 
hre, the Dravira or Tamiil, the Maharatta, 
the Caruata, the Teliuga, and the Gur- 
jara. 

After excluding the mountaineers, who 
are, probably, the aborigines of India, 
aud whose languages have no affinity with 
Sanscrit, there yet remains in the moun- 
tains and islands contiguous to India, 
many tribes who seem to be degenerate 
Hindoos. Each province and district in 
India has its peculiar dialect, but they 
all seem to be varieties of some one 
among the ten principal idioms. The 
Hiudoostaui, or Hindi, seems to be the 
lineal descendant of the Kanogi. 

The political governments of Hindos- 
tan are in a perpetual state of fluctuation. 
So far from having any established sys- 
tem, the effect of which is to afford pro- 
tection to their weaker against their 
more powerful neighbours, the exact re- 
verse is the case ; the object of every 
native state separately, and of all collect- 
ively, being to destroy the weak. The 
great mass of the people entertain no at- 
tachment to any set of political principles, 
or to any form of government ; and they 
have so long been accustomed to revolu- 
tions, and frequently changes of territory 
aud masters, that they obey, with little 
repugnance, whoever is placed over them, 
expecting his sw ay, like that of his pre- 
decessor, to be transitory. They are so- 
licitous only for the toleration of their 
religious doctrines, rites, and prejudices, 
of the ancient customs and manners, and 
for the security of their domestic con- 
cerns. 

The natives, in general, do not look 
upon the crime of treason against the 
state in the light we do. In fidelity and 
attachment to a master or chief, whoever 
he may be, they are not surpassed by any 
people ; but those who stand in the mere 
relation of subjects, without being in the 
service or pay of the supreme power, do 
not feel themselves bound by any very 
strong tie of allegiance. They have no 
idea of loyalty or disloyalty, except to the 
masters who support them. 

The native princes of Hindostan have 
a great affection for their children during 
their infancy, but as soon as these arrive 
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at the age of emancipation, the perpetual 
intrigues of au Indian court render them, 
from being the consolation of their pa- 
rents, the object of their mistrust. There 
are never wanting intriguers, who engage 
them in parties, and even in plots ; from 
which it often happens, that a prince in 
his latter days lives without affection for 
his own sons, and gives a kind preference 
to his grand-children ; and this recurs so 
frequently to observation, that one of the 
eastern poets has said, that “ the parents 
have, during the life of their sons, such 
over-weening affection for their grand- 
children, because they sec in them the 
enemies of their enemies/* 

In Hindostan there arc no titles of no- 
bility exactly similar to those of Europe, 
nor are they generally hereditary. Ac- 
cording to Oriental ideas, honours or 
titles, conferred by the sovereign power, 
must be accompanied by a jaghire, and 
generally by a military command along 
with the title, which, in itself, is consi- 
dered merely as an appellation attached 
to the acquisition of emolument or power, 
and it is quite impossible to impress the 
minds of the natives with the value of a 
mere name. On this subject their ideas 
are more simple and natural than ours. 
If an unfit person received a patent for 
the title of an ameer or rajah, he would 
not be able to retain it ; for when a man 
has no title left of dignity but the name, in 
India it soon wears away. On the other 
hand, if a Hindoo should emerge from 
poverty and obscurity, and attain great 
wealth and celebrity, he would, if he 
wished it, without any formal investiture, 
be saluted rajah. He would be considered 
as having acquired a claim to the title, in 
the same manner as other persons acquire, 
by learning, the appellation of Moulavy 
and Pundit, which becomes, amongst the 
mass of the people inseparably attached 
to their names. 

For these ten years past, from the com- 
parative tranquillity Hindostan has en- 


joyed, a sort of breathing-time, aod free- 
dom from military devastation, which had 
been, for nearly a century, wholly un- 
known, and which, if of much longer 
dural ion, must gradually operate a change 
in the manners and habits of the people, 
the Durga Poojali is distinguished as tlier 
particular period when the armies of the 
native princes have always been accus- 
tomed to take the field ; and it was sel- 
dom any of their troops assembled in the 
field until after the celebration of the 
Dussera, which happens on the first full 
moon after the autumnal equinox. The 
dewali, or next full moon, was commonly 
the time to set their troops in motion, 
and some notion of the destruction that 
marked their course may be formed from 
the description of what the natives term 
a wulsa. 

On the approach of an hostile army, 
the unfortunate inhabitants of India 
bury under ground their vast cumber- 
some effects ; and each individual, man, 
woman, and child, above six years of age, 
(the infant children being carried by their 
mothers,) with a load of grain propor- 
tioned to their strength, issue from their 
homes, and take the direction of a coun- 
try, (if such can be found,) exempt from 
the miseries of war; sometimes of a 
strong fortress, but more generally of the 
most unfrequented hills and woods, 
where they prolong a miserable existence 
until the departure of the enemy; and 
should this be protracted beyond the time 
for which they have provided food, a 
great proportion of them necessarily die 
of hunger. The people of a district thus 
deserting their homes, are the wulsa of 
a district, for which there is no corres- 
ponding word in any European language, 
it being only possible to express it by cir- 
cumlocution. It is a proud distinction, 
that the wulsa never migrates on the ap- 
proach of a British army, when unac- 
companied by Indian allies.* 

* See Hamilton's East- India Gazetteer. 


AN ACCOUNT OF FEATS OF STRENGTH, ACTIVITY, 
AND LEGERDEMAIN, IN HINDOSTAN. 


Balancing. 

Five earthen-pots arc placed above 
each other on a man’s head. A young 
girl mounts upon the uppermost, aud 


the man then dances about with the 
pots and girl thus balanced. 

A pole is raised to the height of about! 
twenty-five feet, topped by a slender 
3 A 2 
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yard is tied across the pole. About three 
feet below the yard-arm hangs a bam- 
boo, bent into the shape of a crescent. A 
woman ascends the pole by one of its 
corded stays, as easily as by a ladder, 
fixes the ball into a brass socket inserted 
within her girdle, and then extending 
herself along upon her belly, with legs 
and arms spread out, she turns round 
with a considerable degree of celerity. 
She then descends to the crescent, and 
depends from it, first, by one hand, then 
by the bend of one knee, and lastly by 
one foot only, her head downwards, and 
her arms and other foot spread abroad, 
swinging all the while, till she catches 
the bow with her other foot, and then so 
high again, as to recover her hold of the 
crescent (by bending up her body at the 
same time,) with both hands. 

A man balances a' pole about sixteen 
feet long, the bottom of which is fix- 
ed into a thick linen sash or girdle. Ano- 
ther man upon his back, and from thence 
runs upthe pole, his hands aiding his feet, 
with the nimblcness of a squirrel. He 
then proceeds, first to extend himself up- 
on his belly, and then upon his back, his 
arms and legs both times spread out. 
Next he flings himself out horizontally 
from the pole, which is all the time ba- 
lanced upon the girdle, holding only by 
liis arms. This attitude is called by the 
tumblers the flag. Thirdly, lie stands 
upon his head on the top of the pole, 
holding the pole below its summit by his 
hands. Finally, he throws himself back- 
wards, from the last position, down the 
pole, holding by bis hands, then turns over 
again, holding' by bis feet, and thus over 
ami over, till he lights upon the ground. 
He hangs also, from the bend of one knee, 
with his head downwards. 

A man lies down, and crosses his feet. 
Two others extend themselves upon his 
legs and feet. He rolls himself back- 
wards till his feet are raised, and again 
till his knees arc stretched out, with the 
men still resting upon his legs and feet. 
Lastly, he throws the men, as he lies, 
over his head. 

A woman stands upright, and astride, 
upon a man’s shoulders. Another girl is 
placed, with her head downwards, upon 
the head of the same man, and her legs 
mossed between the arms of the woman j 


COcrj 

the man dances with both of them, up 
that attitude, for a minute or two. 

Three girls stand upright upon a man’s 
shoulders whilst he dunces round the 
room ; one stands astride over his head, 
the other two with each a foot upon his 
shoulders, and their other feet upon his 
arms stretched out to support them. 

A man places upon his head two pieces 
of wood, like double-headed shot, each a 
foot in length, one over the other ; upon 
the highest piece he places a brass dish ; 
upon the dish four wooden pillars, each 
about five inches in height, upon the pil- 
lars a small plank ; upon the plank standr 
a girl upright ; with all this apparatus in j 
due balance, he dances three or four times 
round the room. 

A wooden fork is produced, with a 
handle about five feet long ; a girl is laid 
upon her back between the fork, with 
her liead and heels depending on either 
side of it ; the man raises and balances 
the fork, in one hand, then tosses the 
girl up into the air, flings down the fork, 
and catches the girl in liis arms. 

A man places the point of a lance upon 
his breast, upon his chin, and upon his fore- 
head, and there balances it for some time. 

A man spins a peg-top, then takes it 
up, and places it, spinning, at the end of 
a thin bamboo-lath, bent in form of a 
bow, which he balances all the while. 
The same man puts five or six wooden 
birds on a small wooden tree, upon his 
forehead, and then knocks the birds off 
the branches, one by one, by pellets shot 
from a small wooden tube from his mouth. 

One of the men balanced three camp- 
bedsteads, piled upon each other, by a 
leg of one of them placed upon his chin. 
He then balanced a very heavy broad- 
sword by the point upon his chin. 

He next placed a straw on his nose, in 
the open air, balauced it first there, and 
then on a very little bit of stick in his 
mouth, removing it several times from 
one place to the other. 

He lastly put a thin tile upon his nose, 
and tossing up a pebHc, catched it upon 
the tile, which was shivered in pieces by 
the stroke. 

One man stands upright, first upon 
another’s shoulders, and then upon his 
bead. 

Tumbljvg. 

One man puts his feet over another*® 
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shoulders, hi3 head downwards, between 
his knees and liis hand, upon his legs, 
the other throws him over, and thus be- 
comes himself in the position of the first ; 
thus they continue, throwing each other 
alternately over for five or six times. 

All the Hindustanis tumblers cut sum- 
mersets from the bare ground, with as 
much seeming facility, and apparent ease, 
as the vaulteis on a theatre. 

The same people, women as well as 
men, perform likewise all the usual feats 
of tumblers, such as walking upon their 
heads, turning over laterally like, a wheel, 
and bending their bodies hack, till their 
heads appear reversed between their feet, 
their chins resting upon the ground. 
Three women lie down upon the floor; 
they throw their arms backwards, take hold 
of their heels with their hands, and in that 
posture roll over and over several times. 

A gill takes a sabre in her two hands, 
and then throws tier hands thus joined 
round and lound her head without cut- 
ting herself. 

A inau ascends upon a yard, crossed 
upon a hole, about tweuty-ftve feet from 
the ground ; the earth under him is a lit- 
tle loosened ; he first depends from the 
yard-arm by his feet, and then drops upon 
the loosened earth without being hurt by 
the fall. 

A boy sits down, and places lii.s head 
between another’s legs, who stands up- 
right, taking hold of the legs of the fir.>t, 
they then roll over and over on the 
ground, a dozen times or more, like a 
ball, with their faces dow nw ards. 

They all cut summersets three or. four 
times running, either backwards, for- 
wards, or sideways, upon the hare ground. 
The most active man of the sot cuts a 
summerset twice in the air, from one 
hound, in a manner exceedingly surpris- 
ing and uncommon. 

The same person stands upon a board 
about eighteen inches square, and cuts a 
aummerset backwards, his feet lighting 
upon the same board. 

The board is then placed upon the sum- 
mit of a hole raised about twenty-five 
feet high ; the same mau gets upon the 
hoard, and cuts a summerset upon it, in 
the same manner as when he was upon 
thfe ground ; two slicks, however, are 
tied to the top of the pole tor him to 
catch at, should his feet happen to miss 
the hoard. 


Lastly, a thin plank, of about five fee* 
long, is placed sloping in the ground, at 
an angle of about forty-five degrees ; close 
to the planks is placed, first a very tall 
elephant; two of the men ran at full 
speed up this spring-board, and vaulted a 
summerset clearover the elephant’s back ; 
five camels were then placed abreast, over 
which they vaulted in like manner. They 
also leap and turn, in a similar way, over 
tin' point, of a sword, held by a tall man, 
as high as he can extend it. 

A girl places a sword in her mouth, 
two in her hands, and five in the form of 
radii, with their edges upwards on the 
ground ; after tumbling in sundry pos- 
tures, she rests her head backwards upon 
a turban, as a centie, and thus moves 
her feet round the circumference of the 
five swords, without touching them. 

With a sword iii her mouth, and ano- 
ther in one hand, she lays hold of one of 
tier feet with the remaining hand, then 
brings her foot round her back, and over 
her head, without touching the sabres. 

She fixes a sword in the ground, with 
the point upward*, and covered with a 
small ridge of cloth ; then bending back- 
ward she first takes off the cloth with 
her mouth, and afterwards with her 
eyelid. 

Five scymctars arc fixed upright in the 
ground, the girl is placed horizontally up- 
on lliein, and then lies along for a consi- 
derable time ; thick cloths are wound 
over the points of the swords to prevent 
their penetrating through her clothes. 

Three of theinen leap through the arnu 
of ten pair of mev whose extended arms 
form a long kind of hoop. 

'Flic old fellow at the head of these 
tumblers, though past his grand climac- 
teric, deemed it expedient, after spring- 
ing over an enormous elephant, and then 
over five camels abreast, to apologize for 
liis inability, lamenting with a sigh, that 
there was a time, when, in the presence 
of Nadir Shah, he could vault indeed. 
But now alas ! age aud infirmity (having 
since broke a leg and an arm,) had near- 
ly incapacitated him ; which reminds me 
of an anecdote of Marsha 1 Saxe, who, after 
a nouarian op ration, made his excuse to 
the lady for inability, on account of 
sickness. 

(To be concluded next month J 
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ASIATIC FRAGMENTS, ANECDOTES, &c. 


The Hindoos. 

Tnt following quotation is from Mr. 
Forties's “ Oriental Memoirs," lately 
published : — 

“ t sometimes frequented places where 
the natives had net cr seen an European, 
and were ignorant of every thing eon- 
cerning us : there I beheld manners and 
customs simple as were those in the 
patriarchal age ; there, in the very style 
of Rebecca and the damsels of Mesopo- 
tamia, the Hindoo villagers treated me 
with that artless hospitality so delightful 
in the poems of Homer and other ancient 
records. 

“ On a sultry day, near a Zimorc village, 
having rode faster than my attendants, 
while waiting their arrival under a 
tamarind-tree, a young woman came to 
the well : 1 asked for a little water ; but 
neither of us having a drinking-vessel, 
she hastily left me, as 1 imagined, to bring 
an earthen cup for that purpose, as I 
should have polluted a vessel of metal ; 
but as Jacl, when Sisera asked for water, 
gave him milk, and ‘ brought forth butter 
in a lordly dish,* so did this village dam- 
sel, with more sincerity than Heber’s 
wife, bring me a pot of milk, and a lump 
of butter on the delicate leaf of the 
banana, the * lordly dish' of the Hin- 
doos. 

“ The former I gladly accepted ; on my 
declining the latter, she immediately made 
it up into two balls, and gave one to each 
of the oxen that drew my hackery or 
bandy. Butter is a lukury to these ani- 
mals, and enables them to bear additional 
fatigue. 

“ In the Zimore Pergunnab, the scene 
of this little primaeval rencontre,"- says Mr. 
Forbes, “ a country little known in the 
annals of Hindostan, I saw human nature 
almost in primitive simplicity, but far 
removed from the savage condition of the 
Indians of America, or the natives of the 
South Sea Islands." Zimorc is watered 
by the Nerbudda, a river which empties 
itself into the Gulf of Cambay, about fifty 
miles north of Surat, N. lat. 21° 20'. 

To evince the high sense of honour 
entertained by the Hindoo:-, Mr. Craw- 
ford relates the fallowing anecdote : 

“ An Englishman, whilst on a hunting- 


party, hastily struck a Peon* for impro-' 
perly letting loose a greyhound. The 
Peon happened to be a Rajahpoot, which 
is the highest tribe of Hindoo soldiers. 
On receiving the blow, be started back 
with an appearance of horror and amaze- 
ment, and drew his poi guard. But again 
composing himself, and looking stedfastly 
at his master, he said, ‘ I am your ser- 
vant, and have long cat your rice/ And, 
having pronounced this, he plunged the 
dagger into liis own<bosom." Mr. Craw- 
ford concludes with the following obser- 
vation : “ In these few words he, surely, 
pathetically expressed, ‘ the arm that ha» 
been nourished by you, shall not be em- 
ployed to take away your life ; but in 
sparing yours, I must give up my own, as 
1 cannot survive my dishonour." 

Instances of their courage have been 
related, which have not been surpassed in* 
heroism by any nation. I will only insert 
the following : “ Some Sepoys, in the 
English service, being condemned to death 
on account of a mutiny, it was ordered 
that they should be blown off from cannon 
in front of the army. Some of the of- 
fenders being grenadiers, on seeing others, 
who were not, led forth to suffer before 
them, they called out, ‘ As we generally 
show the way, on services of danger, 
why should’ we be denied that distinction 
now ? ' They walked towards the guns 
with firmness and composure, requested 
to be spared the indignity of being tied ; 
and, placing their breasts to the muzzles 
of the cannon, were shot away. Though 
several had been condemned, the beha- 
viour of these men operated so strongly, 
oil the feelings of the commanding officer* 
that the rest were pardoned." 

Tiie dumb Merchant. 

‘‘In days of yore, there was a wise 
merchant who had a vicious horse. One 
day, during the time the merchant was 
eating a meal, a person arrived on a mare, 

* “ A Peon is properly a foot soldier. Men of 
rank have always Peons in their service, They 
wear a sabre and poignard. They attend their 
masters when they go abroad, carry messages, 
and are, in general, extremely faithfhl. Those 
of the free Hindoo casts will not do any menial 
offices j but Europeans frequently take Farias, or 
outcasts, into their service, whom they consider at 
Peons,” 
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and, having alighted, wonted to tie his 
mare near the merchant's horse. The 
merchant said to him, * Don’t tic her near 
my horse.* The man did not mind, but 
tied his mare close to the merchant’s 
horse, and then sat himself down to eat 
with the merchant ; who, thereupon, 
said, ‘ What kind of person art thou, 
thus to sit down at my table uninvited ?’ 
The man feigned himself deaf, and did 
not give any answer. The merchant 
imagined the man deaf or dumb, and 
being helpless, said nothing further. A 
moment after, the merchant's horse 
kicked the mare so violently, that her 
belly was ripped open, and she died. The 
owner began to dispute with the mer- 
chant; saying, ‘ your horse has killed my 
mare ; certainly I will make you pay me 


her value.* In short, he went and lodged 
his complaint before the cazi, who cited 
the merchant, and he obeyed the sum- 
mons, but pretended to be dumb, and, did 
not give any answer to all the cazi's in- 
terrogatories. The cazi observed, ‘ that 
merchant is dumb, and consequently not 
to blame.* The plaintiff asked the judge, 
* liovv do you know he is dumb ? At the 
time 1 wanted to tie my mare near his 
horse, he said to me, 6 Don’t tie her 
there 1* Now he feigns himself dumb/ 
The cazi remarked, ‘ If he warned you 
against the accident, what then is his 
fault ? Go from hence 1 you a^e a scoun- 
drel and a blockhead ; you have made 
your own tongue convict you .’ — ( From 
the Tooti Nameh , or Tales of a Par- 
rot.) 


POETRY. 


LINES 

Written in a Choultry, situate in a very 
desert Tract , by Captain T. A. Ander- 
son , H. M. 19 th Foot * 

Within this Choultry's ample space. 

The way-worn traveller's resting-place, 
Whose massy columns countless glow, 
Reflected in the tank below, 

Whose endless porticos and halls, 

Whose pillar’d domes, and echoing walls, 
Its proud magnificence attest, 

The child of poverty may rest ! — 

Here wealth gives no exclusive claim. 

No deference to a noble name ; 

TY) all the race of man as free 
As heaven’s ceruleau canopy. 

Long may the pious fabric stand 
Amid this boundless waste of sand ; 

Like some blest island's friendly cove. 

To those who on the ocean rove ! 

The veriest wretch, while shelter'd here. 
Shrinks from no fellow-mortal's sneer, 
Whose broken spirit ill could brook 
A purse-proud landlord’s scornful look ; 
But, safe from noon's destructive force, 
May pause upon his toilsome course, 

* Tbe author of this poem does no more than 
justice to those noble institutions of Asiatic be- 
neAcence, the Choultries of the Eastern, and 
Str ay* of the Western countries 


With food and rest his frame renew. 

His homeward journey to pursue ; 

And, at the welcome close of light. 

When fire-flies take their evening flight. 
And hover round each fragrant flow'r ; 
When burning skies have lost their pow’r. 
When with fresh hopes, and thankful 
heart, 

He girds his loins in act to part. 

Warm from his soul how many a pray’r 
Will bless the generous founder's care! 
Whom fancy pictures to the eye. 

As passing faint and wearily 
Along this drear and barren scene, 

Where noontide rays smite fierce and keen. 
And arid winds incessant sweep 
The billows of this sandy deep, 

No stunted palm, nor date-tree seen. 

To yield a momentary screen, 

No hut his languid limbs to rest, 

Tho’ sore by toil and thirst opprest! 

Iu such a scene of dread and woe, 

Well might he make a solemn vow. 

That if some Mercy-loving Pow'r 
Should guard him in that evil hour. 

To him a stately fane should rise, 

A refuge from these wrathful skies, 

A monument of gratitude 
Amid this fiery solitude ! 

Perhaps the prayer was not in vain. 

And hence this fabric decks She plain. 
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And if, as old traditions say, 

The spirit, parted from its clay, 

Shall still with former feelings throng 
Round scenes and objects lov’d so long, 
How must it gratify his shade. 

To hear the homage hourly paid. 

To hear the fainting traveller cry, 

With throbbing breast, and tcar-dimm’d 
eye, 

“ A thousand blessings on the hand 
“ That first these sacred turrets plann'd, 
€ ‘ And plac’d this Kind asylum here, 

“ The lone way-faring man to cheer !” 

England I my country! tho* thou art 
Entwin’d around my very heart, 

Canst thou the solemn truth deny, 

A truth impress’d on every eye, 

That while one stranger houseless lies 
Beneath thine ever- varying skies. 

Thou art in charity outdone 
By Asia’s rude, untutor’d son ! 
Batticaloa, Oct. 1815. 


SONG, 

St mg at the Celebration of the Feast of 
St. Andrew , at Calcutta , November 30, 
1815. 

“ Should auld acquaintance he forgot, 

« An’ never brought to mind ; 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

“ An’ days o’ lung syne. 

“ For auld iangsyne, &c.” 

Though far we’ve left the land we loo, 
The laud o’ cakes behind ; 

Our hearts are there this day I trow 
*Maug scenes o’ laug syne. 

For auld lang syne, &c. 

What cheers us ’mid the sultry toils 
O’ India’s scorch*] n clime ? 

Its nae the rupees* witchin smiles. 

Its thoughts o’ lang syne. 

For auld lang sync, &c. 

Then fill your glass, my trusty tiers, 

An’ pledge your troths to mine ; 

We’ll ne’er forget the days an* years 
O’ auld lang syne. 

For auld lang syne, &c. 

Sac here’s ilk lad that’s leal an* true, 

An* here’s your lass an* mine. 

The honest hearts ayent the Cape, 

The friens’ o’ lang sync. 

For auld lang syne, 


An’ aft as comes St. Andrew’s day. 

We’ll meet, an’ We’ll be kind. 

And tak anither williwaught 
To days o’ lang syne. 

For auld laug syne, 

A PANP.EYRIC ON VUCUN.* 

(From the Chinese. — By Sir IF. Jones.) 

Behold, when* yon blue riv’let glides 
Along the laughing dale, 

Light reeds bedeck its verdant sides. 

And frolic in the gale ; 

So shines our Prince ! in bright array. 
The Virtues round him wait ; 

Ami sweetly : n.il’d th’ auspicious day 
That raised him o’er our state ! 

As pliant hands, in shapes refined, 

Rich ivory carve, and smoothe; 

llis laws thus mould each ductile mind. 
And every passion soothe. 

As gems arc taught by patient art. 

In sparkling ranks to beam ; 

With manners thus he forms the heart. 
And spreads a general gleam. 

What soft, yet awful dignity ! 

What meek, yet manly grace ! 

What sweetness dances iu his eye. 

And blossoms in bis face ! 

So skineS'Onr Prince ! a sky-born crowd 
Of Virtues round him blaze; 

Ne’er shall Oblivion’s murky cloud 
Obscure his deathless praise I 


THE BRIDE. 

(From the same. — By the same.) ' 

Gay child of spring, the garden’s queen. 
Yon peach-tree charms the roving sight ; 
In fragrant leaves how richly greeu ! 

In blossoms how divinely bright ! 

So softly smiles the blooming bride. 

By Love and conscious Virtue led. 

O’er her new mansion to preside, 

And placid joys around her spread. 

* Vucun, Prince of Guey, in the province of 
Honang, in China, died in the thirteenth year of 
the Emperor Pingvanfc. Sir W. Jones computet 
that the author may have been contemporary 
with Hesiod, and mu$t have written this ode 
before the Iliad was carried by Lycurgus into 
(Ireecc. 
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Tracts > Historical and Statistical , on 
India ; with Journals of several Tours 
through various parts of the Peninsula : 
also an Account of Sumatra, in a Series 
of Letters. By Benjamin Hcyne, M.D. 
F.L.S. Member of the Asiatic Society 
of Calcntta, and the Learned Societies 
of Bombay, Berlin, &c. and Surgeon 
and Naturalist on the Establishment 
of Fort St. George. Illustrated by 
Maps and other Plates. In one volume 
4to. London, printed for Black and Co. 
and Baldwin and Co. 21. 2s. 

If Pliny were excepted from 
the catalogue of ancient writers, 
how small would be the praise to 
which they are entitled for their 
discoveries, in every branch of 
knowledge connected with natural 
history ! Geography, it must be 
admitted, was minutely attended 
to by the Grecian and Homan 
states ; but even this was encou- 
raged, rather from its immediate 
tendency to increase the power of 
those particular countries, than 
from any decided inclination on 
the part of the agents to promote 
the interests of science and the 
happiness of mankind. 

The eagerness of the modems, 
in matters of this description, forms 
a striking contrast to the indiffer- 
ence of their forefathers. Our 
own countrymen, in particular, are 
remarkable for their attention to 
every circumstance relating to the 
productions of distant regions. 
No sooner does Great Britain ac- 
quire a more intimate connection 
than formerly with any district, 
however remote, than its peculiar 
properties are discussed in conver- 
sation, information is communi- 
cated in the public journals, and 
the diary of some tourist is quickly 
printed, and eagerly perused. 

This general disposition presents 
to the eye of the moralist a most 
animating picture ; for it must be 
regarded as an evidence, not only 
of an increasing thirst for know- 
ledge, but also of a diminution of 
Asiatic Journ. — No. X, 


that national pride and selfish pre- 
judice, which would comprise un- 
der the term barbarian almost 
every country in the world ; and 
which constituted, perhaps, the 
most disgusting feature in the 
polished nations of antiquity* It 
is to the mild beneficence of Chris- 
tianity that this improvement is 
chiefly to he attributed. 

India presents a field of inquiry 
as interesting as it is extensive. 
The peculiar manners and super- 
stitions of its natives have lately 
become as much the subjects of 
learned investigation, as the re- 
markable fertility of the soil i* 
known to have always prompted the 
spirit of commercial enterprise. 
The records of its history have 
been collected ; its monuments of 
antiquity explored ; and the re- 
mains of its ancient learning dis- 
covered in their cloistered cells. 
So great, indeed, has been the 
progress that has been made in 
these researches, during the scanty 
period thht has been allowed to 
the exertions of our countrymen, 
that it would scarcely be deemed 
enthusiastic to exclaim — “ Whate- 
ver could be raised by industry, 
whatever could be forced by ge- 
nius, has at once been elicited, 
from a soil impoverished by a lpng 
succession of unproductive ages.” 

If, however, there is one clasi 
of subjects that has been less at- 
tended to than any other, it is that 
which is contained in the volume 
of Tracts which Doctor Heyne ha* 
submitted to our attention, litis 
volume consists chiefiy ip journals 
of several tours through various 
districts of the Peninsula of Hin- 
dostan, specially undertaken for 
scientific or statistical purposes,; 
in dissertations on the natural pro- 
ductions of those countries, and in 
accounts' of the modes respectfre- 
ly employed by the natives in pre- 
paring the most valuable minerals 
for public use. There are also 

Vol. II. SB# 
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Several translations from the learn- 
ed works of the ancient Hindoos ; 
and, with the exception of a short 
appendix, the volume closes with 
an interesting account of the pre- 
sent condition of Sumatra, which 
was written during a temporary 
residence in that island* 

Doctor Heyne, who is a fo- 
reigner, and has long held a situa- 
tion in India under the Honoura- 
ble East-India Company, appears 
to have been very diligent in his 
inquiries, and accurate in his ob- 
servations. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, his capability of furnishing 
an extensive and minute account 
of the Carnatic, which is the sub- 
ject of his first essay, he is induced, 
as he observes, to “ satisfy him- 
self with a few statistical remarks/’ 
since the country has been repeat- 
edly described at great length by 
other writers. His observations, 
therefore, are confined exclusively 
to the subjects of soil, water, 
agriculture, weather and climate, 
roads, and remarkable places. 

The principal circumstance that 
is worthy of notice, in the learned 
Doctor’s description of the soil of 
.the Carnatic, is the great quantity 
of salt with which, in many dis- 
tricts, it is found to be impreg- 
nated. This, however, must in no 
wise be considered as peculiar to 
that portion of the peninsula which 
is the subject of the present essay. 
India, which has been celebrated 
in every age as the garden of Asia, 
and the paradise of the world — 
even India has its regions of steri- 
lity! Well might the poet exclaim, 
“ That imperfection's stampt on all 
below !” a reflection, alas ! as true 
as it is humiliating. The very 
soil which abounds m every luxury, 
betrays, amidst the profuseness of 
vegetation, the curse which made 
it m. 

But to return to the Carnatic; 
—^Doctor Heyne observes, that 
though the inland parts of the 
country are J$ot totally exempt 
from the unge$ial mixture above 


referred to, the coast is that por- 
tion of the province which partakes 
most largely of saline substances. 
From this we are disposed to infer, 
that the impregnation in question 
is chiefly to be attributed to a cir- 
cumstance that is mentioned in 
the following passage, extracted 
from the treatise we are now con- 
sidering : 

The soil of that part of the Carnatic 
which lies nearest the sea, is a mixture 
of loam and sea-sand, sparingly intermix- 
ed with the remains of marine animals, 
and bears evident marks of having been 
formerly covered by the sea . It is affirm- 
ed in the Pooranas, and has been handed 
down by tradition, that great part of the 
Coromandel coast was suddenly elevated 
out of the sea ; but the appearance of 
the low land renders it evident that this 
tradition cannot be correct. The land 
must have been formed gradually, and 
must have elevated itself above the sOa 
precisely in the same way as the marches 
on the coast of Sleswigh, Holstein, &c. 

In support of our hypothesis, it 
may be further observed, that the 
lower districts of the province of 
Bengal are well known to bear 
every appearance of having been 
abandoned by the sea at no very 
distant period ; and the revenues 
arising from the salt;, which is ma- 
nufactured in those quarters, were 
ascertained in the year 1812, by 
the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, appointed to enquire 
into the affairs of the East India 
Company, to amount at that time 
to the sum of j£l,360,180 sterling. 

The valleys of the Ghauts are 
by far the most fertile tracts in the 
whole province ; this is doubtlessly 
owing to a variety of causes, but 
chiefly to the absencp of that bane- 
ful ingredient, salt, which paralyzes 
vegetation wherever it prevails. 

In describing the weather and 
climate of the Carnatic, our au- 
thor presents us with a most inte- 
resting description of the Greesh - 
ma Rutuwoo 9 or Sweating Season , 
which, as the term sufficiently in- 
dicates, constitutes the hottest 
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portion of the -Indian year, and 
which commences about the mid- 
dle of May, and continues for the 
space of two months. The pas- 
sage is rather long, but we cannot 
resist the temptation of extracting 
it, for the entertainment and instruc- 
tion of such of our Readers as may 
be strictly denominated European : 

All countries within the north tropic 
must be hottest at this season, because 
the sun is nearly vertical. But it is the 
blowing of what are called the land-winds 
during this season along the coast of Co- 
romandel, that renders this country so 
disagreeably hot at this period. Like all 
great changes in nature, they do not 
come all of a sudden, or surprize us un- 
prepared. The most remarkable of the 
forerunners are the whirlwinds , which, 
at the end of March and the beginning of 
April, show themselves between eleven 
and twelve at noon, increasing daily both 
in strength and number, and moving 
from west to east, in varying directions, 
all over the country. They carry dust 
and Jight things along with them, and 
are called by the natives peshashes , or 
devils. After the whirlwinds have conti- 
nued for some weeks they are succeeded 
by heavy clouds, which appear at the same 
time of the day, and becoming gradually 
larger, they at last burst forth in heavy 
showers of rain, accompanied by violent 
peals of thunder and lightning. These 
violent rains come mostly from the south- 
west, while the loud winds usually blow 
from due west. They begin in the west, 
for they are earlier felt inland near the 
ranges of hills than on the coast ; they 
are always preceded by a long calm, and 
carry before them a cloud of dust. The 
atmosphere, while they blow, is always 
hazy, and apparently thicker than in 
common, and the sun when rising ap- 
pears as if involved in mist or dust, 

They set in about ten or eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon, and increase in violence 
and heat till they are stopped by an east- 
erly wind called the sea breeze, which 
begins to waft delight and health along 
the coast about two in the afternoon, or 
sometimes earlier. The sea breeze is 
preceded by a short lull or calm. If the 
sea breeze foil, as sometimes happens, 
the land wind continues Wowing, hut 
gradually decreases in strength, and final- 


ly dies away in the beginning of the 
night, having slowly veered round to the 
south-west. About morning a little mo- 
tion of the air is perceptible ; but it is 
very weak, until at the usual time the 
wind sets in stronger and hotter than on 
the preceding day. 

The land winds are said to be dry, and 
on that account productive of an uneasy 
sensation all over the body, with a dry- 
ness of the skin, as if the perspiration 
had been suddenly stopped* This sensa- 
tion is peculiarly felt in the eyes, which 
we are frequently obliged to shut while 
walking in this wind, because they be- 
come quite stiff. 

These winds are frequently so hot, that 
they destroy men and animals if exposed 
to them for a short time. It is not very 
uncommon to see large kites and crows, 
while on the wing, drop down at once as 
if they had no life in them. Nor is it 
an unfrequent occurrence for a place, 
containing from five to ten thousand in- 
habitants, to lose four or five in a day, 
in consequence of exposing themselves to 
this wind for too long a time. This 
happens chiefly at the setting in of the 
wind, when people are caught unprepar- 
ed. Pains of the bones and general lassi- 
tude are universally felt, and paralytic or 
hemiplectic affections are by no means 
uncommon. 

Along the coast, and for a few miles 
inland, the inhabitants are relieved by 
the sea breeze $ but at a distance of 
ten or twenty miles from the sea its 
good effects are not so much experienced ; 
for it arrives late in the afternoon, and 
is already heated by the tract of country 
over which it has passed. Nothing can 
be more distressing than the failure of 
the sea-breeze for several successive ^uys, 
when the land wind Wows all night and 
heats every thing so much as to become 
distressing to the touch. This was the 
case, in the year 1799, in the northern Cir- 
cars, for almost a fortnight. The ther- 
mometer at midnight stood at 108®, and 
at eight o’clock at 112®. Neither wood 
nor glass is capable of bearing this heat 
for any length of time; the latter,, as 
shades, globe lanthorns, &c. crack and 
fiy in pieces; the former warps and 
shrinks. The nails fell out of the doors 
and tables. I have never mysejtfseen the 
thermometer higher than UV in the 

SB 8, 
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coolest part of the house. Some persons 
affirm that in such cases they have seen it 
as high as 130°. 

Nightly illuminations of the ghauts, or 
of the hills in their neighbourhood, are 
seen at this scasou, after it has continu- 
ed for some time without rain. These 
appear always about the middle of the 
mountain, seldom or never reaching the 
top. They frequently present very inter- 
esting and beautiful scenes. As far as 
my observations go, they are confined to 
those hills which are covered with bamboo 
bushes. The natives account for these 
spontaneous combustions by the friction 
of the bamboos against each other, an ex- 
planation which appears to me satisfac- 
tory. In Europe, I know these sponta- 
neous combustions have been much dis- 
credited, because they could not be ex- 
plained by means bf favourite theories, in- 
vented within the walls of a college, or 
perhaps a less respectable place. 

The natives use no other means of se- 
curing themselves against the effects of 
the land-winds, than shutting up their 
houses and bathing in the morning and 
evening. Europeans cool their apart- 
ments by means of wetted tats made of 
straw or grass, and sometimes of the 
roots of the wattle tcaeroo, which when 
wetted exhales a pleasant but faint smell. 
It will appear incredible to those who 
have never witnessed it, when I say that 
the water evaporates so fast that several 
people are constantly employed throwing 
it upon the tats, the dimensions of which 
arc eight feet by fyur. Without this la- 
bour the requisite degree of coolness 
coujld not be obtained. I have known 
several gentlemen who, during the con- 
tinuance of the land-wind, have kept 
people constantly employed in pouriug 
water over them both night and day, and 
apparently without suffering auy inconve- 
nience in point of health. 

The information contained in 
the foregoing extract, as well as 
the remaining account of the dif- 
ferent seasons of the year in the 
Carnatic, Doctor Heyne has com* 
municated on the authority of a 
Brahmin; not having, as he in- 
forms us, had an opportunity of 

making his own observations. 

Hi ere is something m this decla- 
ration vre are unable to compre- 


hend. We should have thought 
that a residence of nearly twenty 
years in the Carnatic, or its neigh- 
bourhood, might have afforded all 
the opportunities which the learn- 
ed Doctor could require ; some- 
thing, however, seems to have been 
wanting, but he has not conde- 
scended to tell us what. 

The last quotation we shall 
make from this treatise contains, 
according to our ideas, a satisfac- 
tory solution of a problem that has 
often puzzled us : 

It is natural to ask the question here, 
how comes the land wind to be so much 
heated ? The usual answer is, by pass- 
ing over the surface of a considerable 
tract of heated country. But this, though 
it may, to a certain extent, be true, does 
not appear to me sufficient to account for 
the very high temperature which this 
wind has acquired. If this peninsula, 
like Zaara, in Africa, or the northern 
parts of Arabia, were a tract of desert 
dry sand, over which the laud wind 
swept, we should not be surprised to 
find r he temperature of that wind as high 
as 1 15® or 130°. But this, though a 
hilly, is a cultivated country. I am dis- 
posed to believe that the valleys winding 
through the ghauts are the places where 
the temperature of the atmosphere is 
much elevated. The hills that form the 
boundaries of these valleys will reflect 
the rays of the sun towards the centre, 
and this must be attended with a pro- 
digious increase of temperature. The 
atmosphere, remaining stagnant for some 
time in these valleys, must be very much 
heated ; and when it is at length forced 
outwards by the pressure of the air on the 
higher grounds, it constitutes the land- 
winds, which blow with such disagreea- 
ble regularity during summer in Coro- 
mandel. This accounts too for a circum- 
stance which has often been observed, 
' that the land-winds we hotter near the 
mouths of these valleys than any where 
else. 

If I were disposed to speculate further 
cm this subject, I would [should] conjec- 
ture, that the vast quantity of vapour con- 
densed during this season, in these parts, 
into clouds and rain, must set at liberty 
a considerable quantity of heat, which 
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probably contributes to raise the tempe- 
rature of the land-winds. 

If we may be allowed to ad-» 
vance a practical argument in 
support of this theory, we shall 
observe, that the westerly wihds, 
during the hot season, are exceed- 
ingly oppressive, in a much more 
northerly latitude. Bengal, which 
is a flat country, though greatly 
heated by these parching winds, 
has been ascertained to be consi- 
derably milder in its temperature 
than the countries which bound it 
to the west : and on advancing fur- 
ther in the same direction, we 
plunge as it were into the heated 
atmosphere condensed in those 
mountainous regions which ex- 
tend themselves with little inter- 
mission to the sandy deserts of 
the Indus. Mr. Colebrooke, in 
his “ Remarks on the Husbandry 
of Bengal/' notices this circum- 
stance, without attempting to in- 
vestigate its cause. 

( To be continued.) 

Journal of a Voyage , in 1811 and 
1812, to Madras and China ; returning 
by the Cape of Good Hope and St. 
Helena ; in the H. C. S. Hope, Capt. 
James Pendergrass. By James Wa- 
then. Illustrated with twenty-four 
coloured prints, from drawings by the 
Author. 4 to. pp. 246. London, Black 
aud Co. 31. 3s. 

The materials for this work have 
been collected under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Our information from 
Ihdia is usually derived through 
the exclusive channel of the Com- 
pany’s servants, civil or military; 
but Mr. Wathen is an unconnect- 
ed individual, who has made the 
India and China voyage through 
the indulgence of the Company, and 
neither for commerce, nor for any 
other purpose of gain, but with the 
sole desire of gratifying a liberal 
curiosity. Mr. W, having, in the 
course of some years, seen all the 
more interesting antiquities in 
England and Wales, and also re* 


peatedly (as a pedestrian tourist,) 
visited and drawn many of the 
grand and beautiful objects both 
of Scottish and Irish scenery, was 
induced, during the short peace 
of 1802, to project an excursion to 
the continent ; and, after landing 
at Calais, where be spent a few 
days, was proceeding to Palis, 
when information reached him of 
the death of a near relative ; to 
which circumstance, by its recal- 
ling him home, he is probably in- 
debted for not having been for 
many years a prisoner at Verdun, 
or some other depot of France, 
during the reign of the usurper. 
Unable thus to extend his re- 
searches to the Continent, and 
having been long in habits of inti- 
macy with Captain Pendergrass, 
who proposed to him a passage to 
India and back, in the Hon. 
Company’s Ship Hope, Mr. W. 
eagerly embraced so favourable 
an opportunity of extending his 
knowledge, and enlarging his col- 
lection of drawings. It had been 
supposed that the permission of 
the Company could not possibly 
be obtained for any person not 
connected with it, or with his Ma- 
jesty’s government, to enter either 
of the three presidencies in India, 
especially as a noble literary cha- 
racter,* and this but lately, had 
experienced some difficulty in ob- 
taining such a favour. Mr. W., 
however, met with the most libe- 
ral and condescending attention 
from the chairman, William Astell, 
Esq. M. P. and the Court of Di- 
rectors, who granted his petition 
in the handsomest manner. 

Under these accumulated but 
not undeserved advantages, Mr. 
W. embarked in the Hope on the 
22d of Januaiy, 1811. Being de- 
sirous to see the Whole of the voy- 
age, and anticipating the contera- 
plation of the rich subjects which 
the banks of the Thames, and the 
coast, to Portsmouth, present to 
the artist, he went on board at 
Gravesend. 


• Lord Valentis/ 
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Some of Mr, WVs friends, as he 
himself tells us, having been per- 
mitted to peruse the “ Sketch of 
his Journal/’ have blamed him for 
being “ too minute in describing 
the mode of living on board” the 
Hope, “ and the frolics and amuse- 
ments of the sailors during a tedi- 
ous voyage — but to this charge 
Mr. W. has, we think, sufficiently 
replied, in observing, “ that to 
those persons who have never been 
at ffea in a large ship, a short de- 
scription of the economy and order 
observed may be interesting.” 
The truth is, that Mr. W. com- 
menced his voyage a perfect lands- 
man, and carried with him, at the 
same time, an exceedingly observ- 
ant eye, and an industrious pen 
for noting what he saw ,* and with 
these qualifications, and means for 
collecting and recording his in- 
formation, he comes before us 
well prepared to add to our know- 
ledge in several particulars which 
prouder, more experienced, or 
more indolent travellers would per- 
haps have omitted, but which the 
reader finds exceedingly accept- 
able. Of this description is our 
author’s account of the manner of 
passing Sunday, in the ship com- 
manded by Capfc. Pendergrass : — 
Sunday 17. — On every recurrence of 
the Sunday (weather permitting) the 
ship's company were expected to be dres- 
sed in the neatest manner, and to be per- 
fectly clean. The main deck was con- 
verted into a commodious chapel. On 
each side of the main mast, seats were 
placed for the sailors and soldiers ; a table 
stood in the centre ; the officers, passen- 
gers, and cadets, had appropriate places ; 
and Bibles and Prayer-books were distri- 
buted. An awning was thrown over the 
deck, and the sides were hung round 
with the ship's colours. A bell tolled in 
the forecastle for a, few minutes ; silence 
was ordered; and the service was read 
by the captain (his purser or first officer 
assisting) In a manner equally serious 
and impressive, while the utmost deco- 
rum was observed by every person on 
board. This decency and seriousness of 
conduct in so motley an assemblage of 


persons, who are not in general suppos- 
ed to be impressed with sentiments of 
religion, were to me as pleasing as they 
were unexpected. The due observance 
of religious duties bas here, as every 
where else, the best effects. It produces 
seriousness and reflection in the mind, a 
reverence and awe of the Deity (even 
among those who in this ship were nei- 
ther Christians nor Mahomedans, but 
idolaters), and respect aud obedience to 
lawful authority. 

Immediately after the morning service, 
the crew is mustered and called over ; 
and they pass iu a regular manner before 
the captain and his officers, with due re- 
spect. They are on this day, as I before 
observed, expected to be clean, and neat- 
ly dressed ; any inattention on th^ir part 
lo this point is punished by withdrawing 
their morning allowance of grog; they, 
are also publicly reprimanded. The Chi- 
nese are mustered in a separate body ; 
they dress in the costume of their coun- 
try. Their chief, or boatswain, is dis- 
tinguished by a deep purple-coloured kind 
of robe, trimmed with a profusion of 
buttons, they shave every part of the 
head, except the crown ; the hair on that 
part is permitted to grow long, and is 
platted, and is either suffered to hang 
down the' back, or is wound round the 
head in a graceful manner. The cast of 
countenance bestowed by nature on this 
singular, though numerous race of men, 
indicates that turn for observation and 
watchful sagacity which has always been 
attributed to them. The lascars are, I 
believe, Mahomedans. Their dress is a 
loose, white kind of frock, tied round 
the neck aud waist with coloured hand- 
kerchiefs ; their heads are adorned with; 
a turban. Their chief wears a coloured 
cap, which, with a pair of shoes, distin- 
guishes him. Some of these people are 
handsome and well made, and their 
teeth are iu general exquisitely white. 
The Chinese are the most intelligent, and 
make the best sailors of these two classes. 

At 12* o’clock, the soul-cheering grog 
is distributed ; and in a short time after- 
wards the dinner is served to. the different 
messes. The evening is devoted to mirth 
and frolic. Gymnastic feats are exhibit- 
ed, such as leaping, tumbling, balancing, 
&c. There were many tailors on hoard, 
who excelled in footing our nation*! 
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dance called the hornpipe ; some chaunt- 
ed Dibdin’s inimitable sea-ditties ; while 
others amused their hearers with •* tales 
of wonder," in which that formidable 
phantom called Davy Jones had no small 
share. The lascars took a part in these 
gambols, and exhibited several tricks and 
dexterous deceptions peculiar to their 
country. The Chinese regarded every 
thing with an observant eye, and some- 
times amused themselves with a thought- 
ful game, not unlike chess. The Portu- 
guese seemed to be the most inactive on 
these occasions. 

To the circumstances already 
adverted to, we likewise owe Mr. 
W.’s description of the ceremonies 
observed in crossing the Line ; ce- 
remonies the name of which is in 
every one’s mouth, but of which 
the details, as observed by our au- 
thor, have rarely appeared in any 
publication. For our part, we are 
equally struck with the classic ac- 
curacy displayed by our tars on 
this occasion, and by the extreme 
barbarism which it equally ex- 
hibits : — 

Sunday , April 28. — Immediately after 
prayers this day, the sound of several 
concha, or sea-shells, was heard ; and 
soon afterwards, a fellow, dressed in a 
grotesque manner, presented himself to 
the captain, and informed him that no 
less a deity than the god of the ocean 
would hail the Hope the next day, and 
come on hoard to inspect her condition, 
and particularly to sec that she was well 
provided with grog and tobacco. The 
captain gave this ambassador a polite re- 
ception, doubled his allowance of grog, 
according to custom immemorial, and re- 
turned a dispatch to old Neptune, ex- 
pressing his gratitude for the intended 
visit. Instead of the usual gambols this 
evening, the time was tpent in making 
preparations for the ceremonies which 
were to take place the next day, on cross- 
ing the line. 

April 29. — This was, In truth, a busy 
day. At 10 A. M. a man was punished 
for theft and insolence. At 11, the Por- 
tuguese seaman was committed to the 
deep, with “ solemn rites and dirges 
due." Soon after twelve, the tritons 
sounded their sea-shell trumpets, to an- 
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nounce the arrival of the son of Saturn. 
On the drawing up of a curtain, which 
had been thrown athwart the forecastle, 
the watery god appeared in his triumphal 
car, drawn by eight sea horses, person- 
ated by four English sailors and four 
lascars, attended by tritons, nercids, 
and other marine deities; and by his 
side was seated the beautiful Amphltrite. 
Capel Butt acted as charioteer on this 
grand occasion. This was a fellow of in- 
finite mirth, and distinguished for his 
gaiety, humour, and activity: 

“ He could sing, he could dance, he could play on 
the fiddle, 

41 And drink with an airhl9 allowance of grog.'* 

I had many occasions, in the course of 
the voyage, to observe the eccentricities, 
as well as the general good conduct of 
this man. On the procession moving 
forward, the musician struck up the air 
of “ Rule Britannia." Capel Butt sang 
the song ; and the chorus was well sup- 
ported by at least two hundred voices. 
When the car had advanced to the inaiu 
deck, the captain and his officers receiv- 
ed the sea god with due respect ; who, 
being pleased with the reverence shown 
him, gave a general invitation to all 
those bold adventurers who had never 
before crossed the centre of his domi- 
nions, to visit him in his coral palace ; 
at the same time hinting to all concerned, 
that it was the etiquette of his court that 
all those who were honoured by his invi- 
tation must submit to the operation of 
shaving, to he performed by the officer 
who had the honour of attending his ma- 
jesty as his own barber. The procession 
now moved on around the mainmast, 
from starboard to larboard, until they- 
arrived at the gangway, where they made 
a halt. Here a large tub was placed, 
filled with salt water, with a board 
across the top for a seat ; the visitor 
takes off his coat and waistcoat, inarches 
along a file of Neptune’s attendants, and 
places himself, by the direction of his 
conductors, upon the board. The barber 
immediately advances, brandishing a ra- 
zor somewhat smaller than the scythe of 
a mower, and proceeds to perform hifi 
duty. The latter is composed of grease* 
tar, and other delicate materials, which fa 
laid on the unfortunate novice’s phis with 
a painter's brush ; many practical’ jokes 
are performed with this instrument, to 
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the great delight of every one but the 
sufferer. When the shaving is nearly 
completed, the board is dexterously slip- 
ped from under the novice, and he is con- 
sequently soused over head and ears in 
the contents of the tub. He is then led 
to the main deck, where he undergoes a 
purification, by having twenty or thirty 
buckets of water poured on his hepd, 
until he is completely drenched ; but as 
it is with salt water, the doctor pro- 
nounces there is no danger from colds. 
After every male on board, who hud not 
before crossed the line, had been visited 
with this infliction, a scene of boisterous 
mirth and frolic took place, which made 
it necessary for the quietly disposed 
among the passengers to retire to their 
cabins. Each passenger on this occasion 
treated the crew with grog to the value 
of two dollars. So much drinking pro- 
duced a little irregularity, but no acci- 
dent ensued. I was induced to insert a 
description of this ceremony, ridiculous 
as it is, because [ had not seen it in any 
former publication, except Johnson's 
“ Oriental Voyager,” and Messrs. Da- 
niell's superb work, in which a plate is 
introduced; but in each it is noticed 
with a difference, in some particulars, to 
what we witnessed on board the Hope. 

On Sunday, the 31st of March, 
the Hope arrived in sight of the 
small island of Porto Santo, which 
lies to the northward of Madeira, 
and soon afterward in that of the 
two small islands called the De- 
sertads,.and next of Madeira it- 
self, The passengers lamented 
that the ship did not anchor at 
that “ charming island the Hope 
only backing her sails and waiting 
here for missing ships. On the 
1st of April, they lay in the little 
bay of Funchall, whence the town 
of the same name has a very beau- 
tiful appearance.* 

b In the evening, two boats vi- 
sited the ship, bringing pine-apples, 
bananas, plantains, walnuts, &c. 
While lying in the bay of Fun- 
chall, Mr. W. attempted a pano- 


* For a sketch of the island of Ma- 
deira, see above, pa^e 283. 


ramie view of the island, including 
those of Porto Santo and the De- 
sertas. The thermometer, on this 
day, stood at 62°. 

On the 6th the Hope saw the 
Canary Islands, distant about twen- 
ty leagues. On the 14th, flying- 
fish and dolphins began to be seen 
in numbers ; and, as the distance 
from the Line grew shorter, the 
heat became so considerable that 
a change of dress was adopted. 
On the 11th of June the Hope 
made the land near False Cape, 
and soon after had a distant view 
of the Cape of Good Hope and 
its singular mountain. On the 
27th she entered the Mosambique 
Channel, but did not approach Ma- 
dagascar. Just before entering the 
channel, a lascar died, and his 
body was committed to the deep. 
The ceremonies performed by his 
countrymen on this occasion were 
as follows: — 

The corpse, soon after the spirit had 
departed, was washed with much care, 
and laid upon a clean sheet. Some cot- 
ton-wool was then put into the ears, eyes, 
and nostrils of the deceased, and also into 
each hand. The body was then laid 
upon a platform, and lowered about half 
way down the ship’s side, where it re- 
mained while some prayers were uttered; 
which being ended, it was sewed up in a 
clean sheet, and sunk into the sea, 
amidst the lamentations of the survi- 
vors. 

On the 1st July, Mr. W. had 
an opportunity of making two 
drawings of the island of Mayotta, 
as the ship passed it under a gentle 
breeze. The scenery of this is- 
land appeared to our author to 
rival in luxuriance that of the 
island of Joanna, as described by 
Sir William Jones. On the 22d 
Ceylon was in sight, and on the 
following day a clear view of that 
island presented itself, at a distance 
of about four leagues. Here Mr. 
W. verifies the description of the 

i >oet, by stating, that a soft breeze 
rom the shore brought with it the 
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rich odour of cinnamon and other 
spices : 

« gen tie gales. 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, dis- 
pense 

Native perfumes, and whisper whence 
they stole 

Those balmy spoils.” 

On the 27 th of July, the fleet 
came to safe moorings in Madras 
Roads : 

The appearance of Madras from the 
roads, is new and surprising to the eyes 
of an Englishman. The sky clear and 
cloudless ; the sea of a deep green ; the 
beach covered with a crowd of strange 
figures, in singular dresses, tlieir com- 
plexions exhibiting every shade of colour 
to which the human race is subject— the 
pagodas, the temples, the fort, palaces, 
and public buildings, constructed, to all 
appearance, of Parian marble, all asto- 
nish the mind, and bring to one’s recol- 
lection the fables of the Arabian Nights, 
and the Tales of the Genii. Delighted 
with this most enchanting view, I took up 
the pencil, and sketched the scene from 
the village of St. Thomas’s and the palace 
of the Nabob of Arcot, including the go- 
vernor’s palace, the banqueting-housc, the 
fort, church, the pettah, or Black- town, 
to the custom-house, inclusively, extend- 
ing a line from south-west to north-east, 
between niue and ten miles. The back- 
ground filled up with gentlemeu’s coun- 
try seats, here called “ garden-houses,” 
which are elegant edifices, with flat-roofs, 
and colonnades, or virandas, supported by 
tasteful pillars. The whole of the mason- 
ry has the appearance of marble, on ac- 
count of its being covered over with the 
Madras chunani, which forms a plaster, 
or stucco, of the most shining whiteness. 
The view terminates with St. 1 homas’s 
Mount, and mountains seen over the 
Black Town. 

Soon after the ships had anchored, a 
new and surprising scene commenced. 
Boats, or craft, in form and mode of na- 
vigating very different from any I had ever 
before seen, covered the roadstead. The 
longer are called Massula boats, and are 
employed by the government to attend all 
•hips lying in the roads, as it would be 
very dangerous for ships’ boats to attempt 
to land at this place, on account of the 
surf. The massula boats brought per- 
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sons called Dubashes on board. They 
were dressed in white muslin robes, and 
long trowsers ; on their feet they wore 
red slippers, and tlieir heads were covered 
with large turbans. These men are of 
the Bannian cast, and came to offer their 
services to the strangers on board, as in- 
terpreters, factors, to provide them with 
servants, palanquins, purchase necessa- 
ries, exchange money, and transact ail 
domestic affairs. While they were on 
board, they conversed with the officers 
with earnestness, soliciting, I suppose, 
their recommendation to the passengers. 
One was introduced to me, by one of my 
friends, and strongly recommended for 
his honesty, diligence, and expertness in 
dealing. His name was Nullapy. On 
his introduction, lie bent his body very 
low, and touched the deck with his fore- 
head, and the back of his hand three 
times. I engaged him during my resi- 
dence at Madras, and always found him 
gentle, patient, attentive, punctual, and 
strictly honest. An inferior description 
of persons came also on hoard, called 
coolies. These are H indoos of the fourth 
or labouring class, and came to offer 
their services as porters, to take care of 
the luggage of private persons, and to 
carry it to its destination. 

The other species of craft which came 
alongside the Hope was a kind of raft, 
called a catamaran ; and managed by one, 
sometimes two men, or boys. The cata- 
marans attend the massula boats, for the 
purpose of saving the lives of the passen- 
gersi in case of accident, by the broach- 
ing-to, or the swamping of the latter ves- 
sels, which not unfrcqucntly happens. 
For services of this nature the catamaran 
men get medals, of which they seem 
justly proud. A correct view of the mas- 
sula boats is given in the plate. These 
boats are flat-bottorned and built high ; 
the planks are sewed together with the 
fibres of the outward shell of the cocoa- 
nut. They are manned with ten or twelve 
men each, who sit upon their haunches 
on i>oles placed across the boat, and use 
oars made of bamboo. They are in a 
perfect state of nature, with the excep- 
tion of a piece of cotton cloth, often of 
rather a scanty pattern, tied round the 
waist. Mrs. Graham, in her lively 
« Journal of a Residence in India,” ob- 
serves that this is “ a degree of naked- 
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ness which docs not shock one owing to 
the dark color of the skin, which, as it is 
unusual to European eyes, has the effect 
of dress.” 

On their commencing to ply the oars, 
they strike up a kind of song, or chaunt, 
which, as they recede from the ship in a 
still evening, has a pleasing though me- 
lancholy effect. 

We necessarily pass over many 
of the interesting particulars pre- 
served by Mr. W. concerning the 
appearance and other peculiarities 
of Madras and its vicinity ; but 
the following passage, commencing 
at page 40, appears to us deserving 
to be quoted ; comprising, as it 
does, first a picture of our coun- 
trymen and public officers in India, 
and secondly one of the natives of 
the soil : — 

On Sunday, I attended Captain Pen- 
dergrass and another gentleman to church. 
We went in our palanquins into Fort 
St. George, passing through a handsome 
square, in which stands a marble sta- 
tue of the Jate Matquis Cornwallis. On 
approaching the church, I was much sur- 
prized to find a great number of work- 
men engaged in building and slating a 
house in the neighbourhood, even during 
the time of divine service. A great many 
carriages and palanquins were already 
near the church-doors, and we found the 
church very full. The ladies formed a 
larger part of the congregation. Soon af- 
ter we were seated, a band of military 
music was heard, announcing the ap- 
proach of the Governor, Sir Geo. Hilario 
Barlow, Bart. K. B. escorted by his guards, 
and accompanied by his aides-de-camp, 
the latter in full uniform. On their en- 
try into the church, the band ceased, and 
a voluntary was performed on the organ, 
while the Governor took his seat on a 
chair of state under a canopy. The la- 
dies occupied the centre of tlie church ; 
on one side the Company*s naval officers 
were rauged, and on the other military 
officers, all in complete uniform. In the 
course of the service the 104th psalm 
was sung by about forty charity children, 
neatly dressed in white jackets, accom- 
panied by the organ. And near these 
children 1 perceived, with the most sin- 
cere pleasure apd satisfaction, about 
twenty young native females, who were 
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instructed in the Christian religion ; they 
behaved with the greatest decorum, and 
seemed very attentive — their black hair 
neatly hanging down, and their white 
dresses, contrasted with that and their 
dark complexions, afforded a most inte- 
resting spectacle. This little incident 
encouraged me to look forward to the 
time when the. system of castes shall be 
destroyed among the Hindoos — until that 
epoclia arrives, Christianity cannot be in- 
troduced with success, and no change 
can take place in the moral condition of 
the aboriginal natives of Hindustan. The 
heat was very oppressive this day ; and 
though the punka was kept in continual 
motion, and produced a current of air, 
yet the heat, and the crowded state of 
the church, rendered my situation almost 
intolerable. 

I was much Rurprized that no other 
memorial in this church of the late Lady 
Gwilliui, the wife of Sir Henry Gwillim, 
one of the Supreme Court of Justice at 
Madras, than what was inscribed on a 
plain flat stone near the entrance into the 
church. She was a lady possessed of 
great acquirements, and in her youth 
much admired for her beauty. She was 
a native of Hereford, and died near Ma- 
dras a few years since. 

After the service, 1 was carried in my 
palanquin to Mr. Bisse's house, near St. 
Thom6. Here I found several ladies and 
gentlemen, with whom I took tiffin. 
About three o'clock the strangers depart- 
ed ; and Mr. Bisse conducted me under a 
large umbrella, to visit the tomb of a 
Mussulman situated near the road. It 
was an interesting subject for the pencil, 
highly ornamented with a drooping cy- 
press hanging over it, and almost sur- 
rounded with trees. A small tank of wa- 
ter was near, for the purposes of ablution. 
Messrs. Daniel's elegant work contains 
several engravings of these very beautiful 
memorials of the dead, so common in In- 
dia. In our ramble we came to a seques- 
tered spot near a grove of cocoa-trees, 
where we found a number of the native 
Hindoos, men, women, and children, all 
seated in their manner on the ground, 
taking their simple repast of rice. They 
formed a circle, and the rice was served 
to them on clean leaves, which they con- 
veyed to their mouths with the thumb- 
and fingers of the right hand only* They 
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all ceased while we looked at them, seem- 
ingly under the apprehension of being in- 
sulted, but we endeavoured immediately 
to remove this impression, by giving them 
the salam , which they returned with 
pleasure and respect. On our retiring 
they resumed their attitudes, and conti- 
nued their repast. Mr. Bisse informed 
me, that had wc offered to taste their 
rice, or even touched it, they would all 
have risen and walked away. It was six 
o'clock when we returned to Mr. Bisse’s 
house, after a pleasant walk chiefly under 
shade of trees. An elegant dinner was 
served at seven ; at ten we took tea and 
coffee ; and at eleven 1 left my friend’s 
house, after a very agreeable evening, en- 
livened by the conversation of Mrs. Bisse 
and her daughter, and the exquisite per- 
formance by the latter of some charming 
lessons on the piano-forte. On my way 
home, 1 met in the village of Triucoma- 
lee one of the processions so frequent in 
this country. The crowd was immense, 
strange figures were carried along, accom- 
panied with the horrid braying of their 
large trumpets, the noise of the tamtams, 
&c. On making inquiry I was inform- 
ed that this was a ceremony performed 
in honour of the god Siva. 

On the subject of education, 
after detailing the Eastern method, 
of which Mr. W. was not aware, 
at the time of his witnessing it in 
India, that it had been introduced 
into England, under the name of 
the Madras System, subjoins : — 

Girls are uever seen at public schools ; 
they receive their instructions at home, 
under the eye of their parents, which sel- 
dom consist in any thing more than the 
duties prescribed to them by their reli- 
gion : their being taught to read and 
write is very rare. But we must except 
that class of females called Raujannees, 
or dancing-girls, who are attached to the 
temples. These are instructed in read- 
ing, writing, music, and languages, as 
well as dancing. 

The Raujannees are the same 
with the Nautch-girls of Calcutta. 
We confess that our curiosity is 
here considerably piqued. For 
what purpose do these females re- 
ceive an education so superior to 
the rest of their countrywomen ? 
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Are the ideas which arc continually 
impressed upon us, concerning 
these dancing-girls, correct, seeing 
that they are taught reading, writ- 
ing, and the languages, not less 
than music and dancing ? Is this 
superior cultivation of their minds 
the real, or one of the real causes 
of those strong attachments of 
which they are said so frequently 
to become the objects, among the 
other sex ?* Are they lowly horn 
hut highly educated, while others 
are of exalted rank, but compara- 
tively ignorant ? We are not aware 
that we have accounts of the con- 
dition of these females, sufficient- 
ly full to answer satisfactorily the 
questions which the above state- 
ment of our author has raised in 
our minds. 

The boys, in the several schools 
visited by Mr. W. and his friends, 
copied their names with great rea- 
diness, in English characters, on 
their leaves. This, and other facts 
mentioned by Mr. W., encourage 
a belief in the practicability of a* 
gradual amalgamation of the Hin- 
doos with ourselves, were the ob- 
ject judiciously pursued. Mr. W. 
is inclined to differ from Mrs. 
Graham, as to the insipidity, mo- 
notony, and indolence, ascribed, 
by that lady, to the mode of living 
among the ladies at Madras. It 
would have been strange, if he had 
felt equal “ languor and insipidity 
in their society and he very pru- 
dently admits, that Mrs. G.’s op- 
portunities of observations on this 
subject were probably greater than 
his own. We cannot omit to cite 
the follow ing description : — 

I dined this day at the limit e of a gen- 
tleman iu the village of Pensewachum. 
The Hindoo servant of this gentleman 
had a daughter just married. Hie man 
requested permission of his master to in- 
troduce the bride and bridegroom to the 
company, a customary indulgence. This 
was granted, and the parties, attended by 
the bride’s father and a female companion, 
or rather playfellow, for neither of the 

* See Asiatic Journal, vol. i, page 559. 

3 C 2 
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ladies appeared to be above ten years old, 
entered the diniug room with much cere- 
mony. The bride’s hair was neatly 
plaited up ; she wore rings in her ears, 
and one in her nose ; a gaudy necklace 
encircled her neck ; her arms were deco- 
rated with bracelets, and her ancles were 
adorned wirh similar ornaments. Her. 
dress was of a dark coloured-muslin ; and 
her whole appearance was appropriate. 
She was presented to each of the guests, 
who did not fail to reward her courtesy 
with some rupees. Her features were 
pleasing, but exhibited tlic most artless 
simplicity. When she had received the 
offerings and congratulations of all the 
company, she retired with her attendant, 
to a corner of the room, where they both 
squatted down, counting and surveying, 
with great pleasure, the treasure which 
bad been collected. The father, had retir- 
ed, but he soon returned with garlands of 
odoriferous flowers, and, with bumble 
obeisance, hung one round the neck of 
every person present, as an acknowledg- 
ment for the attention shewn to his daugh- 
ter and her husband. 

Connected in subject with the 
foregoing is the following : — 

During our short continuance at Ma- 
dras, I saw also several marriage proces- 
sions ; but one in the village of Trinco- 
malce was the most grand and imposing. 
The musicians preceded, sounding the 
great trumpet called the ta)g 9 (compared 
to which the Italian trombone is a toy,) 
the gongs, tam-tams, large conch-shells, 
and other instruments, including an 
enormous pair of kettle-drums, placed 
on an elephant, and beat by two Indian 
performers, making altogether a most 
dreadful din. Next after the kettle- 
drums, an elephant richly caparisoned, 
carrying a magnificent houdah , canopied 
and curtained with finely embroidered 
silk, in which the bride and bridegroom 
were seated opposite each other, most 
magnificently dressed, and glittering with 
diamonds and other jewels. The furni- 
ture of the elephant was of silk richly 
embroidered. ( The bride occasionally 
drew aside her curtains, and favoured 
the numerous spectators with a view of 
her features, which were very delicate 
and beautiful, although her complexion 
was not so fair A that of the more bloojn- 


ing daughters of the North. " She was 
black, but comely , 0 ye daughters of Je- 
rusalem l She was black because the 
sun had looked upon her .” Two other 
elephants followed, carrying four persons 
each. Then came about three hundred 
natives, uniformly dressed, in white 
robes aud coloured turbaus, each carrying 
on his head an ornamented vase, walking 
three abreast. In the centre of this 
party was a very rich canopy, borne on 
the shoulders of twelve men, over the 
heads of two persons who carried a box 
highly gilt, aud finely ornamented with 
gold fiiuge, aud other decorations. The 
procession was closed by an irregular 
multitude of spectators, who seemed 
much delighted with the scene.* 

Among his excursions from Ma- 
dras, Mr. W. visited the large 
village of Conjeveram, distant fifty 
miles to the westward of the capi- 
tal, and celebrated for numerous 
tombs and temples, particularly 
two very large temples, much re- 
verenced by the natives, and 
often visited at the festivals, by 
pious persons, residing in very re- 
mote situations ; and the narrative 
given of this journey composes one 
of the most eloquent (that is, 
natural and perspicuous) pictures 
of Indian life and landscape which 
the pen can be expected to draw. 
The chapter is accompanied by 
three prints, of which the first re- 
presents the great pagoda, a tem- 
ple of Zuyainbra Swammy, near 
Conjeveram, and the two last', a 
first and second view of the coun- 
try, taken from the temple. These 
views are exceedingly beautiful, 
and the task of delineating them, 
all the difficulty of which appears 
to have been felt by Mr. W., has 
been most successfully executed ; 
“ I made four drawings,” says Mr. 
W., “ of the scene before me, to 
which, I feel that none but the 
celebrated Claude Lorraine could 
have done justice. If I have 
failed, however, to give the reader 

* See au account of the nuptial festivi- 
ties of the Vizier Ali, Asiatic Journal* 
vqI, i. p, 443. 
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something like a correct idea of the 
face of the country, as seen from 
the summit of the pagoda, I have 
no excuse but want of ability to 
plead.” — We extract a short ac- 
count of the village of Great Con- 
jeveram, the rather because it in- 
cludes a description of the Choul- 
try, a description of edifice pe- 
culiar to the East, and which is the 
subject of a creditable poem, in- 
serted in another part of our 
pages* 

After passing tf rough the temple, wc 
went out of the great court at another 
gate, where we met our palanquin 
hearers, and attendants. We then en- 
tered the village, or rather town of Great 
Conjeveram, and proceeded through a re- 
gular street, having houses on each side, 
elevated about four feet above the level of 
the road, with fine trees planted in the 
front, which produced a very beautiful 
effect. At the door of every house are 
raised seats, or benches, about three feet 
high, and two broad, shaded with a pent- 
house, or viranda, an appendage univer- 
sal in this part of India, where the family 
sleep in the hot seasons. The covering 
of the house is chiefly of the cocoa-tree 
leaves, which form a neat, light, and im- 
pervious covering. The inhabitants of 
Conjeveram, are persons consisting gene- 
rally of the first, or Hramin cast, the 
greatest part of them having some connec- 
tion with the temples of their diviuities ; 
the houses ai e therefore of a superior struc- 
ture to what one observes in other towns 
and villages. The street was about a 
mile long; and at the end of it, we 
turned into an avenue on the left hand, 
which brought us to the gate of the 
choultry, at which we were to sleep. 
This was, like the rest of these erections, 
a modern building, in the European style, 
excepting its viranda, and furnished by 
the government, as a residence for the 
collector of the duties, during his stay in 
this district. After crossing a paved 
court, we ascended by several steps, to the 
viranda, supported by handsome stone 
pillars, and elevated several feet above 
the court. The accommodations within 
consisted of a dining-room and bed- 
chamber, which were large and commo- 


* See Page 363. 


dious. Our, attendants soon procured ns 
boiling water and milk, for our tea, which 
proved a most refreshing repast after our 
fatigue. It is somewhat strange that travel- 
lers, from motives of mere cmiosity and 
information, like ourselves, very seldom 
visit this interesting place. The choul- 
try, therefore, is only periodically occu- 
pied by the collector of the taxes, and is, 
in consequence, much neglected, and in 
a state of decay. The dining-room was, 
as usual in the choultries, furnished with 
a large round table and a few chairs, with 
stands for the palanquins. On entering 
this room, we found it occupied by nume- 
rous inhabitants ; these were white and 
brown spotted squirrels, and a species of 
crows, all perfectly tame and familiar. 
We, for the present, left them in quiet 
possession, and took our tea on a grass 
plot in the open air. The garden was 
extensive and was planted with fruit 
trees ; but appeared forlorn, and equally 
neglected with the building, the walks 
being overrun with long thick grass, most 
luxuriant in growth. 

At the temple, Mr. W. experi- 
enced much civility from the 
priests : — 

Our attendants had provided a roasted 
fowl, and some vegetables, for our din- 
ner ; to which we sat down surrounded 
by the squirrels and crows : and had we 
not been very watchful, but little of the 
provision would have fallen to our share. 
Even while I turned to reach some salt, 
an impudent crow seized and carried 
away the wiug of a fowl, to which I had 
been just helped by Mr. Parkin, and I 
had nearly caught a little squirrel in the 
act of purloining my bread. After din- 
ner, we ordered our palanquins, to carry 
us aghin to the great pagoda. On passing 
through the village, an universal silence 
and stillness prevailed, occasioned by most 
of the inhabitants enjoying their after- 
noon nap, like the siesta of the Spaniards, 
at their doors, under the shade, of their 
penthouses. We perceived them at every 
door in profound repose, unconscious of 
danger. This pleasing tranquillity and 
confidence was a grateful proof to our 
feelings, that the natives felt the enjoy- 
ment of protection and safety under the 
government of the English East-lndia 
Company. After arriving fn the court 
of the great temple we had first visited, 
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I proceeded to make drawings of it from 
two diffuent points. When I had com- 
pleted my sketches, I ascended the steps 
in front of the temple, where I was soon 
surrounded by several of the braniins. 1 
produced my sketches to them, and, by 
signs, endeavoured to inform them what 
I intended further to do. They seemed 
very much pleased at the honour we paid 
to their religious institutions. One of 
them left us, but soon returned, with 
garlands of most beautiful and fragrant 
flowers, with which they decorated me 
and Mr. Parkin in the politest manner. 
This, wc were afterwards informed, was 
a very high compliment. We returned it 
by the usual salam, performed as respect- 
fully as possible, accompanied by a cor- 
dial shake of the hand. These venerable 
fathers conducted us to the outward gate 
where we parted. 

From Madras Mr. W. re-em- 
barked on board the Hope, in or- 
der to pursue his voyage to China. 
u Pulo-Penang, or Prince of 
Wales’s Island,” says Mr. W., 
“ situated in the Bay of Bengal, is 
little known to the British public. 
The author hopes, that the oppor- 
tunities he enjoyed, and the faci- 
lities afforded him by government, 
during his short stay on that de- 
lightful spot, have enabled him to 
add something to the little already 
known in this country, of its 
scenery, and of its present state.” 
The ship also touched! at Malacca ; 
and here, says Mr. W. it will be 
observed, that the author did not 
find the natives so savage as they 
are, almost universally, represent- 
ed, At Macao and Canton, Mr. 
W. acquired some acquaint- 
ance with the Chinese of those 
places, and here, as every where 
else, we find (what constitutes a 
marked and most amiable feature 
of this traveller’s book,) a never- 
failing disposition to take a kindly 
and liberal view of his fellow-crea- 
tures. Mr. W. also flatters himself 
with having succeeded* through 
the confidence placed in him by 
the Honourable Court of Directors 
and its agents* at those celebrated 
cities, in describing « 9m traits of 


manners, and delineating some 
curious subjects, not before gene* 
rally known in England. 

It is to be understood, that this 
is a book of no lofty pretentions. 
Its modest author describes it as 
“ a mere vehicle for the plates 
and of the plates themselves, Mr. 
W. only assumes, that “ they con- 
tain, at least, faithful representa- 
tions of the subjects they profess 
to represent.” But, with this cau- 
tion on the mind of the reader, we 
do not hesitate to bear testimony 
to the pleasure to be derived, as 
W'ell from the perusal of the text, 
as from a view of the landscapes 
introduced ; all of which are inte- 
resting and well executed, and 
some singularly pleasing. In a 
word, we think we shall sum up all, 
and do equal justice between the 
author and the reader, when we 
thus characterize this performance 
-^-that were we seeking to place 
before a friend, and a female one 
in particular, some petit tableau , 
some succinct, and neither a too 
bulky, too learned, nor too expen- 
sive, general work on India and 
China, calculated to afford a light 
and yet lively idea of their scenery, 
their respective people, our own 
people among them, the antiqui- 
ties, fables, religion, and manners 
of India, and the manners of 
China, (as far as comes within the 
purview of our commercial vi- 
sitors,) we should, for all these 
agreeable purposes, fix our decid- 
ed choice on the performance of 
Mr. Wathen. 

Exposition of the Abuses of the 

present System of Lascar Impressment . 

Together with the Outlines of a Plan 

for their Correction. By R. B. Lloyd. 

Calcutta, 1814. 8vo. pp. 30. 

There was inserted in the pre- 
ceding number of the Asiatic Jour - 
naly (see above, page 325,) a copy 
of the regulations lately adopted 
for the conduct of a new institu- 
tion at Calcutta* denominated the 
Marine Register Office* The Eu- 
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ropean reader will be surprized to 
read in the title-page of the pam- 
phlet on tliis subject, (at present 
the subject of our notice) that 
Lascars are subject to “ impress- 
ment but further information 
will teach him, that the term is em- 
ployed in Calcutta, by others, as 
well, without the smallest reference 
to its signification. For im- 
pressment,” as by Mr, L., read 
** hiring.” The meritorious pa- 
ges before us, treat of the abuses 
in the system of u hiring” Las- 
cars. The actual system is thus 
described by Mr. L. : — 

It has long been a subject of regret, 
that the native seamen, navigating from 
the port of Calcutta, have not augmented, 
either in number or ability, in any pro- 
portion to the enlarged demand for their 
services ; caused by the increased trade of 
the port, and consequent increase of its 
•hipping. To obtain an able and efficient 
crew at Calcutta, is at all times impos- 
sible, and to obtain a crew at all, is 
usually so difficult, that vessels, in other 
respects ready for sea, have occasionally 
been many days delayed in the river 
solely on that account ; and such is too 
commonly the motley composition of a 
Bengal ship’s company on leaving port, 
that many instances have occurred of a 
commanders finding himself, left by the 
pilot, in a most dangerous situation, with 
had weather coming on, and a crew on 
hoard (to which himself and officers are 
strangers), of which the whole number, 
under such an emergency, does not afford 
a sufficiency of seamen to do the duty of 
the ship. 

The cause of all this, as well as of the 
general bad character of the Lascars 
shipped at Calcutta, who, in addition to 
being bad seamen, run from their ships 
on the first occasion that presents itself, 
may, perhaps, be traced to the Calcutta 
Ghaut Serangs ; a class of men similar to 
the kidnappers of Holland, and the crimps 
of England, but whom they far surpass 
in the arts they practise against those 
who unfortunately fall in their way, 
and who are destined subsequently to 
form a large proportion of the crews of 
our Bengal ships. 

Among the kidnappers and crimps in 
and about Calcutta, and at different places 


down the river, there are a considerable 
number of headmen, who by themselves 
and their emissaries, allure the incautious 
to their houses, where, under the ap- 
pearance of kindness, they are led into 
the full indulgence of every description of 
vice, and encouraged to contract debts, 
sufficiently beyond their means to pay, 
when, being obliged to enter into bond at 
an early date, the future fate of tbs 
debtor is henceforward fixed. 

If a real bond fails to be extorted, a 
forged one answers the purpose, and the 
scene soon opens on the miserable debtor, 
who, with no alternative but a jail, finds 
himself reduced to the necessity of lend- 
ing himself to the aid of his unprincipled 
creditor. 

The n timber of men thus deluded, and 
brought under the grasp of Ghaut Se- 
rangs, is very considerable ; they are 
generally strangers to Calcutta, who have 
come there in the dhoueys, and other 
craft from different places on the coast 
and hay, and from Chittagong, and the 
inland navigation thereabouts. No de- 
scription of men, however, wholly elude 
the vigilance of the Ghaut Serangs, and 
their emissaries. Arabs, strangers from 
the interior, servants without employ, 
boatmen, &c. &c. fill up the num- 
ber ; and of men so obtained (many of 
whom never before saw a ship) is the 
majority of every Bengal ship’s company 
formed. 

The Ghaut Serangs, however, are not 
uniformly successful in conducting this 
nefarious traffic; they sometimes meet 
with meti whom all their arts are insuffi- 
cient to deceive ; some such have escaped 
their snares, and made their story known 
at the police ; but an unfriended stranger 
lifts little chance of obtaining redress 
against a regularly-organized system of 
fraud and perjury, with which the Ghaut 
Serangs and their emissaries, ar$ ever 
ready to support their own allegations. 

The act of shipping the crew, is like- 
wise always an arduous task to the Ghaut 
Serang. He never ventures to do it while 
the vessel lays at Calcutta, but a few 
hands on whom he can depend, arc usual- 
ly shipped there, to save appearances,, and 
when the period arrives at which the 
crew are to be oil hoard, so great 2s the 
reluctance of the people to go to sif i, that 
all of them desert on the first oppor- 
tunity. 
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Besides which, were the men to be 
shipped at Calcutta,complaints of the man- 
ner in which they had been seduced, would 
reach the commanders and officers, and 
probably cause an investigation into the 
conduct of the Ghaut Serang ; but ano- 
ther, and more powerful motive with these 
persons, , for not shipping the crews at 
Calcutta is, that the people may not be 
•een, and their defects as seamen be dis- 
covered, until the ship is too far down 
the river, for the commander to get 
others. 

The men of whom the crews are usual- 
ly composed, in defiance of all the dan- 
gers of the river, have been known to de- 
sert by dozens, eeen as low down as Sau- 
gor. At Kedqree, but more commonly at 
Saugor, the crew is usually completed, 
as to numbers, or neatly so, the Batta 
Lascars then leave the ship and she soon 
after quits the pilot, when the comman- 
der as has before been observed, with a 
valuable ship and cargo, finds himself, 
with a crew, utterly incompetent to the 
duty of the vessel, many of them sea- 
sick, many suffering from diseases, and 
many from the ill effects of the narcotic 
drugs and spirits, by which they have 
been reduced to the state of intoxication, 
necessary to the purpose of getting them 
on board at all, indeed, instances are not 
wanting, of individuals so shipped, dy- 
ing before the vessel has quitted the pilot. 

It has been asked, why commanders do 
not previously see, and inspect the men 
destined to form their crews, in order to 
ascertain their fitness before they engage 
them, many commanders have greatly 
exerted themselves to accomplish that de- 
sirable object ; indeed most commanders 
do exert themselves to that end, but al- 
ways without effect. 

Mr. L.’s plan had been for some 
time before the public, when, at 
length, repeated losses of ships by 
fire, the cause of which is attri- 
buted to the desire of the Lascars 
to escape from the performance 
of their voyage, induced the mer- 
chants and Insurance offices at 
Calcutta to give it serious atten- 
tion, It is even stated that the 
Calcutta v Insurance Office has re- 
solved on discontinuing insurance 
on any ships, outward-bound, man- 
ned by Lascars, until a more sa- 
tisfactory mode is adopted relative 


to the c< impressment” of their 
crews.* 

Immediately after the destruc- 
tion of the Duchess of Welling- 
ton (see Asiatic Journal for Aug.) 
a meeting of the principal mercan- 
tile houses of Calcutta was held, 
and it was resolved to address 
the government on the subject, 
through the medium of one of its 
secretaries. In the letter accord- 
ingly written, it was represented, 
that the loss of the Radnor, Mor- 
nington, and Duchess of Welling- 
ton, by fire, within a few months, 
and the additional fact of the 
Harriet and Investigator being set 
on fire, subsequently to the loss of 
theDuchess of Wellington, created 
a conviction that the interference of 
the government was necessary. The 
supreme government immediately 
nominated a committee ; and one 
of the steps taken, was that of of- 
fering a reward of five thousand 
rupees for the discovery of the in- 
dividuals concerned in the des- 
truction of either of the ships be- 
fore mentioned. It is observed, 
that this ought to be accompanied 
by an offer of pardon. 

It is mentioned that in the year 
1796, or 1797, the attention of the 
mercantile body was similarly 
roused ; and that a committee of 
inquiry was then appointed by the 
government, composed of John 
Biston, Charles Law, and George 
Robinson, Esqrs. and that these 
gentlemen discovered that one 
individual Lascar had served on 
board every one of three ships 
which had then been lately burnt, 
and had received, within a few 
weeks, “ impress-money” for eigh- 
teen months. 

Mr. L.’s plan, detailed in this pub- 
lication, has been adopted as the 
code of regulations, printed above, 
(page 3 26). This is followed by 
observations by the author, and by 
testimonies from various mercan- 
tile persons in Calcutta, more or 
less favourable to the belief, that the 
suggestions of our author are capa- 
ble of affording the desired remedy. 

• Madras Courier, March 5, 1816. 
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SEUINAGITR. 

The following account of the state of 
the city of Serinagur, at present compre- 
hended within the territories of Nipal, 
is extracted from a letter dated at that 
place — 

<£ The town of Serinagur is in a sadly 
ruinous state, owing partly to a violent 
earthquake which happened a few years 
ago, and partly to the tyranny of the 
Goorkhas. It begins to look more cheer- 
ful since we arrived, from the former in- 
habitants returning to their houses. The 
valley is about three miles long, and in the 
broadest part one coss and a half. The 
Aleknuucira runs through it from east to 
west. It is a beautiful river, very rapid since 
the rains commenced. We get remark- 
ably fine fish from it, of a large size, call- 
ed by the natives Misar. r i lie valh*y in 
some parts is very beautiful, but in the 
situation of the town it is very narrow 
and confined. We have built three houses, 
and a fourth is in forwardness. These 
consist of two looms, each thirteen by fif- 
teen feet, and about twelve high — they arc 
built of stone and slated, as are all the 
houses in this part of the country. * * * 
* * * has just left us, he has had a long 
walk over the hills ; the climate he found 
as various as the face of the country, but 
in general delightfully cool. He was in a 
heavy fall of snow on the top of a high 
mountain, while, at the foot of the same, 
the degree of heat, he says, was between 
#0° and 90°. We have had immense 
quantities of fruit brought in to us, which 
grow wild on the hills ; apples, pears, 
strawberries, raspberries, grapes, apri- 
cots, peaches, nuts, barberries : we have 
seen no cherries ; the natives say they do 
not ripen, although the fruit regularly 
forms. All these and many more grow 
wild, and would, with cultivation, I 
have no doubt, be very superior fruit. 
The grapes are as large as any l ever met 
with, when in the highest state of cul- 
tivation. 

LEATHER-GUN. 

“ There is no fort nearer to the town 
than eight coss. Wc met here with a 
gun of a new construction, belonging to 
the Goorkas : it is made of leather, pret- 
ty thick, lined throughout with clay, and 
an iron hoop rudely twisted round : it 
carries about 1 lb. ball, and cannot be 
fired more than three or four times. 
They are so light that one man could with 
ease carry two.** 

TANJOHE PILL. 

The Tanjore Pill, it is said, is made use 
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of with great success in India against the 
bite of mad dogs, and that of the most 
veuemous serpents ; such as the rattle- 
snake, and several species of vipers, the 
venom of which is very mortal. 

It is only to be deplored that the na- 
ture of several of the ingredients of the 
pills is not sufficiently known ; but as it 
may prove an excitement to further in- 
vestigation, at a period, especially, when 
many experiments are made on the na- 
ture of the canine venom, the recipe is 
here given in full : — 

White oxyd of arsenic, root of welli- 
liavi in powder, idem of neri-visham iu 
powders, purified mercury, equal quan- 
tities. 

The mercury is dissolved in the milky 
juice of the asclepias qii'nntea, or wild 
rattan, until the globule are no more to 
be seen ; the other substances are after- 
wards added in powder, the mass is well 
kneaded and formed into pills of equal 
weight, about twenty-four grains. 

One of these pills is given to a person 
bitten by a rattle-snake, making him 
swallow afterwards a little hot water. If 
the symptoms of the disease increase at the 
end of a quarter of an hour, two more pills 
are given ; and if the dose is insufficient a 
fourth pill is given in about an hour, 
which is in general sufficient. 

The wound is also scarified, in order 
to give it a greater opening, and the hot 
liver of a lamb, or some warm and soft 
substance, iS applied to it, that a suppu- 
ration may take place. If the patient ap- 
pears to he in great danger, not less than 
four pills must he taken ; one may be 
crushed and applied to the wound. The 
regimen of the patient ought to be boiled 
rice or milk, to abstain from salt, and to 
drink only water. The patient must also 
be prevented fiom sleeping for the first 
twenty -four hours. 

INSCRIPTIONS AT PERSEPOLIS. 

Of the empire of Persia, which, taken 
in its full extent, may be said to embrace 
the whole of Asia, from the Indus to the 
Tigiis, the successive revolutions must 
have immediately affected a population 
more numerous than that of the greatest 
European monarchy on record. Of the 
most memorable of these revolutions, 
commencing with the Assyrian conquest 
and ending with that of Timour, which 
comprehends a period of near three thou- 
sand years, we have from the writings of 
the Greek historians a detailed and fal- 
lowing for national partialities) an au- 
thentic account of about three cent mica 
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and an half, or something more than a 
tenth of the entire series. This period is 
confined to the reigns of the Caian prin- 
ces, during which the affairs of Greece 
were intermixed with the fate of the Per- 
sian empire, and terminates with the in- 
vasion and triumph of Alexander, anno 
330 before the birth of Christ. The suc- 
cessors of Alexander were, in less than 
a century, expelled by the Parthian race 
of the Arsacidue, whose dominion, though 
it continued until the year 226 of the 
Christian era, and inflicted upon the Ho- 
man power the severest chastisements 
and most signal defeats, presents to the 
European inquirer a mass of inextricable 
confusion, and to the native writers of 
Persia a blank of five hundred years. 
From the fall of the Arsacidm under the 
sword of Artaxerxcs, or Ardeshir, repu- 
ted by his enemies to be the son of the 
private soldier Sasan — by his friends to 
be the lineal representative of the ancient 
monarchs of Persia — but allowed by all 
to be the author of the Sasanian dynasty, 
down to the Mohamedan conquest, A.D. 
641, including a space of above four cen- 
turies, we arc permitted to attach more 
weight, and Credibility to the compilations 
and traditions of the natives. We arc 
likewise assisted by the Roman annalists 
in the decline of the empire, to whose 
prejudiced and reluctant, but therefore 
indisputable admissions, we are indebted 
for a clear conception of the reverses sus- 
tained by the imperial arms of Rome, and 
of the grandeur of the Persian monarchy, 
as it was illustrated by the character and 
exploits of Sapor. The subsequent his- 
tory of that extensive region is still bet- 
ter known. The religion of Mahomet 
succeeded to that of Zoroaster, of whom 
the remaining disciples, under the deno- 
mination of Guebres, are poor, despised, 
and scattered. Many of the eastern pro- 
vinces have broken away from the mass, 
aud interposed themselves between the 
sovereigns of Delhi and Teheran. The 
northern frontier of Persia has begun to 
yield before the weight of the Russian 
force : the whole of Georgia having been 
recently ceded to that power, which has 
thus obtained a footing to the southward 
of Mount Caucasus, and a direct rein- 
forcement to its military population of 
the most beautiful and martial race 
amongst the inhabitants of Asia. 

From the foregoing sketch of the ma- 
terials on which wc have had to rely for 
what has hitherto been called the history 
of Persia, it may be judged how slight is 
our acquaintance with those portions of 
it which might be supposed to furnish the 
most satisfactory proofs of the political 
grandeur displayed by the ancient sove- 
reigns of the country, and of the advances 
made by an acute and ingenious people in 
the arts and enjoyments of civilized life, 


so far as the cultivation of them could 
have been carried, under that system of 
perennial slavery, in which rebellions, 
and conquests, and revolutions of govern- 
ment, have succeeded each other for ages 
among the eastern nations, without ef- 
fecting any shadow of change. 

Of the perfection to which some of the 
arts were pushed in countries little more 
than whose names have come down to 
us, we have, from modern travellers, 
the most curious and interesting evidence 
— the strongest likewise, so far as it goes 
— for it is the evidence of the senses. It 
is to very recent publications we are in- 
debted for unquestionable proof, that the 
wonders of Upper Egypt are not confined 
to the pyramids ; but that bolder and 
more beautiful efforts of architecture than 
any that Greece or Italy has recorded, 
were made by kings of whom we have 
never heard, and by nations of whose ex- 
istence these are the only traces, to illus- 
trate the most profound and consummate 
knowledge of the most useful and sublime 
of sciences. The ruined specimens of 
ancient architecture dispersed throughout 
Asia, both east and west of the Indus, 
are demonstrations no less powerful than 
those deduced from Egypt itself, of the 
eaily progress made by its inhabitants in 
the arts which embellish society, if not 
in the sciences, which constitute its no- 
blest boast. But the rapture and asto- 
nishment which these objects excite give 
way to the worthier emotions of zeal and 
solicitude to make them instrumental in 
ascertaining the truth of history — in en- 
larging its bounds, or correcting its er- 
rors. The stupendous remains of former 
ages, discovered in various provinces of 
our Indian empire, have opened, to num- 
bers of our learned countrymen vast fields 
of reasoning, and new roads to historical 
knowledge. The architectural ruins vi- 
sible throughout the whole of Persia are 
doubly interesting from their connection 
with Greek and Roman history, and with 
so many of the facts recorded in . Scrip- 
ture. Of these, the most remarkable, 
with reference to writings sacred and pro- 
fane, are the ruins of Babylon and of Per- 
sepolis. The description and delineation 
of those of the latter city have employed 
the pen or pencil of many modern travel- 
lers, who, unanimously agreeing as to 
their awful magnificence, are divided 
about the period to which their founda- 
tion should be referred. But what has 
most exercised the wonder of oriental 
scholars and antiquarians, is the unknown 
character of the inscriptions found upon 
sundry fragments of these ruins. This, 
though more lately traced on decayed 
buildings in many other parts of the Per- 
sian empire, has obtained the name of 
the Persepolitan, or arrow headed cha- 
racter! from its resemblance to the barb 
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of an arrow, and from its having been 
first detected, and most largely, at Perse- 
polis. Some persons have seemed wil- 
ling to imagine, * that the sculptures and 
edifices by which this country is distin- 
guished may be ascribed to the period 
during which Persia was governed by the 
princes of the Sasauian dynasty, thus 
bringing them far within the Christian 
era. Others refer them to a much high- 
er antiquity ; at least, if the probable 
date of the inscriptions can afford a clue 
to the origin of the ruins. Inscriptions 
may often, indeed, be more recent, but, 
when regularly placed, they cannot be 
more ancient than the walls to which 
they belong. It is a curious though well- 
known circumstance, which the reader 
will find stated in Mr. Kinneir’s admira- 
ble Memoir on the Geography of Persia, 
that the greater number of the tricks of 
which Babylon was built . and which are 
every day dug out by the Arabs, have 
each of them an inscription in the Perse- 
politan character (p. 279 of Kinneir’s 
Memoir). Yet Babylon, from the days 
of Alexander, or rather from the founda- 
tion of Ctesiphon and Selcucia, had gra- 
dually fallen into ruins, between five and 
six centuries before the victory of Arta- 
xerxes over Arduan, and the consequent 
establishment of the house of Sasau. 

From inscriptions on edifices, almost 
equally with those on medals, a safe and 
steady light has been thrown upon the 
transactions of ages past. It is there- 
fore to some better motive than to mere 
antiquarian zeal, that we must attribute 
the surprize, regret, and disappointment 
with which our most profound oiietital 
scholars have contemplated the mystery 
involved in these hitherto impenetrable 
characters, of which innumerable collec- 
tions have been found at Fasa, Murghab, 
Persepolis, Babylon, and on many other 
spots of Persia. 

Pychsen, Lichtenstein, Grotfend, and 
others, have vainly attempted to unravel 
them. It is extremely curious, and, in 
our opinion, rather melancholy than in 
the least consolatory to the pride of Eu- 
rope, to be assured that the most learned 
Persians of the present day are equally 
ignorant as the Europeans themselves of 
the subject of these inscriptions. Sir 
Gore Ousley, who remained almost four 
years in the country, took every possible 
means to obtain from them the much 
wished-for key to that mysterious cha- 
racter. With a liberality more likely to 
he praised than imitated, he offered a re- 
ward of 2,0001. to any native, Guebre or 
Mussulman, who could decipher the in- 
scriptions, hut without the smallest suc- 
cess ; not even a conjectural alphabet 
having been produced in that period, at 

• See Edinburgh Keyiew, No. 51. 


all worthy of comparison with the alpha- 
bet of Grotfend. Yet it is provoking to 
know (by an Arabic inscription on the 
walls of Persepolis) that so late as five 
or six centuries back, priests of Zoroas- 
ter, aud other learned natives, could 
translate the contents of these inscrip- 
tions, and explain them in the vernacular 
idiom of the country. 

A hope is nevertheless now entertain*, 
ed, that a clue may have been already 
discovered towards the elucidation of 
this tantalizing subject. It appears, that 
in two distant parts of Asia, two inscrip- 
tions have been recently found, in the 
Perscpolitan or arrow-headed character, 
engraved on the same substance with 
other languages . 

The first of these is mentioned 
by the late Dr. Buchanan, in his ac- 
count of the Syrian Christians, esta- 
blished on the Malabar coast of the 
great Indian peninsula, near Goa. Ten 
or eleven brass tablets which he saw at 
Goa, contained inscriptions in a charac- 
ter which he concluded to be Indian, and 
were presumed to be grants of land or 
privileges to the first Nyriau settlers. On 
the back of one of them there was a long 
inscription iu the Perscpolitan character. 
Now, as the fiidian character must, of 
course, he soon deciphered, aud as there 
is strong reason to think that the Persc- 
politan on the same tablet, must be a 
translation of its contents, we are not 
too sanguine, probably, in hoping, that 
the unknown quantity may be arrived at, 
through the medium of that which we 
are likely soon to know. 

The second discovery to which we have 
alluded, is the union, on the same stone, 
of the arrow-headed character with the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic, found at Shush 
(Susa) by the Hon. Robert Gordon, who 
was attached to Sir Gore Ousley's embas- 
sy. In an open court, annexed to the 
prophet Daniel’s tomb at Susa, lies a 
block of dark Egyptian marble, about 
three feet long, of an irregular form, and 
very finely polished. Three sides of it 
are sculptured. On one there are five 
rows of hieroglyphics ; on another two 
rows of hieroglyphics, and the remainder 
of it filled with a beautiful inscription in 
the Persepolitan character j and on the 
third side, an inscription in the same cha- 
racter, now nearly effaced. What the 
original destination of this stone may 
have been, must now remain a matter of 
research or conjecture for the learned 
orientalists of Europe. From the native 
Persians all hope is vain ; they are per- 
haps, the worst antiquaries in the world; 
calling every sculptured substance which 
they do not understand by the idle name 
of “ Talisman.** 

From the above additions to those ma- 
terials for experiment, of which the 
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learned world have been before possessed, 
it is natural to hope, 1. that we shall ar- 
rive at the solution of those far-famed in- 
scriptions at Babylon and Persepolis, to 
which it is impossible to assign a later 
origin than that of the Asyrian empire, 
and whose characters it is difficult not to 
consider as the types of a language more 
ancient and more diffused than any, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the Sanscrit, with which we 
yet are conversant. 

2. From this approach to the acquisi- 
tion of a common measure between the 
Indian language to which we can readily 
find access, and the hieroglyphic, to a 
discovery of whose mysterious attributes 
so many generations have in vain aspired, 
there is surely some plausible giound for 
anticipating a speedy development of this 
grand enigma of antiquity, so necessary 
to set the human mind at rest, upon the 
real amount of our obligations to a people, 
whose country has been the reputed foun- 
tain of whatever science flourished in 
Europe, and of whatever religion was 
professed by its most civilized inhabitants, 
from the very dawn of history to the 
spreading of the Christian faith. 

From the extension and establishment 
of the British empire in India, Europeans 
have derived a more perfect knowledge 
than they ever yet attained to, of the 
condition, past and present, of the 
eastern world. But its inhabitants owe 
to Englishmen the far weightier benefit of 
a sensible improvement in that condition; 
peace, and justice, and industry, now reign, 
where tyranny and beggary, and hopeless 
desolation, a few years since, composed 
the whole texture of the government, and 
were written deeply in the soil itself. 
The military and civil servants of Great 
Britain in Asia have given a new charac- 
ter to diplomacy, to conquest, and to le- 
gislation. The men of talent at the head 
of our Asiatic missions, (and scarcely any 
hut men of talent have been so employed) 
have uniformly rendered their local op- 
portunities subservient to the cause of 
elegant or useful literature : even the 
officer has chosen, as his relief from mili- 
tary labour, the cultivation of those arts, 
and the pursuit of those studies, by which 
the mischiefs inseparable from the fairest 
exercise of his profession might be most 
effectually moderated or repaired. Geo- 
graphy, poetry, mythology, statistics, 
political, military, and natural history — 
there is not a branch of human learning 
from which one or more of our distin- 
guished countrymen iu India have not 
gathered some valuable fruit ; nor a 
gleam of light discernible in the Eastern 
sky, which has not shone, through their 
paeans, upon this hemisphere. 

Sir Gore Ousley has brought home, and 
placed upon the staircase of his house, in 
jbruton-street, several .of the sculptured 


marbles of Persepolis, amongst, which are 
inscriptions in the arrow-headed charac- 
ter, and in the highest state of preserva- 
tion. These, through the liberality of the 
possessor, are always accessible to the 
curious and learned ; and the free exhi- 
bition of them must greatly facilitate re- 
search, as nothing is more likely to occur 
than an occasional inaccuracy iu copying 
inscriptions, of whose character and lan- 
guage the traveller is ignorant, and as the 
slightest inaccuracy may often prove fatal: 
to the most diligent investigation of an 
European student, who has not the origi- 
nal of the defective transcript to refer to. 
These marbles may therefore be consi- 
dered a fair and valuable acquisition to 
the English orientalist, and as giving the 
distinguished collector a title to the- 
thanks of every man of letters in Asia 
and in Europe. 

INDIGO. 

A Calcutta paper has the following ar- 
ticle on certain new arrangements relat- 
ing to the Indigo Trade : — 

“ We have abstained hitherto front 
noticing certain resolutions, recently en- 
tered into by the Calcutta houses of 
agency on the subject of their Indigo 
concerns, because we had reason to be- 
lieve, that the measures to which those 
resolutions pointed were still under de- 
liberation, and we apprehended, that any 
pi cniature or imperfect statement might 
produce erroneous impressions, and might, 
probably, he the cause of unnecessary dis- 
quietude to many individuals, who might 
conceive their interests likely to suffer 
by the arrangements iu contemplation. 
Those arrangements, however, having 
now, as we understand, been fully di- 
gested and matured, and a printed report 
of the same, circulated to the out-sta- 
tions, we no longer feel ourselves under the 
same restraint, but proc eed to lay before 
our readers, the following succinct view 
of the object and provisions of the pro- 
posed plan, which, we have reason to 
believe, is correct and authentic. 

“ It appears, that, for some years prior 
to the year 1814, the average annual pro- 
duce of Indigo, throughout the Bengal 
provinces, had been short of seventy-four 
thousand factory maunds, a quantity 
considerably more than adequate to the 
demands of the Europe market, (after 
reserving the small proportion required 
for Asiatic consumption,) as was evident 
from the stock of Indigo on hand in the 
Company’s warehouses, having progres- 
sively increased from year to year. In 
the season 1814 the cultivation was sud- 
denly and almost universally extended, 
chiefly by the addition of new works to 
the factories already in existence ; so 
that, although the season was, in most 
parts of the country, considered to be a 
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very unfavourable one, the produce was 
augmented to 102,524 mauuds. In the 
present year a still further extension has 
taken place ; and from a comparison of 
all the returns which have hitherto been 
received from the different factories, 
there is reason to apprehend that the 
total quantity coming into the market 
cannot be much leas than 120,000 maunds, 
and would, in all likelihood, have been 
100,000 maunds, had the early expecta- 
tion of the season been realized. This 
increase of the produce has not been 
counterbalanced by any corresponding 
increase of the consumption ; for, in the 
year 1814, not withstanding the extraor- 
dinary demand occasioned by the suddeu 
opening of the whole continental market, 
the quantity cleared out from the India 
House did not exceed the ordinary annual 
average by more than 15,500 maunds, 
and was actually less than the quantity 
imported into Great Britain from all porta 
of the Bast Indies during the same pe- 
riod. The prices, moreover, obtained at 
the Company’s sale in May last, were 
lower by about fifty per cent, than those 
obtained at the May sale of the preceding 
year, although, up to that time, no part 
of the supeiabundaut produce of 1814 
had yet found its way to the Europe 
market, but the scale of supply conti- 
nued as before. 

“ For over-trading* of every descrip- 
tion, there is a certain remedy in the 
natural course of events ; but the opera- 
tion of that remedy is more or less easy, 
according to circumstances. In those 
commercial concerns, which require but 
little capital to be invested in dead stock, 
or in which the dead stock employed can 
be readily converted to other purposes, 
the process is comparatively simple : the 
first loss arising from mi overstocked 
market is submitted to, the sufferers 
withdraw from the trade, and seek em- 
ployment for their capital in some other 
direction. But it is very different in cases 
like that of the Indigo manufacture in 
this country, or of the sugar establish- 
ments in the West Indies, which cannot 
be carried on but by means of an appara- 
tus, constructed at great expense, and ap- 
plicable to no other use. In such cases, 
an overflow of produce, and a consequent 
decline of prices, are uot immediately 
followed by a proportioned curtailment in 
the scale of production : each individual 
finds himself encumbered with a dead 
stock which lie cannot sell, and is loth to 
sacrifice ; he engages therefore in a strug- 
gle for its preservation, the contest lasts 
for years, all the parties implicated suffer 
severely, till at length the means of the 
poorer competitors begin to fail, and by 
the ruin and dereliction of one establish- 
ment after another, the trade reverts, in 
time, to its natural level, those only sur- 


viving whose fortunes are competent to 
stand the intermediate ordeal. 

“ The first object proposed by the re- 
solutions of the mercantile body, is to 
endeavour to accelerate this remedial pro- 
cess, and, at the same time, to mitigate 
the severity of its operation, by provid- 
ing a fund lor the present relief of those 
proprietors of Indigo factories, who arc 
only induced to carry them on, because 
they can find no market for their dead 
stock. By means of such a fund, it is 
conceived that many lfidigo concerns 
might be immediately withdrawn from 
the general Competition, which would 
otherwise struggle on for years, but 
which would not the less certaiuly be* 
abandoned in the long run, after having 
ruined their proprietors, and, probably, 
many of their competitors. 

“ This fund it is proposed to raise by 
the contributions of those who will 
chiefly benefit by its operation. In the 
first place, an abatement of twenty per 
cent, is to be reserved on the appraised 
valuation of the factories tendered lor 
abandonment. Secondly, it is proposed 
that every planter should contribute, 
either in money or in kind, five per cent, 
from bis gross annual produce. And 
thirdly, the agents are to contribute 
twenty per cent, from the annual commis- 
sion earned by them, on sales and ship- 
ments of Indigo. 

“ The disposal of the abandoned facto- 
ries is reserved for the regulation of a 
committee, and will be determined, in 
some measure, by the circumstances of 
each particular case ; but it is in all 
cases understood, that they are to be 
withdrawn, at least for a certain term of 
years, from the purposes of Iudigo manu- 
facture. 

“ No application for permission to 
abandon any factory to the fund can be 
received after the 31st of October, 
1816. 

“ With respect to the mode of ap- 
praisement, the disposal of the quick 
stock and outstanding balauces, &c. there 
are various details, which it would be 
foreign to our purpose now to enume- 
rate. 

“ The value of the factories likely to 
be abandoned, cither now or at the expi- 
ration of the ensuing season, in as far as 
the same have yet been ascertained, is 
computed to amount to about 18,00,000 
rupees ; and those factories are estimated 
to yield an annual produce of above six- 
teen thousand maunds of Indigo. The 
above sum, it is calculated, would be 
paid off by the fund, in about three years 
and a half, Other factories, however, 
besides those already reported, will pro- 
bably be tendered for abandonment after 
the fund shall have been permanently 
established. 
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44 A considerable reduction of the cul- 
tivation at the remaining factories is also 
considered indispensable, in aid of the 
main plan. For this, however, no fixed 
rule can be universally applied in the 
present season, the advances, in most 
parts of the country, having already com- 
menced. The matter, indeed, must be 
eventually regulated altogether by the 
exigency ofciicumstances; for the object 
of the whole plan, is merely to bring 
hack the scale of production to a level 
with the highest estimated demand for 
consumption. But, assuming the average 
rate of that demand to hi/ equal to se- 
venty-five or eighty thousand maund.s per 
annum, a i eduction of little more than 
one fourth of the present cultivation, in 
addition to that likely to be given up by 
the abandonment ot factories, would, 
probably, be sufficient for the purpose in 
contemplation. 

44 No new factories nor vats arc to he 
built, nor any factories that have been 
already abandoned for moie than one year, 
to be tevived ; nor is any aid to be given 
to the cultivation ot Indigo, at auy such 
new or revived factories, until the pur- 
poses of the fund shall have been finally 
accomplished. 

44 The Committee are vested with a 
discretionary power, to charge the fund, 
for a limited time, with an allowance 
(not to exceed, in any case, two hundred 
sicca rupees per mensem,) for the relief 
of individuals who may be reduced to 
temporary distress, by the operation of 
the proposed arrangements.** 

ST. HELENA. 

The following notice respecting the 
island of St. Helena, is from a French 
pen : — 

This island is twelve or thirteen 
leagues in circumference ; the approach 
to it is frightful : at first sight it appears 
to be a mass of bare and arid mountains ; 
those that border the shore, resemble 
enormous calcined rocks. A few culti- 
vated spots are, however, to he seen on 
the sides of some of these mountains, 
where there are situated some houses 
of a dazzling whiteness. 

In rounding the island, to reach the 
anchorage, a side view is had of the bat- 
teries, in the erection of which advantage 
has been taken of the protruding angles 
of the rock, aud of the signal-posts on 
the brow of the mountains. The coast is 
easy of access, and vessels can ride along 
as dose as may be desired, avoiding, how- 
ever, the currents that drive on shore 
with great violence. 

Before reaejhing the Company’s esta- 
blishment, opposite which is the anchor- 
age, you are stopped by a small fort, 
which obliges you to send a boat ashore. 

The principal station of this little co- 


lony is situated between two very lofty 
mountains, that leaves a space between 
them iu the form of a funnel. The first 
buildings that are seen are the governor’s 
residence and the church, surmouuted 
with a tower which serves as a light- 
house. 

This handsome little town is built in 
Jhe midst of a grove, and at the north is 
'terminated by a large building of an ele- 
gant structure, that now serves as an 
hospital. The sea-shore, in this quarter, 
is bordered with trees of a beautiful ver- 
dure, which form the public walk. 

The inhabitants of St. Helena are in- 
quisitive, affable, and cannot be exceeded 
iu their hospitality to strangers. They are, 
in general, of finer complexions than the 
Europeans, and the women do not cede 
in beauty to any but those in the Isle 
of France, where ugliness in this sex is 
almost unknown. 

At the period I visited this island, two 
thousand men w as the number calculated 
capable of bearing arms, and from this 
data an idea may be farmed of the gene- 
ral population, which will appear pro- 
digious, if the nature of the country and 
its circumscribed extent he considered. 

The anchorage is excellent, although in 
an open roadstead, with soundings of 
twelve, fifteen, and even thirty fathoms. 
At that depth the distance from the land 
is inconsiderable. The settlements are 
in greatest number toward the west, and 
are seen, on leaving the island for that of 
Ascension. 

Notwithstanding the unsightliness and 
apparent dreariness of the mountains, the 
English have opened several handsome 
stone roads iu this island, which establish 
a ready communication in every direction. 

It appears from Mr. Haekluyt’s account, 
that in the year 1592 the island of St. 
Helena was inhabited only by one man. 
The ship Edward Bonaveuture, Captain 
Lancaster, on its return from India, 
touched there that year, which is related 
as follows : — 44 The ship Was brought to 
anchor at St. Helena, where we found 
an Englishman, a tailor, who had re- 
mained fourteen months on the island. 
Ten men, who had been sent ashore in 
the boat, hearing some person singing 
within a chapel, concluded that it was a 
Portuguese, and pushing open the door 
found the tailor sheltering himself from 
the heat of the sun. But the sudden en- 
trance of so many people at once, greatly 
alarmed the poor man, who had not seen 
a living soul for fourteen months preced- 
ing. At first he took them for Portuguese, 
but afterward, discovering that they 
were Englishmen, and several of the 
number his own acquaintances, he was so 
overjoyed, that what between excessive 
fear and sudden joy, he, to our great 
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sorrow became distracted, and died on 
our arrival in the West Indies. In St. 
Helena we found forty goats, which had 
been dried by him, and, for want of 
other apparel, he had made himself two 
suits of goats' skins, with the hairy sides 
outwards, like the savages of Cauada.” 

VACCINATION. 

A foreign journal contaius the follow- 
ing details relative to the progress of vac- 
cination in different parts of the globe 

“ The English ambassador at the court 
of Ispahau announces, that the presump- 
tive heir to the crown, and fifteen of his 
suite, hare been vaccinated with matter 
brought from Europe, and that this sa- 
lutary practice is daily making progress 
in the city of Teheran. 

“ Doctor Scott has vaccinated forty 
thousand persons on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, and the operation had complete 
success with all the patients. 

“ The Negroes alone present some 
anomalies, which are attributed to the 
constitution of their skin. It has been 
necessary with them to repeat vaccination 
five times.” 

The following advertisement, copied 
from a Bombay paper, will have some 
novelty for the European, reader. It af- 
fords, among other things, an example of 
what appears to be common among the 
Hindoos, the fact of the name of a 
deity (Sumboonatli) borne by a man : — 

“ Sumboonatli Calla and Valliram 
Jasvantroy, having agreed to sell to 
Fratnjee Nasserwanjee and J amsetjee Jec- 
jeebhoy, Parsees, apiece of vacant ground, 
within the town walls, near the Borah 
lane, which they had given to them in 
charity, by Katerand Luckmeboy, and 
Sobagboy, the widows of Koroomul 
Multaney, deceased $ if any person or 
persons have any claim or demand there- 
on, they are hereby requested to make 
the same known to the said Framjee 
Nasserwanjee and Jamsetjee Jeejeeb- 
lioy, within fifteen days from the date 
hereof, otherwise they will be precluded 
therefrom. — (Signed) Narronsinoy, for 
Framjee Nasserwanjee, and Co.” 

“ THE NEWS.” 

“ The News,” a Sunday newspaper, 
some time remarkable for the part taken 
by its editor in the affairs of the Princess 
of Wales and Lady Perceval, and now 
chiefly distinguished from a little herd of 
malignant publications, which disgrace 
the Sunday-press of London, (Sunday 
commanding a still lower race of pur- 
chasers than any other day in the week) 
by a certain flippancy, united ,, with 
the common* feature of vulgarity, has 
lately' become the, occasion of a little 
sparring between the editors of some of 


the newspapers in India. One of these 
gentlemen having treated liis readers 
with certain extracts from “ The News,” 
another thought proper to disparage the 
matters produced, by asserting, on the 
authority of a witness lately from Eng- 
land, that “ The News” is printed only 
for the public-houses in and about Lon- 
don.” The following is one of the many 
smart paragraphs which we have observed 
in the India papers, occasioned by this 
fracas : — 

“ By the above ship, (the Indian Oak,) 
a few numbers of an Opposition weekly 
paper, called “ The News,” have been 
received, but which, being printed exclu- 
sively for circulation at public houses 
in and about the metropolis, are filled 
with stories about the Exile of Elba, 
which our readers would not have pa- 
tience to get through ; and would, in all 
probability, accuse us of want of attention 
were we to copy, for we do not pretend 
to do more, in laying the few extracts, 
worthy of attention which follow before 
the public, which are taken from the Go- 
vernment Gazette Extraordinary.” 

EASTERN SCHOOLING. 

From a French Paper. — We must hail 
with delight the project of an establish- 
ment which tends to teach quickly young 
girls to sew, embroider, mark lineu, &c. 
This establishment is to be held at the 
ancient College des Grassins, Rue des 
Amandiers, near St. Genevieve. They 
have adopted the Lancastcrian method. 
It has been long known in France, but 
we made little use of it ; it is in the high- 
est perfection in England, from whence 
we have, in a manner, received it again. 
In the Rue St. Jean de Beauvais, at the 
ancient college des Sisreu, a school for 
boys is formed on the same plan, which 
does wonders. They learn to read, to 
write, to count ; one master teaches at 
the same time above three hundred boys, 
by raedns of little tutors or monitors chos- 
en among the cleverest of the boys. It is 
certainly a sight worth seeing, and every 
one who arrives from the country ought 
to put in bis memorandum-book this in- 
stitution, as one of the sights most wor- 
thy his attention. Nothing is more in- 
genious than the mechanism of this me- 
thod. There is a full detail of it in a 
little volume, which is sold at Mr. Colas', 
bookseller, Rue Bourbon, St. Sulpice. 
The school for girls is not less curious. 
Imagine a large room, well aired in the 
summer, well warmed in the winter, two 
hundred girls are placed teu upon a form, 
ranged by the side of each other.— There 
are twenty benches, two of which form 
a class, and in the classes they, learn to 
sew, gather, hem, draw threads, and to 
do open work, make buttori-bolps, sew 
on buttons, to cross-stitch, fcnit, plait, 
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and mark Where is the husband who 
is not enchanted that his wife should 
know how to sew on buttons, to mark, 
and to stitch his frill ? We often lose 
our linen, and why ? because it is not 
marked ; — by the method of our school, 
all the young people know how to 
mark from an A to an X upon the shirts 
and cravats. By this* means you have 
no fear of losing any thing, or at least 
the fear will not be so great, and every 
thing is in order. As there are mo- 
nitors for the boys, there are moni- 
tresses for the girls. These half-mis- 
tresses are taken from the classes. The 
schoolmistress gives a lesson, which the 
monitresses repeat, and make the others 
learn. Emulation is established, it is 
who shall work the quickest and the best. 
The work is inspected instantaneously. 
Every girl lias an apron which she leaves 
at the school, and which is left to the 
care of the schoolmistress. These aprons 
are placed upon the seat of each girl be- 
fore the work is distributed, and they are 
replaced when the work is done. Every 
scholar is furnished with a thimble, a 
needle, thread, and every thing that is 
necessary for work. There is a pair of 
scissars among three girls, these scissars 
are hung to the table or desk before the 
pupils by a string, long enough that all 
three can use them. The girls learn to 
read and write by the same method of 
instruction. In three or six months they 
are able to assist their parents, or, if they 
are old enough, to enter into the ma- 
nagement of the house. In London 
there are schools of this kind which have 
much good*. But in this respect Paris 
will soon vie with all the towns of Great 
Britain. In the school for boys all the 
orders are verbally given : but in the 
school for girls they are given by signs, 
the general movements are executed at 
the sound of a little bell, and if they 
speak it is in a whisper. The College des 
Grassins is not yet begun, but it will not 
be delayed. It will be a benefit to the pa- 
rish, to the town, and to France, as 
one foundation will be followed by others. 
Thus what is good is not lost to us. The 
elementary institution will spread itself. 
These methods are renewed from the 
Greeks, the Egyptians, the Indians, the 
Arabians. Every hint comes from the 
East, and there may, be seen in the 
King’s Library, in the third book, a note 
that may satisfy amateurs. 

WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

The Second Part of Ormerod’s His- 
tory of Cheshire is now ready for deli- 
very, and may be had of the publishers, 
Messrs. Lackington and Co. Finsbury- 
square, or of those booksellers by whom 

* See NjMr London Publications, Art. Education , 


the names of the subscribers were ori- 
ginally received. The third part will be 
published January 1, 1817. 

Part VIII of Lodge’s Portraits of Illus- 
trious Persons was published on the 27th 
of August. The publishers do not hold 
themselves liable t() complete any sets 
which may become imperfect in conse- 
quence of delay in claiming the parts upon 
publication. Part IX will be ready in 
November. 

On the 1st of January, 1817, will be 
published, the first number of a new ma- 
gazine (to be continued quarterly) entit- 
led, The British Journal and Quarterly 
magazine, embellished with portraits of 
public characters, views, &c. in the first 
style of engraving. This publication will 
he conducted in the most liberal manner 
in point of expense, will be marked by 
many new features, and possess a supe- 
rior elegance of form and appearance. 
The journal of occurrences (that primary 
consideration in a magazine) will be com- 
plete, and considerably full ; and the mis- 
cellaneous part will contain original com- 
munications from distinguished writers. 
The aim of the publishers will be to pre- 
sent a work of the magazine class truly 
worthy of the time, and of the patron- 
age of refined and well-informed readers 
of cither sex ; and it is presumed, that 
to persons resident abroad, as well as to 
many others, its quarterly period of pub- 
lication will, on many accounts, obtain 
for it a decided preference. There are 
numerous magazines already before the 
public ; hut each is, in fact, adapted to 
a peculiar circle of patrons ; and it is be- 
lieved, that there yet remains at least one 
circle not entirely satisfied, and which 
may possibly find its wishes realized in the 
British Journal and Quarterly Magazine. 

A general History of the County of 
York, by Thomas Dunham Whittaker, 
LL.D. F.S.A. Vicar of Whalley, and Rec- 
tor of Heysham, in Lancashire, is prepar- 
ing for publication. 

The new edition of Neuman’s Spanish 
and English Dictionary is in considera- 
ble forwardness, and will, it is promised, 
contain above twenty thousand'new arti- 
cles, and several thousand modern words, 
many of which are not to be found in any 
English or Spanish dictionary hitherto 
published. 

A catalogue of Books, with their sizes 
and prices, published since September 
1814, to the present time, will appear 
about the end of the month. 

The Rev. Thomas Rees will soon pub- 
lish, in a duodecimo volume, a transla- 
tion of the Cracovian Catechism ; to which 
will be prefixed, a Sketch of the History 
of the Unitarian Churches of Poland, for 
whose use it was 'composed* 

Mr. G. Jackson, of Islington, has in 
the press, a new and improved system of 
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Mnemonics, Or Two Hours Study in 
the Art of Memory, illustrated by many 
plates. 

Mr. Robert Fellows, of St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, has in the press, a History of 
Ceylon, from the earliest period to the 
year 1815, with characteristic details of 
t^e People. 

Memorial Sketches of the late Rev. 
David Brown of Calcutta, with Sermons, 
&c. are printing in an octavo volume. 

Mr. T. Dibdin is preparing for the 
press, the posthumous dramatic pieces of 
the late Mr. Benjamin Thompsou, accom- 
panied with a copious memoir, in two 
octavo volumes. 

Tlie Rev. John Bruce, of Newport, is 
printing Juvenile Anecdotes, designed for 
the moral and religious instruction of the 
rising generation. 

Mr. Matthew Gregson, of Liverpool, 
is printing, in a small folio volume. Frag- 
ments of the History of the County of 
Lancaster, with uumerous engravings. 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter, of Bath, 
proposes to print, in a quarto volume, 
with suitable embellishments, Annals, and 
a Topographical Survey of the Parish of 
Sheffield, or Hallamshire, with many 
original biographical and "bibliographi- 
cal notices. 

A translation of the Antiquarian Tra- 
vels in Italy of the learned French ar- 
chaeologist M. Milliii, is preparing for 
the press. 

Mr. Starratt has in the press a work 
on the science of Chess, one part of 
which was originally written by a late 
Duke of Brunswick Lunenbcrg. 

Mr. A. Bccket, whose sketch of a plan 
for the relief of the People was submit- 
ted to the late Mr. Pitt, has for some time 
been engaged in perfecting that plan 
under the title of Public Prosperity, &c. 

The Rev. Sir Adam Gordon will soon 
publish, a revised, corrected, and enlarged 
edition of Sermons on the Homilies of 
the Church, in two octavo volumes. 

^ *• 

NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 


AGRICULTURE, 

The Farmer's Magazine, a periodical 
work, exclusively devoted to Agriculture 
and Rural Affairs. Published quarterly. 
No. 67, price 3s. 

BOTANY. 

Flora Tunbrigenais ; or, a Catalogue 
of Plants growing wild in the neighbour- 
hood of Tunbridge Wells, arranged ac- 
cording to the Linnean System, from Sir 
J. E. Smith's Flora Britannica. By T. F, 
Forster, F.L.S. &c. Illustrated by three 
coloured plates. Crown 8vo. 9s, bds. 

DIVINITY. 

A Sermon, preached at the parish 
church of Wakefield, July 4, 1816, at the 
annual meeting of the Wakefield District 
Committee to the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge. By the Rev. C. 
Bird, M. A. Rector of High Hoyland. 
Price Is. 6d. 

An Apology for the Ministers of the 
Church of Englaud, who hold the doc- 
trine of Baptismal Regeneration, in a tet- 
ler addressed to the Rev. George Stanley 
Faber, B.D. in consequence of the misre- 
presentations of their opinions contained 
in his sermons on regeneration. By 
Christopher Betheli, M.A. Dean of Chi- 
chester. 2s. 

Practical and Familiar Sermons, de- 
signed for parochial and domestic Instruc- 
tion. By the Rev. Edward Cooper, Rec- 
tor of Hamstall Ridware, and of Yoxall. 
Vol.4, 12wo. 5s. bds. 

Sermons by Thomas Snell Jones, D.D, 
Minister of Lady Glenorchy's Chapel, 
Edinburgh ; printed at the desire of the 
congregation. 8vo. 10s. 6d. lids. 

A Defence of the Doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Atonement, as maintain- 
ed by the Church of England : in an ad- 
dress to the inhabitants of St. Albans, 
and its vicinity, occasioned by a pamphlet, 
entitle^, a Letter to Trinitarian Chris- 
tians, by W. Marshall, Minister of the 
Unitarian Chapel, St. Albans, Herts* By 
the Rev. Thomas White, M. A, Minister 


ARTS (PINE). 

The Lakes of Lancashire, Westmor- 
land, and' Cumberland, delineated in 
forty-three engravings, by the most emi- 
nent artists, from drawings. By Joseph 
Farington, R.A. With descriptions,, his- 
torical, topographical, and picturesque, 
the result of a tour made in the summer 
of the year 1816. By Thomas Hartwell 
Horne. Elegantly printed, with a co- 
loured map. Proof impressions 121. 12s. 
4to. 81, 8s. bds. # _ t . 

* The Life and Studies of Benjamin 
West, Esq. President of the Royal Aca- 
demy, prior to his arrival in England. 
By John Galt. Large paper 15s. 8?o, 
7s. bds. 

Asiatic Jejuni.— No. X. 


of Weibeck Chapel, St. Mary-le-bone. 
Is. And a smaller edition for distributing, 
price 9d. or 8s. a dozen. 

A Letter respectfully addressed to the 
Rev. Thomas Gisborne, % reply to his 
Letter to the Lord Bishop MOlc&cester, On 
the British and Foreign^ Bible Society. 
By the Rev. H. Marriott, Hector of Cla* 
rerton. 2s, * 

EDUCATION. 

Manual of tbe System of the British 
and Foreign School Society of London, 
for teaching Reading, Writing, Arithme- 
tic^ and Needlework, in thtt ^jMnentary 
Schools, 8vo. 6s. bds, <gjr„ with the 
Needlework, 10s. Cd. , v „ ; 

Vol.ii. s fi 
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. HISTORY, 

Historical Memoirs of Barbara and its 
Maritime Ppwer, as connected with the 
Plunder of the Seas ; including a Sketch 
of Algiers, Tripoli, ‘and Tunis, the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Inhabitants, and 
the various Attacks made upon them, 
particularly that of .Emperor Charles V., 
1541 ; of England, 1635 aud 1670 * of 
France,' and the Bombardment of Algiers 
under Du Quesne, 1683 ; and of Spain, 
1775 and 1784. To which are added, an 
Estimate of the Present State of Defence 
of the Barbary Coast, and the Original 
Treaties made by King Charles' II, 1662 
(and since repeatedly renewed) with Al- 
giers, Tripoli, and Tupis. 18mo. 2s. 
6d. sewed, with a coloured View of the 
City of Algiers. 

The Annual Register ; or, a View o( 
the History, Politics, and Literature, for 
the Year 1807, being the Seventh Volume 
of a New Series. 8vo. 11. boards. 

LAWS. 

A Compendious Abstract of the Public 
Acts, passed Anno 1816, with Comments, 
Notes, and a copious Index, by Thomas 
Walter Williams, of the Inner Temple, 
Esq. Editor of the Quarto Digest of the 
Statute Law, Williams* Justice, &c. &c. 
12mo. 3s. hoards. 

LEGISLATION. 

Incontestable Proofs, from the Inter- 
nal Evidence, that S. W. Nicholl, Esq. 
is not the Author of a Vindication of Mr. 
Higgins, from the Charges of Corrector 
(although, Mr. Higgins attributes it to 
him). In a Letter addressed to Earl 
Fitzwilliam. To which are added, some 
Observations on Mr. Higgins* Evidence, 
taken before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, respecting the Asylum of 
York. 2s. 6d. 

Report from the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, appointed to in- 
quire into the Education of the Lower 
Order* in the Metropolis, with the First,’ 
Second, Third, and Fourth Report of the 
Minutes of Evidence taken before the 
Committee. Ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed. To which are 
subjoiued, an Addenda, and a digested 
Index. 8vo. 15s. boards. 
t The Edinburgh Review and the West In- 
dips ; with Remarks on the Slave Regis- 
try Bill ; Observations on the Pamphlets 
of Messrs. Stephen, Macaulay, &c. In 
Forty tetters, addressed to the Editor of 
the Glasgow Courier. The first twenty 
letters of this work, which appeared in 
the Glasgow Courier, contain the parti- 
culars Of Hodge’s case— the conduct of 
Governor Elliot-*- the general plan of 
the Reviewers— their disgraceful and 
dangerous condua — an account of the 
Slave Registry MU— Its policy— neces- 
sity— British legislation in it uncon* 


stitutional and unnecessary — fatal con* 
sequences of those proceedings — reli- 
gion — treatment of women and children 
—of the sick and aged — the labour, food, 
clothing, lodging, and protection of the 
slaves— imminent danger of the colonial 
establishment, and observations on the 
delusions, fabrications, and misrepresen- 
tations of the colonial enemies. The ad- 
ditional Letters in the volume contain 
some interesting information concerning 
the late occurrences in the West Indies, 
and the ultimate views ^of the Colonial 
enemies — Debates in Parliament, June 
19th — Speeches of Mr. Wilberforre and 
Brougham, with remarks thereon — the 
Trade, Population, and Crops of all the 
Colonies till the latest period — the Crops 
of 1791 and 1815— the true state of AfrU 
can Slavery and the Slave Trade, with 
observations thereon, and. the couduct of 
the chief Managers of the African Insti, 
tution, as connected with that quarter of 
the world — some Remarks on the Geo, 
graphy of Africa — the course and termi- 
nation of the Niger, the Gir, and the 
Zahir, Ac. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

MEDICINE. 

Surgical Observations being a Quar- 
terly Report of Cases in Surgery. By 
Charles Bell. Part .1, illustrated .by' 
plates. The object of this Work is to 
illustrate the Principles of Surgery by 
Observations made in a Public Hospital 
and in a School ef Anatomy, where every' 
thing is open to inspection, and where, 
consequently, the statements are made 
in the presence oif many observers. The 
Author does not intend to publish more 
than Three Volumes of Cases. These he 
hopes will embrace the whole Practice of 
Surgery, and supply a Book of Reference 
for the History of Surgical Diseases, and 
tiie uiiuujte Account of Symptoms. 8vo. 
6s. sewed. 

A Memojr on the Cutting Gorget, of 
Hawkins : by Antonio Scarpa. With an 
Engraving. To which i3 added, a Bio- 
graphical Account of J. B. Carcano Leone,* 
Professor of Anatomy in the University 
of Pavia. Translated from the Italian by 
J. H. Wishart, Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, Edinburgh. .'Bvo* 5s. 
sewed. ’ * * 

MUSIC. 

Albyn*s Anthology ; or, a Select Col- 
lection of the Melodies and Vocal Poetry, 
peculiar to Scotland and the Isles, hither- 
to unpublished. Collected and arranged 
by. Alexander Campbell, Author of the 
History of Poetry in'Scotland, a Journey 
through different Parts of Scotland. &c.‘ 
Vol. I, folio, ll. Is. boards. 

novels. .* 

The Days of Harolde* a Metrical Tate* 
by John B, Rogers, 8vo, 12s. boards* 
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■ Chronicles of an Illustrious House, or 
the Peer, the Lawyer, and the Hunch- 
back, by Anne of Swansea, 5 Vols. 12mo. 
II. 7s. id. boards. 

The Orphan of Tintern Abbey, by Mrs. 
Zelgenhirt. 3 Vol. 15s. 

Faith and ‘Fiction, by Eliz. Bennet. 5 
Vol. II. 7s. fid. 

Brougham Castle, by Jane Harvey. 2 
Vol. 10s. 6(L 

• The Spinster's Journal, an Answer to 
the Bachelor's Journal, by a Modern An- 
tique. 3 Vol. 16s. 6d. 

Matilda,. or the Barbadoes Girl, by the 
Author of the Clergyman's Widow, 
dec. 4s. 

Lairds of Glenf^rn, or Highlanders of 
the* 19th century, by Mary Johnston. 2 
Vol. 10s. 6d. 

Sons of St. David, a Cambro British 
Historical Romance, by Griffiths ap Grif- 
fiths, Esq. 3 Vol. 15s. 

‘ Hermione, or the Defaulter, by Caro- 
line Scott. 2 Vol. 10s. 6tl. 

Mary and Fanny, by Juvenis, 4s. 

Original of the Miniature, by Selina 
Davenport. 4 Vol. 11. 2s. 

PHILOSOPHY (NATURAL). 

A Practical Essay on Chemical Re- 
agents,* or Tests ; illustrated by a Series 
Of Experiments : calculated to show the 
general Nature of Chemical lie-agents ; 
the Effects which are produced by the 


Action of these Bodies the particular 
Uses hr which they may be applied, its 
the various Pursuits of Chemical Science j 
and the Art of applying them successfully. 
By Frederick Accum, Operative Chemist. 
12mo, 8s. boards. 

Elements of Mechanical and Chemical 
Philosophy. By John Webster. Illus- 
trated by numerous wood-cuts. ' 8vo. 
10s. boards. 

POETRY. 

Waterloo, and other Poems. By J. 
Wedderburne Webster, Esq. 8vo. 5s, 
6d. sewed. 

, The Lyre ; a Collection of two hundred 
and twenty of the best Song9 in the English. 
Language : and of singing at convivial Par- 
ties and the Theatres with Approbation. 
To which are added, a few Words of Ad- 
vice on convivial Singing, by Thos. Rees, 
late of the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden j 
and a Glossary. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. boards. 

TRAVELS. 

The Emigrant’s Guide, or a Picture 
of America : exhibiting a View of the 
United States, divested of democratic 
Colouring, taken from the Original, now 
in tlie Possession of James Madison, and 
his Twenty-one Governments. Also, a 
Sketch of the British Provinces, delineat- 
ing their native Beauties and superior 
Attractions. By an Old Scene Painter. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The following is the Appendix to the 
First Report of the Bombay Auxiliary 
Bible Society, given last month. The 
contents will be found exceedingly inte- 
resting 

To Major Wilton, commanding H. M. 

1 1th Regt. Light Dragoons . 

Sir. — >1 am directed by the committee 
of the Bbrabay Auxiliary Tract Society 
4 to inform you that they have at present a 
Stock of English Bibles and Testaments 
to distribute, and they request to know 
from yoh if any, and what number, of 
those books are required by the men of 
the corps under your command — which, 
by their desire, Will be immediately sup- 
plied upon kour application to me. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, your very 


Obedient servant, 

(Signed) N Wade, 
See. to the Bombay AUx. Bib. Soc. 
^Bombay, 24th Nov. 1813. 

To the Rev . N. Wade, Secretary to the 
v Bombay Auxiliary Bible Society. 

Sir,-r-I have been favoured with your 
letter of this date, .and request you will 
offer my best thanks to the committee tor 
Ahe information 5 : and that l st$l esteem 


myself obliged by yotfi- directing the dpi 
livery of twelve Bibles and as many Tes^ 
taments, for the use of the artillery 
corps Under my command. 

I hare the honour to be. Sir, your most 
obedient servant, 

(Signed) J. Grifpith, 
Lieut. -Col. commanding Artil. 


Bombay, 2bth Nov. 1813. 

To the Rev. N. Wade, Senior Chaplain, 
tyc. $c. . ’ , 

Sir,— l have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 23d 
ultimo, and beg yon will assure the com- 
mittee of the Bombay Auxiliary. Bible So- 
ciety, that their liberal .offer 01 a distri- 
bution of Bibles to H. M. 17th dragoons 
could not fail to be highly acceptable, and 
has been duly appreciated. 

As a great part of the regiment is com- 
posed or Roman Catholics, amongst whom 
the Latin version of thd Scriptures, as ex- 
plained by priests of their own persua- 
sion, is alone in ose, a proportion.^ ten 

S ir troop, making in all one hntlAl'ftd Bi- 
es, will, 1 conceive, be amply sufficient 

for the edification of our Protestant Sol- 

•• 
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' If* therefore, the above number of Bi- 
bles can be supplied to us, without en- 
croaching too much on the laudable boun- 
ty of the society, I shall feel happy in the 
opportunity of making an early distribu- 
tion of them, and, at the same time. 
Consider myself individually hououred by 
the commission. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, 

(Signed) N. Wilson’, 
Maj. commanding 17 th Lt. Drgs. 
Ruttunpoor Cantons , 3 d Dec . 1813. 

To the Rev . N, Wade t fyc. 8fc. 5fc. 

Sir,— During my absence in the Dec- 
can, on duty, some time in November 
last. Captain Eldridgc, then in command 
of the European regiment, received an 
official communication from you to my 
address ; whereby be was informed, by 
diiection of the Bombay Auxiliary Bible 
Society, that they then had a stock of 
English Bibles and Testaments to distri- 
bute,— and requested to know if any, and 
what number, of those books were re- 
quired by the men of the corps. 

I am sorry your obliging letter on this 
subject should have remained so long un- 
answered, which, however, I beg to as- 
sure you, has been partly owing to acci- 
dent. 

Should any of those books still remain 
undistributed, 1 should be extremely ob- 
liged by being favoured with a dozen of 
each, for the use of a school to be esta- 
blished in the regiment immediately. If 
more could be spared, au equal number 
could, 1 am confident, be distributed to 
advantage in the corps. 

•I have the honour to be. Sir, your most 
obedient servant, 

(Signed) J. A. Wilson, 
Maj. commanding Europ. Regt. 
Town Barracks , 22d April , 1814. 

To Major J . A. Wilson y commanding 
Bombay European Regiment . 

Sir, — I am favoured with your letter of 
the 22d instant; and, agreeably to the 
wish expressed in it, l have now the 
pleasure of sending you’* dozen English 
Bibles and Testaments, for the use of the 
school about to be established in the regi- 
ment, and likewise another dozen of each 
to be distributed as you please amongst 
the men of the corps. 

, 1 have the honour to be, Sir, your very 
obedient servant, 

(Signed) N. Wade, 
Sec. to the Bombay Auxil. Bib. Soc. 
Bombay > 24 th April , 1814. 

To Lieutenant-Colonel Kingscote , com- 
manding H.M.2d Bat. 56/A Regt. 

Sir, — 1 hare now the pleasure of send- 
ing you, by desirewf the Bombay Auxili- 
ary Bible Society* twenty-five English 
Bibles and fifty Testaments, for the use 


of the raeh in your regiment. The com- 
mittee regret they cannot famish the 
number of the former, as mentioned in 
your memorandum — at present, their 
stock being nearly exhausted ; but, • as 
soon as they can procure a fresh supply, 
you shall receive the number you require. 

1 have the honour to be. Sir, your very 
obedient servant, 

(Signed) N. Wade, 
Sec. to the Bombay Auxil. Bib. Soc. 
Bombay , 7th Nov . 1814. 

{Copy.) 

Most illustrious Sir, — On the 26th of 
December I received the copies of the 
sermon preached by the Rev. Henry Mar- 
tyn, and the plau of the Calcutta Auxili- 
ary Bible Society, together with the letter 
which you addressed me. 

In the first place, 1 return thanks for 
the distinction and attention with whirti 
you treat me; and, in answer to the 
subject of the above-mentioned letter, I 
reply, saying, that the Romish church 
has always acknowledged the utility which 
resulted to its members from possessing 
and meditating on the sacred writings : 
— for this reason, in the primitive ages, 
the Greek and Hebrew texts were trans- 
lated into Latin ; and if, after the Latin, 
language ceased to be common, the trans- 
lations were not numerous, the reason is 
very evident, — since it is quite certain, 
that, in order to a translation being per- 
fect, it is not sufficient to be acquainted 
with the two languages ; it is besides ab- 
solutely necessary, that the translator 
should understand and feel the work 
which he translates, in order to render 
it faithfully in a translation ; which be- 
ing difficult, generally speaking, is much 
more so with respect to the translation of 
the Bible, the sense of which is in many 
laces obscure, and in some incompre- 
ensible. It was from a consideration of 
the great difficulty of making accurate 
translations, that the Romish church dis- 
approved frequent translations of the 
whole of the sacred text, but never pro- 
hibited the translation of some passages, 
proper for the edification of the faithful ; 
neither did she prevent translations being 
made from the Old and New Testaments, 
provided that proper notes were made 
upon the difficult passages, giving them 
the same sense Which was given to them 
by the ancient fathers. In a word, the 
Romish church, seeing that the faithful 
were discouraged from charity , and that 
already they have not the same respect for 
those books as was entertained for them 
by tbe Christians of the primitive ages, 
saying, as St. Augustine said to God, be- 
fore he read them, ** Dent, lumen cordis 
mei l Lux tua 9 hon tenebra mete loyuen- 
tur mihi. Sana eculos meat, et congou- 
deem lucl — it proved to be better, 

in the time of ardent disputation, net t* 
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give food to the curiosity of turbulent 
spirits, who sought to find in the scrips 
tures, not the words of God, but proofs of 
systems which every one framed accord- 
ing to his fancy and, in proportion as 
this party spirit began to subside, there 
were learned men in all nations, who, 
knowing the spirit of the church, were 
not afraid of making translations of the 
Bible : nevertheless, my only fear in this 
respect is, lest the translation of Calcutta 
should not be entirely accurate, with re- 
gard to the idiom of tlie Portuguese lan- 
guage ; but this might be obviated, 
should the society be willing to re-print 
the Portuguese translations, winch have 
been made in Portugal ; or at least cor- 
rect, from the translation — a copy of 
which I could send to the society, if it 
should be desired : and I apprize you 
that there is a Portuguese translation, 
made by a Portuguese Jew, in India, 
which contains many notable errors, and 
which, 1 suppose, cannot be unknown to 
your society. 

With respect to the translation of the 
Bible into the language of Canara, which 
you propose to me, it appears to me to be 
absolutely useless; since the Canarese 
Christians do uot know how to write or 
read, the Canarese language, except in 
the Roman character. The Gentoos only 
write the Canarese language with its pro- 
per alphabets, and they make use of words 
which the Christians do not understand. 
Moreover, the language of these latter is 
a mixture of different languages, and all 
of them who can read at ail the Canarese 
language, can read and understand Por- 
tuguese ; whence it results, in my judg- 
ment, that so difficult a translation would 
not be of considerable utility ; — as a 
proof, with regard to the catechism which 
i ordered to be translated by several 
priests, the best versed in tbe language of 
the country, each made use of different 
words and phrases. That you may per- 
fectly understand the inutility of such ah 
eaterprize, it will be sufficient to inform 
you, that even at Goa the Christians of 
the islands speak differently from those of 
Balsette, and each of them differ from the 
language of the Christians of Bardez ; 
and I apprehend that there are not half a 
dozen Christians in Goa who are able to 
read fluently papers written with the pro- 
per character with which the Gentoos 
write the Canarese language* It may he 
added, that very few of tbe women of 
Canara can read either the Portuguese or 

tMrAWD language. 

I bare communicated with sincerity all 
that l know with respect to the subject 
which gave rise to your letter, and 1 re- 
main, with a desire for many opportuni- 
ties to prove that I am, Sir, your faithful 
and very bumble servant, 

, (Signed) Manoel, Abp. of Goa. 

# 00 , if A Jwwary, 1913. 


To the Ben. Mr . Gwen, Secretary to the 
Bible Society, London. 

Reverend Sir, — It Is with the sincerest 
gratification I communicate to you, for 
tbe information of the parent society in 
London, that the European community 
of this settlement, influenced by the same 
beneficent motives which prompted their 
brethren in your quarter of the world, 
have instituted an Auxiliary Bible Society 
at Bombay, in the month of June last, 
■which, by the assistance of the Almighty, 
and the superintending blessings of his 
providence, may, I pray diffuse the light 
of Cliristiau Revelation through these im- 
mense and uncivilized regions, which 
have hitherto been immersed in darkness 
and idolatrous superstition. In thus 
communicating to you, reverend Sir, the 
establishment of this society, I have also 
much pleasure in adding, that, in conse- 
quence of the exemplary interference of 
the Right Hon. Sir Evan Nepean, our 
highly respectable governor, seconded by 
the other gentlemen of this presidency, 
the grand project under consideration 
promises to fulfil the laudable objects of 
its institution. The donations toward s i t 
have been hitherto liberal, and I have 
every reason to anticipate a great in- 
crease. indeed, a work of such vast irn- 
portance as the promulgation of the glo- 
rious truths of Christianity throughout 
the East, cannot but be supported and 
patronised by every true Christian, to 
whatever particular sect or denomination 
he may belong. 

The Bible Society of Bombay wjll be 
conducted on the same liberal principles 
as distinguished the parent society in 
England. No particular creed will be laid 
down for the observance and instruction 
of the pative Christians of Uindostan; but 
the plain unsophisticated doctrines of 
Christianity, as originally delivered by 
its gracious Founder, and subsequently 
enlarged by his disciples, will be alone 
promulgated: a precaution, which we t 
have found it the more incumbeut upon 
us to observe, since tbe natives of this 
country, and tbe Hindoos in* particular, 
have manifested a considerable degree of 
alarm, and uneasiness in regard to the ex- 
tent And nature of our views ; which, 
however, on au explanation of ottr inten- 
tions, I have reason to think, have been 
happily dispelled,— and we shall of coarse 
be cautious not to excite these apprehen- 
sions, but to leave the holy Bible to work 
its own reformations, generally and par- 
ticularly, among tbe native Christian po- 
pulation of India. , 

From tlie representations of our bre- 
thren at Calcutta and Columbp t t am 
alto happy to team that their exertions 
have been attended with the same brue r 
tidal consequence ; and that fbe whole 
plan may succeed to the glory of God Al- 
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fidelity and the salvation of man, is my 
sincere wish and nfbst fervent player. 

Any communication you njay be in- 
duced to make on this important subject 
will be gratefully received by the society, 
and duly acknowledged by, Kev. Sir, » 
Your very obedient and faithful servant, 
(Siirned) N. Wade, 
Sec. to the Bombay Auxil. Bib. Soc. 
Bomba//, 10 th Dec. 1813. 

To James Hallet , Esq. Judge , fyc. fyc. 
' 7'annah. 

Sir,— The Committee of the Bombay 
Auxiliary Bible Society, understanding 
that there are many respectable Portu- 
guese natives on the island of Salsette, 
and particularly at Tannah, who arc ex- 
tremely desirous of procuring translations 
pf the holy Scriptures in that language, 
and hating at present several copies of 
them to distribute, they have directed me 
to forward a few to ycju for that purpose. 
As the chief object of this institution is 
the eirculation of these sacred volumes, 
and disseminating the light of divine 
truth amongst our Christian brethren ou 
this side of India, the committee feel the 
greatest confidence in your aiding and as- 
sisting them, as much as is in your 
power, in so charitable and praiseworthy 
an undertaking ; and I now, by their de- 
sire, have the pleasure to send you twen- 
ty copies, — and should you be of opinion 
^fiat a greater number could be usefully 
disposed of, they .shall be immediately 
supplied upon your application to me. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, your very 
obedient servant, 

fSigned) N. Wade, 
Sec. to the Bombay Auxil. Bib. Soc. 
Bombay, 8fA Nov. 1814. 

Copy of a Translation of a Letter fgom 
the Governor of the Bishopric of Co- 
chin to the Superior of the Roman Ca+ 
tholics in Oylon. 

Kiev* P. Superior and Vicar General Joa- 
auira de Monroy, — Last December 1 let 
your reverence know, that the reason of 
iny not having sent an answer about the 
Bible, uras because I did not receive the 
answer of the most excellent and reve- 
rend archbishop primate of the Orient, 
whom I have consulted. Now, as I have 
received it, 1 answer you as follows : — 

It was to he defeired, that, instead of 
•the New Testament about which you 
dWfce me, the version of Father Antonio 
Pereira should be reprinted ; for that 
translation is an accurate one in the Por- 
tuguese language : nevertheless, I fed no 
difficulty In allowing, that the translation 
of the New Tetthroent, transmitted to 
your reverence liy the Bible Society, 
'though it has sOnf& ihistahes of the true 
fjqtaffiing, be dijtributcd amongst the 
Christians. / 

I cannot give ah entire approbation to 


the" said translation, for the following 
reasons:— Firstly, because* it is in a most 
corrupt Portuguese language secondly, 
because the style is very low, apd less 
suitable to the majesty of the holy Scrip- 
tures — thirdly, because it does not de- 
clare exactly the sense of the holy Scrifh- 
trres fourthly, because in some places 
it is very different from the versions of the 
best translations in French, Spanish, and 
Portuguese. 

Your reverence must present this' my 
answer to the Bible Society, as also’ the 
reason of the delay j for, in so consider- 
able a point as the translation of the 
Bible, I could resolve nothing without 
consulting first the most excellent arch- 
bishop primate of the Orient, chief and 
head of the Catholic religion in India and 
in the whole East. Neither on this Ma- 
labar coast is there a learned person to be 
consulted, as there is iu Goa. 

1 am your Reverence’s most humble 
Servant, 

(Signed) F. Manuel de J<>aquim Navy. 

Gov. of the Bishopric of Cochin* 

Tutucorcen, 25th Feb. 1814. 

To the Rev. N . fVade , Secretary to the 
Bombay Auxiliary Bible Society . 

Sir, — With reference to your letter to 
the judge and magistrate, of the 8th inst. 
calling on him to aid the Bombay Auxili- 
ary Bible Society iu their laudable under- 
taking of disseminating the light of divine 
truth among the Portuguese inhabitants 
of this island, and forwarding* for that 
purpose twenty copies of the Portuguese 
version of the New Testament, for dis^ 
tribution among the most respectable of 
our Christian brethren, — I have the ho- 
nour to inform you that the whole num- 
ber so sent have been disposed of, and 
further to add that as many more could 
be profitably presented in a similar man- 
ner. 

With a view to this circumstance I am 
induced to signify the same to you, in or- 
der that as many copies more as can be 
spared by the society may.be forwarded 
to me for distribution in this island. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, your very 
obedient servant, 

(Signed) George F. Cham hr, 
Registrar in Charge. 
Tannah Court of Adaulut , 

22d November, 1814. 

To George f. Chamier, Esq. Registrar of 
the Court of Adaulut, Tannah.* 

Sir,— I was favoured with your letter 
of the 22d November last. In which yon 
mention that a still greater number of 
Portuguese Testaments than those for- 
merly sent could be usefully disposed of 
amongst the Portuguese inhabitants of 
Tannah and Salsette. I have now the 
pleasure, by the desire of the Committee 
of the Bombay Auxiliary Bible Spciety, of 
forwarding to ycte twe&tf^toNBdpittef 
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the* New Testament in that language, for 
distribution amongst them ; and to re- 
turn you the thauks of the committee for 
your aid and ready acquiescence in pro- 
moting the views of the society. 

I have the 'honour to be, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, 

(Signed) N. Wade, 
Sec. to the Bombay Auxil. Bib. Soc. 
Bombay , 1 7th December, 1814. 

. To Theodore Forbes , Esq. Mocha . 

Sir,— Some months ago an Auxiliary 
Bible Society was formed at Bombay, 
with the sanction and approbation of the 
right bon. the governor, and a liberal sub- 
scription entered into for its support, 
by several gentlemen of the settlement. 
The object of this institution is the cir- 
culation of the holy Scriptures amongst 
the native Christians on this side of In- 
dia, in Arabia, and also in other parts of 
the* eastern world, in the languages of 
the country ; and for this purpose the 
committee have directed me to transmit 
to you a few copies of the Bible in the 
Arabic tongue, in the hope that you will 
assist them in so laudable and praise- 
worthy an undertaking as the circulation 
of the Scriptures, and disseminating the 
knowledge of divine truth amongst the 
natives of Arabia. With this letter you 
will receive a box containing twelve Ara- 
bic Bibles ; but should you be of opinion 
that a greater number might be usefully 
disposed of in that country, they shall be 
immediately forwarded upon your appli- 
cation to the committee. 

1 have the honour to be. Sir, your very 
obedient servant, 

(Signed) N. Wade, 
Sec. to the Bombay Auxil. Bib. Soc. 
Bombay , 12 th March , 1814. # 

Mocha , 15M Sept. 1814. 

Sir, — I have had the honour of receiv- 
ing your letter of the 12th of March lastf, 
along with a box coutaiuiug twelve Ara- 
bic Bibles, forwarded to me for the pur- 
pose. of being distributed amongst the 
natives. I beg leave to assure you that 
it would afford me the greatest pleasure 
to promote, by every means hi my power, 
the laudable objects which have led to 
the institution of the Bombay Bible So- 
ciety. In this country, however, the ob- 
stacles to the dissemination of Christian 
knowledge are peculiarly great, and in- 
deed, in my humble, opinion, altogether 
insuperable. The Arabs, as you are, no 
doubt, well aware are amongst the most 
bigotted of Hie followers of Mahomed ; 
and their bliud veneration for their mis- 
taken faith is such, that they regard both 
the professors pi Christianity, and the di- 
vide truths don tabled in the holy Scrip- 
tures, as objects of their greatest con- 
tempt and execration* 


I have as yet only distributed two of 
the Arabic Bibles, but should there be 
auy probability of a greater number be- 
ing usefully disposed of 1 shall not fail to 
inform you thereof. 

I have requested my agents, Messrs* 
Forbes and Co. to put down my namq for 
a subscription of a hundred Rupees to 
the Bombay Bible Society, . 

I Irave the honour to be, Sir, your most 
obedient servant. 

(Signed) J. Forbes* 

To the Rev. N . Wade, Secretary 
to the Bombay hible Society . 

Fulham , May 7th , 18 f 4, , . 
My dear Sir Evan, — Having on the I4tll 
inst. received the duplicate of yours, of 
the 16th of August 1813 (the original 
of which has not yet arrived) 1 laid that 
part of it which respects the formation 
of the Bombay Auxiliary Bible Society bc r 
fore the committee of the British and 
foreign Bible Society, at their meeting of 
yesterday : and the result was, a unani- 
mous resolution on their part, to present 
your newly- formed society with a donation 
of jgiOOO. I therefore avail myself of the 
earliest, opportunity to communicate, to 
you tliis intelligence, and to request that 
you will desire your Treasurer to draw 
for that amount on Joseph Reyner, Esq. 
of Mark Lane, Londou, at thirty days 
sight. 

As opportunities will soon occur of for- 
warding to you our tenth report , I forbear 
enlarging upon the wonderful success with 
which divine Providence has blessed our 
institution, and the many prospects which 
are now opening upon it ; on regions on 
which it either has not yet entered or has 
hitherto enjoyed but a partial and limited 
operation. 

I need scarcely say, after such a grant 
as that which I have, announced, how 
greatly our committee rejoiced in the for* 
marine of the Bombay Auxiliary Bible 
society. In conveying, my dear Sir Bran, 
the. expressions of their cordial ackuowt 
ledgements for the encouragement vybitih 
you gave to the establishment of t be' so* 
ciety, and the liberality with which -yon 
have contributed to its funds, 1 should 
omit to fulfil a material part of my duty, 
if i did not assure you in, the strongest 
terms of our committee’s determination 
to maintain a friendly intercourse with 
the “ Bombay Auxiliary Bible ’Society,’* 
and ' to promote its exertions in diffusing 
the light of the scriptures on the western 
side of the peninsula of India, by their 
zealous co-operatio% and their most, li- 
beral support. » 

I am, my dear. Sir Evan, your faithful 
friend .and servant* *- 

(Signed) JoH^jOwmr, 
Hit E*ceIiencyJhe Rkht HymtntraMrSie 
Evan Nepean^ Bart . 6fc. tyc. $c. 
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To the Might tit m. Sir Evan Nepean , 
Bart. President, Sfc, fyc. 

Right Hon. Sir — I am directed by the 
committee of the Bombay Auxiliary Soci- 
ety, to bring to the notice of your honour- 
able board, a subject that has been lately 
suggested to them by one of their own 
body ; a subject which they couceive to 
be highly laudable and praise-worthy, 
intimately connected with the object of 
their institution, and which, if supported 
by the countenance and protection of this 
government, they confidently hope, will 
ultimately tend to the happiness and mo- 
ral improvement of the numerous inha- 
bitants of Bombay. There are two 
classes of men on this island, who possess 
strong claims on those who are fully per- 
suaded of the beneficial effects of Chris- 
tian morality ; these are, such as are al- 
ready nominally Christians, and the un- 
converted Heathen inhabitants of this 
country. It may, perhaps, be advisable, 
at this time, merely to regard the first of 
s these, and to ask ourselves how they are 
to be most effectually served. Bombay, 
besides the upper classes of Europeans, 
contains a number of European soldiers, 
many pensioners of the Company's mili- 
tary and marine services, several marines 
and others connected with the country 
service, and a considerable proportion of 
the children of all these, some by Euro- 
pean, and others by native mothers. We 
may remark how few of these children 
have risen to fill any respectable or decent 
situation* Their parents are generally 
Ignorant, have many of them been driven 
to this country by their crimes, or vices, 
and, in general, have contracted ho many 
evil propensities, especially an excessive 
fondness for intoxicating spirits, that 
they have neither inclination nor means 
to pay the expence of their children’s edu- 
cation. The distance from the Fort, At 
whicKmost of them reside, would prevent 
them from availing themselves effectually 
of the means of daily instruction from 
the charity School, even if they were better 
inclined than they are to avail themselves 
of it. It is melancholy to observe the 
early habits of intoxication, and of low 
profligacy, exhibited by mere boys of tills 
class. To disperse the scriptures among 
these men, is doing little, unless they be 
taught also to read and understand them. 
A, little reflection will, perhaps, convince 
anyone, that the earliest religious impres- 
sions made on young minds, are those that 
are made in the bosoms of their families, 
and from the month of a mother. Rut 
the footings of respect and reverence 
with which the warm infant mind turns 
to the instructions of a parent, can have 
no place here. The mother is often of 
no region, and seldom has any means 
of bittoitfng an acquaintance with even 


the first and plainest truth of religion. 
She is often profligate, and more likely to 
corrupt than to improve those who are 
near her. There are instances of such 
mothers breeding up their children as 
Mahometans, and others may be consi- 
dered as devoting them from their earliest 
years to prostitution. Some of them be* 
come.Roman Catholics; few, indeed, be- 
come respectable members of society. It 
is plain that it is not mere preaching 
that is to correct these evils. To bestow 
copies of scripture on such persons is 
often little less than a mockery of their 
condition ; a different remedy is to be 
sought ; the want of domestic instruction 
is to be supplied, and some kind of public 
school, under proper superintendance, set 
down in the midst of them, with one or 
more masters attached to it, according 
as the wants of the lower classes may 
require. 

The object, therefore, honourable Sir, 
for which the committee solicit the aid 
of government, is the establishment of 
such a school, in the Black Town of Bom- 
bay, for the purpose of instructing the 
children of Protestant Christians, (or of 
such others as may be disposed to avail 
themselves of its benefits), in reading, 
writing and accounts, and in the first 
principles of the Christian religion, it 
appears to the committee, that such an 
institution is not only not inconsistent 
with the plan of the original society, hut 
even, in a most eminent degree conforma- 
ble to the spirit of it, and in this country 
necessary to secure its efficiency ; and it 
is, Right Honourable Sir, in the full per- 
suasion of the necessity of such an insti- 
tution, and of the peculiar propriety of 
its being countenanced and supported by 
a society, founded like the Bombay Auxili- 
ary Bible Society, for the purpose of 
spreading a knowledge of pure Christia- 
nity, that the committee venture to hring 
the subject to the consideration of your 
honourable board. 

The funds of the society are, at present, 
too confined to admit of their contribut- 
ing so largely as they could wish, to such 
an undertaking, and therefore, it appears 
to the committee, that they are taking 
the best mode of forwarding the object 
they have in view, and rendering this hu- 
maue and truly charitable suggestion 
most effectually’ useful, by respectfully 
recommending it, in the strongest man- 
ner, to the favourable notice and liberal 
support of government. 

I have the honour to be, honourable 
Sir, your most obedient servant, * 
(Signed) N. WAD#, 

Sec. to the Bombay AuxiUBib. Sue. 

Bombay, %th 18U. 
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ABSTRACTS OF THE INDIAN UKHBARS. 


Tiie Delhi Ukhbars present an affecting 
description of his Majesty the Emperor's 
first visit to the tomb of his departed 
mother, the late Queen Dowager. On 
this occasion his Majesty read the fatihu , 
or prayers usually offered for the souls of 
the dead, and performed the other cus- 
tomary solemn ceremonies. 

Holkar’s family are stationary in the 
fort of Kungral, where they entertain 
daily conferences with their refractory 
officers. Of these, the demands increase, 
as time accumulates the arrears due to 
them, and heightens their necessities. 
They have inarched the whole of tlieir 
followers to a place named Setamoo, 
belonging to Baboo Joe Sindliiu, whence 
they declare that neither threats nor en- 
lreaties shall draw them until the whole 
of their pay be made good. John Baptiste 
is stated to have seized the fort of Mulhar- 
gurgli, having dispossessed Surwur Khan, 
the otficer who held it for Mecr Khan. 
The Jypoor papers state, that serious 
dissensions have arisen between the mi- 
nistry, which terminated in the departure 
of RaoCband Singh from the city. Umeer 
Khan liad marched towards Sunkur. Se- 
veral skirmishes had taken place between 
the Jypoor troops and those of the dis- 
contented chief Rajah Lai Singh, but 
from the weakness of both parties, had 
led to decisive results. Colonel Mahrab 
Khan, was encamped at a place called 
Balahoonuree ; from the proprietor of 
which he had exacted a tribute of 21,000 
rupees. The seriousness of Runjeet Singh's 
threats of invading Buhalwulpoor is now 
put beyond all doubt by his having set 
out on an expedition against that pro- 
vince. A vanguard of five hundred horse 
having been previously sent forward under 
the deewan, Bhowanee Dass, the main 
body of the army, commanded by the 
Rajah in person, after having laid in a 
supply of twenty days* provision, com- 
menced its march on the 16th of February. 
It moved along the right bank of the 
Sutluj, and on arriving at its halting 
place, on the 20th, was opposed by a 
body of the enemy's horse, which was 
soon put to flight by the horse artillery. 
Our letters leave Runjeet in the act of 
crossing the Sutluj, on the left bank of 
which Buhalwulpoor is situated. He 
still, however, professed his willingness 
to accommodate the dispute, upon the 
Nuwaub’s agreeing to discharge his arrears 
of tribute, and was probably induced to 
adopt this moderate line of policy, in 
consequence of the great defects of his 
commissariat, and starving condition of 
the army. The Nuwaub’s measures proved 
that he was not very anxious by con- 
cession to avert the storm ; for he had 
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stationed troops iff every favourable si- 
tuation, and sunk all the boats which 
might favoured the transportation of the 
invading force. Shah Shujahu Muluc is 
still in the Kishtwar, where he has been 
joined by the principal landholders.— Cal- 
cutta, April 11 thy 1816. 

Though the following intelligence is 
not recent (its date referring to the year 
1814), it comprises so many interesting 
particulars, as to entitle it to be preserved 
in this department of the Asiatic Journal . 

Some extraordinary alarm and the 
necessity of repose, have hitherto kept 
Runjeet Singh quiet in Lahore, the in- 
telligence from which place extends to the 
28th August. We now hear of lys visit- 
ing Umritsir. The ex-king- of Cabul, 
his guest and protegd, lately demanded 
permission to visit the holy shrine at 
Mecca. The permission was not ac- 
corded, but in politely dissuading Shah 
Shooja, the Rajah hints, that he shall 
have the pleasure of the king’s company 
to Umritsir. The rooted enmity between 
the Siklis and Afghans renders this pri- 
soner of state an useful instrument in the 
hands of Runjeet Singh, who wisely 
“declines parting with the orange until 
he has extracted the juice.” 

We have full details of visits of state. 
Instead of conferring titles, this prince 
pays all visitors in some tangible com- 
modity — three pieces of cloth to common 
persons, two horses and trays of cloths to 
people of some consequence, and ho- 
nourary dresses of seven pieces, with an 
elephant, caparisoned, to others more 
distinguished ; which last is the richest 
gift we see noticed. There is something 
just in this recompence to courtiers : 
promises would be of little value, smiles 
are matters of form, and the right of every 
one who approaches ; a gift is argent 
comptanti or the expense of the journey, 
and many a man in receiving a present, 
gets hia own again. 

The whole of the ruins surrounding 
Lahore, the Rajah has ordered to be 
levelled ; and as many ancient mosques 
are among the most durable and obstinate 
remains of the former splendour of this 
city, the Mahomedans have generally 
believed the report that his enmity has 
been directed against their religion, and 
not against the incumbrances which might 
afford shelter to an enemy. Pooncheh we 
suppose has surrendered to the Kaslimee- 
rian army, as some allusion is made by 
Runjeet Singh to the disgraceful desertion 
of the garrison. Additional reinforce- 
ments have been sent to Attock, &t>d the 
troops of Fulteh Khan had been in- 
creased at Peshawer, by the arrival of a 
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large detachment, wbfch is here called a 
second army, Runjeet Singh was dis- 
bursing large sums in the purchase of 
copper and gun-mctal. 

Tlie preparations for another cam- 
paign, and perhaps, too, the defence of 
the capital, now fully occupy his atten- 
tion, The materials of war collected by 
Indian chiefs are generally ill-assorted, 
clumsy, aud expensive articles ; we say 
expensive, comparing the price paid with 
the advantage or real efficiency gained. 
Of tjiis description must Rnnjeet Singh’s 
,'^OP stone shells prove. From accident 
alone they have acquired a reputation, 
and will, we suppose, long continue one 
of the impedimenta attached to a Hin- 
doostance park. The accidents we allude 
to happened in the forts of AllygurgU 
and Kanound many years since, during 
the reign of the late emperor Shall Alum. 
In the siege of Allygurli a stone shell, 
tailing within the principal apartments, 
slightly damaged the walls (the marks 
w ere lately visible) and wounded a female. 
The widow of Afra Stub Khan, who 
commanded in the fort, alarmed by the 
accident, immediately ordered the place 
to be surrendered. In Canound, when 
that fort was besieged by General Perron, 
a similar accident produced the like ef- 
fect. The reputation of stone shells was 
thus fixed mi a firm basis, and under the 
authority of these precedents may possibly 
endure for centuries in the west of India. 
To digress a little farther, there are few 
more entertaining narratives of a siege 
than that related iu the Seir Mutakhe- 
reeu, of a fort which was defended by the 
use of wooden artillery, and defended 
effectually, in one of Aurengzebe's cam- 
paigns in the Deccan. The commandant, 
whose name deserves to be enrolled in 
the records of glorious defences with the 
heroes of iSaguntum, Malta, Gibraltar, and 


Saragossa, was nearly unprovided with 
cannon, having only one or two defective 
pieces. The town was, however, a great 
mart for timber . The governor securing 
both the timber and the carpenters, gar- 
nished his ramparts with wooden fae 
smitten of cannon, and being fully sup- 
plied \viih most other requisites when the 
imperial army arrived, put a good face 
on the business. 

He did more too, for be kept the secret 
within his own walls, and the enemy 
respecting the number of his train, com- 
menced their approaches in due form ; 
and thus he had abundance of leisure. 
To continue, the labours of the Carron 
Foundery never produced more guns in a 
year than this man’s ingenuity did in one 
siege. Kvery piece as soon as fired be- 
came unserviceable, and was forthwith 
replaced by a new one. The balls from 
the imperial batteries were returned with 
the utmost facility, as however ponderous 
these were, our hero was able to supply 
pieces of any calibre, and send ricochet 
shot, selon lea regies, with more effect 
than his enemy. 

Thus he maintained a vigorous defence, 
to the astonishment and great displeasure 
of the opponents, who at length deter- 
mined to assault the place and carry it by 
escalade in open day. Having failed in 
some similar enterprizes, a neighbouring 
saint was piocurqd, who was to head the 
attack, and by the sanctity of his charac- 
ter to inspire the soldiers with greater 
zeal in a desperate cause. The holy man 
was raised ou a platform, and carried in 
the rear of the forlorn hope. Our go- 
vernor’s good luck still adhered to him. 
A shot from a wooden gun, when the 
procession was close to the walls, knocked 
down the saint, the party fled, delay en- 
sued, the siege was raised, and the com- 
mandant was covered with glory. 


STATE PAPER. 


The Convention between Great Britain 
and the United Netherlands, signed at 
Loudon on the 13th of August 1814, co n- 
•ists of nine articles, and two additional 
articles, of which the following is the 
substance : — 

Article 1. Great Britain agrees to re- 
store the Dutch colonics, with the excep- 
tion of the Cape of Good Hope, Demera- 
ra, Essequibo, and Berbice, to be dis- 
posed of in a Supplementary Convention. 

2 and 3. Great Britain cedes to the 
Netherlands the Island of Banca, in the 
Eastern Seas, in exchange for Cochin and 
its dependencies on the coast of Malabar. 
Tbe planes and forts in the respective set- 
tlements to be exchanged in the state in 
which they were at the signing of. the 
present convention. 


4. Grants the same privileges to the sub- 
jects of the Netherlands in British India aq, 
are granted to the most favoured nations. 
No forts to be erected in the Dutch settle- 
ments which are within the limits of the 
British sovereignty in Iudia, and only the 
number of troops necessary for the main- 
tenance of police to be maintained. 

5. The places to be restored on the 
American Continent to be given up within, 
three months ; those beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, witllin six from the date of 
the Convention. 

6. No persons in the places to be re- 
stored to be questioned for their former 
political opinions. 

7. The natives and aliens in the couiv* 
tries in which a change of sovereignty, 
takes place, aye -allowed six years.fer Ui# 
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disposal of their property, and retiring if 
they think fit. 

8. The Sovereign of the Netherlands 
engages to prohibit all his subjects, in the 
most effectual manner, and by the most ‘ 
solemn laws, from taking any share what- 
soever in that inhuman traffic, the Slave 
Trade. 

9. Stipulates for the ratification within 
three weeks, or sooner if possible. 

The first additional article stipulates, 
that to provide for the defence and in- 
corporation of the Belgic provinces with 
Holland, and also a compensation in vir- 
tue of the ninth article of the treaty of 
Paris, for the cessions made by Sweden, 
which Holland should furnish, Great 
Britain engages to defray the following 
charges : 

1st. The payment of one million ster- 
ling to’Sweden, in satisfaction of the claims 
aforesaid, and in pursuance of a Conven- 
tion executed with his Swedish Majesty’s 
Plenipotentiary to that effect. 

2clly. The advance of two millions ster- 
ling, to be applied in concert with the 
Prince Sovereign of the Netherlands, and 
In aid of an equal sum to be furnished 
by him towards augmenting and improv- 
ing the defences of the Low Countries. 

3dly. To bear, equally with Holland, 
such further charges as may be agreed 
upon between the said high contracting 
parties and their allies, towards the final 
and satisactory settlement of the Low 
Countries in union with Holland, and un- 
der the dominion of the House of Orange, 
not exceeding, in the whole, the sum of 
three millions, to be defrayed by Great 
Britain. 

In consideration of the above engage- 
ments, the Cape of Good Hope, Deme- 
rara, Essequibo, and Berbice, are ceded 
to Great Britain, but with condition that 
the Dutcli proprietors have liberty under 
certaiu regulations to trade with Holland. 
It is also agreed that Dutch ships may re- 
sort. freely to the Cape of Good Hope for 
the purposes of refreshment and repairs, 
without being liable to other charges than 
such aS British subjects are required to pay. 

Second additional article. — The small 
district of Bernagore, situated close to 
Calcutta, is ceded to his Britannic Majes- 
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ty, upon a payment of such snm anpualty 
to hfs Royal Highness, as may be consi- 
dered by Commissioners to be appointed 
by the respective governments, to be jtrit 
and reasonable. 

To the above Convention is added, a 
copy of that concluded on the same da)r 
between Great Britain and Sweden, by 
which the King of Sweden agrees to ac- 
cept twenty-four millions of livres in sa- 
tisfaction of his claim for the island of 
Guadaloupe, which his Britannie Majesty 
agrees to pay. 

There was also laid before Parliament 
the substance of a Convention signed on 
tbe 19th of last month, between the Ple- 
nipotentiaries of his Britannic Majesty, 
the King of the Netherlands, and the 
Emperor of Russia. This document states, 
that in order to compensate Russia for the 
cxpeuce incurred in delivering Holland 
and the Belgic Provinces from the power 
of the enemy, the King of the Netherlands 
has concluded a Convention, to which hit 
Britannic Majesty becomes a party. In 
consequence the High Contracting Parties 
engage : — 

1. The King of the Netherlands to take 
upon himself a part of the capital and 
arrears of interest to the 1st Jan. 1816, 
of the Russiau loan made in Holland by 
the house of Hope and Co. in Amster- 
dam, to the amount of twenty-six mil- 
lions of florins, Dutch currency $ the an- 
nual interest of which sum, together with 
an annual payment for the liquidation of 
the same, to be borne by the kingdom of 
the Netherlands ; and his Majesty the 
King of Great Britain to recommend to 
his Parliament to enable him to take upon 
himself an equal capital of (he said Rus- 
sian loan, viz. twenty-five millions of 
florins Dutch currency. 

2. The future charge to which their said 
Belgic and Britannic Majesties shall be re- 
spectively liable, to consist of an annual 
interest of 5 percent, on the said capi- 
tals, each of twenty-five millions, to- 
gether with a sinking fund of 1 per cent, 
for the extinction of the same ; the said 
sinkiug fund being subject, however, to he 
increased on the demand of the Russian 
government, to any annual sum not ex- 
ceeding 3 per cent. 


INDIA STATE AND OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

MADRAS. day of June next ensuing, any European, 

PttbNti bepartment . — In addition to of whatever rank, description, or country, 
the Government Xdvertiserfient, published who shall be discovered passing through 
on the 25th May, 1799, prohibiting the territories under this Presidency, 
Europeans, Of every description, from beyond fifteen miles from Fort St. George, 
passing through the Company’s dominions Without being furnished with a regular 
subject to this Presidency without a * passport, will betaken up and Confined 
tegular passport. The Right Honourable until the pleasure of governmexft shall be 
the Governor in Council is hereby pleased known. 

to gift notice, fhti from and after we 1st 2d~The only exception which the 

3F2 
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Right Honourable the Governor in Coun- 
cil has been pleased to make to the fore- 
going resolution, is in favour of officers 
commanding parties of his Majesty’s or 
the Honourable Company’s troops. 

3d — For the more strict execution of 
this order, notice is hereby further given, 
that a reward of ten pagodas will be paid 
to any person who shall take up and bring 
into the nearest garrison, any European 
deserter, or vagrant of any descrip' ion. 

4th — The following are the officers by 
whom passports will be issued, on ap- 
plication : 

By the Public Secretary to the Govern- 
ment, to persons not military. 

The Towu-Major, to military persons 
belonging to the garrison of Fort St. 
George. 

The Adjutant* General of the army, to 
allother military persons leaving the Pre- 
sidency. 

The Residents at Hyderabad, Poonab, 
Mysore, and Travancore, the several Col- 
lectors of Revenue, the Commercial Re- 
sidents residing at seaports, and Officers 
commanding military stations. 

Published by order of the Right Ho- 
nourable the Governor in Council. 

G. G. Krble, 

Sec. to Govt. 

Fort St. George, May 15, 1803. 
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Public Department.— It having been 
deemed necessary that a daily report 
should be submitted to the Right Ho- 
nourable the Governor, of the names, &c. 
of all European travellers arriving at or 
departing from this Presidency, either by 
sea or land, notice is hereby given, that 
from and after this date, all persons of 
this description, civil ns well as military, 
are expected, immediately on their ar- 
rival at Fort St. George, to report them- 
selves, either personally or in writing, at 
the office of the Town-Major ; specifying 
at the same time their intended place of 
abode during their stay at the Presidency; 
and at their departure they are expected, 
in like manner, to report to that officer, 
for his Lordship’s information. 

It is to he understood, that the above 
order is considered to be applicable to 
persons usually residing at Madras, who 
may proceed occasionally to any of the 
out-stations under this Presidency, the 
distance of which station from Fort St. 
George may exceed fifteen miles. 

Published by order of the Right Ho- 
nourable the Governor i.n Council. 

G. G. Keblf, 

Sec. to Govt, 

Fort St. George, Jan. 19, 1805. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


NIPAUL CAMPAIGN. 

Madras , March 5, 1816. — Sir David 
Ochtcrlony, with the centre of his army, 
marched from Bulwace on the 3d of Fe- 
bruary. 

The troops for the following day, en- 
camped at a small village, situated on the 
borders of the great Saul Forest, called 
Timora Bassa. No further movement 
was to take place until the 5th ultimo, 
that the engineers might have time for 
the erection of some field works, to serve 
as a depot. A party of deserters had ar- 
rived in camp from Muckwanpore, who 
reported that the garrison of that fortress 
was almost destitute of provisions. 

Great dissensions, it is said, existed in 
Khatmandco, amongst the several Sin- 
dahs, relative to the war in which the 
Rajah is about to engage. The celebrat- 
ed Omur Singli, whom all our readers 
will recollect for his display of bravery 
and military science in the late campaign, 
is said to be at the head of the party 
hostile to pacific arrangements. The Cal- 
cutta Government Gazette says, “ our 
information leads ns to believe, that there 
are means of entegjng the Nepaulese ter- 
ritory/ without approaching the strong 
holds in the Muckwanpore Passes, and 


that the neighbourhood affords space and 
accessible ground sufficient for a strong 
detachment to leave them on the right 
and left.” 

Should this information be correct, we 
shall daily expect, to hear of important 
operations, and of the most splendid re- 
sults. A small party of irregular horse 
had penetrated into the Saul Forest, and 
had returned without having seen an ene- 
my. They reported that the ground was 
extremely swampy. 

As our last account of the disposi- 
tions of the different divisions of this 
fine army, was rather incomplete, we 
here insert a correct return of the four 
brigades copied from the Bengal papers. 

1 st Brigade. 

Colonal Kelly, H.M. 24th regt. N. I. to 
command . 

Major of Brigade, Lieut. Casement, 
21st N. I. Brigade Quarter Mast. Lieut. 
Maxwell, Chumparun, L. I. 

Troops.— H. M. 24th, 1st batt., 18th 
division of the 1st and 2d batt., 21st regt. 
Chumparun, L. 1. 

2 d Brigdde. 

Lieut. Col. Nicol, H.M. 66th regt. to 
command. 

Major of Brigade, Lieut. Hay, of pk>- 
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neers. Brigade Quarter Master Lieut. 
Williamson, 8th gren. batt. 

Troops, — H. M. 6fith regt., 5th and 8th 
gren. batt. 1st batt. 8th and 2d batt. 18th 
N. I. 

3d Brigade. 

Lieut. Col. Miller, H. M. 37th regt. to 
command. 

Major of Brigade, Capt. Watson, 22d 
N. I. Brig. Quarter Master, Lieut. Aplin, 
of the pioneers. 

Troops,— H. M. 87th regt., 2d batt. of 
the 12th, 22d, and 25th N. I. 

4th Brigade. 

Col. Dick, 9th regt. to command. 

Major of Brigade, Lieut. Goad, 25th 
N. I. Brigade Quarter Master, Lieut. 
Purvis, 30<liN.l. 

Troops, — 2d batt. of tlic4tli, 8th, 9th, 
and 15th, and the right wing of the 1st 
and 30th N. 1. Lieut. Pickersgill, 24th 
N. I. is appointed Acting Quarter Master 
General. Capt. Cartwright, secretary to 
the Major General. 

Lieut. Ppintz, H. M. 17th foot, extra 
A. D. 0. to ditto. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon Rankin, Staff 
Surgeon to the Dinapore Division. 

Mr. Superintending Surgeon Gillman, 
ordered to join the Division. 

Lieut. Faithfull, 22d N. I. to do duty 
with the Pioneers, Capt. Lindsay to com- 
mand the Artillery. 

Of these brigades the 3d and 4th re- 
mained under the personal command of 
the Major General. The first, or right 
brigade, had formed under Colonel Kelly 
at Bhugwanpoor ; a post lying considera- 
bly to the eastward of the Bulwaee, near 
the bed of the Bhagmuthel river, and oppo- 
site the HnrrehurpoorPass. The second, 
or left brigade, was posted at Ramnug- 
ger, a town considerably to the West 
of Bulwaee, and opposite Shaomassci. 
Three thousand regulars of the Goorkah 
army were understood to have possession 
of the hills in advance of this Brigade. 

Letters of the 27th ultimo, from Al- 
mora, intimate that all was quiet in the 
province of Kumaon. 

March 12. — The passing of the Great 
Saul Forest without the loss of a man, by 
the centre division of General Ochterlo- 
ny*s Army, is a most propitious event, 
and holds forth the most promising pros- 
pects. It is difficult to understand the 
policy of the Goorkah Government in not 
having prepared the means of defending 
this formidable obstacle to an invading 
army j and we can reconcile this appa- 
rent impolicy of an intelligent enemy in 
no other way, than by supposing that the 
advance of the British army by that route 
was unexpected, and that the Nepaulese 
were taken by surprize. 

The last accounts from the army left 
Major General Ochterlony close to 


Muckwampore, but the heavy guns had 
been left at Simrora Basa. Scarcely an 
enemy had been seen in the route. The 
following are some interesting particulars 
of the passage of the forest. 

■ The place intended as a depot for grain 
having been strongly stockaded ; and the 
forest scoured iti various directions by 
parties of the irregular cavalry, and other 
scouts ; the 3d Brigade advanced on the 
morning of the 9th instant. — It carried 
with it only two six-pounders and some 
amount in guns. During nine miles, its 
route lay principally up the western bank 
of the dry bed of a rivulet, in the direction 
of N.N.E. It then suddenly struck off to 
the east, and ended in the bed of a dry 
torrent, whence the hills began to be vi- 
sible. The road now ran through a stony 
tract extending about two miles, and af- 
ter passing over a little hillock terminated 
in a small stream, named the Dodar ; in 
the channel of which the troops were or- 
dered to encamp. The march was four- 
teen miles in length ; and although the 
grass had been burnt and the thickets 
cleared by the pioneers, the troops suffer- 
ed some inconvenience from the total 
want of water in the forest, which annoy- 
ed the camp-followers, and retarded the 
bullocks and other beasts of burthen. The 
advanced guard reached its destination 
about one in the afternoon, and was soon 
joined by the main body of the brigade. 
The fourth brigade arrived about eleven 
o’clock of the following morning. Not 
an enemy was seen by either division. 

On the north bank of the nullah, in 
which the camp was pitched, about thirty 
yards high, stood the remains of a few 
huts burnt on the 8th by the irregular 
horse, forming the village of Beechiakoh. 
A stone house, with an inclosed area ad- 
joined, and would be stockaded to serve 
as a minor depot. Neither stockade, fort, 
nor village could be seen from the rising 
grounds overtopping the English encamp- 
ment. The grass had been fired in every 
direction, and the spread of the fiames as 
they stretched up the hills, is described 
as having been very picturesque during 
the obscurity of the night. The high road 
to Muckwanpore lay E.N.E. and that to 
Hetowrah N.N.W. It was generally re- 
ported, that the enemy had a strong de- 
tachment in a stockade, named Cheriah, 
about eight miles up the bed of the rivu- 
let, in which the army was encamped* 
Previously to reaching this stockade the 
army would have to go through the Che- 
riah pass, which, in ascent and descent, 
was about two miles in length, but easy 
of passage. The troops. are stated to 
have been in high spirits, and eager to 
meet the enemy. A camp folt&wer was 
slightly wounded by an arrow dn the neck 
during the march through the forest, and 
died a few hours afterwards. 
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Letters of the 12th, left Sir David still 
at Beech i ale oh. A Goorkah Vakeel had 
come into camp, and had been directed 
to join the Rai-gooroo, who was about 
twenty miles in the rear. 

Our advices from Ramnugur, the head- 
quarters of the left Brigade of the army, 
extend to the 12th instant ; and intimate, 
that orders had been issued for the move- 
ment of the troops in advance on the fol- 
lowing morning. The first considerable 
range of hills lay about twelve miles dis- 
tant from Colonel Nicols’s head-quarters. 

From Bhugwanpoor wc have no ac- 
counts later than the 10th. These state, 
that Colonel Kelly's fine Brigade would 
march towards the hills next morning. 

His Majesty's 17th regiment and seve- 
ral native battalions were posted at Con- 
ton, and would soon push forward in the 
direction of Bhootwul which is said to 
have been evacuated by the enemy. 

Catrutta, Feb, 20, 1816. — Major Gen. 
Ochterlony’s head-quarters were esta- 
blished at Beechiakoh, on the Kith. That 
and the preceding days, were employed 
in fortifying a stone house, situated on a 
hill, to the right and rear of the camp ; 
and in stockading two peaks, which com- 
manded it to the North Hast. This 
building served as a temporary depot for 
grain, and such part of the Quarter Mas- 
ter’s establishment, as could not proceed 
farther from the rugged ness of the ascent. 
The division renewed its advance on the 
night of the 14th. Between the hours of 
nine and teu, the 3d Brigade, headed by 
the General, commenced a movement 
having for its object to get into the rear 
of the enemy, who were known to be 
strougly posted in the Cheeriaghatec pass. 
It left the whole of its tents aud baggage 
behind $ and its only guns were 6 pound- 
ers, and small howitzers, which were 
carried by elephants. The route of this 
brigade lay up the bed of a rivulet to the 
left and westward of Beechiakob, and 
led to a small and unfrequented pass, 
which although distinctly marked in the 
more accurate maps, and at times used 
by the border smugglers, appears to have 
been either unknown to, or neglected by 
the enemy, as impracticable to an inva- 
ding force. It was found indeed to pre- 
sent almost insurmountable difficulties; 
and it was not till the evening of the 15th 
that the troops had reached its Buramit. 
The gallant general was more than once 
obliged to claim the assistance of the ar- 
tillerymen, to enable him to surmount 
the precipices. The Brigade saw no ene- 
my, and after getting to the top of the 
pass, pushed forward five or six miles, 
where it bivouacked during the night. It 
continued to occupy its ground during 
the two following days, waiting the ar- 
rival of its guns and the advance of tlte 
4th brigade^Tblt division, beaded by 


Colonel Burnett, moved at dawn of the 
morning of the 15th, through the bed of 
a rivulet, leading from the right of the 
camp directly to the regular Cheeriaghatee 
pass. At first it met with no opposition, 
and having advanced within a mile of the 
enemy’s stockades, halted for farther in- 
structions from the General. On the 
afternoon of the 16th, the Brigade again 
moved in advance, aud the enemy aban- 
doned two of the stockades.— These were 
immediately occupied by the British 
troops, and found of immense strength. 
A third stockade yet remained, in recon- 
noitring which one Sepoy was killed, and 
Lieutenant Walcott and three Sepoys were 
wounded. It too was abandoned during 
the night ; its garrison having discovered 
that the third brigade, by getting into 
the rear, had the means of cutting off 
its retreat. Their retreat left the fourth 
brigade in full possession of the pas*; 
which was found full of immense blocks 
of rocks, and capable of being defended 
by a handful of men against any number 
of assailants. Thus by an admirably 
skilful manoeuvre has the able General 
with scarcely the loss of a man, mas- 
tered the first range of hills. It was 
supposed that the two brigades would 
immediately join and push forward to the 
2d range. This is divided from the first 
by a hollow of various depth and width. 
On it there are three forts — Hetounda, 
or Hetoura, is situated on its western 
extremity, and is a place of no strength 
—About fifteen miles farther east stands 
Muckwanpoor, a strong and regular for- 
tification, and thirty miles eastward of 
it is Hurry hurpoor, with a garrison of 
500 men. 

r Ihe depot at Beechaikoh, was defen- 
ded by 5 companies of the 15th Native 
Infantry and was destined to receive the 
sick of the army. The battering train 
had arrived. We regret to learn that si* 
elephants and many horses had died from 
drinking poisoned water. 

Meanwhile the two other divisions of 
the array were advancing into the hills* 
The 1st brigade commanded by Colonel 
Kelly, of His Majesty’s 24th, entered 
the forest on the 14th, and encamped at 
a village named Hureepoor, situated in 
the midst of extensive rice-fields* Next 
morning it advanced to Khodru, a village 
two miles nearer the hills which it would 
reach on the following morning. U would 
then ascend the Lukhundee pass ; which 
leads directly to Hureepoor. ft had 
seen no enemy and the vi. lagers abandoned 
their houses on its approach. 

The 2d Brigade under Colonel Nicol, 
after several marches encamped on the 
14th at Munajogee, a village situated on 
a lofty mountain within three miles of 
the hills ; here it halted two days for the 
purpose of fort ifying a house, intend** 
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m a depot. This would be garrisoned by 
Captain Baker, two subalterns, and 300 
men of the 21st Native Infantry. The 
pass through which this division would 
ascend, is named the Bicknee Ghaut. It 
lies about five miles from Muhajogce, in 
the stony bed of the Pundie river. It is 
ea^y of access. Several officers had pro- 
ceeded ten miles along it, without seeing 
an enemy. 

The troops of the three divisions were 
in excellent health and spirits. The 
bazars were plentifully supplied. To 
fighting men a daily allowance of rice 
was issued gratis by the Commissariat ; 
and they as well as the camp followers 
obtained full rations at a reasonable 
price. 

P. S. — The Dawk of yesterday put into 
our hands letters of the 19 r h instant, 
from the 4th Brigade of the Army. They 
are dated, “ Camp, north of the tirst or 
Cheeriaghatee range of hills,” and inti- 
mate that the pass had been smoothed so 
as to admit the dragging up of the guns, 
which were expected on the 20th or 21st. 
Immediately after their arrival, the two 
Brigades will form a junction. 

Extract of a Letter dated the 18 th of 

February , ('amp, under the second 

range of Hills . 

“ On the 14th when the moon rose, 
we pushed forward without the least op- 
position towards Cheeria-Ghautee Pass, 
having left a fortified magazine at Beechi- 
ako in charge of the 15th, under Colonel 
Greenstreet. Our route lay sometimes 
in the dry beds of nullahs, through 
ravines, ditches, lanes, and up moun- 
tains, as rugged and frightful as the Pyre- 
nees. After a march of 32 hours, the 
latter part of which we had a great scar- 
city of water, we arrived at this most 
desolate place* surrounded by woods and 
hills. We are much impeded by the 
difficulty experienced in getting our sup- 
plies up au almost inaccessible mountain, 
distant about seven miles. The pioneers 
have been indefatigable, and have to the 
astonishment of us all formed a flight of 
steps, from the bottom to the summit, 
so that now the elephants are .enabled to 
mount, and their loads are brought up 
after them. We expect all our ammuni- 
tion and stores up to night, and we hope 
to start on our way to Muk wan pore to- 
morrow. We are. here without a single 
tent, and the General, our noble Com- 
mauder, puts up with a temporary hut 
with the greatest content and good hu- 
mour.” 

On the Ifith Colonel Burnett was order- 
ed to advance against the stockades be- 
tween Beechiako and Etowndah. The 
first and second, after little resistance, 
were evacuated by the enemy. From 
third stockade a fire was directed 


against our troops, and unfortunately 
Lieutenant Walcot of the Artillery was 
severely wounded, by a shot through the 
lungs. It is also said that Lieutenant 
Heron, 8th Native Iufantry, and Lieute- 
nant Karl of the Pioneers, were slightly 
wounded. Six Sepoys were wounded, 
and one killed. The stockade was found 
deserted next morning, the 17th aud the 
Pass was taken possession of by Colonel, 
Burnett’s detachment. 

The Commissariat department is about 
to receive important aid from the princely 
liberality of the Nuwaub of Lucknow. It 
is said that His Highuess has collected 
7,000 carriage bullocks, and 1200 bearers 
to facilitate the progress of the army in 
the field. 

Yesterday morning, an express arrived 
from Major General Ochterlony’s Camp, 
dated Etowndah, the 19th instant. The 
General had arrived at that place without 
seeing the enemy. Katmandoo is only 
about fifteen miles North East of Ktown- 
duh, aud between these two places, the 
strong fortified post of Chescpanee is 
situated, to which the Nepaulese have 
probably retired. The troops continued 
in fine health and spirits. [Cat. Govt . 
Gazt .] 

Madras , March 26, 1816. — The ene-» 
my seems to have at leugth made an ef- 
fort to stop the progress of our gallant 
army ; but it is satisfactory to observe, 
that, notwithstanding the reiterated des- 
perate attacks made by the Goorkahs on 
t lie position of the British troops, these 
hardy warriors were invariably repulsed, 
an ! at length victory was secured by that 
favourite movement of the British troops, 
the charge of the bayonet. This pecu- 
liarly successful movement was carried 
iuto execution upon the late occasion by 
the 2d battalion of the 3d native in- 
fantry. 

We copy the following interesting par- 
ticulars of the movements of the troops 
from the Calcutta Gazettes of the 7th 
instant : — 

“ On the advance of the army toward# 
Muck wan pore, the heights to the right 
aud left were discovered to be occupied 
by the enemy, from whence it was ne- 
cessary to dislodge them : those on the 
left, however, spontaneously withdrew, 
and the ground was occupied by a small 
detachment of the British advance. The 
Goorkahs soon returned to the post in 
great numbers, anti compelled the detach- 
ment to fall back ; but the different l»at- 
talions, mentioned as engaged, having ad- 
vanced to their support, the post was 
maintained after ati obstinate struggle, 
the detail of which we have already pub- 
lished. This affhir is considered as de- 
cisive of the fate of Muclfwanpore. 

“ The field operations in Nepaul have 
been hitherto carried on with surprising 
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promptitude and success. The move- 
ments appear to have been planned witli 
uncommon skill and foresight, and all 
the difficulties known and calculated upon 
accordingly. The campaign has thus 
opened with the most brilliant prospect. 
The mountainous and woody barrier has 
been penetrated without loss, and our 
brave army has now a fair opportunity of 
effecting the final overthrow of the Goor- 
kah power. Our letters dated Etowndah, 
the 23d of February, give a lively de- 
scription of the romantic scenery in the 
neighbourhood of that place. The most 
nigged and forlorn part of the country 
appears to have been already passed, 
though there is still a succession of hills 
on every side. 

“ We understand, that, when the cen- 
tre division was at Beechiako, a stone 
tablet was discovered in a small house, 
built for the accommodation of travellers, 
on one of the hills. Upon the tablet an 
inscription was observed, which warned 
all strangers from entering Nepaul under 
pain of the severest torture ! 

“ The followiugletter resumes the de- 
tail of operations since our last number : 
— * After marching from eight in the 
evening of the 17th till nine on the night 
of the 18th, we encamped, having pass- 
ed the CheeriaghautiTauge of hills at a 
place of extreme difficulty. The third 
stockade, which Colonel Burnett suc- 
ceeding in turning, commanded the only 
path which led over the mountain, and 
which was hemmed in by almost perpen- 
dicular rocks thickly wooded on each 
side. So formidable was this position, 
that it was absolutely necessary to demo- 
lish the stockade after it was taken pos- 
session of, to admit of the passage of the 
supplies. Several pools of water had been 
poisoned, and a few elephants and horses 
have died in consequence. The march, 
which lasted twenty-five hours, was 
chiefly up the dry and stony bed of a 
nullah that ascended, by degrees, till wc 
arrived at the hills. It was so steep that 
the general was unable to proceed, and 
was pulled up by officers, who tied their 
sashes together for that purpose. The 
distance which we had traversed was, 
however, not more than eleven miles. 
When we halted we had neither tents nor 
servants, and the magazine and camp 
supplies did not arrive till two days af- 
terwards. On the morning of the 21st, 
Lieutenant Haubury of the 25th with a 
small force was ordered to take a posi- 
tion at a pass about six miles off, and to 
defend it to the last extremity should it 
be attacked. There was an alarm that a 
thousand Goorkahs were advancing in 
that direction, but no enemy appeared. 
After remaining a few days the detach- 
ment , wap ordered, to join the general.*— 
The sun between the hills is intensely 


hot, and the dews so heavy and cold in 
the night, that, to be comfortable, w,e 
find ourselves obliged to sit over a large 
fire. We are now four miles from the 
great fort at Muckwanpore. Information 
lias been brought that it is full of troops, 
and one of the strongest in India. We 
are encamped in a delightful spot. A ra- 
pid and beautiful river, flowing from the 
mountains, runs close by us ; the water 
is remarkably clear, and is full of fine 
fish. — 24th Feb. A native from Katman- 
doo is now entering the camp with dis- 
patches for the general.* 

“ Another letter of the 24th, from the 
camp at Etowndah, mentions the asto- 
nishment and dismay of the Goorkahs 
on finding us able to overcome the obsta- 
cles which they had vainly supposed in- 
surmountable. — ‘ The flank marchen 
through ravines and over mountains, em- 
barrassed them to such a degree that they 
abandoned their strongest stockades al- 
most without resistance. Tlic prompti- 
tude and extent of the operations have 
made a due impression, and it is said 
they have requested to be allowed to send 
a vakeel into our camp. We expect to 
advance in a day or two.* 

“ The left flank brigade under Colonel 
Nicol has proceeded with uninterrupted 
success. Having entered the dry bed of 
the Itaptee, which affords an excellent 
carriage road, to the westward of Sumsir 
fort, the brigade pushed on in an east- 
erly direction towards Etowndah, and is 
now able to co-opcrate with the centre 
division. In the mean time, the right 
flank brigade under Colonel Kelly entered 
the Nepaul territory by the bed of the 
Bagrnutlee river, in a northerly direction, 
and now occupies the mountain which 
commands the valley of Huriarpore, 
which is about fifteen miles south-east 
from Mukwanpore. 

“We have seen a letter of the 26th.— 
The camp continued at Etowndah, and 
an ambassador from the Nepaul govern- 
ment was hourly expected. 

“ The Goorkahs are now sufficiently 
occupied. They have also an enemy of 
no ordinary strength and bravery to the 
eastward of the Cosa ; the Rajah of Si- 
cam, whose territory originally extended 
from that river to the Bootan, ’ was al- 
most entirely crushed by the Goorkah go- 
vernment, aud plundered of the greater 
part of his country. He is now endea- 
vouring to recover what he had lost, and 
has already commenced hostilities with 
success.** — Cal . Govt* Gaz . 

u Hurriorpoor Pass , Feb . 19, .1816. 

“ Yesterday morning brigadier-general 
Kelly*s division of the field army fairly 
set its foot in the kingdom of Nepaul, 
after having surmounted, with the loss 
of only one soldier, a series of difficulties. 
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such as a handful of resolute fellow 
might hare made most formidable to the 
progress of an army, 

i( This division marched from Baug- 
wanpoor the 11th instant, entered the 
forest the 13th, and found a good path- 
way, which we easily made passable for 
the guns. Two days* march brought us 
through the forest to the foot of the first 
range of hills, where we entered ou the 
15th the path which winds along the bed 
of a river called the Luckhundie, several 
miles east of the river Baugmutty. Upon 
this bed we marched, and encamped, or 
rather bivouacked, the night of the 16th 
and 17th ; nearly ^all the way steep pre- 
cipices on both side«s so narrow, that no 
more than four men could march abreast ; 
and almost every turn or reach of the 
river was enfiladed by an eminence co- 
vered with juugle, from which a few 
light troops might have opened a destruc- 
tive fire upon ut>. Had there been an en- 
emy resolved to dispute this passage and 
that of the forest with us, I know not 
how au army of twice our strength could 
have gained a footing this season in Ne- 
paul. Twenty-four hours* rain would 
render not only the greatest part of the 
forest, but this pass, totally impractica- 
ble to any kind of wheel carriage for se- 
veral days together ; and it is generally 
understood that rain brings alone with it 
the local malady called the Owl, so much 
dreaded in the woods and valleys of Ne- 
paul. We, however, saw no appearance 
of an enemy until we reached the summit 
of the pass, where the hills were to be 
crossed by a deep and narrow path, wind- 
ing up a ravine ; so narrow that only one 
man could go at a time, and so deep that 
no elephant could go through it. At the 
top of this hill, and at, a point which 
commanded full 300 yards of the path al- 
luded to, the enemy had a small post; 
and, on the evening of the 18th, a havil- 
der and party of the Champarun battalion 
(partly composed of hill-men) were sent 
on to reconnoitre it. On being discover- 
ed, the enemy fired and shot one man 
going up the hill, but did not stand to 
make further resistance. The battftlion 
soon coming up to their support, followed 
by H. M. 24th foot, under the command 
of Major Robinson, the post was aban- 
doned ; and these two regiments marched 
on as a sort of advanced guard to the 
main body, and are now encamped a few 
miles on the Nepaul side of the Cheria- 
ghatee range of hills, waiting for the 
gnus, which cannot be got over without 
immense labour. Large working parties 
from the north are now assisting the pio- 
neers at that work, and a couple of days, 
we hope, will accomplish it. 

** Another range of hills is in sight, 
about eight or ten miles distant, which 
appear to be much higher than those we 
Asiatic J r 9wn.«-»No. X. 


have passed ; and, on one of those hills js 
the fort of Hurriorpoor, which we are 
destined to attack. The Goorkahs have 
evidently not been expecting us by this 
route, if they at all believed we meant to 
invade them this seasoti. They are col-, 
lecting wliat force they can, to make a 
stood at Hurriorpoor ; but, with ve fine 
a train of artillery as ,we have to show 
them, and the rest of the force, though 
but small, efficient, and. in high health 
and spirits, we may fairly hope for the 
speedy success of our operations. I uevef 
saw a finer body of men than H. M. 24th 
regiment, and they are iu beautiful order, 
with an excellent corps of officers. Tbs 
Chumparun light infantry, commanded 
by Captain Hay* though lately raised, are 
very effective, and their hill compauy of 
great use at the presept moment. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel O’Halloran, with the 18th, 
21st, and train, is still on the other «ide 
of the hills. A very small party of ca** 
valry came with us ; but the horses, of- 
ficers, and cattle, thrive much better than, 
was expected. 

“ General Kelly, with his staflfj came 
up yesterday evening, and encamped with 
the regiments in advance/* 

The left brigade of the army having for- 
tified the heights of Muh&jogee, and left 
a party of 300 men, with two six-pound* 
ers, to defend them, entered the Bika- 
nah pass, without molestation from the 
enemy, on the 18th. Its march was very 
slow, as it found much difficulty in mak- 
ing a road for the train of artillery, con- 
sisting of two brass twelve-pounders, se- 
veral six-pounders, two five-and-half inch 
mortars, four 4-inch 2-5 howitzers, and 
some three-pounders of the mountain 
train. On the morning of the 20th, Ma- 
jor Lumley, with his battalion of the 
8th native infantry and the light compa- 
nies, was sent in advance to reconnoitre 
a stockade of the enemy, commanding the 
Cheeriabghatee pass. Upon his approach 
it was evacuated by its garrison, and im- 
mediately occupied by his detachment. 

The ascent to it was found steep and 
difficult; and, from an excellent sketch 
of it now lying before us, it appears to 
be much stronger than any of those yd 
captured during the present campaign.— 
Immediately beyond the pass a beautiful 
valley, named the Raptee, commenced 
For a full description of tike movements 
of this brigade, we refer our readers to 
the subjoined account by aqi offl car acting 
with it. 

“Extract*/ a Letter from an Officer of 

Brigadier, NicoW* Division of theJfi* 

my, dated Camp Urn Jogeeah ike 

23d Feb. 1816. 

«f Bam my last you wili^pemp^ by 
that we have fortified the height of Mfe 

Vol. II. a Q 
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hajogee, at which place we arrived from 
Belwah on the 14th. 

“ Brigade Orders t 

“ f All the pioneers to be employed in 
fortifying the height of Mahajogee.* 

“ Independent of the pioneers we had 
also 100 men from each corps employed 
on the same work, who were relieved 
every two hours, and this duty obliged us 
to halt for two days. Captain baker, 
with 300 sepoys and two six-pounders, 
was left in command of this post ; and we 
moved forward on the morning of the 
17th, and soon reached the forest, 
through which wc marched by an exceed- 
ingly good road for near two coss, when 
our route lay through the bed of a river ; 
and here, had the enemy been prepared, 
they might, from the almost inaccessible 
heights on either side, have occasioned 
considerable loss to our column ; while 
they, on the o’ her hand, would have been 
completely screened. But, strange to tell , 
not a (Soorkah was seen : we moved on 
through the bed for about four coss, and 
encamped at a place called Amoah Sote. 
On the 18th we continued our march 
along the bed till we came near to Amoah 
Bass all, when we began to ascend the 
first range of hills, and were consequent- 
ly obliged to cut our own roads, there 
being previously only a narrow pathway. 
On the 19th we reached Ddhwah Bassali, 
and on the 20 th got clear of tiiis range, 
after immense labour and wonderful ex- 
ertion, and encamped at Jogeeah, where 
another pogt is to be established. At this 
place the brigadier, having received in- 
formation of a stockade of considerable 
strength being in our front, ordered Ma- 
jor Lumley, with the 18th native infan- 
try, the light company of H. M. 66 th 
foot, and a party of the irregular cavalry, 
to move forward at day-break on the 
20 th, and to endeavour to gain posses- 
sion of the post. They succeeded with- 
out the smallest loss, the enemy having 
abandoned the stockade on the first 
glimpse of our arms. They were observ- 
ed flying across the valley in great num- 
bers.-— You really would be astonished to 
see this place. From the top of it the 
**ew is the most picturesque, and under 
it is a most beautiful valley of considera- 
ble extent 5 on the other side of it ap- 
pearo the Cheesapauney, and further 
northward the Chandagire hills open 
view* risiqg majestically towards the 
skies. Inclosed I send a sketch of the 
last stockade, which, though taken jn a 
hurry, is very exact. You will perceive, 
that, on the road Reading to its entrance, 
immense trees hale been thrown across 
to obstruct our advance. The railing on 
the top is uncommonly strong, and con- 
•lits of large logs of wood covered with 
forth, upwards of three feet jn breadth, 


Shot would produce but little effect 
against such a work. We have also taken 
possession of the fort of A core, situated 
in the valley, about three miles distant 
from the stockade. It is said that these 
two places contained six thousand men.” 
— Cal. Gazt . 

Madras , April 2.— We had the unex- 
pected satisfaction to announce, in nit 
Extraordinary Courier, on Wednesday 
night, the conclusion of the Nepaul war. 
Royal salutes in honour of this joyful 
event, were immediately fired from the 
ramparts of Fort St. George, and from 
Chepauk palace. 

Captain Cartwright, Military Secretary 
to Major-General Ocliterlony, reached 
Calcutta on the 13th ult. auci iminedi - 
ately proceeded to lay the treaty, of which 
he was the bearer, before the Right Hon. 
the Governor-General, a copy of which 
we published in an Extra on Sunday. 
The sudden alterations in the councils of 
Khatmandoo, and the ratification of the 
treaty by the Goorkahs, was, no doubt, 
occasioned by the gloi ious successes ob- 
tained by the troops under the command 
of the gallant General Ocliterlony, who, 
by a series of the most skilful move- 
ments, surmounted those stupendous na- 
tural obstacles, upon which the Nepaul 
Rajah mainly depended' for a successful 
resistance to the advance of the British 
heroes. We offer our hearty congratula- 
tions to the public upon this event. 

Although the interest which has 
been excited relative to the operations 
of the British army in the Nepaul, has 
considerably abated since its successful 
termination, some further particulars of 
the indefatigable exertions that were re- 
quired to produce so happy a result, may, 
nevertheless, still be perused with satis- 
faction ; we therefore copy the following 
interesting particulars, taken from letters 
from the scene of action 

We have already published the official 
account of the battle of Seekur Khutree ; 
but our private letters, and an excellent 
plan of the scene of action now laying be- 
fore us, enable us to give some interesting 
particulars respecting that brilliant affair. 
Major-Gen. Ocliterlony left Etowndah on 
the morning of the 27th, and arrived 
within a mile of the village occupied by 
the enemy called Seekur Khutree on the 
evening, where he bivouacked. During 
the night Kissuree Sing, with his detach* 
xnent, abandoned that position, and retir- 
ed to Muckwanpore. In the morning of 
the 28th, Sir David ordered Lieut. Tirrell 
of the 20th, with three companies of the 
25th regiment, and 40 men of his Ma- 
jesty’s 87th regiment, to ascend the hill. 
Captain Tickell and Lieut. PickersgiU also 
ascended to reconnoitre the ground, with 
an escort commanded by Lieut. Lee, of hbt 
Majesty’s 87th f From the village now 
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occupied l)y our troops, there was a good two six-pounders arrived at the summit 
road along the ridge of the mountain, of the hill. The enemy continued to 
which leads to the Fort of Mucjtwtiupore. keep up a heavy and galling fire from the 
The road runs one mile and an half in an northern declivities of the ridge, and 
easterly direction, and then, at a place from the road to the east. About five 
built for travellers to refresh in, turns to o'clock the battalion of the 8th arrived 
the north, about a mile, forming, nearly and Col. Miller directed them to charge 
a right angle, the third side of which is a the enemy along the road which leads to 
valley. A little to the northward of the Muckwanpore. This masterly movement 
refreshing place, there is a large stockade, put an end to the struggle. The charge 
which has been erected since the enemy was furious and irresistible. The enemy 
evacuated Cheereah-lThauree. The Muck- baffled and confounded fell back threw 
wanpore forts are at the extremity of this the four-pounder from the ridge* among 
road and Parun Bah Chautra, who com- the bushes, and blew up his ammunition 
manded at Muckwanpore, could easily to prevent inconvenience in retreating to 
distinguish o ir movements through a Muckwanpore, at the north east extremity 
telescope. Well aware of the importance of the ridge. The bodies of Lieutenant 
of the village, he immediately ordered Tirrell and four Goorkah Chiefs were 
Shumsher liana to attack our detach- found in the village. Kissuree Sing and 
ments. The Soubadar advanced with three other Surdars were also killed, 
such rapidity and in such force, that the Kartabee* Thappa, a Soubadar of Shura- 
party commanded by Lieut. Lee, H. M. sher liana’s battalion, was bounded and 
87th, who had proceeded considerably taken prisoner, ' * 

to the eastward of the village, was com- The four-pounder which has been taken 
pelled to retire by a path ou the southern if said to Jbe of beautiful construction 
slope, which led to head-quarters. In aud equal to our mountain ordnauce’ 
this retreat eight Sepoys were killed and being in every point exactly similar. * 
one wounded. The Major-General in- The village of Seckur Khutree, situat- 
stantly directed the battalion of the 25th, ed about 1500 yards from the foot of the 
and the light company of the 87th to hill, was inhabited chiefly by Brahmius 
reiuforce Lieut. Tirrell, at the village, as and the property of Kissuree Sing, who 
the enemy were rushing on with impetu- was killed in the conflict. A slight iu- 
osity to that post. They succeeded from spection of the plan shews the importance 
the northern side, having arrived by four of this village, occupying the western 
different routes. By one along the main point *of the ridge on which Muckwan- 
ridge, by the second along the side of the pore stands, and Kissuree Sing has expi- 
slope, and by the others alopg the valley, ated his precipitate abandonment of it 
The march to the attack appears to with his life. The enemy, in his attempt 
have been conducted with as much judg- to retrieve the error, displayed extraordi- 
ment and skill as bravery. Lieut. Tirrell, nary boldness aud determination* during 
being deprived of the aid of Lieut. Lee's an obstinate contest of five hours, and 
small detachment, defended his post the cool and steady conduct of our troops 
with astonishing intrepidity, having only was never surpassed. The loss of the 
a handful of men against a thousand, till Goorkhas is uncertain, but has been esti- 
he uufortunately fell. The command mated at one hundred and twenty killed* 
theu devolved upon Lieut. Kerr, of the aud about five hundred wounded * ours 
2d batt. 12th regt. who gallantly conti- about a fourth of that number, 
nued to maintain the south-east portion The progress of the division of the 
of the village, till the arrival of the batta- army, under the command of Colonel 
lion of thu 25th, and light company of Nicols, along the bed of the Rapteehad 
the 87th. The contest then became se- been atteuded by no casualty. Though 
vere. The 22d and the 12th successively the enemy retired before hinr, be, never- 
joined, and formed, with the other theless found it necessary to leave, at 
corps, a convex line to the north-east of a place called Ekoor, a strong detach* 
the village, while the enemy, haviugcol- men t under Major Lumley, to preserve 
lected his troops by the routes above des- his communications for supplies. He 
cribed, presented a corresponding line was expected to join the centre division 
of greater extent, and outflanked us, about the end of February, The capture 
He had been reinforced from Muckwan- of the fort of Hurriapore destroyed the 
pore with artillery and Colonel Rumbeer’s only considerable impediment in tb« 
battalion. The fire from a four pounder march of the troops of the 1st brigade to 
east of the village, opposed immediately join the Major-General. Thus the No* 
against that angle where the 12th were paul government found that three df^i. 
posted, did great execution during full sions of a powerful army bad pene tra ted 
two hours, yet not a foot of ground was the frontier and were on the eve of cm- 
given up. Owing to some accident which mendng operations against Mookwan* 
occurred to the elephants, only one of the pore, 

SG$ 
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Peace with Nipal. 

Calcutta , March 21.-— The ratification 
of the Treaty of Peace with the Rajah of 
Nepaul is an evtnt upon which we sin- 
cerely congratulate our country, and more 
especially the authorities which have 
conducted the war, that required all the 
energy and prudence of the British cha- 
racter, to a successful and prosperous ter- 
mination. The immense tract of territo- 
ry which extends from the Sutlij to the 
Morangh and transversely between the 
hills to the northward of Bahar, and the 
Himalayah mountains, had been little 
known or understood previous to the last 
campaign, and few were aware that our 
arms were directed against any power be- 
yond that of the petty state of Nepaul, on 
the borders of our own possessions. The 
object of attacking a remote frontier near 
the Sutlij, therefore, could not be seen 
without a knowledge of the views and 
power of the enemy. These being com- 
pletely ascertained, all our resources were 
brought into action, and principally di- 
rected against the strongest and most re- 
mote #point of the mountainous range, 
which seemed to give protection and se- 
curity to the aggressor. Nepaul proper 
is a territory of small extent, originally 
bounded on the west by the state of the 
Goorkahs, but afterwards conquered and 
incorporated with the latter power. The 
Goorkah government becoming distin- 
guished for daring enterprise, and a thirst 
for dominion, carried its arms as far as 
Tibet, where the chief of the expedition 
plundered one of the wealthiest temples 
at Diggercheli of all Us gold and jewels. 
With this treasure, the Goorkahs were 
enabled to carry on a successful warfare 
against the surrounding States, and had 
in a short space of time made Kemaoon 
the western boundary of the Nepaul do- 
minions. When Omur Singh rose into 
notice <and exhibited proofs of a bold and 
enterprising genius, he was employed by 
the Raj ah to pursue his conquests to the 
banks of the Sutlij. The only unsubdued 
state to the eastward of that river is the 
Rajah of Belas poor, who was however 
compelled to pay tribute to the conqueror. 
As the Goorkah chief advanced to the 
westward he had erected strong forts and 
stockades at convenient distances, but 
particularly at Ahnorah, Sermagur and 
Malown, and on the frontier subject to 
the incursions of the Seiks he had defend- 
ed his new possessions with a line of al- 
most impregnable fortifications. The 
consolidation of the Goorkah power had 
b«en rapid and almost unchecked by any 
material * resistance. The Whole tract of 
aauntry etabracingtoany considerable and 
populous provinces lying between Kat- 
manduo and the lutlij, was entirely in 
the possession of the Nepaul Government, 
and organized, no doufet,’fcr the purposes 


of future conquest. To the eastward 
again the Rajah of Siccam'had been -de- 
prived of half his territory, and the Chi- 
nese were alarmed by the spirit of ambi- 
tion which influenced the Rajah of Ne- 
paul. Some military movements took 
place by the direction of the Emperor of 
China, and Katmandoo was nearly being 
invested, but the difference was soon ar- 
ranged in consequence of well-timed pro- 
fessions of obedience by the Goorkahs. 
In a short period the Goorkah state, ori- 
ginally not more than five hundred miles 
ru circumference, had grown to ten geo- 
graphical degrees in length, and from two 
to three in breadth. The existence of a 
power organized with deep political saga- 
city, and possessed of extensive resources, 
might be expected at some period to 
threaten the security of the Company’s 
territory when its policy or ambition re- 
quired further extent of dominion. The 
states comprising the Goorkah sotereigu- 
ty were perfectly at rest, and quiet if not 
satisfied , under the reigning Rajah. Omur 
Sing and his sons governed in the new 
Provinces, and the consolidation of the 
Goorkah empire was complete. Hither- 
to no aggression had been committed on 
the lands belonging to the Honourable 
Company. » At length, however* re- 
peated irruptions took place, and with 
a disposition on the part of the Ns- 
paul government, that could not be mis- 
taken. 

The rapid view which we have drawn 
of the progress of the Goorkah power 
will assist in explaining to our readers 
the military operations of the recent cam- 
paign, and the prudence and wisdom with 
which the general plan of attack was 
formed. The southern barrier, from its 
mountainous nature, had been supposed 
inaccessible to a large army, but the west- 
ern boundanr beyond the Jumna and near 
the banks of the Sutlij, was of easy ac- 
cess, and consequently had been fortified 
with extraordinary care against invasion 
by the Seiks. The heights on which Ma- 
lown is situated, were almost covered 
with military positions, and it became the 
grand object in the commencement of the 
campaign to dislodge the enemy from the 
situation which he had deemed of the 
greatest importance. The division of the 
army under Major-General Ocbterkmy 
was ordered to this point. One division 
was directed in the first instance against 
the Boon, and afterwards against Jytuok, 
and another division was intended to pe- 
netrate Kemaoon and cut off all commu- 
nication for supplies between the capital 
and the strong positions occupied bp 
Omur Sing and his son, at Malown and 
Jytnck. A fourth division was destined 
for the invasion of Pdfoah and Bootwal, 
while the principal division was intended 
to act directly against Mukwanpore and 
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the capital. The successful operations in 
Kemaoon and to the westward according- 
ly, put us in possession of the whole 
country situated between the Oogra and 
the Sutlij. Subsequent negociatious for 
the re-establishment of peace terminated 
the campaign, but the tardiness and de- 
lays of the Nepaul government in ratify- 
ing the treaty, occasioned a second strug- 
gle which has been triumphantly suc- 
cessful. 

It is generally known to our readers, 
that overtures tor peace were made by 
the government of Nepaul towards the 
dose of the first campaign, and that the 
negotiations terminated in the conclusion 
of a treaty at Segowley by Lieut.-Colouel 
Bradshaw on the part of the. British go- 
vernment, and Gooroo Gujraj Misser and 
Chunder Seekur Opadceah, the accredit- 
ed agents of the Rajah of Nepaul, on 
terms advantageous aud honourable to 
the British government, but at the same 
time moderate and liberal when consider- 
ed with reference to the success of our 
arms and the reduced condition of the 
enemy. 

The influence of intrigues and dissen- 
sions in the cabinet, and the temporary 
prevalence of a party hostile to peace, at 
the head of which was stated to be Omur 
Sing Thappa and his Sons, are assigned 
as the causes of the refusal of the govern- 
ment of Nepaul to ratify the treaty. This 
singular and unprecedented act of that 
government compelled the British govern- 
ment to resume preparations f<jr hostili- 
ties, and to direct the advance of the 
troops under the command of Sir David 
Ochterlony, which has led to the signal 
defeat and ultimate submission of the 
enemy. 

We have reason to believe, that even at 
the'moraent when the renewal of hostili- 
ties was determined on, the British go- 
vernment, consistently with the modera- 
tion which has marked its proceedings 
throughout these transactions, offered to 
accept the ratified treaty, provided the 
submission of the enemy were not delay- 
ed; aud although the ratification of that 
instrument was insisted on as an indis- 
pensable preliminary to all discussion, a 
distinct expectation of considerable re- 
laxation from the terms of the treaty was 
held out to the government of Nepaul. 
It would appear that the Nepaulese go- 
vernment, confiding in the natural strength 
of their country and their means of op- 
posing our advance, did not avail them- 
salvee of this liberal offer, and although 
some negotiation took place during the 
advance at Sir David Ochterlony, and 
alter hie arrival at Etowndah, it tied to 
no .decisive result, and appeared to have 
been set on foot by the enemy with a 
View to gain time, mid obtain a cessation 
^hostilities, — an object which was de- 


feated by the prudence and firmness of 
the General. 

It was not till after the action on the 
heights of Mukwanpore, and the subse- 
quent advance of our positions to withiu 
five hundred yards of the enemy’s out- 
works, and the fall of Hurryliurpore, — 
which event from a comparison of dates 
must have been known to the Goorkalis, 
though the intelligence bad not been re- 
ceived in our camp, — that negotiation 
was renewed. On the evening of the 4th 
of March Chunder Seekur Opadeeah re- 
paired to Sir D. Ochterlony’s Head-Quar- 
ters, and earnestly besought him to ac- 
cept the treaty of Segowley ratified by the 
Rajah, which was declared to be in the 
possession of Kajee Bukhtawer Sing, the 
brother of the prime minister who had been 
deputed from Katmandoo for the purpose, 
and was at Mukwanpore. This proposi- 
tion led to considerable discussion-— du- 
ring which the earnest and submissive en- 
treaties and protestations of the Vakeel 
were repeated with renewed urgency. 
Being satisfied at length that the euemy 
was sincere ; that he was compelled by 
the necessity of his affairs to sue for 
peace ; that the terms of the treaty of 
Segowley secured to the British govern- 
ment every desirable object of negneia- 
tion, and that the acceptance of those 
terms iu the moment of our triumph 
and the reduced and irretrievable con- 
dition of the enemy would be equally 
conducive to the interests, reputation, 
and dignity of the British govern- 
ment; he consented to receive the ra- 
tified treaty, on the Vakeel’s signing a 
written declaration, that the Rajah re- 
linquished all expectation of the favour 
and indulgence which had been previously 
held out to him, and looked to nothing 
hut the rigorous execution of the terms 
of the treaty. This condition was eager- 
ly and joyfully accepted by Chunder See- 
cur, who immediately repaired to Muk- 
wanpore, whence he returned in the 
course of a few hours with a paper to the 
above purport, executed by Kajee Bukh- 
tawer Sing and himself, with the ratified 
treaty, which we had the pleasure of lay- 
ing before our readers in the Gaxette Ex- 
traordinary of the 15th instant* * 

The declaration of the Vakeels, we un- 
derstand, has been since recognized and 
confirmed by the Rajah. 

As soon as the ratifications wend ex- 
changed, hostilities ceased on both sides. 
At the very moment when Chunder See- 
kur arrived in camp with the ratified 
treaty y the eighteen-pounders were mow* 
ing out of the park to ascend the heigh** 
by the road prepared for them to the spet 
which had been selected for the battery, 
within five hundred yards of tbeohemy’s 
first stockade. Some of our oflkqrs were 
permitted to visit the fort* and positional 
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of the enemy, after the cessation Of bos- (or Serinagur) and in the territories of 
lilities. According to their report, the the numerous petty states between the 
position is extremely strong by nature, Jumna and the Sutlij. Kemaoon has 
but the fortifications are of no conse- been finally annexed to the British do- 
quence. ' minions, and the limits of this province 

_ hare been extended to the Westward, by 

Disputed Lands. the ^0^ j ot , t 0 it of a portion of Gurh- 

lt has been ascertained that the loss of wal, so as to render the Alckannundee 
the enemy in killed and wounded on the (one of the principal branches of the 
28th of February, was at least eight huu- Ganges), the Western boundary of the 
dredmen. province. The Deyr ah Doon has also 

The disputed lands mentioned in the been annexed to the British dominions, 
second Article of the treaty with Nepaul, as well as one or two other portions of 
consist principally of the districts of Boot- territory and certain Forts, and their 
wal and Shcoraj, lying between the dis- dependent lands, the possession of which 
trict of Goruckpore and the range of hills was necessary for military purposes. With 
in that quarter ; and certain lands on the these exceptions, the whole of the terri- 
frontier of Sauu, which had been at dif- to ries Westward of the Kali, from which 
ferent times occupied by the Goorkahs. the Goorkahs have been expelled, have 
Our right to these lands had been clearly been restored tb the representatives of 
proved by local investigation, and the re- the families which possessed them before 
uunciation of all claim to them by the the Goorkah invasion, or when the and- 
euemy, was essential to the honour of the ent families had become extinct, have 
British government. been conferred on Chiefs who served the 

By the operation of the 2d article, the British Government with zeal and fideli~ 
Goorkahs are deprived of the whole of ty, during the war. All these Chiefs hold 
the lands below the first range of hills, their lands in a sort of feudal dependence 
westward of the river Cosah, which di- on the British Government, which with- 
vidt’8 the district of Purneah from Tir- out interfering in the details of the inter- 
hoot ; the reservation implied in the 3d nal administration, engages to arbitrate 
clause of that article, being superseded their differences and protect them from 
by the enemy's evacuation of the whole foreign enemies, the overgrown aud for- 
of the low lands between the G unduck midable power of the Goorkahs in that 
and the Cosah, on the advance of our quarter being thus replaced by a body of 
troops. petty Chiefs, owing their prosperity to 

Bootwal Kbas is the term by which the the British Government, and looking up 
town of Bootwal is designated, and this to it as .their common sovereign and 
place alone remains to the Nepalese, be- protector. 

low the hills westward of the Cosah. The Tbe advantages resulting from the 
Kali is the name by which the Gogra is provisions of the remaining articles, are 
distinguished before it issues from the too obvious to require any remark, 
hills. It forms the eastern boundary of During the latter part of the action at 
the Province of Kemaoon and divides it Seekur Khutree our troops had erected a 
from the Goorkah Province of Dotee. stockade of several hundred yards in 
Eastward of the Cosah, the Goorkahs re- length on the North-west side of the 
tain below the bills, the province of Mo- village, which after the engagement was 
rung, with the exception of that portion completed, the Brigade under Colonel 
of it which lies to the eastward of the Nichols joined the centre division, on 
Meitchee, a small river at no great dis- the 29th of February. Lieut. Boileau 
tance from the Teesta. By the retention arrived at the Presidency a few day* 
of this latter part, we secure a free com- ago, having left the army on the 11th 
munication with the territories of the Ra- at Simrora Bassa on its return from 
jah of Siccam, by tbe pass of Nargarcote. Nepaul. The Major-General was at Bet* 
By the cessions specified on the fifth tia on the 13th, where he intends to re* 
clause of the third Artide, the Rajah of main till he receives orders for the distri- 
Siccam will recover a considerable por- bution of his force. . 
tlon of the territory wrested from him by We regret that want of time prevent* 
the Goorkahs,— while the repossession of our being able to give a plan of the battle 
the fort of Naggree will give him a secure atSeekur Khutree. 
frontier in that direction. The connec- Madras, Map 1.— A durable p eace is ac- 
tion which has been formed with Siccam tidpatedwith Nipal. Gen. OeTiterieny hae 
may eventually lead to an enlargement of returned to Dinapore, where he will remain 
our commercial relations with Tibet, and during the hot season. Recent advices from 
the countries beyond it. the Rungpore battalion, in the Morung, 

‘ The stipulations of the fifth Artide state, that the fort of Nagree has not ypt 
provide for the excision for ever of the been given up to our ally, the Rajah oi 
power and dominifn formerly possessed Siceum, by Nipat, in conformity with 
by ihe Goorkahs it Kemaoon, Gurhwai stipulation in the late treaty. The Brl* 
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-tish troops hate all returned to their can- 
tonments. 

COURT-MARTIALS. 

Bombay , 29M January , 1816.— Lieu- 
tenant Montgomery, of the 1st battaliou 
9th regiment of Native Infantry, lias been 
brought to trial by a Court-Martial at 
Bombay, on the following charges, viz. 

1st — For having defrauded Lieutenant 
Knight of his house and garden at Seroor, 
and disposing of it to a Parsee. 

3d — For selling Lieutenant Knight a 
house situated in the Poouah canton- 
meuts, that he (Lieutenant Montgomery) 
had, some time before, mortgaged to 
another man to a considerable amount. 

4th,— For having falsely informed 
Lieutenant Knight, and others, tha; not a 
man had a mortgage on the said house. 

Of these charges, Lieutenant Mont- 
gomery was found gnilfy, and accordingly 
cashiered ; and the sentence of the Court- 
Martial havintr been confirmed by the 
Commanding Officer of the Forces, the 
name of Lieutenant Montgomery was 
struck off the strength of tlie Bombay 
army. Lieutenant M. has since arrived 
in England on board the Apollo. 

Extract from the confirmed Proceedings 
of a General Court-Martial assembled at 
Masulipatam, on Tuesday, the 11th day 
of September, and continued by ad- 
journments until Tuesday, the 24th of 
October, 1815, by virtue of a warrant 
from his Excellency Lieutenant-General 
Sir Thomas Hislop, Bart. Commander-iu- 
Chief, and of which Colonel George Bow- 
ness, of the 18th regiment of Native In- 
fantry, is President. 

Charge# preferred by me axeinst Lieute- 
nant Sandan, of his Majesty’s 8 6th 

Jiegiment , viz, 

1st — For ungentlemanly and un officer- 
like conduct, in breaking his word of 
honour with the paymaster of the regi- 
ment, who advanced him a sum of money 
to enable him to march with the regiment 
from Vellore on or about the 28th of 
August, 1814, in the presence of two of 
his brother officers, who were called for 
the special purpose of witnessing Lieute- 
nant Sandon*s pledge of honour to pay- 
master Cope, that his wine bills should 
not exceed ten pagodas a month, uutil 
the money advanced was liquidated. 

. 2d — For dishonourable conduct in at- 
tempting unjustly to withhold from a pri- 
vate soldier of his Mfyesty’s 86th regiment 
(of the name of Griffith) live pagodas given 
into the hand of Lieutenant San don, on 
or about the 1st day of March, 1814, by 
Lieutenant O’Reilly, 1st battalion 18th 
regiment Native Infantry, for the purpose 
fit paying the soldier for castrating a 
horse. 


3d— For disgraceful and unofficer-Hke 
conduct, iu employing the messman of the 
regiment to get him some cloth, in April, 

1814, under apromiseto pay for it in one 
mouth, and for quitting his quarters in 
January, 1815, without paying for the 
same, and then not until ilsyor Marston, 
commanding the regiment, sent the mess- 
man, and likewise directions to Captain 
Williams, commanding detachment, to 
desire that Lieutenant Sandon should be 
sent hack to the head-quarters of the 
regiment, if he did not immediately dis- 
charge the messmau’s demand, 

4th — For unofficer and ungentlemanlike 
conduct, in suffering himself to be kicked 
by Lieutenant Kirkland of the same corps, 
on or about, the 27th April, 1814, and 
allowing three days to elapse without 
taking the least notice of it, until the 
circumstance had become the common 
conversation of the place, and he had 
likewise been requested to withdraw 
himself from the mess until the unplea- 
sant affair was settled. 

(Signed) D. Marston, 

Major 86th regt. commanding. 

By order, (Signed) P. Vans Agnew, 
Dep. Adj.-Gen. of the Army. 

Masulipatam , July 17, 1815. 

Sentence , — The Court finds the pri- 
soner, Lieutenant Sandon, of his Majesty’s 
86th regiment, guilty of the whole of the 
1 st charge as preferred against him, ex- 
cept that the march of the regiment from 
Vellore took place on or about the 28th 
August, 1813, instead of 1814, as therein 
stated. 

In respect to the 2d charge, the Court 
acquit the prisoner of dishonourable con- 
duct, but find him guilty of unjustly 
withholding from a private soldier of his 
Majesty’s 86th regiment, of the name of 
Griffiths, five pagodas given into the band 
of Lieutenant Sandon (on or about the 1st 
day of March, 1814) by Lieutenant 
O’Reilly, 1st battalion 18th regiment 
Native Infantry, for the purpose of paying 
the soldier for castrating a horse. 

In regard to the charge, the Court 
is of opinion, the prisoner is guilty of re- 
prehensible conduct in employing the 
messman of the regiment to get him some 
cloth iu April, 1814, under a promise, 
and likewise to pay for it in one mouth, 
and for quitting his quarters in Janqary, 

1815, without paying for the same, and 
then not until Major Marston, command- 
ing the regiment, sent the messman, and 
likewise directions to Captain Williams, 
commanding detachment, to desire that. 
Lieutenant Sandon should he tent back to 
the head-quarters of the regime**,.# lie 
did not immediately discharge t$e mess- 
man’s demand ; hut acquit him of die- 
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gmce/nl and unofficer-Uke conduct, as set 
forth in the said charge* t 

The Court finds the prisoner not guilty 
of the 4th charge, and do therefore acquit 
him of the same. 

i The Court having found the prisoner, 
Lieutenant Sandon, guilty in the above 
instances, do, by virtue of the Rules and 
Articles of War, for the better government 
of his Majesty’s forces, adjudge and sen- 
tence him to be suspended from rauk and 
pay for six calendar months, and to be 
reprimanded by the Commander-in-Chief 
in such manner as his Excellency may 
deem proper. 

(Signed) G. Bowness, 
Colonel and President. 

(Signed) T. Ween, 

Deputy Judge Advocate. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) T. Hislop, 

Lieutenant-General. 

In publishing the foregoing sentence, 
the Commander-in-Chief feels it to be his 
duty to mark in Generdi Orders, the im- 
pressions which a sentence, so inadequate 
to the finding of the Court, has made on 
his mind. 

On the first charge, Lieutenant Sandon, 
of his Majesty’s 86th regiment, is found 
guilty of breaking his word of honour, 
deliberately pledged before two of his 
brother officers, and the circumstances 
under which so solemn a pledge was made 
and broken, tend only to aggravate the 
disgraceful nature of the act. Had this 
been the only charge proved against Lieu- 
tenant Sandon, it would have merited a 
more serious sentence than has been 
awarded by the Court-Martial for the 
three offences of which it has found him 
guilty. * 

\ On the 2d charge, Lieutenant Sandon 
is convicted of unjustly withholding five 
pagodas from private Griffiths, of the 86th 
regiment, and the Commander-in-Chief 
has been surprised to find, that such 
conduct is not considered by the Court as 


dishonourable to a British officer. Al- 
lowing full weight to what Lieutenant 
Sandon alleges in his defence on this 
charge, it would appear that, deeming it 
advisable to absent himself from the re- 
giment for a time, in consequence of an 
“ unpleasant affair? with Lieutenant 
Kirkland (which is the subject of the 4th 
charge), he had no ready means of de- 
fraying the expenses of the excursion, 
but by making use of the money which 
had been entrusted to him for Griffiths ' 
he therefore did apply to this purpose the 
five pagodas in his possession ; which 
were in fact the property of the said 
private Griffiths, and consequently was 
unable to pay when the sold ter preferred 
his claim. There appears nothing in the 
circumstances which led to the unjust 
detention of the money (and its applica- 
tion to Lieutenant Sandon’s use) which, 
in the slightest degree, divests the act t i 
its dishonourable character. 

With respect to the 3d charge, Lieute- 
nant Sandou is found guilty of again 
breaking his word, having prevailed on 
the mess-butler to pay a cloth- merchant's 
bill for him, under a promise of refunding 
the amount in one month, he w ithholds 
payment tor nine months. If such trans- 
actions as these are not considered by a 
General Court-Martial as unofficer-like 
and disgraceful, it is much to be feared 
that the high sense of honour which has 
heretofore distinguished the officers of 
the British army, will soon give place to 
conduct aud principles disgraceful to the 
gentleman, and which the nice discrimi- 
nating sense of honour, cherished by the 
officers of the British army, as the cha- 
racteristic of their profession, should need 
but to be detected, to disqualify the de- 
graded individual from again tarnishing 
the unequivocal character which every 
person, bearing his Majesty*s commission, 
must preserve without a stain. ' 

The General Court-Martial, assembled 
at Masulipatam, of which Colonel Bow- 
ness is President, is dissolved. 


PRECEDENCE IN INDIA. 


The question of rank and precedence 
In India is at length likely to be set at 
mt by the warrants of the Prince Re- 
cent already received there, except in 
i^gatd to the ladies, the warrant not be- 
lt* cwfcMered, in that respect, suffi- 
deatly exjrtidt : and a further reference 
has been accordingly made to the Autho- 
rities inmimdkry by Lord Moira. lit 
*the mean tiiind lteery lady retains her 
i*nk by ferth ; and the question 
' edkmd la to aAptrin the rank of those 


ladies, who are entitled to precedence in 
right of the situation of their husbands. 

The rank and precedence of those , spe- 
cifically mentioned in the Prince Regent's 
warrant is as follows ; 

The Governor General. 

The Vice-President, or, Governor Ge- 
neral for the time being. . 

The Governor of Madras for the time 


Governor of Bombay for the time 


being. 
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The Chief Justices of Bengal and Ma- 
dras. 

. The Bishop of Calcutta. 

The Members of the Council, accord- 
ing to their situations in the council of 
their respective presidencies. 

The Puisne Judges of the Supreme 
Courts of Judicature. 

The Recorder of Bombay. 

The Commander- in -Chief of H. M. 
Naval Forces, and the Comniander-in- 
Chief of the Army at the several presi- 
dencies, according to relative rank in 
their respective services. 

Military and Naval Officers, above the 
rank of Major General. 

All other persons to take place accord- 
ing to what shall appear to have been 
the general usage of the several presiden- 
cies. The Archdeacons to be considered 
as next in rank to the senior merchants. 

All Ladies to take place according to 
the rank assigned to their respective hus- 
bands, with the exception of Ladies hav- 
ing precedence in England, who are to 
take place according to their several 
ranks, with reference to such precedence, 
fcffcer the wives or the Members of Coun- 
cil at the presidencies in India. 

The following is the general usage at 
Calcutta regarding the rank of such per- 
sons who are not specifically mentioned 
in the royal warrant : 

Rear-admirals, with major-generals — 
commodores and first captains to com- 
manders- in-chief, with brigadier-gene- 
rals — colonels and post-captains of H.M. 
navy, of three years* standing — advocate 
general — scuior merchants in the lion. 
Cutnpany’s civil service — president and 
members of the medical board — lieute- 
nant colonels and post captains of H.M. 
navy of less tliau three years* standing 
—junior merchants in the hon. Compa- 
ny’s service — majors, and masters and 
commanders of H. M. navy — captains of 
the hon. Company’s regular ships — fac- 
tors in the hon. Company’s civil service 
—captains in the army, lieutenants of 
H. M. navy, and surgeons, according to 
the dates of their respective commissions, 
.except when the captain happens to have 
the command of a corps or station— 
writers in the hon. Company’s civil ser- 


vice-lieutenants of the army and assist- 
ant surgeons — ensigns. 

Thejfollowing is the precedence of rank 
established between the officers of the 
Bombay marine and those of the Com- 
pany’s ships, viz. 

Commodore of the Bombay marine- 
commanders of the hon. Company’s re- 
gular ships— captains in the Bombay ma- 
rine — commanders of the regular packets 
— masters of the Company’s extra ships, 
and lieutenants in the Bombay marine, 
with temporary rank of captains com- 
manding vessels. 

The bishop of Calcutta and bis suc- 
cessors are to be styled “ Lord,” by vir- 
tue of a special royal warrant to that 
effect. 

WRITERS’ RANK, 1814-15. 

The* rank of the writers for the several 
presidencies of the season (1814-15) has 
lately been settled at the East India 
Mouse, and is as follows : — 

Bengal. — Thomas Clerk, Abraham 
llume, Edward Sheffield Montagu, Geo. 
Pavvney Thompson, Henry John Palmer, 
John Fleming Martin Reid, Richard 
Chase, William James Turquaud, Wil- 
liam Dent. 

Foiu St. George. — David Ban nerman, 
William Hensley Anderson, John Orr, 
Charles Robert Cotton, Malcolm Lewin, 
William Harington, William Done Davis, 
John Paternoster, Anthony Edward An- 
gelo Tremamondo, Thomas Ebenezer 
John Boileau, John Blackburne, Francis 
Lascelles. 

Bombay.— Ed ward Grant, George Lett* 
som Elliot, Henry Slice. 

Messrs. John Dunsmure and Walter 
Blackburne, writers for Bengal ; Mr. 
Robert If. Clive, a writer for Fort St. 
George ; and Mr. Arthur Crawford, a 
writer for Bombay, who left Hertford 
College In May, 1815, are to rank of 
1815-1 (>, because they did not proceed to 
India till then. They are to take prece- 
dence, however, of all the other writers 
4 >f that season ; and Messrs. Dunsmure 
and Blackburne are, with respect to each 
other, to rank in the order we have named 
them. 


ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCUTTA. 

1 March 18. — We regret to state, that 
although great exertions have been made 
.by the magistrates of Calcutta to dis- 
cover the perpetrators of the diabolical 
prime of setting the numerous ships on 
'fire, which have lately been destroyed, 

Asiatic Journ,— No. X. 


they have been hitherto unsuccessful. The 
individuals composing the crew of the 
Percy have been examined by MiV El- 
liot, the magistrate. The result was not 
known, but it is said there wassuich 
implicate these men as the wilful de- 
stroyers of some of the ships. Several 

Vol.II. 3 H 
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of the crew were men Who had been ‘im- 
pressed on the Radnor arid Morttington, 
mrtny of whom were dressed when the 
first alarm of fire was given, and on 
some of them stolen property has since 
been found. 

Much discussion has lately taken place 
at Calcutta, respecting the validity of 
marriages celebrated otherwise than by 
the rites of the church of Knglaud ; and 
mmiy serious and unfounded apprehen- 
sions have arisen in consequence, in the 
minds of the Christian population in 
India. 

The following paragraphs and extracts 
appeared in the Bengal' Hurkaru. They 
have since been inconsiderately repub- 
lished by the editor of the India Ga- 
zette. 

€< Calcutta , March 30, 1816.-— It is not, 
perhaps, generally known, that within 
the limits of the see of Canterbury, the 
following is the law regarding the per- 
formance of the marriage rite, by clergy- 
men not of the established church. 

« 4. By the 26 Geo.’II. c. 33, if any per- 
son shall solemnize matrimony in any other 
place than a chuiCh or public chapel, 
where bands liave been usually published, 
ud less by special licence from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; or shall solemnize 
matrimony without publication of banns, 
unless he first had (from some person 
h&viU’g) authority to grant the same; 
every person knowingly and willingly so 
offending, and being lawfully convicted 
thereof, shall be adjudged guilty of felony, 
AWd transported for fourteen years. S. 8. 
Except in Scotland ; and except the 
marriages of quakers ; or Jews, as afore- 
said. S. 18.” 

“ We are not aware how far this regula- 
tion extends to the British settlements in 
India, but should suppose it affected 
them, in as far as they have been placed 
tmder the arch-episcopal jurisdiction of 
the see of Canterbury, in the realms of 
England”* 

By a late Regulation in the Calcutta 
College, at Fort Wiliam, degrees of ho- 
nour are' to be granted to any civil ser- 
l vatu who may, after leaving the college, 
obtain a high proficiency in the Arabic 
and Sanscrit languages. The reward of 
5000 pagodas for learning, granted on 
this account, has been abolished. 

The Court of Directors have appointed 
Lieutenant Colonel Alexander Bryce, of 
the Madras Retired List, Military Assist- 
ant to the Auditor General at the East 
’Italia Hmive. 

A f Calcutta Diocesan Society, for 
"fee promotibn of Christian knowledge,” 

♦'With' a view to the correction of the erro- 
’•fltofft" tnmd • on the public mind, 

' tWM&t icutta Got* rnnint Gazetic printed jm entire 
copy «i iht act.— £difc 


has been established at Calcutta by the 
Lord Bishop. 

The Bishop and the Archdeacon are 
taking the greatest interest in the con- 
duct of the Free School at Calcutta, un- 
der Dr. Bell’s system. His lordship's 
patronage is always ready tc/ assist in the 
formation of plans for the improvement 
of the many philantrophic institutions in 
India. 

Divine service is now regularly per- 
formed, in St. John's church at Calcutta, 
on Sunday evenings, according to the 
special directions of the Court of Di- 
rectors. 

A General Pension Fund, for the be- 
nefit of the Bengal Civilians, is about to 
be established at Calcutta : a meeting of 
the principal civi^ servants has been al- 
ready held on this interesting subject, 
and it has received the promised sanction 
and support of government. It is sup- 
posed that this example will be followed 
at the other presidencies. 

Henry’- Sir George Tucker, Esq. ha* 
been appointed Financial aud Colonial 
Secretary to the Supreme Government ; 
aud W. *13. Bayley, Esq. Secretary in the 
Revenue and Medical Departments,— iu 
consequence of the succession to council 
of George Do wdcswell, Esq. 

April 23. — On Saturday, Mr. Henry 
Stuart, an Ensign in his Majesty’s BGih 
regiment of foot was tried for the mur- 
der (in a duel) of Lieutenant John Hears, 
of the same regiment. Sir Samuel Tol- 
ler briefly addressed the jury in support 
of the prosecution, and in the course ot 
his speech took occasion to reprobate the 
practice of duelling, as a violation of the 
laws of God and man. It appeared, from 
the evidence adduced in support of the 
prosecution, that this fatal duel arose 
from the most trivial circumstances. The 
following is a brief detail of the unfortu- 
nate affair. It appeared that the prisoner, 
the deceased, aud four other officers of 
the regiment, formed a private tiffin- 
mess, which was given alternately by one 
of the "members. During tiffin on the 
1 1 tli rif 'March last, a conversation took 
place relating to the bottling off a barrel 
of beer; for the use of the mess. The 
prisoner remarked that he Was sorry he 
had no bottles. Lieutenant Henry asked 
him jocosely what had become of them* 
to which the prisoner replied, “ I have 
disposed of them.", Lieutenant Henry 
laughed and asked him “ how he could 
he so foolish” — the prisoner Answered, 
M I sold them, Henry, to i;aise the wind," 
which caused a laugh. About half ai* 
hour after this conversation Lieutenant 
Henry left the room, leaving the party & 
table. The prisoner proposed and drariM 
the health 6f Lieutenant Henry, and so 
unconscious was be of h&ving given My 
offence, that he sent two messages to 
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the deceased to return and drink his 
wine. 

Three officers of the regiment, who 
were present on the occasion, proved 
these circumstances with little or no varia- 
tion. The prisoner was described as kind, 
gentle, and good-natured. 

The circuuistauccs which took place 
between this occurrence at the tiffin table 
and the fighting of the duel were not 
proved. A palanquecn boy proved that 
on the morning of the 12th he with 
others was ordered, but by whom he did 
not know, to take a gentleman to the 
beach, a short distance from Masulipatam ; 
whilst remaining by the paiauqueeu, he 
saw the heads of four gentlemen, and heard 
the report of a pistol in about twelve 
minutes after lie beard the report of 
another pistol, and then be could only 
discern three heads. One of the gentlemen 
called for the doctor and the person 
who went to the Fort, and desired the 
deceased to be taken in the palanquecn 
after him, which was done. The witness 
did not know hut by the report who the 
deceased was. 

Hit* magistrate who committed the 
prisoner was l lieu (‘.tiled, lie said he 
knew the prisoner, and examined him at 
JVlasulipatam on the lyth of March, 
relative to the duel which had taken place 
tlieie a few days before. The magistrate 
cautioned the prisoner against saying any 
thing to criminate liimselt, but stated to 
him, that it was for him to consider 
how far it would be beneficial to himself 
to take his trial at once, in preference to 
Waiting for any indefinite period with a 
prosecution hanging over him, which 
miirlit take place when his witnesses weie 
not to be found. Here Mr. Oahagcu, 
couuscl for the prisoner, i o> e, and object- 
ed the prisoner’s confession being lead, 
on the ground that his confession was not 
strictly voluntary, and that an impression 
favourable to distant confession might 
have bettu produced on his min'd by 
what had fallen from the magistiate. 
After hearing the argument i* of Mr. Galia- 
gan in support of the objection, and of 
theAdvocate General against it, the learned 
judges shortly stated their reasons for 
sustaining it, and the evidence was accor- 
dingly rejected. We have been thus par- 
ticular ill stating the nature of this objec- 
tion, as it may afford information on a 
point of considerable importance to many. 
The chief justice then directed the jury 
to acquit the prisoner. 

BIRTHS. 


March 10, Mrs. P. Lemnndine, of a daughter. 

At Berhampore, Feb. 24, Mrs. S. C, Allen, of a 

At Dinapore, Feb. S9, the lady of Captain Lewis 
Shaw. 18th Nat. Inf. '*/ * son. 

At Bankipore, Feb. 2ft. Mrs. Green, of a son. 

At Cawnpore, Feb. 15, the hidv of J. H. Mat- 
thews. Esq. Paymaster of the 14th Foot, of a 
daughter. 


At the same place, Feb. 2ft, , the lady of Copt. HL 
Wrottesley, 28 h Nat. Inf. of a st ll born son. 

At Kishcnagur, March li, the lady of W. Patou, 
Esq. Judge and Magistrate, of twin da'<gh er«. 

At Keitah, Feb. 23, the lady of Cunt. H. Bowen, 
commanding the 3d Grenadier Battalion, of a 
daughter. 

Match 13, Mrs. Thomas Collett, of aaon. 

Marcli 15. Mrs. J. McLean, of adaughter. 

March 10. the lady of Capt . John Buss Parrish, 
of the Country Service, of a sou. 

In Chowringhee, March 9. the ludv of t/eut. J. 
Robeson, Adjutant o( the Benares Provincial 
Battalion, of a daughter. 

Marcli 8, the lady of George Mercer, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

On the same day, Mrs. Wm Smith, of a son. 

At Je^sore, Feb. IB, Mrs. W.u. Tnomas, jun. of 
a daughter. 

At P. n.tng, Jan. 20. the lady of Geo. Alexander, 
Esq. Surgeon, of a son. 

At Tuihmopoly, Feb. 17, Mrs. Goldie, of a 
daughter. 

At Mujoi General Ou ratal’s Gardens, Feb. 90, the 
lady of L'^u'. H Williams, 2d butt. 3d regt, 
Nat, Inf. of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

At St. John 1 * Cathedral, by the Rev. Mr. Sliep- 
Iitrd, James Ewing, E«q. Judge and Mggis- 
tiaie at Syhct, to Miss Morton. 

March il, Mr. Joseph Seuward, Hon. Company's 
Marino, to Miss Eliza Ma y Manly, daughter 
of the late Lewis Manly, fi*.q. merchant. 

At St. Andrew’s Church, Calcutta March 13. by 
the Rev. Dr James Uiyce, Lieut. Itob. Gordon, 
of the corps of Engine) rs, on the Bombay Es- 
tablishtmnt, to Mr>. Maciilior*on. 

At Bcrhatnpoie, Feb to, bv the Rev. Mr. Rales, 
Mr. Wm. Ihiruhani, ol P-nneali, Bit gong 
Factory, to Mia* Elizabeth Wallerton. 

At the same place, and at the sunie timo, M>r. 
John Brandt, of Purnc.di, Juagfrnaulpora Fac- 
tory, to Miss Mary Ann Waljerton. 

March 15, at St. John’s Cathedial. by Hie Rev. 
Mr. Shepherd, Mr. John Wail, t> Mtss Frances 
Mana Bell. 

March 12, At St. John’s Cathedral, by the Rev. 
Mr. Shcphetd, Mr. James Turner, to Mrs. 
Maria Barrington. 

At Chaiidcitwgore, Mutch J7, Monsieur J. Ber- 
chon De Fontaine, to Madame Bncis, widow 
of the late Monsuui Briois. 

At Trihcomalce, Feb. 19, Mr. tiuivicl James, mer- 
chant, to Mrs Aqua Cathentia ChrUtinu Smith, 
relict ol tilt late Mr. Robert But .lit, of that 
place. 

DEATHS. 

At Cltanden agore, m the house of Mr. Wade, 
Feb. H, tin lies. Mi. N. ioioyto. Thu indditi- 
tigable zculmid limit si much it. . wimn rhmac- 
t<*iiz?d the met ttoi tons career oj ilns excellent 
man, me too »v»*ll kuovu, t,«< stanu m need of 
any c * opium, fn.-u the ham he pen of the 
pi«M nit writ* r. Mr. I orsyth at rived i < India in 
17‘JJ, and dating t lie tu’Ulal last, v us ol his 
ld«., Chinsurah was thf mud 1 of li s pious la- 
bium. llis it gul.tr and exemplar v ui,m ha. gc of 
rh< duties of ln« profession, rUL-ct the highest 
i teJii on his < liaiacter ; lor ‘•neb was the r g»d 
siventv of the piiiu iples, that he pqiseveied 
with uii'-hikeu lonsMiirj, in the exeicite of 
Ins public dnti"', ev.-n while labouring under 
the uccunniUt'-d p re*. sure of sicking and iuftr- 
smties. The cvaugtUc.il purity of lyiiw life, his 
niiostt niaiiou- piety, his ex’reme disinterested- 
ness, hu nit cr <ii»reg ird ol the evaubscr-m en- 
joyments of this woild, cous aired to render him 
the brightest ot u'ani'iit of his pinfesMoii $ and 
the sorrowful multitude wins attended hit re- 
mains to tin ir last home, winced that his me- 
rits were held m tk’t>>rv«U c*timau »n. — Hi* 
remains were deposited in the burial giound at 
Chtusmah, to which pl^ce his body hod been 
r. moved, on the everv.ug of hi* dissolulaom*?— 
His lntermeyt t«n^ plaiy tRe next ijnojqmgj 
the funeral sen ices being performed by thefWV, 
Mr. May. 

March 9. at the house qf Mr?. Swiii feqe. after a 
painful illness, borne with the moat exemplary 
and Christian fortitude, Wm. Hole Nichmeits, 
Esq an Assistant Surgeon on Util eaUMBk- 
jnent. 
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Lately, Frederick Bryant. E*q, free merchant. 

At Aara, Feb. 26, Master Daniel Biaganca Camp- 
bell, son of Mr. W. Campbell, aged 1 year and 
6 months. 

At Loodianah, Feb. 2, the infant son of Lieut. J. 
H. Kyan, 2d Nat. Cav. aged 4 months and 15 
days. 

At Serincrapatam, Feb. 38, Lieut. James Scolt,* 
13th Madras Nat. Inf. 

At Akowla; Jan,3l, in Lieut. Colonel Doveton’s 
Camp, Lieut. McNagh tan Craufurd Hunter, of 
the Tiichiuopolv Light Inf. 

At Penang, Feb. 4, Philip Manington, aged 18 
years. 

March 31, Capt, Bertram, of Madras Pioneers. 
March 30. Miss Catherine Berry, aged 15 years 
and 6 months. 

At Fereidpore, March 8, S. Marston, Esq. 

MADRAS. 

April 16. — Friday last, being Good 
Friday, was strictly observed with the 
ceremonies and solemnities customary 
at this holy season, by the Christian 
community of this Presidency. Divine 
sendee was performed at the several 
churches and chapels in Madras and its 
vicinity. On Easter Sunday the usual 
collections were made at the several 
places of worship, in aid of the several 
charitable institutions of the settlement. 

We know no season in England during 
which more universal joy and happiness 
is displayed than in Easter week. There 
are few of our readers who have not still 
warm in their remembrance the sports 
and amusements which usually celebrate 
this annual festival. We can only regret 
that, we have not to record a similar ob- 
servance where we now inhabit ; we arc 
happy, however, that the usual solemnity 
of Madias is to be a little enlivened to- 
morrow evening by a ball and supper, 
with which Mrs. llicketts entertains hf 
friends at Guindy Lodge, 

In our last Courier, we stated, that 
Sir Anthony Buller had been appointed 
to the vacancy on the Madras Bench. 
We understand, that letters received by 
the Surry, mention, that in cousequenee 
of the resignation of Sir John Royds 
having been received by government, this 
appointment had not taken place ; and 
they add, that it was doubtful whether 
Sir Anthony would succeed to the Ma- 
dras or Bengal vacancy. 

The Honourable Sir John Newbolt, wc 
hear, will be certainly elevated to the 
chief justiceship. 

The Honourable Company’s ship Eu- 
rope, Captain Mills, anchored in the 
roads on Friday morning last, after a 
tedious passage from the Cape of nine 
weeks. The Europe brought a few box- 
packets of letters • but the disappoint- 
ment and anxiety of the public in this 
respect has been but slightly alleviated by 
the arrival of the three last ships. The 
following are the passengers arrived in 
the Europe : — 

Mrs. Munt, Miss C. Mum, Miss J. 
Hunt, Major Multt, Lieut. R. Marr, 3d 
Native Regiment ; Mr. B. Williams, as- 


sistant surgeon ; Mr. G. Watson, free 
mariner. 

His Majesty’s brig Zebra, Capt. Bridges, 
sailed on Thursday afternoon from the 
ltoads, and proceeded to Trincomalee 
with dispatches for Commodore Sayer. 

The new frigate now on the stocks at 
Bombay will be launched in ihe course 
of next month. She is named the 
Amphitritc, and will be commissioned, 
we hear, by Capt. Curran, late of the 
Elk ; Capt. Weir, late of the Thais, who 
was to have commissioned the Amphi- 
trite, has assumed the command of the 
Cornwallis seventy-four. 

The Lord Melville, a seventy-four, algo 
on the stocks at Bombay, is in a rapid 
state of progress, and will be completed 
before the end of the year. 

The Honourable Company's ship Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Wales will sail for 
England on Sunday week, 

’Flic Calcutta journals received during 
the week contain but little of interest, 
and indeed much cannot be expected now 
that the campaign in the Nepaul is over. 
The troops have all retired within the 
Company’s territory, and are marching 
to their several cantonments. This cir- 
cumstance is extremely favourable, as the 
positions lately occupied by the troops in 
the hills was extremely unwholesome, 
and sickness to an alarming extent was 
beginning to prevail in camp. 

The Honourable Edward Gardner has 
been appointed resident, at Khatmandoo, 
and Gerard Wellesley, Esq. first assistant. 

The Honourable Company’s cruizer 
Nearehui is ordered to this port, for the 
ultimate purpose of surveying the Pulicat 
Shoal. 

April 29. — The Challenger, Capt. 
Forbes, and Iphigenia, Capt. A. Kitig, are 
the only ships that have yet reached 
the Indian seas on the Peace establish- 
ment. The Iphigenia arrived at Saugur 
(Calcutta) on the 29th of March, after a 
passage of five mouths from Spithead, 
She brought dispatches, treasure, and 
mails. The dispatches contain instruc- 
tions to the supreme government, relative 
to the giving up of Java and the Molucca 
islands to the Dutch authorities. She 
likewise brought dispatches to the Com- 
mander in Chief (Commodore Sayer), or- 
dering the return of the whole of the ships 
of war at present upon this station to 
England, and naming iliose which would 
soon arrive out. Commodore Sayer is at 
Trincomalee, where the Led a is undergo- 
ing repairs. When Sir Geo. Burlton died, 
the Commodore was at China, and, in 
consequence, Captain Robert O’Brien, the 
next senior officer in these seas, hoisted a 
broad pendant. Captain Weir, of the 
Thais, has since taken the command of 
the Cornwallis. Captain O’Brien goes 
to England in the Revolutionuaire, as pas* 
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senger. The Zebra, Captain P. H. 
Bridges, and Cameleon, Captain J. 
M*Low, both lately launched at Bombay, 
have arrived in these roads, with the Phi- 
lomel. Capt. Plumridge has since sailed 
from Trincomalee, with dispatches for 
Commodore Sayer. The Amphi trite fri- 
gate will be launched at Bombay in a few 
days, and Captain Curran, of the Klk, will 
commission her. The Lord Melville, 74, 
on the stocks at Bombay, will be com- 
pleted before the end of the year. The 
Hon. Company's Cruizer Ernaud has been 
dispatched from Bombay to Cochin, to 
await his Lordship's arrival. We hear 
by the Thais, just come in from Kedgeree 
(Calcutta), that the free traders Sher- 
burne, Fame, Baring, and Ex- 
mouth, for London, and the True Bri- 
tain, for Liverpool, had nearly completed 
their cargoes, and were expected to sail 
for England early in the present month. 
The ships in these roads are — Acorn (sails 
to-morrow for England), Elk, Thais, 
Tyne, and Termagant ; the Alphetis and 
Leda are at Trincomalee ; the llevolu- 
tionnairc is at Bombay. 

April 30. — The second Session of Oyer 
and Terminer terminated on Tuesday last, 
on which day the prisoners, whose tri.Js we 
briefly detailed in our last number, were 
brought up for judgment. His Lordship, 
the Chief Justice, passed the awful sen- 
tence of the law upon two prisoners con- 
victed of murder, after a feeling admoni- 
tion to each of them. 

Peter Lawton, you have been convict- 
ed of the wilful destruction of a fellow 
being, in cold blood, without the slightest 
cause. You have deprived of life an unof- 
fending woman, unprepared to appear be- 
fore her Maker. For this monstrous 
deed, admitting of no excuse, you must 
prepare, without loss of time, to answer 
to him for the acts of your's. Your life 
is forfeited, not so much as an atone- 
ment, for there can, be none for such a 
crime ; nor because he who is found to 
have committed it may be considered as 
unfit any longer to live ; but for the sake 
of the example. Wert* sentence not to 
be passed upon you for this horrid of- 
fence, or if, being passed, the law were 
not, in your instance, to be allowed to 
take its course, there would be no secu- 
rity for the peaceable, living in h.u racks, 
surrounded byso’dieis haring the com- 
inind of arms and ammunition ; and tliis 
court would he just’y answerable for the 
next atrocity of the same kind. 

Upon your trial you would have had 
your Jury believe that, yeaned of lile, 
you had loaded your piece to destroy your- 
self; and that, in killing the deceased, it 
had gone off by accident. You have been 
pleading to the same effect now, in arre.st 
of judgment. But it was distinctly prov- 
ed (and must have been believed by your 


Jury, or they could not have convicted 
you,) that you levelled it directly at her, 
took your aim, and shot her by design. 
And, if it be true, that in loading your 
piece, your intention was to destroy your- 
self, your case is only the more aggravate 
etl, since a worse reason could not well 
exist for taking the life of another, who 
had not offended you, than that you were 
tired of your own. 

Conscious that you could not rest your 
defence with safety upon such a pretence, 
you had recourse to another ground, not 
very consistent with the former ; namely, 
not that your piece went off by accident, 
but that your discharging if, as you did,’ 
was the effect of drinking. Now, Sup- 
posing this to have been the case, as was 
truly observed by the Learned Judge who 
tried you, it could constitute no defeuce, 
but an aggravation rather, as much aa 
upon the funner supposition. But, allow- 
ing that it might be some excuse (which 
however never can be admitted), there 
was no evidence of your being in liquor 
at t he time when you committed the act , 
for which you are now to receive judg- 
ment j and if it be to be traced only to * 
callous and desperate state of mind, pro- 
duced by habitual driu king, it is to be 
hoped that your example may have some 
effect, in deterring others from that ruin- 
ous propensity, the source of so much 
disorder, the remote cause, in so many in- 
stances, particularly in the army, of the 
most fatal crimes. 

These defences of your's (or endcavoun 
at defence rather) were put to your Jury 
most distinctly, by the Learned Judge to 
whom I have already alluded. They had 
them in consideration ; their decision 
upon them was not hasty ; they took 
time to form their verdict ; and having 
pronounced it without the least reserve, 
with me, who have been long acquainted 
with them, there arises a moral assurance 
of jour guilt, which being of the highest 
kind, unaccompanied with the slightest 
in tuner of extenuation, you must, as I 
said b'lbrc, prepare for the consequence. 
You must lose no time in endeavouring 
to make your peace with God, for any de- 
sign that von m iv at anytime have enter- 
tained a.riinst your own life, and most 
especially for the murderous one which 
yon stand convicted of having perpetrated 
upon that of another. For this purpose, 
you can count but upon a very few days 
between this and the execution of your 
sentei-re. which H — 

“ That you be taken fiom lienee to the 
pt ice from whence you came, thence to 
tiif pla’eof execution, to be there hang 
by the neck till you are dead. And may 
God, of his infill ; te goodness, have mercy 
upon your so >1 !" 

Yesterday wa* fixed upon for the exe- 
cution of the European convict Peter 
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Lawton. The condemned sermon was 
preached at the Madras Chapel, on Sun- 
day^ by the Her. Morgan Davis, which 
was greatly calculated to impress upon 
the unhappy prisoner ami the congrega- 
tion a due sense of the awfulucss of the 
ocrasiou. He was executed yesterday 
morning on the North Beach, outside the 
boundary — where he was attended by the 
Ordinary. 

The unhappy convict was sincerely pe- 
nitent for the commission of the crime 
for which he suffered. He continued in 
earnest prayer with the clergyman who 
attended him on this awful occasion, un- 
til he was launched into eternity. He 
died almost without a struggle. The fol- 
lowing confession was written by the un- 
fortunate mau a few hours before he 
died : — 

In the name of God, Amen. — I, Peter 
Lawton, was born in the city of York, in 
England, and came into the army at an 
early age, iu the year 1794. Embarked 
at the Mother Bank from the Isle of 
Wight on the 29th of April, 1806, and 
disembarked at Madras on the 29th of 
August in the same year, — with my dear 
wife and two children, which I had the 
misfortune to lose, with four more chil- 
dren that she bore since our arrival in 
India ; and now l am myself under the 
atntenccof condemnation, which I must 
ehortly suffer, and do here make a full 
and true confession of my guilt ; with 
heartfelt sorrow, I lament my unfortu- 
nate situation and agonizing state of mind 
which I feel iu my serious and thoughtful 
moments, but I am convinced that regret, 
and sorrow in the present instance avails 
not, nor cun it in any measure silence the 
voice of justice.— I date my misfortunes 
from the time of my wife’s departure from 
this world, which vva3 on the Gib of Au- 
gust, 1813. 1 murmured at the dispensa- 
tions of Almighty God ; my own evil heart, 
and the suggestions of the Devil, tempted 
me to take my own life. 1 therefore took 
a pen-knife one morning shortly after her 
death, to cut my throat over her grave, 
that I might as I thought, die and he 
buried by the side of her; but the Lord 
at that time gave me to see the awfulness 
of the crime I was going to perpetrate, by a 
check of conscience ; l then went home to 
$he Barrack, which was at Secunderabad, 
where the regiment I belonged to was lying 
£t the time, and gave over all thoughts of 
Committing such a horrid deed for some 
time. In a short time after wc marched 
from Secunderabad, in the Nizam’s domi- 
nion^ to Seringapatam, which belonged 
to the Rajah of Mysore. I was there 
twice tempted to load my musket with 
the same intent, but my conscience ac- 
cused me before I completed it $ in short, 
the commission of this atrocious crime 
cannot be cpmpiit^etl without trampling 


under foot all laws, both human and di- 
vine. On the evening of the 3d of 'Febi 
when 1 went to bed, I had no cviL design 
either against myself or any other person 
whatever ; the 4th, it being Sunday, we 
lia^l an early parade. 

“ In the morning, 1 loaded my musket, 
and not having an opportunity of, dis- 
charging it oh myself, 1 fired it at a poor 
unfortunate native woman, who never 
did me the least iijttry in any shape 
whatever, who was sitting against a pil- 
lar in the verandah, only a few yards 
from ray own cot. — 1 hope and trust in 
the Almighty God, that ray Buffeting* 
will be a warning to deter others from 
committing the like act of desperation. 
I had no power over the life of a fellow- 
creature, much more to hurry her to the 
bar of divine justice, for any thing that 
I know, in a state unprepared for so so- 
lemn a reckoning.— My sins have fouud 
me "out, and bi ought me to an open 
shame, for which f must shortly suffer an 
ignominious death, which I acknowledge 
to be a just judgment ; but Itrust through 
God’s blessing and grace he will bring 
me to repentauce for my past sins, and 
will enable me to employ every moment 
of the short space of time which remaius 
to the benefit of my immortal soul, with 
a full conviction of the errors of my past 
life ; my case is deplorable it is true, but 
I trust it is not without remedy, it is not 
beyond the reach of infinite compassion. 
I must remember that Christ died for 
sinners ; whosoever I have offended in 
my life, or injured in thought, word, or 
deed, I hope they will forgive me, as I 
have reason to be truly aud humbly thank- 
ful to Almighty God, 1 have no enmity 
against any person in the wot Id; but l 
hope through divine goodness to die in 
peace with all maukind. 

Is th< siucere prayer of the unfor- 
tunate 

“ Peter Lawton.” 

Madras , April 30. — Accounts have 
reached the Presidency of the death of 
Ragogee Bhousela, the Rajah of Berar, 
and of the quiet and peaceable succession 
of his son to the Musnud. This event 
took place on the 27th of February at 
Nagpore, and the following account of 
the last moments of this prince has been 
handed to us : — 

“ On the morning of the 28tli of Bubbce 
ool Avel, the Rajah, having performed 
the ceremonies of ablution and prayer, 
ordered the ministers and principal of- 
ficers of state into his presence, and his 
son being seated near him, he examined 
and adjusted the accounts of all the de- 
partments ; and those to whom any thing 
was due were immediately paid, and all 
dues to the Circars were cancelled. When 
this was concluded, the Raj alt addressed 
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his son in presence of the assembly, and 
recommended him to take and profit by 
the atyice,. of his counsellors and minis- 
ters, and protect them as he his father 
had done, and intreated him never to de- 
viate from the advice he then gave him. 
Alter tiiis he distributed one thousand 
rows in charity, besides other very consi- 
derable donations. He was thus occupied 
until the afternoon, when he expired/* 
May 1 . — By way of Java, accouuts of 
a favourable nature have been received 
from Macassar. The British force, which 
has been for some time engaged in Ce- 
lebes, in opposing the encroachments of 
the Rajah of Boni, and other native 
princes, at the date of the last advices 
has succeeded in driving the army of the 
confederates into the fastnesses in the 
hills. It appears that the enemy shortly 
afterwards descended into the plains in 
considerable strength, and after much 
delay and difficulty, caused by the un- 
favourable nature of the couutry, they 
were at length brought to action, and 
after a struggle of five hours, entirely 
defeated by Major Dalton, commanding 
the European regiment. Seven of the 
enemy's chiefs were killed 01* wounded ; 
the loss of the British was very small ; a 
few men only were wounded. 

Tt is said that the property which the 
late Bhow Begum bequeathed to the Ho- 
nourable Company, is calculated to amount 
to nearly ninety lacs of rupees. Of this 
enormous sum, seventy- four lacs are in 
bullion, six in jewels, and the remainder 
in elephants horses, furniture, and vast 
stores of grain. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Tuesday, April 9, 1816,— -20 th Regt. Nat. Inf. 
Capt, R. H. Vales, to lie major; Cupt. Lieut. H. 
Walpole, to be captain of a company; l.ieui. 
J, W. Pew, to »>e captain lieutenant, ami Ensign 
C. Ferguson, to be lieutenant, from tin I’th 
November *815, in succession to Classon, de- 
ceased, 

Licnt, J, Cameron, assistant quartei master 
general’s department, to be temporary a»*i«tu'it 
quarter-tnaptei general with Colonel Marriott’s 
force, (lining the absence of Lieut. Johnson, on 
duty at the Presidency. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon Thom s Bond is placed 
under the staff surgeon of Travancore. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Tuesday, April 16 — ' The Honourable Mr. T. 
Harris, collector in the Piotincis oi Can a ra and 
Soonda. 

Mi. J. F. Lane, deputy collector of Madia#. 
Mr. (J. J. Casatnajor, assistant to the Se- 
crctaiy to Government in the Military Depart- 
ment. 

BIRTHS. 

In Camp, at Bnlwaruni, Maich 4, the Lady of 
George Mickle, R*q. Surgeon to Jus Highness 
the Nizam’s Russell Brigade, of a son, 

’'April fr, at Brodie I’a'-tle, the Lady of the Hon. 

bn T. Strange, Clmt Justice, ol a daughter. 
April % the Lad/ of A lirookc, Esq. ol the Civil 
Service, ot a son. » 

•At Vtpery, April 1, Mrs J. P. Cropley of a 
sou. t 

At Madura. Feb. 28, the Lady of W. O. Shakes- 

pwuvlfisq.ola^in. 

Nab 27. ihc Lady of J. Gwatkiu» Esq* of a 
daughter. 


At Trichlnopoly, February 17, Mrs. Goldie, of U 
daughter. 

Feb. 28, Mrs. Martin, widow of the late Colondl 
Martin, of this Establishment, of a daughter. 

April 14, the Lady of L, H. Stirling, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

At Secunderabad, March 26, the Lady of Major 
M'Dowall, 2d bait. 24th regiment, N. 1. of a 
daughter. 

At Huyuporam, April 10, Mrs, A Eglan, of a son* 

April 14, Mrv. Simon A\ vtv, of a daughter. 

A pttl 23, the Lady of John C.trruthers, Esq, of a 
son. 

At the Presidency, March 12, the Lady of J, Gol- 
dcnliam. Esq. F.R.S- of it daughttr. 

MARRIAGES. 

March 2, Mr. S. M. Simons, to Miss Eliza 
(voinonde. 

February 23, Mr. Joseph Samuels to Miss Eliza- 
beth Hunt. 

At T.ttyore, March 27, the ft-w. W. Greenwood, 
Missionary, to Miss U. T. Horst. 

At Bellarv, Apiil 4, by the kcv. T. WithenturiL 
A. M. Kechire, Esq. Surgeon, H. M. 69th regt. 
to Miss M. Wallace, second daughter of the 
late Charles Wallace, Esq. of WootTside, 

April 17, at St. George’s, Choultry Plain, hv the 
Rev. Edwartt Vaughan, Senior Chaplain, Henry 
Cliamier. Esq. of the Hottourah e Company’s 
Civil Service, to Mi9s. Evelina Thursby. 

At the Presidency, March 7, by the Rev. K. 
Vaughan, Senior Chaplain, the Rev. Charles J. 
E. Kheidns, to Mibb Ann Van Somcien. 

At Crtuuanore, March 7, Wm. s-cott, Esq. sur- 
geon, 2d icgt. L, C. to Miss Helen <♦ oldie, third 
daughter ol Thomas Goldie, E$q. of Craicuevie, 
Scotland. 

DEATHS. 

March 6, the lady of Lewis de Fries, Esq. m the 
With > car of her age. 

Mardi 3, of an appopkctic fit. Captain Patrick 
Robertson, of the luth Madias N. 1. 

Match 7, in St. Thomas’* Mount, Mr. J. Forsyth, 
conductor ot mdnance on the Madras esta- 
blishment. 

At Samuh ottali, March 22, Colonel Edward 
O’iteilly, commanding that garrison, and the 
i-t regt. Native Infantry. 

At V zngapuUm, April 17, Capt. Chas. Thomas 
Coooper, aged 60 years. 

At lierhainpoic, April 14, Emilia Mehetable, aged 
two years und eight mouths, the only daughter 
of Lieut.-Col. Steele, 2d itgt. N. I. 

At Royaprttah, Aoril 26, nearly at the dose of 
ini eighteenth jetu, Mrs. ‘Aurora feriuier, 
alter a short La*t evi ic illness, borne with ex- 
emplary resignation to the Di.ine will. 

April t>, Edward C diingwood, s>m of Austin 
Flower, Esq. aged o».e year, two mouths, uini 
24 days. 

At Cuddalore, April 1, ditd suddenly from tins 
rupture ot a blood vessel, Licut.-t'ol. H«urv 
Robeits, of H. M. 34th regt. aged 44 years. He 
was a man of true honour, geunous audcli.i- 
mabl.\ even to excels; he lived beloved and 
has died coirespoudiogly rtgretted. 

Toe infant son ot the late Lieut.- Colonel Cob* 
br.mke. 

At At cut, Feb 27, after a lingering illness of fif- 
teen months, which she bore wrh Christum 
lortituilc ami resignation, Lady A. M. 8. idle*, 
the wife of Sir Vincent Sadlo, of the Dutch 
service, leaving a daughter-m law, two giand 
children. «nd a step-daughter, with a numerous 
circle of fi lends and acquaintance# to bewail 
bet loss. 

At Sermvapatam, Marcli 29, surgeon William 
Doid Greaves, of the Medical Establishment. 

At Camp, north bank of Tomboodrah, April 3, 
Captain Thomas Thompson Stevenson, 1st bait. 
3d regt. N. 1. 

April 16, Mr. John Henry Herft, in the 53d year 
of his age. 

At St. Thomas’s Mount, March 20, after an HU 
m-ss of only a few days, Lieut.- fireworker 
Richard Gomomle, of the 2d batt. Artillery, a 
promising young officer, and much regretted by 
Iiib brother officers, and ail wbi kau the plea- 
sure c,f ins acquaintance. 

March 4, the infant t-m of Mr. Thontta Hill, aged 
one vtar, six.month#, mid seven 4»yi. 

At MAsulipatum, AJaicii 2, Bagrfkm S$ritics, Esq. 
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mm old and reapeciablc Armenian merchant, 
vim resided forty-six years at that Settlement, 
esteemed by all wine had the honour of his ac- 
quaintance, and has left a circle of relations 
and friends, to deplore his irreparable loss. 

March 14, Mrs. G. M. Pereyra, aged twentv-five 
years, after a long and painful illness, winch she 
lore with becoming fortitude. 

March 15, ut St. '1 homas’s Mount, aged 40 years, 
Mr. Francis Johnson. 

March »6, at Myrtle Giove, the residence of her 
•on, Edwaid Guidon, Iisq. and in th« 6Qih year 
of her ace. Mrs, L. A. A. Gordon, idictof the 
late William Gordon, Esq. surgeon on this csta^ 
blUhmeut. 

BOMBAY. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. Wna. Ashburner Morgan, Registrar to the 
Vice Admiralty Com t at Bombay, is appointed to 
succeed the hue Mr. J. Mephenvin, as Company’s 
Solicitor at that Pre-idencv ; Mi. Hungerford at 
present holds the Utiei situation. 

By the death o| Mr. Stephenson, the office of 
Registrar to the Aithdeacnnry of Bumliay be- 
comes vacant} it is in t. e pationage ol the Bishop 
of Calcutta. 

Sir John Malcolm goes out in the Charles Mills, 
Caplain Chris'nnher, direct to Madras; she u 
expected to bail daily, 

DEATHS. 

June 98, on board the Albion, on his passage from 
Calcutta to E> gland, tor the iccoveiv of Ins 
health, first Lieut. Thus. Richardson, of the 
Bombay Maiint . 

In Camp, mar Cluttore in Waugur, Fe|>. 17, after 
a long dints-, Lieut. James Steele, of the Hon. 
Gouipa. y’a ngt. ot Bombay E. Inf. 

CEYLON. 

Aprils .— On Thursday morning last, 
liis Excellency the Governor, accom- 
panied by Colonel Young, It. A. Mr. Su- 
therland, sccretaiy for the Kami i an 
Provinces,, Doctor High, dep. inspector 
of hospitals. Major Hardy, dep. quarter 
master gen. and A. 1>. C., left Columlto on 
a tour through the Kandiaii provinces. — 
H 13 Excellency enteis the three Carles l y 
the route of Avisahawelle, and from 
thence turning to the right crosses by a 
pass into the fertile province of Saflra- 
gam t and skirting along the base of Adam’s 
Peak, visits Hattagcdeta and Ballamgod- 
de, and from the latter place passing over 
the Idalgasliena mountain into the lofty 
table land of Ouwah, inspects the British 
post at Badula. From this station, liis 
Excellency proposes to return to Col umbo 
by the way of Kandy. 

On the 1st his Excellency was at Ba- 
flikgericia, much pleased with the fertile 
appear am e of the province, and the de- 
monstration of attachment to the British 
government exhibited by the inhabitants. 

Sajffi again abounds in Areka coffee, 
pepper, cardeuimns and wax. The lux- 
uriance of the soil, and the exuberance of 
vegetation, are said to exceed every thing 
t>f the kind the party had before observed, 
great exertions are making to open the 
roads, and in the course of a few years, 
it is hoped that few natural obstacles 
will exist to oppose that free commercial 
intercourse with the interior of this 
island, which will tend so greatly to in- 
grease its general prosperity. 


BIRTHS. 

At Colombo, the lady of Captain Cleather, H.M« 
3d Ceylon regt. Dep. Judge Advocate, of a 
■daughter. 

At Colombo, the Honourable Mrs. Rodney, of a 
daughter. 

DEATHS. 

At Colombo, Feb, 7, of a liver complaint, Lieut. 

Chambers, iatli regt. Nat. Inf. 

At Colombo, March 3, aged 64 years, Jacob Bur- 
nand, Esq. late a’senior merchant, in the Dutch 
East- India Service, universally regretted; this- 
gentl* man arrived in Ceylon in the year 1778, as 
« junior men liant, and was shortly appointed 
as Chief of the Batticala.i Distiict, and subse- 
quently, on account of his superior local know, 
lodge, to tht high office of Dessauve of Jaffna- 
pat am. 

At Colombo, March 11, Mr, Frans De Bruin, 
aged 46 years and 7 months, formerly Htad 
Printer at the Government Press. 

MAURITIUS. 

MARRIAGE. 

Jan. 1 8, Mr Jean Uagoardcttc, to Mrs. Maris. 
Sydume Lcbouq Santassan, (divorced Douglas) » 

DEATHS. 

At Port Louis, Fvb. 16, Philip, the infant son of 
Lieut. Barlow, H. ®J. 22d regt. aged 2 year* 
and 8 months. 

At Port Louis, Nov. 26, Mr. Samuel Chambers, 
formerly Foreman of the late Mauritius Govern- 
ment press. 

At this Port, Jan. 13, aged 45 years, after a course 
of hnr.trinq illness, sustained with equanimity 
and ( hnstian fortitude, Henry F. Greville, Esq. 
Assistant Trcasuier and Accountant General, 

JAVA. 

A dreadful fire recently occurred at 
Passarowaug, which in its rapid, pro- 
gress destroyed, within an hour, from* 
ninety to a hundred houses. It was oc- 
casioned by a thief, who entered a house 
inhabited by a Javanese and his wife, 
having excavated a bole under the 
threshold of the door. The inhabitants be- 
ing awoke, a conflict ensued between the 
thief and the mail, whilst the poor wo- 
man retreated into an iuuer apartment. 
The noise soon assembled the neighbours, 
but with the timidity that characterises 
the Javanese, they did not venture to en- 
ter the dwelling to afford the necessary 
assistance. The man being thus left 
alone, maintained a conflict for some 
time, in which he wounded his antago- 
nist, but receiving himself a wound in 
the groin, was unable to effect his escape. 
The . robber perceiving tbc house to be 
surrounded by armed people, and that hi* 
retreat was impracticable, locked the 
door in the inside and set tire to the roof, 
which being composed of combustible 
materials soon communicated to the wholfe 
building, and involved the adjacent houses 
in flames. The poor woman, by cutting 
a hole through the wall, contrived to get 
out, but was dreadfully burnt, and is- 
still in a dangerous condition. The rob- 
ber, it would appear, preferred self-im- 
molation to' delivering himself up, and 
was found the next morning, amidst the 
ruins, seated in a large water-jar, burnt 
to death, with both his legs and one 
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hand consumed. Thus, by the despera- 
tion of one individual, have nearly a hun- 
dred families been deprived of their 
abodes, and have lost the greater part of 
their little property, which but for the 
exemplary exertions of the inhabitants, 
added to the fortunate circumstance of 
the wind subsiding at themomeul, might 
have extended to the whole town. 

The volcanic mountain, on the Island 
of Sumbawa, named Tomboro, an ac- 
count of the awful eruption of which 
we published in our Journal, lias be- 
come so much reduced by the enormous 
mass ejected in its late convulsion, as to 
have assumed the form of table land — 
instead of the peak, for which it was for- 
merly remarkable. 

A Chinese trading junk belonging to 
Batavia, which she left in January last on a 
voyage to the West Coast and Batavia, 
was on her return, and lying at anchor in 
the harbour of Pulo Dua on the West 
Coast, whou she was attacked on the 
26’ th of July by three piratical boats, con- 
taining nineteen Malays. The Nakho- 
da and part of the crew were on shore 
at the time, and there being but nine 
men in charge of the junk, the pirates 
succeeded in capturing her, after having 
killed three of the crew, and compelled 
the remainder, half of whom were 
wounded, to jump overboard and swim 
for their lives. They then took posses- 
sion of a chest containing 11,000 dollars, 
the proceeds of the voyage, and imme- 
diately dispatched them in one of their 
boats to Sinkil, a port near to Pulo Dua. 
The uufortunate Nakhoda subsequently 
regained possession of bis vessel with the 
aid of another junk which came in, af- 
ter a contest, in which five of the pi rates 
were killed, and the remainder put to 
flight, — and he has since returned to this 
port. It was ascertained that the pirates 
were from Siukil, and headed by a rela- 
tive of the Rajah of that place, whither 
it is supposed intelligence of the amount 
of the treasure on board must have beyii 
carried, as the junk had been tying at 
Pulo Dua for six days previous to the at- 
tack. 

As a large trading prow, laden with 
rattans was on her way from Battoo 
Batra (on the east coast of Sumatra, 
about one huudred miles to the south- 
ward) to Batavia, she was hailed early in 
the morning by three large canoes and 
two boats, who demanded of the Nak- 
fioda a supply of rice, and inquired if he 
bad pepper or tin on board. Upon being 
told the nature of the cargo, they imme- 
diately commenced an attack with blun- 
derbusses, and other fire-arms, which was 
returned by the crew of the vessel;— 
when a spark unhappily communicated 
to a jar containing their powder, (about 
four gantons in quantity) it exploded 
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whilst the Nakhoda was close by it r he 
immediately jumped overboard and was 
picked up by the crew, tyho took to their 
canoe, abandoning the prow to the pirati- 
cal enemy. Upon their arrival here, the 
wretched Nakhoda was instantly conveyed 
to the hospital, but died very shortly af- 
ter, having been so dreadfully burnt, that 
in several parts the skin was literally 
blown from his body by the violence of 
the explosion. 

A large Java prow, bound to Batavia 
from Malacca, was attacked and sunk 
near Salangore, by two large pirate prowS 
and four or five smaller ones, command- 
ed, it is said, by some men of llhio. The 
pirates, after taking the Javanese prisoners 
put the Nakhoda on shore on one of the 
Sainbeloug Islands, which is uninhabit- 
ed, where he was two days afterwards 
discovered by a Malay fisherman, who 
conveyed him to Perah. 

“ During the progress, in 1815, of the 
Lieut. -Governor to the Eastward,” says 
a correspondent, iC His Excellency ele- 
vated several of the natives to additional 
rank, and was himself present at the in** 
stallation of the Panambahan, atSuma^ 
nap, which diffused universal joy. The 
greatest part of the population of the 
district was assembled on the occasion, 
and the ceremony took place amidst the 
firing of artillery and the reiterated plau- 
dits of the multitude. 

“ The son of the Sultan of Madura 
has beeu declared lieir apparent of that 
country, and obtained the title of Pange- 
rang Alii Patty. 

“ The son of the Adi Patty of Grissee 
has been appointed 1 uminungoug, and 
eventually to succeed. The son of the 
late Turn ni ungong of Sedayo, (whose hos- 
pitality every traveller must recollect) has 
been confirmed regent, and we have like- 
wise been informed that his Excellency 
conferred the additional rank of Adi Patty 
on the Turn m ungongs of Banghil and 
Besookec, sons of the present regent of 
Lassuin, a Javauese nobleman much dis- 
tinguished by bis abilities, who was pre- 
sented by General Daendels with the 
ribband of the order of knighthood es- 
tablished by King Louis, in testimony of 
the great services performed by him for 
the government.*' 

From the log-book of the Dispatch, 
it appears that on the night of the 
lull of April 1815, the explosions of the 
Tomboro Mountain were distinctly heard, 
like the discharge of hedVy cannon, at the 
distance of seven degrees to the Eastward 
of Biina. Capt. Fenn informs us that the 
floats of timber and pumice-stone were to 
considerable along the coast of Flores, 
that it was with great difficulty the ship 
could at times make any progress through 
the water; and the hulk of-someofthe 
spars was so great, that she must tae 
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W&materially damaged if she had struck 
against them with any force. The ac- 
count which Capt. Fenn has given us of 
the misery and distress of the wretched 
inhabitants accords in every particular 
with the relation we have already publish- 
ed. The messenger who had been dis- 
patched by Mr. Phillips, returned to Bi- 
ma three days after the departure of the 
Benares, but he described the country to 
be so covered with ashes that it was im- 
possible to make any progress— the cattle 
aud inhabitants were nearly all of them 
destroyed as he approached the mountain, 
and those who survived were in such a 
state of deplorable starvation, that they 
would unavoidably share the same fate. 
At Bima they had fortunately received a 
small supply of rice but a few days be- 
fore the eruption took place, upon which 
they were sparingly existing when the 
Dispatch sailed ; hut Capt. Fenn informs 
us, that unless they receive some speedy 
succour from the neighbouring islands, 
they must iucvitably perish. The Dis- 
patch mistook Sangier for Bima, and put 
into that port, where the misery beggar- 
ed all description. The ltajah informed 
him that cocoa-nuts had been the only sus- 
tenance they had received since the erup- 
tion ; of which melancholy fact the trees 
bore evident testimony, as they were every 
where stripped of their fruit ; the Rajah 
further mentions, that a village and a 
considerable piece of land at the base of 
the mountain had entiiely sunk, and that 
there was at that lime upwards of three 
fathoms water over the place where the 
village had stood. That the earth was 
much agitated throughout the whole 
island, there can be no doubt. The Be- 
nares discovered a very great alteration in 
the anchorage of Bima harbour, which 
was previously known to have been ex- 
ceedingly regular, shoaling gradually to- 
wards the shore ; and several very large 
prows which had been sunk for a consi- 
derable time were thrown above the 
high water mark. The people of the 
country who had had an opportunity of 
seeing the top of the mountain since the 
eruption, mention that a great part of it 
Lad fallen in. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from a gentleman at Amboyna, dated the 
2}3d May: — “ Some time ago, (about a 
mouth 1 think) we experienced the. most 
severe shock of an earthquake 1 have in 
the course of my travels felt. At Ha- 
rauka, an island* adjacent, the fort and 
resident's house were nearly destroyed, 
the ground thereabouts having opened 
and thrown out fire and water. The sea 
about Amboyna was agitated in an extra- 
ordinary manner for two days, swelling 
up to high water mark and again retiring 
to low water murk iu the course of to 
minutes/;, 
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Advices from Amboyna to the 21st May, 
1815, which mention the occurrence of 
frequent severe shocks of earthquakes 
throughout the Moluccas, during the first 
fortnight of April. But little injury was 
done at the town of Amboyna, near which 
the sea rose more than six feet above its 
usual level. At the residency of Ban^a* 
a spice island about twenty miles distant 
from Amboyna, the whole of the public 
buildings were destroyed. It is strange 
that at Banda, the site of a great volcano, 
these convulsions were scarcely percept 
tible, although the rise and fall of the 
sea was very marked. No reference ort 
the subject had been received from Ter- 
nate, on which is a burning mountain 
three times larger than that at Banca. 

The island of Banda had been exceed- 
ingly unhealthy during the whole of the 
diy season. Amongst, the victims to the 
insalubrity of the climate, we grieve to 
record the name of Captain Forbes, of 
the Madras Establishment, resident and 
Commandant of the station, who died 
on the 18th of April, after an illness of 
four days. The regret of all classes at 
the loss of this valuable officer and excel- 
lent man, cannot be better expressed than 
in the following orders issued by Mr. Mar- 
tin, a few days after his death. 

General Orders , by the Resident at the 
Moluccas. 

Fort Victoria, Aprils 23, 1815. — The 
Resident having received the afflicting in- 
telligence of the death of Captain Forbes, 
of tlie Honorable Company’s Madras Eu- 
ropean Regiment, and late resident at 
Banda, is pleased to direct, in testimony 
of the public respect which is due to the 
memory of that distinguished and lament- 
ed officer, that thirty-four minute guns, 
corresponding to the age of the deceased, 
be immediately fired.— The garrison flag 
to be hoisted half-mast high. 

By order of the Resident, 
(Signed) G. Babjngton, Secretary. 

General Orders , by the Resident . 

Fort Victoria, Aprils 24, 1815. — The 
intelligence of the death of Captain Forbes 
has excited in the Resident’s breast the 
strongest sensations of concern aud sor- 
row. Under the influence of these pain- 
ful feelings he is called upon to perform 
the melancholy duty of rendering the last 
tribute of mournful respect to the memory 
of an officer, whose career of public ex- 
ertion was marked by a succession of bril- 
liant and important services, and the va- 
' 7e qualities of w k hose professional cha- 
racter have been repeatedly attested and 
distinguished by the recorded thanks and 
approbation of the supreme government. 
The gallant and decisive operations 
which extorted the surrender of Amboy- 
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wa, the subsequent assault and capture of 
Ternate, and the total defeat and disper- 
sion of the pirates assembled at Goram, 
Will perptuate the recollection of Captain 
Forbes’s services, and commemorate the 
fame of his exploits ; while the uniform 
tenor of his public conduct in the exercise 
of the civil duties confided to his charge at 
Banda corresponded to the confidential 
nature of the trust reposed in him, and 
entitle it to the strongest testimony of 
public gratitude and approbation. 

The Resident directs that, as an addi- 
tional testimony of respect for Captain 
Forbes, and in commemoration of the 
distinguished skill and gallantry by 
which the conquest of Ternate was effect- 
ed, upon the receipt of this order at that 
island, thirty-four minute guns, corre- 
sponding with his age, be fired from the 
ramparts of Fort Orange. 

By ordcf of the Resident, 
(Signed) G. Babington, Secretary. 

Mr. Serjeant was instructed provision- 
ally to assume the situation of Resident, 
in the room of Captain Forbes, and was 
to proceed on the 22d May, witli a rein- 


forcement of troops to supply the vacancies 
in the garrison of Banda. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Letters dated the 15th August, 1815, 
from the Cape of Good Hope, contain iiq 
general information ; but the following 
statement may possibly convey gratifying 
information to some readers : 

J. R. Barwell, E. W. Blunt, and M, 
Ricketts, Ksqrs. of the Civil Service on 
this Establishment ; Lieut.-Col. C. Fagan, 
Judge Advocate General, and M. Lums- 
den, Esq. had derived great benefit from 
the climate. D. Maculloch, Esq. of this 
place, had not improved so ipuch, and 
had with Mr. and Mrs. Money, of Boro* 
bay, determined on proceeding to Eng- 
land on board bis Majesty’s ship Ceptrvur. 
74, Capt. Caulfield. W. Money, Esq. oi 
this Presidency, would accompany hiq 
brother as far as St. Helena, whence he 
would return to Bengal. Claude Russell, 
Esq. and family, and W. Trowcr, Esq. 
and Mrs. Trower, were in good health. 
Major Gordon, Deputy Adjutant General, 
Bengal Army, arrived at the Cape some 
days before the Mills sailed. 
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BOMBARDMENT Or ALGIERS. 

The London Gazette Extraordinary, 
Admiralty Office, Sept. 15. — Captain 
Brisbane, of his Majesty's ship Queen 
Charlotte, arrived at this office last night 
with the following dispatches from Ad- 
miral Lord Exmouth, G. C. B. addressed 
to John Wilson Croker, Esq. : — 

Queen Charlotte , Algiers Bay , Aug. 28. 

Sir, — In all the vicissitudes of a long 
life of public service, no circumstance 
has ever produced on my mind such im- 
pressions of gratitude and joy as the event 
Qf yesterday. To have been one of the 
humble instruments, in the hands of Di- 
vine Providence, for bringing to reason 
a ferocious Government, and destroying 
for ever the insufferable and horrid sys- 
tem of Christian slavery, can never cease 
to be a source of delight and heartfelt 
comfort to every individual happy cuough 
to be employed in it. 1 may, I hope, be 
permitted under such impressions, to 
offer my sincere congratulations to tiieir 
lordships on the complete success which 
attended the gallant efforts of his Majes- 
ty’s fleet in their attack upon Algiers of 
yesterday ; and the happy result produced 
from it on this day by the signature of 
peace. 

Thus has a provoked war of two days' 
existence been attended by a complete 
victory, and closed by a renewed peace 
Jar England and her ally, the King of the 


Netherlands, on conditions dictated by 
the firmness and wisdom of his Majesty’s 
Government, and commanded by the vi* 
guur of their measures. 

My thanks are justly due for the honoup 
and confidence his Majesty’s ministers 
have been pleased to repose on my zeal, 
on this highly important occasion. The 
means were by them made adequate ta 
my own wishes, and the rapidity of their 
measures speak for themselves. Not more 
than one hundred days since 1 left Algiers 
with the British fleet, unsuspicious and 
ignorant of the atrocities which had been 
committed at Bona; that fleet, on its arri-r 
vai in England, was necessarily disbanded, 
and another, witli proportionate re- 
sources, created and equipped ; and, al- 
though impeded in its progress by calms 
and adverse winds, has poured the ven- 
geance of an insulted nation, in chastising 
the cruelties of a ferocious government 
with a promptitude beyond example, and 
highly honourable to the national charac- 
ter, eager to resent oppression or cruelty, 
whenever practised upon those under thgr 
protection. 

Would to God that in the attainment of 
this object I had not deeply to lament thn 
severe loss of so many gallant officers and 
men ; they have profusely bled in a con- 
test which has been peculiarly marked 
by proofs of such devoted heroism as, 
would rouse every noble feeling, did | 
dare indulge in relating them. 
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Their lordships will already have been 
informed, by his Majesty’s sloop Jasper, 
of my proceedings up to the 14th instant, 
on which day I broke ground from Gibral- 
tar, after a vexatious detention, by a foul 
wind, of four days. 

The fleet, complete in all its points, 
with the addition of five gun boats, fitted 
at Gibraltar, departed in the highest spi- 
rits, and with the most favourable pros- 
pect of reaching the port of their desti- 
nation in three days ; but an adverse wind 
destroyed the expectation of an early ar- 
rival, which was the more anxiously 
looked for by myself, in consequence of 
hearing, the day I sailed from Gibraltar, 
that a large army had been assembled, and 
that very considerable additional works 
Were throwing up, not only on both flauks 
of the city, but also immediately about 
the entrance of the Mole : from this I 
was apprehensive that my intention of 
making that point my principal object of 
attack had been discovered to the Dey, by 
the same means he had heard of the ex- 
pedition. This intelligence was, on the 
following night, greatly confirmed by the 
Prometheus, Which I had dispatched to 
Algiers some time before, to endeavour 
to get away the Consul. Capt. Dashwood 
had with difficulty succeeded in bringing 
away, disguised in midshipman’s uniform, 
his wife and daughter, leaving a boat to 
bring off their infant child, coming down 
ill a basket with the surgeon, who thought 
he had composed it, but it unhappily cried 
in the gateway, and in consequence the 
surgeon* three midshipmen, in all eight- 
een persons, were seized and confined as 
slaves in the usual dungeons. The child 
was scut off next morning by the Dey, 
and, as a solitary instance of his huma- 
nity, it ought to he recorded by me. 

Captain Dashwood further confirmed, 
that about 40,000 men had been brought 
flown from the interior, and all the Ja- 
nissaries called in from distant garrisons, 
and that they were iudefatigably employed 
in their batteries, gun-boats, &r. and 
every where strengthening the sea-de- 
fences. 

The Dey informed Captain Dashwood 
lie knew perfectly well the armament was 
destined for Algiers, and asked him if it 
was true ? he replied, if he had such in- 
formation he knew as much as he did, 
and probably from the same source — the 
public prints. 

' Tfye ships were all in port, and between 
forty and fifty gun and mortar boats ready, 
with several more in forward repair. The 
Dey had closely confined the Consul, and 
refused either to give him up, or promise 
his personal safety } nor would lie hear a 
word respecting the officers and men 
'seized in the boats of the Prometheus. 
x From- the continuance of adverse winds 
and calms, the laud in the westward of 


Algiers was not made before the 26th, 
and the next morning, at day-break, the 
fleet was advanced in sight of the city, 
though not so near as I had intended. As 
the ships were becalmed, I embraced this 
opportunity of dispatching a boat, under 
cover of the Severn, with a flag of truce, 
and the demands I had to make, in the 
name of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, on the Dey of Algiers (of which 
the accompanying are copies), directing 
the officer to wait two or three hours for 
the 1 ley’s answer, at which time, if no 
reply was sent, he was to return to the 
flag-ship ; he was met near the Mole by 
the captain of the port, who, on being 
told the answer was expected in one hour, 
replied that it was impossible. The offi- 
cer then said he would wait two or three 
hours ; he then observed, two hours was 
quire sufficient. 

The fleet, at this time, by the springing 
up of the sea-breeze, had reached the bay, 
and were preparing the boats and flotilla 
for service, until near two o’clock, when 
observing my officer was returning with 
the signal flying that no answer had been 
received, after a delay of upwards of 
tlyee hours, J Instantly made the signal 
to know if the ships were all ready, 
which being answered in the affirmative, 
the Queen Charlotte bore up, followed up 
by the fleet for their appointed stations ; 
the flag, leading in the prescribed order, 
was anchored in the entrance of the Mole, 
at about fifty yards distance. At this mo- 
ment not •» gun had been fired, and I be- 
gan to suspect a full compliance with the 
terms which had beeu so many hours in 
their hands ; at this period of profound 
silence, a shot was fired at us from the 
Mole, and two of the ships to the north- 
ward then following ; this was promptly 
returned by the Queen Charlotte, who 
was then lashing to the mainmast of. a 
brig, fast to the shore in the mouth of the 
Mole, and which we had steered for as 
the guide to our position. 

Thus commenced a fire as animated and 
well supported as, I believe, was ever 
witnessed, from a quarter before three 
until nine, without intermission, and 
which did not cease altogether until half 
past eleven. 

The ships immediately following me 
were admirably and coolly taking their 
.stations, with a precision even beyond my 
most sanguine hope ; and never did the 
British flag receive, on any occasion, 
more zealous and honourable support. 
To look further on the line than imme- 
diately round me was perfectly impossible, 
hut so well grounded was my confidence 
in the gallant officers l had the honour 
to command, that my mind was left per- 
fectly free to attend to other objects, and 
I knew them in their stations only by the 
destructive effect of their fire upon the 
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walls and batteries to which they were 
opposed. 

I had about, this time the satisfaction of 
seeing Vice-Admiral Van Cape lien's flag 
in the station I had assigned to him, and 
soon after, at intervals, the remainder of 
his frigates, keeping up a well- supported 
lire on the flanking batteries he had offered 
to cover us from, as it had not been in my 
power, for want of room, to bring him 
in the front, of the Mole. 

About sun-set I received a message 
from Rear Admiral Milne, conveying to 
me the severe loss the Impregnable was 
sustaining, having then one huud red and 
fifty killed and wounded, ami requesting 
I would, if possible, send him a frigate 
to divert some of the fire he was under. 

The Glasgow, near me, immediately 
weighed, but the wind had been driven 
away by the cannonade, and she was ob- 
liged to anchor again, having obtained 
rather a better position than before. 

I had at this time sent orders to the 
explosion vessel, uuder the charge of 
Lieut. Fleming and Mr. Parker, by Capt. 
Reade of the engineers, to bring her into 
the Mole ; but the Rear Admiral having 
thought she would do him essential ser- 
vice if exploded under the battery in his 
front, I sent orders to this vessel to.that 
effect, which were executed. 1 desired 
also the Rear Admiral might, be infonned 
that many of the ships being now in 
flames, and certain of the destruction of 
the whole, I considered I had executed 
the most important part of my instruc- 
tions, and should make every preparation 
for withdrawing the ships, and desired he 
would do so as soon as possible with his 
division. 

There were awful moments during the 
conflict, which I cannot now attempt to 
describe, occasioned by firing the ships so 
near us, and 1 had long resisted the eager 
entreaties of several nipnnd me, to make 
the attempt upon the outer frigate, distant 
about one hundred yards, which 1 til 
length gave into, and Majur Gossett, by 
jny side, who had boeu eager to land his 
corps of miners, pressed me uiof t anxious- 
ly for permission to accompany Lieutenant 
Richards in this ship’s barge. The frigate 
was instantly boarded, and in ten minutes 
in a perfect blaze ; a gallant young mid- 
shipman, in rocket boat No. 8, although 
forbidden, was led by his ardent spirit to 
follow in support of the barge, in which 
lie was desperately wounded, his brother 
officer killed, and nine of his crew. The 
barge, by rowing more rapidly, had suf- 
fered less, and lost hut two. 

The enemy’s batteries around my divi- 
sion were about ten o’clock silenced, and 
in a state of perfect ruin and dilapidation ; 
and the fire of the ships was reserved as 
much as possible to save powder, and re- 
ply to a few guns now and then bearing 


upon us, although a fort on the upper 
angle of the city, on which our guhs 
could not be brought to hear, contiuued 
to annoy the ships by shot and shells dur- 
ing the whole time. 

Providence at this interval gave to my 
anxious wishes the usual land wind, com- 
mon in this bay, and my expectations 
were completed. We were all hands em- 
ployed warping and towing off, and by 
the help of the light air, the whole were 
under sail, and came to anchor out of 
reach of shells, about two in the morn- 
ing, after twelve hours’ incessant labour. 

The flotilla of mortar, gun, and rocket 
boats, under the direction of their re- 
spective artillery officers, shared, to the 
full extent of their power, in the honours 
of this day, and performed good service $ 
it was by (heir fire all the ships iu the 
port (with the exception of the outer fri- 
gate) were in flames, which extended ra- 
pidly over the whole arsenal, store-houses 
and gun-boats, exhibiting a spectacle of 
awful grandeur and interest no pen can 
describe. 

The .sloops of war which had been ap- 
propriated to aid and assist the ships of 
the line, and prepare for their retreat, 
performed not only that duty well, but 
embraced every opportunity of firing 
through the intervals, and were constant- 
ly in motion. , 

The shells from the bombs were admi- 
rably well thrown by the royal marine 
arti.lery ; and though thrown directly 
across and over us, not an accident that I 
know of occurred to any ship. 

r l he whole was conducted in perfect si- 
lence, and such a thing as a cheer I never 
heard in any part of the line ;• and that 
the guns were well worked aud directed, 
will be seen for many years to conic, and 
remembered by these barbarians for ever. 

'Flic conducting this ship to her station 
by the masters of the fleet and ship ex- 
cited the praise of all. The former has 
been my companion in arms for more than 
t wenty years. 

Having thus detailed, although but im- 
perfectly, the progress ot this short ser- 
vice, 1 venture to hope, that the humble 
and devoted services of myself and the 
officers and men of every description I 
have the honour to command, will be re- 
ceived by his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent with his accustomed grade. The 
approbation of our services by our Sove- 
reign, aud the good opinion of our coun- 
try, will, I venture to affirm, he received 
by us all with the highest satisfaction. 

If I attempted to name to their Lord- 
ships the numerous officers who, in such 
a conflict, have been at different periods, 
more conspicuous than their companions, 

1 should do injustice to many ; and I 
trust, there is no officer in the fleet 1 
have tlje honour to command, who will 
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doubt tlic grateful feelings I shall ever 
cherish for their unbounded and unli- 
mited support. Not an officer nor man 
confined his exertions within the precise 
limits of their own duty ; all were eager 
to attempt services, which I found more 
difficult to restrain than excite : and no 
where was this feeling more conspicuous 
than in my own captain, and those offi- 
cers immediately about my person. My 
gratitude and thanks are due to all under 
my command, as well as to Vice-Admiral 
Capclleu, and the officers of the squadron 
of h‘s Majesty the King of the Nether- 
lands; and I trust they will believe that 
the recollection of their services will never 
cease but with my life. In no instance have 
I ever seen more energy and zeal : from 
the youngest midshipman to the highest 
rank, all seemed animated by one soul, 
and of which I shall with deliuht bear 
testimony to their Lordships, whenever 
.that testimony can be useful. 

I have confided this dispatch to Rear- 
Admiral Milne, my second in command, 
from whom I have received, during the 
whole service intrusted to me, the mo at 
cordial and honourable support. He is 
perfectly informed of every transaction of 
the fleet, from the earliest pci iod of my 
command, and is fully competent to give 
their Lordships satisfaction on auy points 
which I may have overlooked, or have not 
time to state. I trust I have obtained 
from him hiw esteem and regard, and I 
regret I bad not sooner been known to 
him. 

The necessary papers, together with 
the defects of the ships, and the return of 
killed and wounded, accompany this 
dispatch ; and I am happy to say Cap- 
tains Ekins and Coode are doing well, as 
also the whole of the wounded. Ey ac- 
counts from the shore, I understand the 
enemy’s loss in killed and wounded is 
l>et ween six and seven thousand men. 

in recommending my officers and fleet 
to their Lordships* protection arid favour, 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

Exmouth. 

A General Abstract of the killed and wounded, in 
the squadron under Admiral I.ord f'U mouth's 
command, in the attack of Algiers, the UjUi of 
August, 1816. 

Queen Chai latte. Admiral Loid Cxmomh.G C.B. 
‘Captain James Brisbane, C.B. — 7 seamen, 1 
-marine, killed ; 14 officers, 82 seamen, 24 marines, 

€ marine artillery, 3 sappei s and miners, 4 boys, 

wounded. 

Impregnable, ltoar.adtr.iral Milne, Captain Ed. 
Brace, C.B- — 1 officer, 37 & amen, 10 marines, 2 
boys killed ; 2 officers, 111 seamen, 21 uuuincs, 

9 tappers and miners, 17 bo y s, wounded. 

Superb) Charles Ek ins— a odious, 3 seamen, 2 
marines, 1 rocket troop, killed ; 6 ofhcti-, 12 sea- 
men, 14 marines, 2 marine artillery, wounded. 

Afinden— William Paterson— .*> i»eanmn, 2 ma- 
rine*, killed | 2 officer*, 26 seamen, 9 maunes, 
wounded. 

Albion , John Coode— 2 officers, 1 seaman kil. 
led I & officer*. io seamen, 3 marines, wounded. 

Leander , Ed. Clietham, C.B. —5 officers, 11 
•cumm, 1 marine kitted ; 9 officer*, 69 seamen* 


23 marines, 4 boys, 12 supernumeraries wounded. 

Severn, Honourable T. W. Aylmer — 2 seamen, 
I marine, killed ; 5 officers, 2 b seamen, 3 marines*, 
1 bov, wounded. 

Glasgow, Hon. A- Maitland — 9 seamen* 1 ma- 
rine, killed ; 8 officers, 23 seamen, 3 marine*, I 
bov, wounded. # 

Gramcus, W. F. Wise— 3 officers, 9 seamen, I 
marim* 1 marine artillery, 2 boys, killed j & offi- 
cers, si seamen, 3 marines, 2 rocket troop, l boy, 
wounded. 

liehrus, Ed. Palmer, C.B.—l officer, 3 seamen, 
killed; 1 officer, 10 seamen, 1 marine, 2 rocket 
troop, 1 boy, wounded. 

Hi t on, George Bnitham — None killed or 
wounded. 

Mat tne, James Mould — ^one killed or wounded. 
Pi omit lieus, W. U. Daahwood— None killed or 
wounded. 

Cordelia, W. Sargent— None killed or wounded. 
Jin toman, R. Riddell— None killed or wounded. 
Jhdzebuit, \\1h1a.n KemptUorue— None killed 
or wounded. 

Inlet na f, Hon. G. J. Perceval — l officer, l sea- 
man killed ; G officers, 8 seamen, 1 marine artil- 
lery. 2 bov* wounded. 

Her/, I, W. pi>pti, tin — None killed or wounded. 
Puri/, C. K. Muorsotn — None killed or wounded. 
Total,— 13 oihcLrs, 88 seamen, 19 maiiucs, 1 
m.tniie mtiMery, 1 locket troop, 4 boys killed; 
.59 oflicers 459 st amen, 106 marines, 3 marine ar- 
tillery, 14 sappers and ui met s, 4 rocket troop, 31 
bovs, 12 sui>crnnmcraiK‘s wounded. 

Total killed and wounded — 128 killed, 09p 
wounded. 

DUTCH SQUADRON. 

AJelampm, Vice-Admiral llaron Van Capellcrt, 
Captain De Man— 1 killed, 13 wounded. 

Fredcncu, Captain Vauder Snaieii— 5 wounded* 
JJagaraad, t apt . Polders — 4 wounded. 
j Diana, Capt. Ziervngcl — 6 killed, 22 wounded. 
Amstee, Captain Vander Hart— 4 killed, A 
wounded. 

Eendracht , Capt, Wardenbiirgh— None killed or 
wounded. 

Total 13 killed, 52 wounded. Grand total, 
881. 

Ftotdla, consisting of fivp gun-boats, 10 mor- 
tar-boats, launches, 8 loclot- boats, Hals, 32 gun- 
boats, barges, and yawls. Total 3'.. 

The whole commanded by Captain F. T, 
Mitchell, assisted by Lieut' mint John Da’ ios, of 
the Queen Charlotte, and l.ienttnan' Thomas 
he vans, dag Lieutenant to Rear-Admiral Mdn%, 

EX MOUTH. 

A Jl< turn of the Officers killed and wounded in th<$ 
squadron under Admiral I ord Kxmouth's com- 
mand, in the attack of Algiers, Aug. 27, 1816- 

Queen Charlotte — Wounded — Ftedmck J. John- 
ston, lieutenant, dangerously; George M. King, 
lieutenant, slightly ; J. S. J.igo, lieutenant, 
sligotly; Mi. Jos. Grimes, sceictarv to comman- 
der- lu-'chirf, slightly ; Mr. Maxwell, boatswain, 
slightly; Mr, George Markham, midshipman, 
severely; Mi . llenrv Campbell, mhialupman, se- 
verely ; Mr. Edward HibVrt, midshipman, se- 
v> iel'v; Mr. Edward Stanley, midshipman, slight- 
1\ ; Mr. K. H. B.ik *r, midshipman, slightly; 
Mr, Samuel Colston, aecretaij’s clerk, slightly ; 
Captain F. Burton, Royal Marine Artillery, se- 
verely ; Lieutenant P. Robertson, Ro.al Marines, 
slightly. 

Impregnable— Killed— Mr. J. Hawkins, mid- 
shipman. Wounded — Mr. G. N. Wesley, mate, 
contusion. 

Superb— Killed— Mr, Thomas Howard, mate; 
Mr.lt. C. Bowrn’, midshipman. Wounded— C. 
Ekins, Esq. Captain, ilightly ; Philip T. Home, 
first lieutenant, seveiely ; John M'lhuigull, lieu- 
tenant, slightly; George W. Gunning, acting- 
lieutenant, severely ; Mr. William Sweeting, 
midshipman, severely ; Mr. John H. Wolsely, 
midshipman, slightly. 

Aim den — Wounded — M r, Charles C. Denf, 
mate, slightly ; Mr. Charles G. Grub, midship* 
man, slightly, 

Albion — Killed— M r. Mend*, assistant surveyor; 
Mr. Jardine, midshipman. Wounded— John 
Coode, Esq. Caotain, severely $ Mr, Harvey* midt* 
fttypm&Bj severely, 
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Severn — Wounded— Mr. James Foster, mid- 
•Uiuman, arm amputated; Mr. Charles Caley, 
midshipman, contused toot ; Mr. Wm. Ferror, 
midshipman, wounded hand and contusion ; Mr. 
Daniel Beattie, midshipman, contusion: Mr. W. 
A. Carter, mulshipm m, wounded knee. 

Leantfer— Killed— Captain Wilson, royal ma- 
rines; Lieutenant Baxter, royal marines; Air, 
Lowdon, midshipman; Mr. Calthurpe, midship- 
mati , Mr. Hanwell, midshipman. Wounded— 
Heniy Walker, lieutenant, slightly ; J. S. Dixon, 
lieutenant, slightly; Mr. Ashingion, midship- 
man, severely : Mr. Cole, midshipman, severely ; 
Mr. May ne, midshipman, severely ; Mr. Stuart, 
midshipman, sevciely ; Mr. Pickett, clerk, 
slightly; Mr. Dixon, midshipman, slightly. 

Glasgow — Wounded — I*. Gilbert, lieutenant, 
contusion of chest ; Mr. Robert Fulton, master. 
Contusion of face and knee ; A. Steplu ns, lieut. 
royal marines, leg ; Mr. Dullill, midshipman, se- 
veiely ; Mr. Haivey, midshipimin, severely ; Mr. 
Bairu, midshipman, severely i Mr. Heathcote, 
midshipman, left foot| Mr. Keay, midshipman, 
severely. 

Graracns — Killed — William M. Morgan, lieut. 
royal marines ; William Renfrey, lieut. loyal 
marines ; Mr. Robert Pratt, midshipmuu. 
Wounded— H. A. Perkins, lieutenant, slightly ; 
Mr.!.. Mitchell, midshipman, seven 1 v ; Mr. L. 
T. Jones, midshipman, slightly; Mi. G. R. 
Glennie, midshipman, dangetously ; Mr. Dacres 
F. Wise, midshipman, slightly. 

Hcbrus — Killed— Mr. G. H. A. Pococke, mid- 
sliipman. Wounded — Mr. A. S. Symce, midship- 
man, lower ;aw. 

Irtfernal— Killed— G. J. P. Bissetf, lieutenant, 
Royal Alarme Aitillery* Wounded— John Foie- 
man, lieutenant, shglnlv , Mr. d. Valentine, 
boritswuiti, slightly ; Mr, Morgan Hopkins, clerk, 
stverely ; Mi. James Buiber, midslupinun, sc. 
verelv ; Mi. Janie'. M. Cioss, midshipman, slight- 
ly ; Mr. J. H. Andrews, midshipman, slightly. 

(Signed) KX MOUTH. 


neither the British Consul, nor the o<B^ 
cers and men so wickedly seized by you 
from the boats of a British ship of war, 
have met with any cruel treatment, or 
any ot the Christian slaves in your |>ower ; 
and I repeat my demand, that the Consul, 
and officers and men, may be sent off to 
me, conformable to ancient treaties, 

I have, &c. 

Exmouth. 

To his Highness the Dey of Algiers. 

Queen Charlotte , 
Algiers lla#, Aug. 30, lBlff- 
GENEHaL memorandum. 

The Commander-in-chief is happy to 
inform the fleet of the Anal termination 
of their strenuous exertions, by the sig- 
nature of peace, confirmed under a salute 
of twenty-one guns, on tlie following 
conditions, dictated by his Itoyal High- 
ness the Prince Regent of England ; — 

I. The abolition, for ever, of Christian 
slavery. 

II. 1 he delivery, to my flag, of all 
slaves in the dominions of the Dey, to 
whatever nation they may belong, at 
noon to-xuoirow. 

III. To deliver also, to my flag, all 
money received by him for the redemption 
of slaves since the commencement of this 


Montorawium of' the destruction of the Male of 
», in l)i>- attack aj the l ±lth /tug* 181 ( 5 . 

Four lai ge frigates, of forty-four guns ; five large 
corvettes, It out iweni\-lom to Unity ; all ihe gun 
arid nun mi boats i x< opt wrvui ; ihnty destroyed; 
several meichuut hngb umt Klioot.trs, a great 
number * f small vessels of vaiimis ckocripuone ; 
all the pontoons, hghu-is, & e. ; stoic houses and 
arsenal, with all Hie tmihci and vanous iiuuiue 
articles, destroyed in put ; a gieni many gun- 
carriages, mmtar-btds, casi-s, and ships’ stum of 
all desuiptions. 

EXMOUTH. 


year, at noon also to-morrow. 

IV. Reparation has been made to the 
British Consul for all losses In' may hare 
sustained in consequence of his confine- 
ment. 

V. The Dey has made a public apology, 
in piesence of his ministu s and officer*, 
and begged pardon of the Consul, iu 
terms dictated by the Captain of tlw 
Quern Charlotte. 


Ills Britannic Majesty's Ship Queen 
Chariot te y Algiers Bay y Aug. 2d, 1H1G. 

Sir, — For your atrocities at Bona on 
defenceless Christians, and your unbe- 
coming disregard to the demands I made 
yesterday, in the name of the ! Vince Re- 
gent of England, the fleet under my 
orders has given you a signal chastise- 
ment, by the total destruction of your 
jiavy, storehouses, and arsenal, with half 
your batteries- 

As England does not war for the des- 
truction of cities, I am unwilling to visit 
your personal cruelties upon the inof- 
fensive inhabitants of the country, and I 
therefore offer you the same terms of 
peace which I conveyed to you yesterday 
in my Sovereign’s name : without the ac- 
ceptance of these terms, you can have 
no peace witn Eiuland. 

If you receive this offer as you ought, 
you will fire three guns ; and l shall 
consider your not making this signal as a 
refusal, and shall renew my operations 
&t roy own convenience. 

I offer you the above term,*, provided 


Tlu* Comiuander-in-chief takes tin's op- 
portunity of again returning his public 
thanks to the admirals, captains, offi- 
cers, seamen, marines, royal marine ar- 
tillery, royal sappers and miners, and the 
loyal rocket corps, for the noble support 
he has received from them throughout 
the whole of this arduous service; aud 
he is pleased to direct, that on Sunday 
next a public thanksgiving be offered up 
to Almighty God for this signal interpo- 
sition of His Divine Providence, during 
the conflict which took place on the 27th, 
between his Majesty’s fleet and the fe- 
rocious enemies of inankiud. 

It is requested that this memorandum 
may he read to the ships* companies. 

To the Admirals, Captains, Officers, 
Seamen, Marines, Royal Sappers 
and Miners, Royal Marine Artil- 
lery, and tiie Royal llockct Corpse 

Queen Charlotte , 
Algiers Batfy Sept. I, 181ft. 
Sir,*— I have the houour to acquaint 
you, lor their Lordship*' information. 
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that I have scut Capt. Brisbane with my 
duplicate dispatches, as I am afraid that 
Admiral Milne, in the Leander, who has 
chargeof the original, may experience a 
long voyage, the wind having set in to 
the westward a few hours after he sailed. 

Capt. Brisbane, to whom I feel greatly 
indebted for his exertions, and the able 
assistance I have leccivcd from him 
throughout the whole of this serviSr, 
will be able to inform their Lordships 
upon all points that 1 may have omitted. 

Admiral Sir Charles Penrose arrived too 
late to take his share in the attack upon 
Algiers, which I lament, as much on his 
account as my own ; his services would 
have been desirable in every respect. 

1 have the satisfaction to state*, that all 
the slaves in the city of Algiers, and im- 
mediately ill its vicinity, are embarked ; 
as also 357,000 dollars for Naples, and 
25,000 for Sardinia. The treaties will be 
signed to-morrow, and I hope to be able 
to sail in a day or two. 

The Minden has sailed for Gibraltar to 
be refitted, and will proceed from thence 
to her ultimate destination. 

The Albion will be refitted at Gibraltar 
for the reception of Sir Charles Penrose’s 
flag. The Glasgow I shall be obliged to 
bring home, with me. 

I have the honour, &c. 

Exmoutii. 

To John Wilson Croker, Esq. &c. 
Admiralty. 

The following is the Dutch official ac- 
count : — 

The Hague, Sept. 13. — Lieut. Arrien.?, 
of the naval service, this morning arrived 
from the Bay of Algiers, which he left on 
the 1st of September, at the office of the 
Marine Department, with dispatches from 
Vice-Admiral Capelicu, of the following 
contents : — 

Hon. Sir, — Lord Exmouth, during his 
short stay at Gibraltar, having increased 
his force with some gun-boats, and made 
all his arrangements, on the 14th of Au- 
gust the united squadrons put to sea, con- 
sisting of the vessels as per margin.* 

Ou the 10th, off Cape de Gate, the 
Prometheus corvette joined the fleet. 
Capt. Dash wood reported, that he had 
succeeded in getting the family of the 
British Consul at Algiers on board by 
Stratagem ; but that their flight being too 
soon discovered, the Consul, together 
With two boats* crews of the Prometheus, 
had been arrested by the Dey, who, liav- 

* Queen Charlotte, no guns; Impregnable 9$» 
Superb, 74; Minden, 74; Albion, 74; Leander, 
80 p- Severn, 40} Glasgow, 40; Granicus, 3(5 ; 

Helmut, .36; Heron, 18; Mmine, le? Prome- 
thena. 18 ; Cordelia, 10 ; Britoman, io , Express, 
s'; Falmouth, 6; Belecbub, bomb; Fury, idem; 
Ifecis, idem; Infernal, idem; (Dutch) Melam- 
pua, 44; Frederica. 44; Dageraad, so; Diana, 
44 , Amato), 44; and JBeiuiragt, 18, 


ing already received a report of this se-* 
coud expedition, had made all prepara- 
tions for an obstinate opposition/ and 
.summoning the inhabitants of the in- 
terior, had already assembled more than 
50,000 moil, both Moors and Arabs, uu- 
dcr the walks of Algiers. 

In consequence of a calm, and after- 
wards by strong easterly winds, we were 
not before the Bay of Algiers until the 
27th of August in the morning. Lord 
Exmoutii immediately sent, by a flag of 
truce, a written proposal to the 13ey t 
containing in substance, that the late 
atrocities at Bona having broken all for- 
mer connexions, he demanded in the 
name of the Prince Kegcnt — 

1. The immediate delivering up of alt 
Christian slaves without ransom. 

2. The restitution of all the money 
which had already been received for the 
Sardinian and Nca|>olitau captives. 

3. A solemn declaration from the Dey, 
flint he bound himself, like those of Tri- 
poli and Tunis, to respect the rights of 
humanity, and in future wars to treat all 
prisoners according to the usages- of Eu- 
ropean nations. 

4. Peace with his Majesty the King of 
the Netherlands on the like terms as with 
the Pii nee Regent. 

On all these articles his lordship ex- 
pelled an answer, yes or no, or hostilities 
must immediately commence. 

Ilis Lordship, on whom 1 waited in the 
morning, was afraid that he should that 
day he obliged to rest satisfied with com- 
ing lo anchor, and confine himself for 
the night to an attack by bomb-vessels,, 
giiu and rocket boats. — Scarcely had l 
returned on board my vessel when the 
s-'a-breeze sprung up, and the fleet bore 
into the bay with press of sail: the four 
bomb-vessels immediately took their sta- 
tion before the town, and everything was 
prepared for the attack. Shortly after- 
wards, his Lordship communicated to 
me, by private signal, “ l shall attack 
immediately, if the wind does not fail.** 
Upon this 1 immediately made signal to 
form line of battle in the order agreed 
upon, in the supposition that all the .offi- 
cers must have been well acquainted with 
the position of the forts and batteries 
that fell to our share, before the attack 
was to begin ; but as it appears that the 
signal was not well understood, I resolv- 
ed to change the line, and to lead.it my- 
self in the Melanipns. x 

At half past one o*clock the whole fleet; 
bore up in succession, the Melampus clos-, 
ing in with the rearmost ship of the Eng^ 
lish line ; and at fifteen minutes past two 
o'clock, we saw Lord Exmoutii with the 
Queen Charlotte before the wind, with 
sails standing, come to anchor with three 
anchors from the stern, with her broad- 
side in the wished for position, withia 
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pistol-shot of the batteries, just before 
the opening of the Mole. 

This -daring and unexpected manoeuvre 
of this vessel (a three-decker) appears to 
have so confounded the enemy, that a se- 
cond ship of the line had already well 
nigh taken her position before the bat- 
teries opened their lire, which, how vio- 
lent soever, was fully replied to. 

Having told Captain de Main that I 
wished, as speedily as possible, with the 
Mclainpus, and the other frigates in suc- 
cession, to take our position on the lar- 
board side of Lord Ex month, and to draw 
upon our squadron all the fire of the 
southern batteries, the Captain brought 
his frigate in a masterly manner under 
the cross-fire of more' than one hundred 
guns, the bowsprit quite free of the Glas- 
gow, with an anchor from the head and 
stern, in the required position, so as to 
open our larboard guns at. the same mi- 
nute. Captain Ziervogcl, who was fully 
acquainted with the above plan, and with 
the batteries, brought his frigate, the 
Diana, nearly at the same moment, with- 
in a fathom’s length >of the place where I 
had wished it, for our directed position. 
The Dageraad, Captain Polder?., also im- 
mediately opened her batteries in the 
best direction. The Captains Van der 
Straten and Van der Hart, by the thick 
smoke, and not being so fully acquainted 
with the localities, were not so fortunate 
in the first moments ; but worked with 
the grealest coolness, and under the 
heaviest fire, so as to give tlieir batteries 
a good direction. The Efndragt, Capt.- 
Lieut. Wardenberg, which I had placed 
in reserve, in order to be able to bring 
assistance, remained under the fire of the 
batteries close by. 

Our ships had not fired for more than 
half an hour, when Lord Exmouth ac- 
quainted me that he was very much sa- 
tisfied with the direction of the fire of our 
squadron on the southern batteries, be- 
cause these giving now as little hindrance 
as possible, he commanded the whole of 
the Mol**, and all the enemy’s ships. 

His Majesty’s squadron, as well as the 
British force, appeared to be inspired 
with the devotedness or our magnanimous 
chief to the cause to all mankind ; and 
the coolness and order with which the 
terrible fire of the batteries was replied 
to close under the massy wa Is of Algiers, 
will as little admit of description, as the 
heroism and self-devotion of each indivi- 
duali and the greatness of Lord Ex- 
mouth in particular, in the attack of this 
memorable day. 

The destruction of nearly half Algiers, 
and, at eight o’clock in the evening, the 
burning of the whole Algerine navy, have 
been the result of it. Till nine o’clock, 
Lord Exmouth remained with the Queen 
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Charlotte in the same position, in the 
hottest of the fire, thereby encouraging 
every one not to give up the begun v ork 
until the whole was completed, and <his 
displaying such perseverance, thatall w e -e 
animated with the same spirit, and tie 
fire of the ships against that of a brave 
and desperate enemy appeared to re- 
double*. 

Shortly afterwards, the Queen Char* 
lotte, by the loosening of the burning 
wreck, being in the greatest danger, we 
were, under the heaviest fire, only atixi- 
oils for the safety of our noble leader; 
but, upon offering him the assistance of 
all the boats of the squadron, his reply 
was, — ** that having calculated every 
thin", it behoved us by no means to be 
alarmed for his safety, but only to con* 
tinue our fire with redoubled zeal, for the 
execution of his orders, and according to 
his example.’’ 

His Lordship at last, about half an 
hour to ten o’clock, having completed the 
destruction in the mole, gave orders to 
retire without the reach of the enemy’s 
fire : which I, as well as all the others, 
scrupled to obey, before the Queen Char- 
lotte was in safety from the burning ships. 

In this retreat, which, from the want 
of wind, and the damage suffered in the 
rigging, was very slow, the ships had still 
to suffer much from a new-opened and 
redoubled fire of the enemy’s batteries * 
at last, the land-breeze springing up* 
which Lord Exmouth had reckoued upon, 
the fleet, at 12 o’clock, came to anchor, 
in the middle of the bay. 

The Queen Charlotte, under the fire of 
the batteries, passing the Mclainpus pn- 
der sail, his Lordship wished to be able 
to see me, in order to completely reward 
me by shaking niy hand in the heartiest 
manner, and saying--’ 4 1 have not lost 
sight of my Dutch friends : they have, as 
well as miue, done their best for the glory 
of the day.” 

This circumstance, and the general or- 
der of Lord Exmouth to the fleet, of 
which I have the honour to enclose a co- 
py, must make the squadron hope for hi# 
Majesty’s satisfaction. 

For our loss in killed and wounded, 
I have to refer you to the subjoined list : 
it is remarkably small for $hips exposed 
to a fire of eight hours’ duration, in com- 
parison with that of the English ships. 
In the damage done to our rigging, Ac. 
your excellency will observe that we have 
been less fortunate. 

The day after the action, Lord Ex- 
mouth sent a second summons to theDey, 
of which his Lordship sent me a copy : it 
stated, that by the destruction of half 
Algiers and of his whole navy, the Dey 
was now chastised for his faithless con- 
duct at Bona. Ac. and that he mid only 

Voi, n. s k 
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prevent the total destruction of the town 
by the acceptance of the conditions of the 
preceding day. The signal of the accept- 
ance of the conditions was Lite firing of 
three shots, which, three hours after- 
waids, we had the satisfaction of hear* 
ing. In a conference with two persons 
empowered by the Dey, on board Lord 
Exmouth's ship, at which myself, toge- 
ther with Admiral Milne and Captain 
Brisbane, were present, all the points 
were regulated. The conclusion of the 
peace was for England and the Nether- 
lands celebrated by the firing a salute of 
twice twenty-one cannon ; and I have 
now the satisfaction of wishing you joy 
on the successful termination of the ef- 
forts of his Majesty in the came of hu- 
manity. — [Here follow praises bestowed 
by the Admiral on the different officers 
of his squadion.] 

In proof of Ins adherence to the treaty, 
the I)ey must this day, at twelve o’clock, 
deliver up 300,000 dollars; and all the 
slaves must be ready for embarkation at 


the wharf. Those of our country are in 
number twenty-six or twenty-seven, all, 
well, besides many others driven into the 
interior of the country, aud who caunot 
be here before two or three days. 

I shall have the honour, on a future op- 
port unity, to report fuithcr to your Ex- 
cellency; and aui, with the highest re- 
spect, &c. &c, 

T. Van Be Capellen. 

//. M. Frigate Me lam pus. 

Bay of Algiers , Aug . 30, 181 (L 

The Netherlander who were in cap- 
tivity at Algiers, weie already., on the 
31st of August, on board the flag-ship, 
of Vice-Admiral Van de Capellen, who 
1m ’ appointed the Dagcraad frigate to con- 
vey them to their native country. The. 
corvette Eendragt has been sent to Mar- 
seilles, to bring the Consul Frassinet. 

The joyful tidings of the victory over 
the Algerines was made know'll to the in- 
habitants of this residence by the firing 
of cannon. 
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ST. Hl.LFNA. 

June 30 .— On the 17th instant arrived 
here H. M.S. Newcastle, bearing the flag 
of Roar-Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm, 
to relieve, in the command on this sta- 
tion, Rear-Admiral Sir Gcoigc Cockburti, 
K. C. B. who sailed from hence for Eng- 
land in H. M. ship Northumberland, Cap- 
tain Ross, on the 19th following. 

Every military honour was paid to Sir 
George on his embarkation ; the whole 
of the troops composing this garrison, off 
dnty, being drawn up on the main line, 
extending from the town-gate to the 
landing-place, under the command of 
Brigadier General Sir George Bingham, 
IC. C. B. presented arms to him as he 
passed : on his stepping into the boat the 
usual salute was fired from Ladder-hill 
battery, and, as he proceeded to his 
ship, the troops manned the ramparts, 
and gave him three most hearty and heart- 
felt cheers. 

. Sir George was attended to the water- 
side by his Excellency Sir Hudson Lowe, 
K. C. B. Governor, the members of go- 
vernment, and a great number of other 
persons of themost respectable description. 

'All this was due to the rank and public 
character of this eminent officer; and it 
would have been a pleasing sight if the 
occasion of it hail not been his departure. 

,'ftit zeal, activity, and ability of the 
gathint admiral* from the hour of his ar- 
rival here with Buonaparte In his custody, 
in -making add <c*rfying into effect ar- 
rangements fourth* security of bis im- 
portant charge, have been most conspi- 


cuously displayed ; no point of the island, 
either of coast or interior, was left unex- 
plored by his own eye. Important works 
for tlit* better defence of the burner were 
erected with surprising piomptiiude and 
dispatch, under Ids especial direction, and 
nothing left undone which, in his better 
judgment, was necessary to be executed. 

It is a’ most incredible with what rapi- 
dity he built a spacious and comb it able 
icsidcnce for Napoleon at Long wood, and 
provided accommodations for the persons 
of his suite, supplying them with all the 
go« d thims this island produces, or lie 
could otherwise obtain— -yet were they 
dissatisfied with his exertions ; and he 
w as, upon more occasions than one, un- 
der the necessity of exhibiting to theia 
the well-known decision and firmness of 
his mind. 

Whilst thus emyloyed, he was not un- 
mindful of paying every attention to pro- 
mote the happiness and comfort of the 
inhabitants of the island. It may be truly 
said, that no man could, by the exercise 
of the most amiable qualities, make a 
farther progress in the affections of those 
surrounding him, than Sir George did 
here in the course of eight months ; and. 
the sincere regret expressed at his depar- 
ture must have convinced him that ho 
had not bestowed his kindnesses on those 
who could not appreciate, and were not 
truly grateful for every instance of his 
polite and friendly regard. 

Colonel Henry Keating, formerly Go-, 
vernor of the fsle of Bourbon, lately ar- 
rived in the Acorn, had a long interview 
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with Buonaparte, whilst that .ship lay at 
St. Helena. Buonaparte, it would ap- 
pear, was induced to break through his 
accustomed restraints upon this occasion, 
from a desire of being made acquainted 
with the character' and condition of se- 
veral persons whom he Ind banished to 
Bourbon, and who resided there under 
Colonel Keating’s government. It was, 
likewise, the last hold of the French in 
the east ; and upon these subjects Buo- 
naparte entered into conversation with 
great freedom and much apparent inte- 
rest. He appears now to have establish- 
ed himself in a quiescent methodical 
Way of living : he sees no company, and 
never goes beyond his interior bounds. 
Before Colonel Keating left him lie was 
disposed to confide to him the task of 
explanation between Sir Hudson Lowe 
and himself, regarding several regula- 
tions which Sir Hudson had ordered 
since he took upon him the government 
of the island. The explanations led to 
as much mutual satisfaction as the na- 
ture of the case would permit : previous- 
ly, Buonaparte was very wrath with Sir 
Hudson. — Madame Bertrand had been 
much affected upon hearing of the con- 
demnation of her husband to death by 
the French government. It would pre- 
vent her from visiting Europe, as she had 
intended, for the education of her chil- 
dren ; and she made a particular request, 
that permission might he obtained tor a 
French female servant who lived with 
her at Elba to be sent out to her. 

The general laughed at her fears, (says 
another account,) saying, “ ’Tis nothing, 
for I am contumace She is in the way 
to increase the population of St. Helena. 
Buonaparte expresses himself indebted to 
the Prince Regent for some personal ac- 
commodations conferred upon him. The 
cottage-palace, &c. has arrived out ; hut 
•it is said there will be extreme difficulty 
in conveying its most bulky and heavy 
parts up the mountains to construct the 
building. Some of the timbers must be 
sawed into a more portable size. — Buo- 
naparte reads many of the London news- 
papers, and argues on political subjects 
from the data they afford him. lie is 
rather better reconciled to Sir H. Lowe ; 
aud the Bertrand family arc much at- 
tached to the governor’s lady, who lias 
had it in her power to pay some kind at- 
tentions to Madame B. in her particular 
situation. 

A few days before the Acorn left St. 
Helena, a fire broke out in Buonaparte’s 
bouse, which threatened the total de- 
struction of the whole buildings ; but, 
by prompt and intrepid means, the flatnes 
were confined to the room, the interior 
of which was totally consumed. It was 
supposed to have been occasioned by ac- 
cept. 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Do er, 2d Sept. 1816.— Arrived off here, the 
Cumbrian, Cooper, fiom Bombay, Penang, and 
China, sailed from Bombay, 28lh Oct. China. 
26th F b. and I enang, 5th April, # 

Downs, Sept, 3.,— -Arrived ihc Northampton. 
Tm-cii, iruin China. Sailed from thence 4th 
March, and St. Helena 29th June. Admiral 
Gambier, Puke, fimn Batavia; sailed from 
tln-nce 2otli March, Capo, 4th June ; did not 
touch at St. Htlcna. Passengers— Captain W. 
Bowles, latccommandor ol the indefatigable. The 
Metcalfe was spoke with off the West- rn Islands. 
Passengers per Noi thnmpton — Capt. T.W. Leaqb, 
from sh. Helena : .1. L. Nicholas, Esq. from New 
South Wales. ; Mr. J.Grovs. 

Portsmouth, Sept 3 —Arrived the Pilot, Grice, 
from Batavia. 

Ojf’ JJastsngs, Sept r>.— Arrived, the Metcalfe, 
Sanders, from Amboynai sailed nth March, and 
Si. Helena 10 th July, Banda 2d A, nl. Passen- 
gers, Mi. and Mts Htprorth, from Bengal, Lieut. 
Jones, , Mi newatt, Mr. F. A. Mathews, late 
surgeon ; Lieut, and Mrs. Meld, Mrs. Mullens, 
Masters H. C. Bristow, John Dcs Fountain, John 
Campbell ; Miss Sophia Crosslcy. 

The Tine B non sailed irom Bengal for Liver- 
pool, Bailed from the Bating, 6tU April, Ut. 8® 
N. long. 81° 30 ’ E, 

Passengers* per Baring — Major Hay, Bengal Ar- 
tillery ; W. H. Valpy, Ksq Civil Service ; Comet 
Williams, N, C. t left at Cape) ; (Jiiai ter- Master 
B tic Ik r, H. M, 24tJi regt. , Mrs. Slancy, wife of 
Lient, Si. nice, B tit Light X) agoutis ; Master 
Malkin, son of Captain M. 24th regt. 

The Amtell, outward-bound, was all well 12th 
June, lat. 17 N. long. 21 W. 

Liverpool, Sept, b.— Arrived the True Briton, 
Head, fiom Bengal ; sailed from thence 14 th 
March, St. Helena 29th June, and Ascension, 19 th 
June, 

Passengers per Cumbrian.'— Mr. Thomas Hali- 
burt »n, from Penang; Lieut. Bunn, navy; Capt. 
Stirling, country ►ervire. 

Th • Mora, Capt. Kemp, outward-bound, was 
all well 3 d June, Ui lat. 15° 30' S., long. 30' W., 
within two data sail of Trinidad, South America, 
having passed Madeira 1 st May, and crossed the 
Line 27tn June. The Moira spoke the Win iham, 
Andrews, outward bonnd to China, May 17 , all 
well, lat. 5° 30* N. 

Downs, Sept. 12.— Arrived, the Princess Char- 
lotte ot Wales, Craie. from Madras ; sailed irom 
thence 30 th Agril, and St, Helena, 3isi July. 

Portsmouth, Sipt. 12. — Arrived— The Acorn, 
Sloop of War. flora Madras. Cape, and St. He- 
lena, sailed from Madras 29th April, Cape 9 U 1 
July, St. Helena, 30th July. 

Liverpool , Sept. II.— Arrived, the Portse;* 
Nichols, from Bengal and New York ; sailed 
from Bengal 10 th March, and New York isth 
August. 

The Europe and Surry arrived at Madras the 
12th April ; the latter to sail to Batavia early in 
May. The Barossa, Hawkins, had sailed from 
Madras for Bengal, about 25th April. 

The Mouu, Kcuip, outward bound to Bengal, 
arrived at the Cape on the soth June, and sailed 
again the 7th July. 

The Eliza. Sivrac, was spoke with on the 6th 
inst. outward-bound to Bengal ; all well, lat 44® 
7 ', long. 9 U «l'- 

Pussengers per Princess Charlotte qf Wales— 
Trom Bengal, Mr. Ranken, Mrs. Cracraft, Rev. 
Dr. Ward, Dr. Ranken, Richard Cracraft, Esq. 
Miss Mary Ann Hogg, Charlotte Atkinsou, 
Louisa Atkinson, Master Robert W. Hogg j 
from Madras, Mr. C. Marliw, Colonel HilLH. 
M. Royal Scots; Capt. O’Brien, R. N. Lieut. 
Pennefather, H. M. 30th Regt. ; l leut. Scott, 
H. C. lsth N. I. ; Lieut. Murmll 8th N. I.; 
Lieut. Smith, 8th N. I. ; Alexander Reid, Esq. 
Civil Service ; James Bud, Esq. Dep. Mast. 
Jltt. ; Miss *arah Frith, Miss Martin, Master 
Francis Martin, Master James Anne^tey. 

St. Helena , July 21.— Sailed for England, Mary, 
Hallett, from the Cape, July 25. Kent, Ireland, 
from Batavia, July 26. Sovereign* Telper, for 
China. Barksworth, Lv mi, do, Providence, 
Mason, do. The Brilliant, Young, and Bluchcr, 
Kerr, had arrived at the Cape, outward-bound. 

3K2 
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The Flinders, from Mauritius to Bombay* 
stiuck on a shoal the 3d March, to the west- 
ward of Betra-Bar, one of the Lacadive islands, 
and was totally lost : crew and treasures were 
saved, bnt the cargo was entirely lost. 

Bengal, March 2.— Arrived from England, 
Mary Ann. Edwards ; Lady Nugent, Robertson. 
9th do. Miustrei Havard. 20tn do. Resource, 
Henderson. 20th do. H W. Iphigenia, and 
Wellington, Townsend, from Bombay. 

Gravesend, Sept. 15.— Arrived, the Mary, Hal- 
lett from the Cape and St . Helena. 

Of Portsmouth, Sept. 15— Arrived the Kent, 
Ireland, from Bengal. Malacca, and Batavia ; 
sailed from Bengal 18th Feb., Malacca 10th 
April, Batavia I8tn April, and St. Helena, 28th 
July. 

The Union, Johnson, had arrived at Malacca. 
The Fairlee was passed m the streights of Snuda, 
having a Dutch governor, Admiral Jutld, to take 
possession of Batavia, See. 

LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday, Sept. 24, 1816. 

Cotton. — The purchases of Cotton during the 
last week, including ihe Ea^t- India Sale, may be 
estimated above 1600 pa« kages By the Com- 
pany, 65 1 Bcngals, clean and good D T quality, 
sold from 13d. a I4d. ; damaged iqd. a 13d j 25 
Surats l6d. a l7d. By private contract, in the 
warehouse, 50 Bengals were taken I5d. to 17d.j 
and 90 Bengals lSd. a I4d. ; the greater propor- 
tion of the India sale was reported to be taken 
for exportation.—' Theexpo't of Cotton Twist con- 
tinues very extensive , but no material alteration 
in the prices can be stated $ the Baltic shipments 
are nearly closed for the season. 

Sugar — The Company brought forward last 
week 5610 bags East- India sugars , the prices went 
*e.« 3s. lower than the last sale— brown soft 32s. 
a 35s, ; yellow 34s. 6d. a 38s. ; very ordinary 
white 35s, a38s. ; good 41s. 6d. v 50s. Gd. An- 
other public sale of East-India sugars was brought 
forward last week, but not sold through the 
Company, 995 bags— brown 36s. a 37s. ; yellow 
40s. o 40s. fid. ; strong while b*s. 

Cqffee.—' There continues to be very extensile 
sales of Coffee, and very considerable fluctuations 
in the currency; the txtensive sale by the Com- 
pany, 13,632 bags, went off 2s. a 3s. higher than 
any previous sale ; the prices of WeBt-India, 
declined fully 2s. The Sumatra went at 60s. 6d. a 
649.; Cheribon at 65s. a 653 6d., good brown 
Java at 70s. a 73s.; good brown Bourbon 70s. 6d. 
a 77s; good Mocha 1003. 6d. Ir was calculated 
about a third of the quantity advertised was taken 
in for the proprietors.— An application of consi- 
derable importance to the East-Indla trade was 
lately made to the Treasury, that the export duty 
on Ea3t-India Coffee, 5s per cwt, should be taken 
off. in a Treasury minute* which has been sent 
to the city, the Lords of the Treasury give notice 
that they shall recommend the measure to Parlia- 
ment, and that the duty Is at present dispensed 
with, on the party giving bond for the amount, 
if it should in future be required, of which there 
is at present little o r no probability. 

Saltpetre.— By public sale 1 as t week, 128 tom 
Saltpetre, 

Refraction 5 per cwt. 46s. od. a 46s. 6d. 

Do 3 per cwt. 47s. 6d. a 48s. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 

BIRTHS. 

IliPoniand-place, the lady of Wm. Curtis, Esq. 

In Somerset-atreet, the lady of N, Reid, Esq. of 
a aon, 1 


Marriages , and Deaths . [Oct 

T adv Charles Bentmck, of a daughter. 

In Grosvenut-street, the lady of P. Mefhuen* 
Esu. M. P. of a daughter. 

Mrs Walter Lewes, of the Stag Brewery -house* 
Pimlico, of three girls, who with the mother 
are likely to do well. 

At Duffrven House* Caermarthen shire* the lady 
of M. D. O’ Meara, Esq. of a daughter. 

At Dnnottar, North Britain, lady Kennedy* of a 
son. 

At Kelly, North Britain, the lady of Col. Ram- 
say, of a sou. 

In Golden square, the lady of E. Key, Esq. ®f a 
son. 

Ludv Mary Shepherd, of a still bom child. 

In Elis' on -squaie, the lady of J, SwectUnd, Esq. 
of a daught' r. 

I11 Doughty -st eet, the lady of W. Larkins, Esq. 
of a daughter. 

At Woolwich, the lady of Lieut. Col. Fyers, R* 
H Art, of a daughter. 

In Grosvenor- square, the Countess of Vcrulam* 
of a son. 

Viscountess Templetown, of a son. 

Lady E. Drummond, of a son. 

At Nocton, Lincolnshire, lady Sarah Robinson, 
of a son. 

At Balhfin, Queen’s County, Ireland, the lady of 
Sir Henr> Coote, of a son. 

In Queen street, May-fair, the lady of J. Beard- 
more. Esq. o f a son. 

In P rtland place, the lady of V. Connolly, Esq. 
of a son. 

At Beiidington-house, Surrey, the lady of Sir H. 
Bridges, of a son. 

At Battle Abbey, Sussex, Lady Webster, of a son. 
MARR'AGES. 

At Kensington, Col H. Powlstt, to Jane* daugli* 
ter of ihe late C, Perle, Esq. of Camden- place* 
Bath. 

Mr. Thos. Wilkinson, of Spital-square, to Leti- 
tia, daughter of Mr. J. Howlett Fenner, of 
Long-lane, Southwark. 

Mr. C. A. Lees, of the inner Temple, to Sophia* 
daughter of the late F. Fauche, Esq. of Neuf- 
chatel, Switzerland. 

At St. George’s, the Rev. T. L. Bennett, Esq. of 
Highmoor. Oxfordshire, to Frances, daughter 
of F. Willock, Esq. 

F. Duval, Esq, of the Cu- tom-liouse, to Sarah, 
daughter of J. Wolfe, Esq. of London-street, 
Fitzroy-square. 

Wm. Fox, Esq. of Doctor’s Commons, to Sarah, 
daughter of James Thompson, Esq. of Strat- 
ford, Essex. 

H. Heylin, E*q. of Lavender Hill, Battersea, to 
Harriett, daughter of the late J. Lockwood, of 
Belchworth. 

J. Minchin, Esq. qf the Inner Tempi*, to Jesse, 
daughter of J, Itines, Esq. of Leyton. 

Mr. W. Thorman, of Gracechurch-street, to Miss 
S. Ensor. 

Mr. J. Barand, of Camberwell, to Miss M. Anne 
Barlow. 

At Truro, the Rev. Wm. Webb, D.D’. Master of 
Clare-hall, Cambridge, to Anne, daughter of 
the late Rev, T. A. Gould, Rector of Farnham. 
Suffolk. 

Dr. Whiting, of Tavistock-place, to Jane Munro, 
daughter of the late Mr. T. Kitson, of Lam- 
beth. 

Major Hector Madain, 57th foot, to Martha* 
daughter and heiress of the late M. Osborne* 
Esq. of Kington, Gloucestershire. 

Mr.T. L. Stanger Leathes, of Kennington, to 
Charlotte Ann, daughter of B. Brown, Esq. of 
Oaklngham. 

At Longleat, Hon. J, F. Campbell, son of Lord 
Cawdor, to l.ady Elizabeth Thyune, daughter 
of the Marquis of Bath. 

At St. George’s, J, Wilkins Williamson* Esq. of 
Keppeh street, Kussebsquare, to Henrietta Anne, 
daughter of the late George Shum, Esq. M.P. 
of Bedford. square. 

At Workington, near Newcastle, Mr. Wm. Ben- 
nett, of Seaton, to Mrs. Sarah Twentyman* 
being the fifth time the happy couple have en- 
tered into the holy state of matrimony ; the 
bridegroom is 73 years of age, and the bride 6$ ; 
previous to the ceremony taking place, the lady 
remarked that she was some years younger than 
her intended husband. 

At Greenock, Lieut. Col. Douglas, 79th foot, to 
Barbary* daughter of George Robertson, Baq, 
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DEATHS. 

In Leicestcr-iquare, aged 76, Dr. Bland. 

At Stoke, near Plymou h, six days after arriving 
from the Ra<jt- Indies, John Grenfell, Esq. 

In l amb's Conduit-street. ttobt. Dover, Esq. 

AtCaigirth Park, Westmoreland, at a very ad- 
vanced age, the Right Rev. Richard Watson, 
D,D. Lord Bishop of Llandaff, Regius Profes- 
sor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, 
and Archdeacon of Ely. 

At Westdean, aged 68, Lord Selsea : he is suc- 
ceeded by Capt. Peachey, R. N. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, on the 4th of April, 
after a severe and painful illness, aged 58, Major 
Gen. J. Baird, brother of Sir D. Baird. 

At Woolwich, Lieut. Col. Sir John Dyei, R. Art. 

At Margate, the day after his a> rival trom Africa, 
having been absent from England 97 years, Ed. 
Win. White, late Governor in Chief of tin* Bri- 
tish Settlements on the Gold Coast, aged 49. 

At Cheltenham, Major-Gen, 1). Cunningham, of 
the Bengal estab. 

Aged 55, Mary, the wife of Mr. J, White, of 
Tattle James-Btreet, Bedford-row. 

Aged 31, Elizabeth, wife of Frances Lowell. 

At. Bath, aged 85, the Rev, Thos. Websier, D D. 

In Devonahire-street, aged 77, F. Tuwne, Esq, 
an eminent landscape painter. 

At Holloway, aged 7, Augusta, the daughter of Sir 
Riceard Phillips 1 her premature death was oc- 
casioned by her having suffered two dajs pre- 
viously a severe scald from boiling water. 

In Compton-street, Brunswck-squnre, Eleanor, 
the wife of Rich. Addison, Esq. of Staples- 
Inn. 

. Lieut. -Gen. Sir Brydges Henniker, of Newton- 
Hall, Essex: he was the youngest son of the 
late, and brother of the present Lord Hen- 
niker. 

The Hon. W. A. Townshend, M. P, in Chapel- 
street, Grosvenor square. 

At Petersburgh, Prince Soltikoff : he has left im- 
mense property to his thiec sons, among which 
are 26,000 peasants. 

At Oakely-Hall, Staffordshire, aged 20, William, 
son of Sir J. Chelwode, M. P. 

At Naples, aged 84, Pacsiello, the musical com- 
poser. 

In the London Hospital, Dutch Sam, a well-known 
Jew pugilist. 

At Henwick, near Worcester, the widow of the 
Rev. Sir W. U. Wray. 

At Battersea, agrd 80, Mr. H. Heylyn. 

At St. Cloud, near I aris, Mrs. Jordan, the cele- 
brated actress : for some time previous to her 
death she had been in a state of insensibility. 

At Darlington, aged 53, Adam Yarker, better 
known by thename of Blind Adam, having been 
blind from Ins birth : he was noted for keeping 
poultry j and, owing to his superior manage- 
ment, his hens had their eggs in the winter : 
although subsisting on the bounty of a few in- 
dividuals, the protits of his poultry enabled him 
Ao realize 200/. 


Drowned, while bathing in the Thames, near 
Kew-bndge, on his return from Richmond, the 
eldest son of Mr. Brookson, proprietor of 
Dolly's beef steak house. Paternoster row. 

Suddenly, at B'ixtou. aged 54, Mr. Henry Garden, 
late purser of the Marquis Camden lodiuman. 
ThU Gentleman had made fifteen voyages to the 
East Indies, from whence he had recently ar- 
rived, and intended to retire from the’ ser- 
vice. 

At Heverlngham-Hall, Suffolk,' aged 71, Joshua 
Vanneck, Lord HuntingMd. This family )9 
of ancient Dutch lineage, and settled in England, 
in the beginning of the last century. 

In York-street Portman-squa r, Lady Susan, 
wife of Lient.-Gen. S r H. Clinton. 

At Inverary, Sir Alexander Macdonald 1 ockhart, 
of Lee and Camwa<n ; his death was in conse- 
quence of tailing off the barouche seat of his 
carriage, on which he was ndiug, and the wheel 
going over his breast. 

At Hastings, Miss Vittoria Ruffo, the eldest 
dauglmrof Prince Castelcicala, the Neapolitan 
Ambassador. 

SHIP- LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

Private Ships. 

Cape of Good Hope. 


Ship's Names. Tons. Probable Time tf Sailing , 

Adolphus 150 iiom Gravesend Sept, 10 

Agnes 135 — Sept. 26 

Alacrity 270 — Sept. 30 

Cape Packet 230 — - Do 

Batavia. 

Margaret — — Sept. 27 

Bengal . 

Sir J, H. Craig.. .. 677 — Sept. 86 

Bombay . 

Louj^e Family?.... 950 — Sept, 27 

Oxford 400 — Do 

Isle qf France. 

Alcyon 400 — Sept. 26 

AT LIVERPOOL. 

Calcutta. 

Robarts 680 — Sept. 27 


The Wellington, Captain Lyons, with Packet 
Mails to Colombo and Bombay, sailed from Graves- 
end on the 2ist in$t. for the Downs, no detain- 
ed.— She was prevented from reaching Gravest nd. 
and sailing or, the 18th as intended, by calms ana 
contrary winds. 

Packet Mails to Madras and Calcutta wilt be 
dispatched by the Heywood, Capt, Harmsworth. 
—Letters in time on the 271I1 inst. 


TIMES APPOINTED FOll THE FOLLOWING SHIPS -TAKEN UP FOB THE 

SEASON 1816. 








TIMES appointed for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY'S SHIPS of the SEASON 1815-16. 
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Price Current of East- India Produce for September Jtltf. 43$ 



L. 

s. d. 


L. 

s. 

d. 


L. 

«. 

d , 

L.s, 

d. 

Cochineal 

....lb. 0 

3 

10 

to 

0 

4 

4 

Sal Ammoniac 

.cwt. 5 

0 

0 

to 5 15 

0 

Coffee, Java 

..cwt. 3 

9 

0 

— 

3 

14 

O 

Senna 

...lb. 0 

l 

6 

— 01 

8 

Cheribmi 


4 

0 


3 

8 

0 

Turmertck, Bengal. 

, .cwt. 1 

to 

0 

— 15 

0 

Bouihou 


10 

0 

. 

4 

0 

0 

— China 


0 

— 1 15 

0 

— Mocha 

5 

0 

6 





Zedoarv 






Cotton, "-urat 

....lb. 0 

1 

2 

_ 

0 

1 

5 

Galls, in Sorts, 


0 

0 

— 6 10 

9 

— Extra line 

0 

1 

5 

__ 

0 

1 

7 

Blue 


16 

0 

— 90 

0 

— Bengal 

0 

1 

1 

— 

0 

l 

2 

Indigo, Blue 

...lb. 0 

9 

9 

— 0 10 

0 

— Bourbon 

0 

2 

2 

— 

0 

2 

8 

— — Blue and Violet. 


8 

6 

— 0 9 

8 

Drugs, &c. for Dveinc. 







Pu pie and Violet.... 0 

7 

6 

— 08 

8 

Aloes, Epatica .... 

..cwt. 6 

0 

0 

_ 

8 

0 

0 

— Fine \ m et 


7 

0 

— 0 7 

9 

Anni^eeds, Siar.... 


10 

0 





— — Good Ditto 

0 

6 

0 

— 0 6 

9 

Boux, Refined.... 

6 

0 

0 


6 

0 

0 

— Fine Violet 6t Copper 0 

& 

6 

— O 6 

O 

Cniefined, or Tincal 4 

0 

0 


5 

0 

0 

— — Good Ditto 


5 

3 

— 0 5 

6 

Cumnhiic unrefined .... ll 

0 

0 


13 

0 

0 

— Fine Copper,.... 


5 

6 

— 05 

9 

Cardemnms, Malabar.. lb O 

2 

6 


0 

5 

0 

Good Ditto 

0 

4 

9 

— 05 

S 

< Y\ Ion 








Ord’tmi v Ditto . 

0 

3 

1 

— 03 

9 

Cassia Buds 

..cwt, 17 

0 

0 


18 

0 

0 

Rice 

.cwt. 0 17 

0 

— 1 1 

O 



0 

0 


IS 

10 

0 



0 

0 

Q O 

0 

Castor Oil 

....'b. 0 

1 

3 


0 

4 

0 

Sago 

.1 wt. 1 

10 

0 

— i 15 

0 

China Hoot 

..cwt. 2 

0 

0 


a 

5 

0 

Salt petit, R' hned. .. 

..cwt. 2 

1* 

0 



Cot ulus Indian... 

3 

t 

0 


3 

10 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein ... 

...lb. 0 

K> 

1 

— 0 11 

10 

Coin m bo Hoot 


15 

0 


3 

0 

0 

Novi 

0 

13 

1 

— 1 2 

9 

Dt agon’s lllnod.... 








— — Onto While ... 






Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 







China 


0 

1 

— 1 2 

4 

— — At nine 


10 

0 


5 

0 

0 

Oi pan zinc 

1 

10 

7 

— 1 17 

O 

Assafce ida.... 


0 

0 


15 

0 

0 

Spicts, Cinnamon.... 

...11). 0 

10 

1 

— a 10 10 

Beniamin .... 


10 

0 


50 

0 

0 

Cloves 

0 

3 

0 

— 0 3 

7 

Atimii 

. cwt. 5 

10 

0 


10 

0 

0 

— M ace 

0 

9 

0 

— 0 10 

2 










0 

6 




— Gambngium 

1G 

0 

0 


18 

0 

0 

— Ginger' 

,.CWt, 3 

10 

0 

— 40 

O 

Mvnh 

0 

0 

0 


11 

0 

0 

— - — Peppt r, Black . 

...lb. 0 

O 

8 



Olibanum 

4 

10 

0 


6 

0 

0 

White 


1 

3 



Lac lake 

O 

1 

3 


0 

1 

Q 

Sugar, 'Yellow' 

. cwt. 1 

16 

0 

— 2 2 

O 

Dve 

O 

3 

6 



0 

5 

6 

«... White 


8 

0 

— 3 8 

O 

Shell, Block.. 

3 

O 

0 

_ 

3 

10 

0 

— — Brown 


12 

0 

— 1 17 

O 

Slnvrred 








Tea, Boheu 

...lb. 0 

2 

6 

— 0 2 

7 

Stick 

3 

10 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

— — ( OligOU 


2 

8 

— 0 3 

5 

Musk, China 

. O L. 0 

14 

0 

— 

O 

18 

0 

Souchong 


2 

10 

— 0 4 

O 

Nux Vonuca 

..cwt. 1 

12 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

Campoi 








2 

0 


q 

0 

6 

— Tivnolcny 

0 

9 

11 

— O 3 

3 

Cinnamon ... 


O 

0 

__ 

1 

1 

0 

— Pekoe 


3 

to 

— 0 5 

4 

— — — Cloves 

0 

1 

10 

— 

0 

2 

0 

Hv»on Skin .... 


2 

9 

— O 4 

4 

— Mac 








Hyson 


4 

9 

— O 6 

7 

— — Nutmegs 

0 

3 

G 





— — . - Gunpowdei .... 


5 

0 

— 0 5 

G 

Onium 

...lb. 







Tortoiseshell 


0 

— 1 6 

O 

Rhubarb 


4 

8 

— 

0 

7 

0 

Woods, Saunders Red. .ton 7 

0 

0 

— 90 

O 


Goods declared for Sale at the East-India House. 


On Wednesday, 16 October— Prompt 17 January. 

Privilege and Private Trade. — Indigo, ,0,880 
chests — N. B. 402 cheats per Hibernia, and HO 
per Zenubia, withdrawn. 

On Tuesday, Q2 October — Prompt 17 January. 

Company's,— China and Bengal Raw Silk, 1,419 
bales. 

Privilege.— China and Bengal Raw Silk, 619 
bales. 

On Tuesday, 14 November— Prompt 14 February. 

Company's. — Saltpetre, 1,000 tons — Camphire 
unrefined, 148 tubs — Cinnamon, 100,000 lbs.— 


Mace, 10,000 lbs.— Nutmegs, 60,000 lbs.— Cloves, 
100,000 lbs.— Oil of Cinnamon, Nutmegs, and 
Mace, 169 bottles. 

Privilege — Saltpetre, 166 tons. 

Property of Ceylon Government,— Oil of Cinna- 
mon, 30 bottles. 

On Friday , l November— Prompt 31 January, 

Privilege and Private Trade.— Sundry small par- 
cels of Silk Handkerihhf*— Bundannoes— Ciiop- 
pahs— Pnllicat — Taffatiss — Shawls «— Abroahe— 
Gurrabs — San toes — Nankeens — Blue Cloths— 
Sallam pores — Madras Handkerchiefs— Longcloth* 
—China Silks— Seersuckers— Romali. 


Cargoes of East-India Company's Ships lately unwed. 


Cargo of the Metcalfe, from Bengal and Am- 
boyna. 

Company's. — Saltpetre -*• Nutmegs — Mace — 
Cloves— Gomootoo Yams— Keemoo Shells. 

Private Trade and Privilege,— Nutmegs— M»«.— 
Oil -of Mac*— Wrae-ftafllawev-*fiuiger— 1 Tume- 


ric— Rattans— Redwood — Tincal — Gum Copsll— 

Indigo— Tortoiseshell— Mangoes— Kayapooty Oil* 

Cargo of the Northampton, from China. 
Company's,— Tea, 6,548 elicits. 

Private Trade and Privilege.— Tea, 554 ch ea ts -- 

Jtatoenii Ms, so boxes 



Daily Prices of Stocks, from the 26th of August to the 25th of September 1816 . 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


London , 2 Oth Sept . 1816. 

Sir, — From the encouragement 
lately given me by a gentleman of 
the very first mechanical genius in 
this age, to whom I explained the 
nature of my abecedarian clock, 
there can be little doubt of the 
invention being practicable, though 
the expense may be considerable. 
If it moreover be true, that an au- 
tomaton was once exhibited in 
Ireland, which could distinctly re- 
peat and pronounce the whole of 
the Lords Prayer, I need not 
despair of seeing my orthoepigra- 
phical machine also succeed to ad- 
miration, when we believe that a 
common wooden clock cries hi - 
koo exactly, which is a simple 
enough contrivance for the produc- 
tion of the three letters k, u, and oo. 

The common dial-plate of an 
ordinary clock may be divided 
into forty parts, on the radii of 
which, at their circumferential ter- 
minations, each character may ap- 
pear in succession, through tne 
whole alphabet, from radius ohe 
to forty, as a kind of zero nurtiber 
at the meridian-point, whence the 
series commences with one and 
ends at thirtv-uine. As soon as 1 
the literal index reaches the nrst 
letter, the clock simultaneously 
must 'strike the found u thrice, 

Asiatic Joum.—No, XI. 


u u u with a short intermediate 
pause, that this vowel in sun may 
thus be distinctly heard ; bhd a simi- 
lar reiterated process carries the pu- 
pil, in the course of one hour slowly 
over the whole alphabet; the spaces 
between every letter occupying 
just one minute and a half, and 
consequently sixty minutes in all, 
for the thirty-nine letters ; includ- 
ing a sort of symphony to call at- 
tention to the fortieth radius or 
starting post, before noticed as 
the zero point. Such an organ 
for rendering sounds visible and 
audible at the same instant may, 
when made, be furnished with two 
or more faces, according to circum- 
stances, as one piece of mechanism 
could move the whole of the letter, 
handles, while the automaton figure 
might compose the body of the 
machine, and thereby convey the 
sounds required to a numerous 
audience, looking to . the literal 
figures under such rehearsal in re- 
gular rotation. 

Could the mechancial delineation 
of each letterby the hand, as well as 
its particular formatibiibythe otf; 
gang ofspee<dibediM)layedtogether 
by ahy congenial device, this wquld 
indeed soOn fix the whole alphabet 
in the pupil’s mind foe, ever, and 
the clock would thu* become » 
Vot, II. 3 L 
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excellent monitor for the abeceda- 
rian on the forms of a Lancasterian 
school : a perfection in the inven- 
tion, I am bold enough to aim at, 
and too sanguine to apprehend, 
that it is altogether unattainable 
by those machinists who learn to 
accomplish the most arduous tasks, 
by daring to perform them. 

* To return to our alphabetical 
diagram and show its uses for a 
universal character in the script, 
applicable to all languages as well 
as the English, I must here remind 
the learner, that every letter in 
the world must range under the one 
or other of our thirty-nine sounds, 
either as a perfectly parallel sign, 
or one which belongs naturally to 
the same general class of labials , 
gutturals, dentals , &c. 

Suppose the circumferential ex- 
tremities of the thirty -nine literal 
radii exhibit, as formerly explain- 
ed, our improved alphabet, let as 
many interior circumferences be 
drawn as may be required for 
Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Sanscrit, 
and other interesting characters, 
placing congenial letters on their 
appropriate radii, leaving blanks 
where none such exist ; and making 
commensurate entries where the 
number is redundant. 

In this way, we would have a 
comparative view, at one glance, 
of every correlative oral and gra- 
phic sign, worthy of general atten- 
tion among linguists, which could 
not fail of proving highly useful 
for abecedarian researches, orthose 
antiquarian pursuits, that are in- 
timately connected with this sub- 
ject, and the progress of man, as 
: a rational being in every age and 
clime. While the Hindoos appear 
defective in the vowels a of bat and 
e of bet they would beat us hollow 
in the consonants, having, as for- 
nwrfy remarked, a whole string of 
aspirates Ojf this description, bh, 
ptb th*.dh, jh> kh, gh, in all of 
Which, both letters are as clearly 
eitprewed and heard as pi in plus 
ot rn in bum 9 though not so readily 
recognized by & careless ear. 


Besides the above, there are 
two harsh dentals, with corres- 
ponding aspirates that I would 
now feel inclined to represent by 
the Greek tau t and delta b so t, 
b ; T h, Jh, instead of dots under or 
over our t and d. 

If we advert to the diversified 
shapes of all our letters in their 
capital, printed and written forms, 
there can be no lack of figures for 
four or five generic sounds, though 
our tongue has one or two of these 
only ; thus the Moosulmans have 
three more gutturals than we pos- 
sess, which may conveniently be 
denoted by the Greek x or differ- 
ent modifications of g and k. 

They moreover can boast of a 
demi-vowcl or semi-consonant, 
which, while it appears to require 
occasionally each of our vowels in 
turn, with some badge or other 
for such an occurrence, seems one 
of those inexpressible eye-sores, 
that should rather disgrace than re- 
commend the languages which are 
cursed with them, in the estimation 
of every wise man. In this number 
I do not even except the queer 
Welch 1, though, if under the ne- 
cessity of branding such a whif- 
fling liquid, I would certainly make 
a dot or dash in the loophole, and 
send a scholar to learn the inim- 
itable sound from those who sucked 
it in with their mother’s milk, ei- 
ther on the mountains of Wales or 
Scotland. Were the projected ma- 
chine convenient enough to exhi- 
bit all the visible signs of sounds in 
most languages upon converging 
lines, I despair of making it pro- 
nounce them by any supplementary 
apparatus, and should this even be 
practicable, I would feel some re- 
pugnance to immortalize useless 
perplexities of speech, while allu- 
red from this attempt by the hope, 
that the English tongue, like Aa- 
ron’s rod, will yet swallow a»4 su- 
persede all its competitors,, being 
the only one among them which 
really deserves to live for ever, as 
a boon worthy of. Old England to 
waft with the magic breath of civil 
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and religious liberty from pole to 
pole, expanding in its cheering 
progress over both the Oriental 
and Occidental hemispheres. 

Were this consummation really 
to happen, what a vast saving of 
the time, trouble and expense, that 
are now lavished on numberless 
languages, characters, versions, and 
uerile erudition, not worth one 
alf of the labour and pains they 
inflict upon man, both to acquire 
and disseminate them ; independ- 
ent of the facility and diminished 
cost in printing and other opera- 
tions, with which the Bible and 
Missionary societies could thereby 
diffuse our gospel truths, from the 
river to the ends of the earth, in a 
simple vehicle, admirably calcula- 
ted for so beneficial a design as the 
preaching of universal good-will and 
peace among all the rational crea- 
tures of a merciful and omnipotent 
creator. A being who never can de- 
light in their misery and misfor- 
tunes, whatever the reigning de- 
mons of evil, in the breasts of blind 
and selfish mortals, from perverted 
tuition, may contrive in order to 
perpetuate man’s superstition, ig- 
norance, animosity, and their con- 
sequent calamities. 

To examine how far the Chinese 
language and character could stand 
the test of comparison with my 
design, I took a superficial glance 
of the learned and ingenious Mr. 
Marshman’s valuable dissertation 
on that subject, and in spite of 
the various arguments adduced in 
favour of the preference he has given 
to the Chinese literary system, I 
feel a conviction, that all the Euro- 
pean nations, in that respect, have 
infinitely the advantage over the dis- 
ciples of Confucius. It is far from 
my intention to detract from the 
distinguished talents, and acknow- 
ledged merits of Mr. Marshman, 
in any point of view, because 1 
sincerely think the republic of 
letters highly indebted to the 
philological labours of that gen- 
tleman, whatever maybe the re- 
sult of my lucubrations, in an op- 


posite direction to the natural pre- 
possession of a Chinese scholar. 

“ I grant,” says Mr. Marshman, 
“ that the language is singular in 
“ its formation, and that each 
“ compound characters composed 
“ of sign ijicant characters , instead 
“ of letters without meaning ; but 
“ these component parts are sel- 
“ dom numerous, often no more 
“ than two, indeed all of them are 
u only two hundred and fourteen 
“ significant characters, com- 
“ pounded in various ways, and 
“ generally, if not always, with a 
“ reference to their signification. 
“ W ere this not the case however, 
“ and had the figure of a door and 
“ the ear , in the character* mun to 
“ hear, no more tendency to sug- 
“ gest the idea of hearing , than 
“ the four characters or letters 
“ h, e, a, r, the component parts 
“ of the Chinese word would still 
“ have the advantage of being 
“ only half the number of charac- 
“ ters necessary to be retained in 
“ the memory in order to recall 
“ the idea expressed by the Eng- 
“ lish word hear From the fol- 
lowers of Horne Tooke and those 
who have any faith in the etymo- 
logical canons that must origi- 
nate from his theory of languages, 
a very short reply to Mr. Marsh- 
man’s example of comparative ex- 
cellence will thus be given. We, in 
English form eye, nose, hand, mind, 
heed (head), mouth, stomach, face, 
finger, &c. from very obvious pre- 
mises, may we not therefore aspire 
to ear or hear on similar princi- 
ples ? If the foregoing statements 
have any claim to accuracy, I 
fancy the much boasted :Chmese 
characters will sink as far below 
the literal system of other nations, 
as their types will in elegance, sim- 
plicity, or utility fall short of the 
script character. This must ap- 

* Not having the Chinese type, 1 can 
give no other idea of it than a ftgnre 
somewhat resembling a dag-staff, with 
two' pennants or jacks at top oh aline, 
and a third in the centre below them,, 
half way from the bottom of the sfa& 
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? roach very near the most beautiful 
talian han4, while that will ever 
bear a strong resemblance to the im- 
pressions of a hen's feet dipped in 
ink, when let loose on a sheet of 
whit i paper. That your philologi- 
cal readers, Mr. Editor, may duly 
comprehend the plan of my ortho- 
epi* r iphi meter, I have sent you a 
sketch for the engraver, and trust 
you will favour them with a copper- 
plate view of it, in the present 
number of your popular miscel- 
lany, that they may suggest other 
improvements which have probably 
escaped me, in the hurry of desul- 
tory composition, and thence en- 
able me to reach the ne plus ultra 
of my speculations, in this instance, 
at once, if such perfection be pos- 
sible. ' 

The following transcript from 
Horne Tooke will serve as no bad 
specimen of my orthoepigraphical 
system for the script type, as a uni- 
versal character in its English 
dress, according to the latest and 
best standards for the pronuncia- 
tion of that language, which, 
wherever it already appears consist- 
ent with rational principles, chimes 
exactly in with my spelling all words 
as they are pronounced, and this 
will occur also at any period of 
their existence as sterling English. 

te acknollej fillozoffikul grammar 
to bi a most nessessari step lordz 
wizdum and tto nollej . from te in- 
nyomurabl and mvellerel misleks 
hwic hav bin med konsurmq it bie te 
wiezesl filosojurz and most dilijent 
tnkwterurz ov al %ez, and from te 
tik darknes in hwic te hav hilurlo 
left it, te mctjin it to bi wun ov te 
most diffikull spekyolefunz . yet te 
suppoz, a man ov pten kommun sent 
md alien it if hi wil dig for it ; but 
ie hannol tiqk tat hwat iz kommunh 
kald lurniq, iz te mien m hwic U wil 
bi fond* trot, in mie opinyun , hctz 
bln mpropurlt itmjmd at te bottum 
m a wel s U lies muc nirur to te 
Murfasj to berred tndid at prezent 
mdur mvmttfnz of turned rubbif; m 
&r \tz boty if admter but te 
m 4oz vast jieants ov 


hteralyor ho hav bm ebl tm to hip 
pelyun upon ossa . * 

In the above specimen, if cor- 
rectly printed, it will puzzle the 
critic to point out one inconsist- 
ent, complex, misplaced letter, 
or superfluous mark of any kind, 
nor do I believe, that mistakes 
ever .can occur from tjhe several 
signs or elementary parts of the 
words being sometimes appa- 
rently similar in form ; l and \ z 
and w, y and y,f and j, are those 
only which run the smallest risk of 
being confounded, until their dis- 
criminating shapes be accurately 
recognized, in the appropriate head 
loops of l and the initial curve in 
it and y , which are never found in 
the vowel i or its corresponding 
consonant,; usually written^' «/, and 
I need hardly repeat here, that the 
dots of short i and j have been dis- 
carded as useless. 

Let any person, who has pre- 
viously learned the orthoepigraphi- 
cal alphabet completely, now at# 
tempt to read the foregoing quo- 
tation from the Diversions of 
Purley, and I could stake a great 
deal, that his pronunciation will 
perfectly coincide with the English 
standard, fixed by Sheridan, Wal- 
ker, Jones, and the most celebrated 
orthoepists of the present day. A 
foreigner or even a mere child, who 
knows no more of the language 
than the thirty-nine elements of 
my scheme, will thereby render 
the sentence perfectly intelligible 
to any good English scholar, though 
the reader himself may not com- 
prehend two words of the whole ; 
and if this be not the result of afair 
trial, there must be something so ra- 
dically defective in the system,. that 
it will prevent the universal prefer- 
enc e and adoption, to which, i n 

•The want of all the requisite types, 
with the writer's inability to superintend 
in person this rather difficult portion of 
his labours in the press, will best account 
for any apparent inconsistency or obscurity 
that may be detected in the text, or in the 
specimen of the orthoepigraphical script 
character ; <feutithese will be obviated In 
a /subsequent lower* 
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my horrible opinion, it is really en- 
titled. Even this moderate profi- 
ciency, to a young beginner, will 
prove more encouraging than peo- 
le would at first view imagine, 
ecause they do not recollect, that 
a very different effect is produced 
in all languages, where alphabets 
only have been acquired. — On the 
contrary, considerable progress 
must be made in the tongue it- 
self, before a learner can by mere 
reading, make himself understood 
through a competent knowledge 
of the alphabet only, by which is 
meant the capacity of discriminat- 
ing the power from the name of 
every letter, in all the various si- 
tuations, to which in the formation 
of words, it may be exposed. 

When the elementary symbols 
of speech are formed anil used on 
rational principles, like arithmetical 
figures, they will prove equally con- 
sistent with, any unit, once properly 
understood ; thus 4* will ever convey 
the analytic and synthetic notion 
of that identical integer in its ap- 
plication to tens, hundreds, and 
thousands, but no arithmetical pro- 
cess whatever can make it repre- 
sent any other unit or a cipher. If 
the digit 4 must always appear in 
that shape, possessing invariably 
its numerical property, unimpaired 
by form or position, why may not the 
Grecian bugbear beta , by us called 
be, in the form of b meet with similar 
usage, without being degraded to 
a nonentity in thumb, bomb, dumb, 
plumb; since these words, might 
at once appear orthoepigraphically 
as thum, bum, dum, plum, in 
which the fundamental features of 
each would be luminous enough to 
an Englishman, from the context* 
By a parity of reasoning kumel 
would always be the best possible 
substitute for colonel ; even though 
this personage might have his in- 
fluence limited to a nutshell by 
one of those fortuitous mishaps, in 
speech* which do not occur twice 
in a man's life-time. Profound scho- 
lars, enlightened philosophers, as 
well as # superficial observers, may 


view with contempt all labours oh 
the organical department of lan- 
guage, which has been in many 
respects grossly mistaken and mis- 
represented, by several authors, 
who have written expressly on the 
subject, previous to the useful 
publications of Sheridan, Walker, 
and other othoepists of e^ual cele- 
brity. To those late writers, the 
reader is once for all referred, for 
such minutice as could not properly 
find a place in my cursory essays ; 
but I may here quote what the 
learned Bishop Wilkins adduces in 
defence of such researches, which 
the generality of people are so apt 
to overlook and despise, as objects 
too low and contemptible for their 
notice or acquisition. “ If any 
“ shall suggest, that some of the 
“ inquiries here insisted upon (as 
“ particularly those about the let- 
“ ters of the alphabet) do seem too 
“ minute and 'trivial for any prii- 
“ dent man to bestow his serious 
“ thoughts and time about, such 
u persons may know, that the dis- 
“ covery of the true nature and 
“ cause of any, the most minute 
“ thing, doth promote real know- 
“ ledge and therefore cannot be 
“ unfit for any man's endeavours, 
“ who is willing to contribute to 
“ the advancement of learning. 
“ Upon which account some of 
“ the most eminent persons, in se- 
“ veral ages, who were men of 
“ business, have not disdained to 
“ bestow their pains about the first 
“ parts of speech. Julius Caesar is 
‘ ‘ said to have written a book de Ana - 
“ login, and the emperor Charles 
“ the Great to have made a gram- 
“ mar of his vulgar tongue. So did 
" St. Basil for the Greek, and St. 
“ Austin for the Latin, both extant 
“ in their works. Messala Cor- 
“ vinus, a great man and a famous 
“ orator -among the Romans, writ 
u a book concerning the letter *. 
“ These, and many more who have 
“ fully treated on similar subjects, 
tf were generally well esteemed for 
" their great usefulness, rathe pro- 
“ meting of learning : which may 
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“ be a sufficient vindication against 
“ any prejudices of this nature.” 

Innovations, however good, when 
too suddenly introduced, will no 
, doubt produce some share of col- 
lateral evils, but as these cannot 
prove either insufferable or perma- 
nent, we must not permit scare- 
crows of that description, to frus- 
trate any generous effort at evident 
reformation or improvement, see- 
ing we are indebted to the liberal 
spirit, which has been gradually 
pervading society, during the last 
four centuries, for some of the 
most useful and valuable disco- 
veries, in every art and science, 
that have so long exalted, embel- 
lished, and rendered life delight- 
ful ; to which in the rapid progress 
of human knowledge, what power 
on earth can prescribe any impass- 
able bounds. 

This universal expedient, inde- 
pendent of other considerations, 
would be well adapted to extensive 
Missionary and Lancasterian expe- 
ditions, as rational objects for the 
general dissemination of truth and 
knowledge all over the world ; for the 
whole of the manuscripts, printed 
books, and exercises, might com- 


mence and be continued in the 
script character and our vernacular 
speech, as the Catholic vehicle of 
the most reasonable morality and 
religion ever yet preached to man- 
kind. 

Though the correction of our 
Calendar by the new style has 
been wonderfully slow in its pro- 
gress, the general introduction of 
many other discoveries, including 
vaccination, has been uncommonly 
rapid ; which alone inspires me 
with more hope than fear for the 
ultimate reception of my orthoepi- 
graphical undertaking, in favour of 
the English, contrasted with any 
other, the French tongue, as a uni- 
versal language ; which last, I have 
been assured, is now under the se- 
rious consideration, in that respect 
at present, of the literati in France, 
whose philosophers have certainly 
set one admirable example for uni- 
versal imitation in the momentous 
concern of weights and measures, 
upon principles, esteemed by many 
intelligent men among ourselves, 
almost incontrovertible. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very obedient 

B. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir, — The very temperate Let- 
ter of the Rev. Mr. Corrie, in your 
Journal for July, would have re- 
ceived an earlier acknowledgment, 
had I not been one of the penitent 
Emigrants, who, at the cost of 
dear bought experience, am now 
ready to acknowledge, that an 
Englishman with an estate of 
4^2000 per annum, subject howe- 
ver to a mortgage of 4:7000, can 
better retrieve nis circumstances 
by retrenching his expenditure to 
4400 per annum in England, than 
can be done with equal comfort, 
for a like sum on any part of the 
Continent. . ; . 

. I sincerely congratulate you, 
Mr. Editor, on the acquisition of 
so very valuable, a correspondent 


as Mr. Corrie, whose character Jis 
too well established to need any 
eulogy from my pen ; but as your 
readers may not be acquainted 
with the laudable zeal of the rev. 
gentleman, although an apology 
rpay be requisite to him for the in- 
sertion, yet the following extract 
from a letter respecting prosely- 
tism in British India may be gene- 
rally acceptable : — 

“ The celebrated Missionary 
Society at Serampore, where three 
of the best of men, Carey, Marsh- 
man, and Ward, labour incessant- 
ly in printing the Scriptures, and 
animating .others by their conver- 
sation and example, has literally 
effected nothing m this part of the 
Company’s territories. If is at 
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Agra only, under the mild, intel- 
ligent, benevolent, and truly pious 
chaplain, Mr. Corrie, that the 
work of conversion can be said to 
have commenced in Hindustan. 
With the assistance of the Rev. 
Mr. Parsons at Merut, he had col- 
lected a congregation of nearly 
thirty native Christians, including 
children, and half cast Portuguese, 
&c. before he returned to Europe 
for the benefit of his health ; but 
these I fear are beginning to faint 
and droop in his absence. Among 
these, are three who might do par- 
ticular credit to his labours — Ab- 
dool Meeseeh (the servant of the 
Messiah), Barket Collah, and Moo- 
lavie Munsoor, on whom I had 
placed my greatest hopes. He 
appeared to have become a con- 
vert from the pure force of convic- 
tion, operating upon a mind ear- 
nestly disposed for his change of 
faith, as has often delighted and 
surprised me. His penetration, 
acuteness, and powers of mind are 
great, and his acquaintance with 
the sciences and literature of the 
Mohammedans complete. He is 
the son of a respectable parent re- 
siding at Rampore, the capital of 
Ahmed Khan, an independent 
chieftain in the Moradabad dis- 
trict. I have, however, been al- 
ready disappointed in this man, 
and fear to hear worse accounts of 
him than I at present know. Since 
we parted, so very many instances of 
worldly-mindedness, duplicity and 
insincerity on his part have been 
brought to my notice, that I am 
compelled to acknowledge, he is 
not a true convert, and most pro- 
bably became professedly one, 
merely to suit his own views. 
There are no others among Mr. 
Corrie's flock, deserving of men- 
tion ; as they are all so low in life, 


that their addition can be said to 
add no strength to the cause.” 

I certainly differ in toto from the 
opinion of my friend, as to “ the 
low in life for it is with the no- 
minal Christians the work of con- 
version should first commence, and 
on this subject unanimity must 
prevail. If attention is paid to the 
letter from the Secretary to the 
Bombay Auxiliary Bible Society, 
in your Journal for last month, 
wherein the parents are described 
as having “ contracted (among 
other evil propensities) an excessive 
fondness for intoxicating spirits ; 
that they have neither inclination 
nor means to pay the expense of 
their children’s education, among 
whom, it is melancholy to observe 
the early habits of intoxication, 
and of low profligacy exhibited by 
mere boys of this clas and among 
the females “ there are instances 
of mothers breeding up their chil- 
dren as Mohammedans, and others 
may be considered as devoting 
them from their earliest years to 
prostitution it certainly appears to 
myself, that the Bombay Bible So- 
ciety wish to introduce a little mora- 
lity among these nominal Christians, 
by the establishment of a school 
for the purpose of instructing the 
children in the first principles of 
the Christian religion; but whether 
this is the point to start from, or 
the more generally received opi- 
nion of Proselytism among Hin- 
doos or Mohammedans, is a sub- 
ject so particularly interesting, 
that Mr. Corrie and Mr. Ward will 
confer a real obligation on several 
of your subscribers, if they will 
favour the public with their senti- 
ments ; their zeal being tempered 
with discretion, as well as those of 

Moderation. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 

Sir,— ^Sixteen years ago, when Dr. William Hunter, was chose* 
the college was first established at one of the early moderators ; and 
Calcutta, my old friend, the late being a proprietor of the Harka- 
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raft, he proposed to devofe a few 
columns every week to translations 
in poetry ana prose from Hafiz, 
ana other Persian classics; and 
many of the students soon dis- 
played great proficiency and taste 
m those exercises. But, as is 
usual with young folk, most of 
them preferred poetry; and though 
their lines were smooth, and often 
written with vigor and spirit, they 
missed the sense of their original, 
and particularly that delicate and 
happy finish, that a Hafiz, a 
Horace, and an Anacreon, give 
to all their ghaz’ls and odes. In 
order to check this propensity, 
the Doctor applied, among other 
students of the old school, to me, 
and I undertook to manage the 
most voluminous of them, who 
like E. C., the imitator from Hafiz, 
in your last month’s Asiatic Jour- 
nal, wrote very fine verses, and 
for a stanza or two something of 
the sentiments, but at last forgot 
both the sense and phraseology 
of his original. For this purpose 
I gave a correct copy of his origi- 
nal, (which should ever accompany 
such imitations or translations,) my 


own literal translation, and occa- 
sionally a poetical version ; and 
followed this up with a fresh 
ghaz'l, that he might have an op- 
portunity of retaliating upon me. 
In this way matters proceeded for 
some months ; and a selection of 
those translations was afterwards 
published in England under the 
imposing title of the Oriental An- 
thology; and I was flattered by 
finding every translation of mine 
included in it. But my profes- 
sional duties carrying me into a 
remote part of India, this rational 
exercise soon after ceased, and the 
original communications in the 
Harkarah and Oriental Anthology 
are both equally and long since 
forgotten. I beg leave to adopt 
the same plan with your corres- 
pondent E. C. ; and, if he will 
afford me a text, I have no objec- 
tion, if you, Mr. Editor, have 
none, to fill a couple of pages of 
your Journal every alternate 
month ; being, under my old signa- 
ture, very much, yours, 

Gulchin. 

1 5th Sept, 1815. 
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What follows arc prose and 
poetical translations of the above 
ghaz’l of Hafiz ; 

1. Yes ! your whole body is a model of 
symmetry, and every limb exquisitely 
delicate; my heart is fascinated with 
your blushing ogles and sugary smiles : 

2. Your outward form is lovely as the 
fresh-budding *ose*4eaf, and all your ges- 
ture* Are gnstffil as the cypress of Fa. 
r«4is«t 


3. Your amorous blandishments are 
bewitching, and the mole and down on 
your cheek delightful ; your eye and eye- 
brow beautiful, and stature and figure 
elegant : 

4. The rose-bower of my imagination 
is on your account furnished with paint- 
ings and pictutes, and the nerves of my 
heart are also perfumed from your jas- 
mine-shedding ringlet* : 

5. 1 will expire before your eyes, for 
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in that termination of my malady, God 
may relieve my anguish by a sight of 
your charming countenance : 

6. In the path of love, for there is no 
escape from the torrent of calamity, £ 
fiave consoled my heart with the prospect 
of your humane attention : 

7. In the wilderness of seeking after 
you, notwithstanding he is encompassed 
with danger, the heartless Hafiz is pro- 
ceeding under the solace of calling you to 
his recollection. 

Yes! thy form, my sweet nymph, is fair 
symmetry's mould. 

And each limb has an exquisite grace; 
How transporting, thy shape and thy 
looks to behold. 

As sly wantons young Love in thy face : 
Like the bloom of the rose, when fresh 
pluck'd in full blow. 

Kind and bland are thy nature and state ; 
Like the cypress erect, that in Paradise 
grew, 

To and fro* wave thy gesture and gait : 
Thy arts so coquettish, and thy feigned 
disdain. 

The soft down and black mole of thy 
cheek ; 

That dark eye and arch'd brow all my 
senses enchain, 

I may gaze, but a word dare not speak : 
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As I note every charm, what a lustre as- 
sume 

All the objects which fancy presents ! 
O'er my brain have thy ringlets shed 
grateful perfume. 

Still more fragrant than jegmine's sweet 
scents : 

As I choose in thy presence to sink and 
expire. 

Yet before I can reach this last goal. 

Let me look on that cheek, and my God 1 
I'll retire. 

Nor repine that 1 yield thee my soul : 
Tlio* in die wide maze of love no path 
can be found. 

Which might lead from this torrent of 
grief; 

Yet my heart feels consol'd, nor cares to 
be drown'd. 

While thy friendship holds forth such 
relief : 

Tho’ lost in this desert, and in seeking 
thee there. 

Nought but hazard and danger he find. 
Yet to Hafiz thus roaming, and mock'd by 
despair, 

*Ti3 his solace to call thee to mind ! 

I shall now present E. C.’s ori- 
ginal, and a like prose and poetry 
translation of it; — 
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X. I have suffered the anguish of love ; mouth, as you must not ask -me to re- 


me not how: I have tasted the 
poison of absence ; ask me not where ; 

2. I have wandered all over the uni- 
verse, and have at length made choice of 
a mistress who ravishes my heart ; but 
ask me not who. 

3. The flood of my tears bedews her 
footsteps to such a degree you must 
not ask me to declare : 

4. Yesterday I heard with mine own 
cars such pretty whisperings from her 

Asiatic Joum.—No. XI* 


peat : 

5. Why do you bite your .lip, as much 
as saying divulge it not ? I have, 1 will 
confess, kissed a ruby lip ; but ask me 
not wbosp. 

6 . Sitting within my own lmt of po- 
verty, and forbade your presence, I have 
endured such torture as you must not 
ask me to specify. 

7. Also, a stranger, like Haflz, on the 
highways of love, I have readied such a 
stage as you must not ask me to state. 

Vox. n. 3 M 
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What followB is the precise mea- giaal Ghaz’l : 
sure, manner, and form of the ori- 


_ — « — — 

1, What pangs of love I bore, 

' How absence added more, 

2. O'er the world I roam’d, now 
Ask me not to tell 

5. My eyes along her path 
But ask me not to tell 

4 . The plaints of love most true 
Ask me not to tell 

5. Why bite your lip at me, 

Ask me not to tell 

6. Doom'd to pine apart, I 
Ask me not to tell 

7. A spanger, to her door, like 
'Twere idle then to tell 

I shall add the first stanza of 
the original in the Roman charac- 

Dardi ishki kishidah am, kah mipurs, 

As there are many East-In- 
dia gentlemen that can recollect 
this Persian melody, as sung by 
the Natch-women in Bengal, and 
it mav be seen from the above 
how the last translation and origi- 


* Ask me not to tell ; 

* Ask me not to tell : 

* Home again' s my lot ; 

* What dame my heart has got : 

* Dropt tears at every step, 

* Where first l saw her shape : 

* She pour’d into my ear, 

* What ’twaa bliss for me to hear : 

* If you the chance have miss'd ; 

* What ruby lip I kms'd : 

* Kept the hut of care, 

* What there my sorrows were : 

* Hafiz, now I come, 

* That here 1 find my home ! 

ter and measure : 

“c _ ° * «- 

Zahri hujri chishidah am, kah mipurs. 

nal correspond in measure, form, 
and manner, any of our many able 
composers of national melodies 
might at once set this beautiful 
air, and adapt it to an English au- 
dience. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal - 


SrR— The following Papers, the 
authenticity of which is sufficient- 
ly apparent, were placed in my 
hands, two years since, by a very 
intelligent friend, who had just re- 
turned from India. 

As the policy of retaining so 
many Colonies has long been a 
subject of speculation among the 
deepest politicians, I request your 
Insertion of both documents, and 
snore particularly as it is possible 
fenny of your readers may not be 
aware of the cost at which the 
wand of Ceylon is retained by 
this cbuntry. 

I am, Sir, Ac. 

Oct. 1, 1816. E. W. 

No. 1. 


Ring's House, Colombo, Afob. Ifiik 
My Lord,— The pecuniary necessities of 
this government baling obliged me to ad- 
dmsa letter ofthif date to your Lordship 


in Council, wherein, from the urgency of 
our situation, I give advice of having 
drawn bills far Sa. Rs. 461,000, in addi- 
tion to former Mils for 238, 500, amounting, 
in the whole, to a loan of Sa. 11s. 700,000, 
in the confident hope that the wonted li- 
beral awl of the Supreme Court of Iudia, 
will, under your Lordship's auspices, ac- 
quire a new stimulus, lint, in adopting 
thifc measure, I consider it my duty to 
place before yOur Lordship, the enclosed 
confidential Memorandum, which sets 
forth, in as compressed a view as 1 could 
exhibit it, the actual financial situation 
of this coforty. In addition to which 
statement, Which, yotor Lordship will per* 
ceive from its nature, is calculated only 
for your Lordship's private information, 
1 shall not trespass ou your time, further 
than to express the sanguine expectation 
I entertain, that notwithstanding our 
present depressed state, when relieved, 
as I trust we shall be, from the restric- 
tion imposed by the exclusive trade of the 
East India Company, and that a direct 
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commercial intercourse is established 
with the mother-country, that the re- 
sources of this valuable colony will, ere 
long, more than meet its expenditure. 
The boon that I have asked from his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent's go- 
vernment, is, that ,1 may be allowed to 
draw on the Treasury for the pay of our 
four colonial regiments, at present en- 
tirely supported at the expence of the 
Colony, and that a credit to that amount, 
in addition to the Cinnamon contract of 
££0,000 annually, should be granted on 
the Indian Presidencies. Calling also the 
attention of Ministers to the low terms of 
that contract by which the Company re- 
ceive this commodity at 3s. the lb., when 
it produces, at the sales in Leadenhall- 
fitreet, I believe, on an average 7s. (xl. 

It is due to my own arrangements, that 
I should take the liberty of assuring your 
Lordship, that from the time of my as- 
suming the direction of this, govern- 
ment, in 'March last year, I have governed 
my measures by the strictest rules of 
public economy 5 that both in the civil 
and military departments, l have made 
retrenchments, and in the latter to no in- 
considerable amount. 

My predecessors drew largely on the 
treasury of England, in aid of the colo- 
nial revemue, and, I believe, also expe- 
rienced extensive aid from the Presiden- 
cies of India. The present is the first 
appeal I have made to the last-mentioned 
■source, and, aware of the extraordinary 
demands on the. British treasury, in these 
times of unparalleled exertion and diffi- 
culty, the only sum 1 have yet drawn, for 
^carttyiiig. on tl*e public service here, is 
£6, 000, on account of the new works 
forming at Trinoomalee, for the protec- 
tion of the intended naval arsenal. 

It will be gratifying to me to know 
that my statements are intelligible to your 
Lordship ; and, recommending them to 
.pour high protection, 

I' Uave ibe honour to be, with great 
respect,, my Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obedient 
‘ - ituxl faiti^JlhumWe seryant, 
■To^the Right? Hon. ****** 

Ac^&c.i&c. 

ttfp. th 

t :oimeri|nee ff 

eighteen 'months, daring which the re- 


sources and expencej of this colony .have 
been, almost constantly, presented to my 
view, both in occasional statements and 
periodical accounts, enables jnc, I think, 
to form a competent opinion as to their 
relative amount. Taking the former at 
what may be called their advancing rate, 
namely, that which the condition of the 
island and people will permanently bear, 
in years of common fertility, and stating 
the latter without the addition of any of 
those burthens which arise from calami- 
tous seasons, or public undertakings of 
any extent, my estimate is, that the ex- 
penditure exceeds the receipt, by at least 
£70,000 annually, excepting those years 
in which a pearl-fishery can be held, the 
greater or less produce of which, must 
be considered as relieving so far the, above 
excess. But from the accounts I have 
seen of the examination of the pearl 
banks, this resource must be considered 
as extremely precarious both in its periods 
and its amount. 

in point of trade, we labour under 
difficulties which arc only to be overcome 
by time and great exertion. Of the, few 
exportable commodities which the island 
affords, a principal one, arrack, is re- 
duced to nothing, partly by the opening 
of Java as a British colony, partly by the 
competition of rum and other liquors ma- 
nufactured on the continent of India, and 
very principally by the influence of an 
overbearing coufract for spirits at Ma- 
dras, the supply of the army and navy be- 
ing in the hands of the same firm, which 
is thereby enabled to make its own terms, 
and does so to a degree that nothing but 
an actual instance could make credible ; 
but whieh is sufficiently shown in the 
single fact, that the rate of delivery, under 
the contract, being, for the navy, forty 
pagodas per leager of one hundred anti 
fifty gallons, and to the Company's go- 
vernment thirty-eight j the average price 
at present obtained by the Ceylon mer- 
chants at Madras being twenty pagodas 
for the same quantity. 

Owing to the great defidency pf private 
capital in the island, the permission of 4* 
limited trade for E*gl#id haa act, as yet, 
had its due effect, and pm opiy fce 
looked for. in the. spirit cf t jwig*foifflh^ 
tutors frojn home, which, thbge 
doubf, will induce mfcmW &P ***- 
foemsdres oppor- 
tunity of sending the mana&cturei of 

3 M 2 
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England here, and taking returns in colo- 
nial produce. The same general cause 
affects the privilege of trading to the 
Cape, but in a lesser degree. A commer- 
cial Intercourse with that colony, to an 
extent that would be beneficially felt, if, 
in our exportations, we were allowed to 
include, in the immediate commodities of 
the island, the cloths of the neighbouring 
part of the continent formerly connected 
with Ceylon under the Dutch govern- 
ment, and from which a principal part of 
the Cape investment was always drawn. 

Our trade to the Presidencies, and 
other parts of the coast of India, con- 
sists of but a small number of articles, 
and of no great amount, while the de- 
mand for rice alone, from the continent, 
bears the proportion of three-fourths of all 
our exportable produce. From June, of 
last year, to the same period of the pre- 
sent, government has been under the ne- 
cessity of absolutely providing rice for 
the inhabitants, as the only means of pre- 
venting a famine ; and, even at present, 
it is obliged to encourage the importation 
of grain, by an engagement to grant bills 
on India for two-thirds of the amount im- 
ported. 

From the foregoing imperfect account 
of the comparative state of our imports 
and returus, it may be understood that 
we experience all the disadvantages of an 
adverse balance of trade. 

But to have a true idea of its extent, 
there must be further taken into consi- 
deration, the general demand for the pro- 
duce and manufactures from the Com- 
pany’s settlements, particularly cloths, 
with which, for the most part, the native 
Inhabitants of this island ate clothed, 
and the great consumption of Indian and 
British commodities required by the civil 
.and military establishments, and the Eu- 
; rope an population of the colony. 

The means of remittance in the power 
of government are, of course, under these 
circumstances, burthened and incum- 
bered. They arise only from two sources : 
1st. The pay of the regular regiments and 
the ordnance, about £55,000 per annum, 
•drawn on England, but met there by a 
-considerable amount of pensions and other 
‘periodical debts, payable by the colony, 
the remainder hardly adequate to 
-tilt supplies wbfeh are constantly re- 


quired. In short, the whole sum is now 
anticipated for a considerable amount. 

2nd. The Cinnamon contract, amount- 
ing to £60,000 annually, of which it is 
only necessary to say, that from the ne- 
cessity, in the first instance, of securing 
grain by purchase, and, in a subsequent 
period, down to the present time, of grant- 
ing bills to imports, these calls, added to 
the occasions of expenditure at the Pre- 
sidencies on account of the island, have 
so far exceeded the contract credit, that 
after availing ourselves of that fund, 
as far as we are entitled, there is still a 
heavy balance against us, due to the Hon. 
Company’s government. 

Other causes, unnecessary to enume- 
rate, but particularly the depreciatiou of 
the coin, have added their influence to 
those before mentioned, in depressing the 
value of the colonial money, and raising 
the exchange against the island, in so 
much as to form a very important item of 
addition to the expenditure of govern- 
ment, by enhancing the cost of all its 
supplies* both from India and England. 

This depreciation of the coin, coupled 
with ari unfavourable balance of trade, 
and being obliged, by positive instruction* 
from home, to dispose of all government 
bills to the highest bidder, has almost 
annihilated commerce, and distressed the 
inhabitants of all classes, by augmenting 
the price of every article of life, and de- 
priving them of the power of sending any 
sum, however small, either to the Presi- 
dencies or to England, even for the most 
necessary purposes. 

The rate of exchange, as fixed by hit 
Majesty’s government, is one-ninth for 
the rixdollar, which, within a minute 
fraction, makes four and a half rixdol- 
lars nominally equal to a pagoda, or 
eight shillings, and II 3-7ths, to the 
pound sterling ; but the true rate of re- 
mittance (when any casual bills can be 
procured) is about six rixdollars to a pa- 
goda, on Madras, and about fifteen or 
sixteen for a pound sterling on Eng- 
land. , 

To prevent a rise of the bills of ex- 
change, which would have made the coin, 
debased as it is, a gaining remittance, it 
was thought advisable, as far as go- 
vernment was concerned, to fix a maxi- 
mum at sixty-five fenams, or 5' 6-Ifths, 
for the pagoda, or 13ff rixdoflara 
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for the pound sterling;, so that the 
exchange, as fixed by government, to 
be paid for bills granted to importers 
of rice, is nearly twenty per cent, 
above the estimated value of the rix- 
dollar, as valued at home, and yet far 
exceeded in every real transaction be- 
tween private individuals. 

Every pan of this case has been fully 
stated for the information of his Royal 
Highness the Piince Regent, and the let- 
ters on that subject are known to have 
been received, and to be under considera- 
tion. It is therefore to be expected, that 
some means of relief will be pointed out, 
but I consider it unadvisable to adopt any 
measure having reference to the Treasury 
in England, until his Royal Highness’s 
pleasure is declared. 

It is under these circumstances that an 
application had been made to the good offi- 
ces of the supreme government, for a loan 
of Sa. Its, 450,000, which, however, has 
beeu found to be at least 250,000 within 
the sum which will be sufficient to relieve 
the government, until the receipt or or- 
ders from home, or till a supply can be 
derived from the pearl fishery intended to 
take place in March next. 

Every feeling of confidence heretofore 
entertained in the friendly support of the 
Hon. Company’s government, and con- 
firmed by the accession of his Excellency 
the Earl of Moira to the supreme go- 
vernment, for whose sanctiou, it would ap- 
pear, the official answer to the application 
alluded to has been deferred, although 
I have to thank the Right Hon. the late 
Governor General, for paying due honour 
to a draft which the necessities of this 
government did not allow to be delayed. 
Another has since been drawn on an oc- 
casion equally urgent, and it is hoped, that 
in yielding to the still-increasing pressure 
of public emergencies, and drawing at the 
present time to compleat. the amount of 
Sa. Rs. 700,000 before mentioned, 
Lord Moira will not only excuse any 
temporary inconvenience which may be 


occasioned to the treasury of Bengal, hut 
be happy in the opportunity of affording 
an essential service to his Majesty’s co- 
lony in this remote quarter. 

Annexed is an average statement of the 
annual receipt and* expenditure of Cey- 
lon. 

N. B. 840,000 rixdollars, at the ex- 
change of one-ninth the rixdollar, is 
equal to £75,000 sterling. 

The average annual Revenue and Expen- 
diture of the Government of Ceylon. 

Civil Expenditure. li. Ds. 

Civil charges, fixed. . . . 311,000 «nn 

126,000 


308,000 


Do. Contingent. . 

Judicial charges, fixed.,285,000 ) 

Do. Contingent. . 23,000 \ 

Revenue General, fixed 371,000^ 
Contingent, partly Re- ( 660 m 

venue, partly * * 

cel .’ancons 

Cinnamon, 

I)o. 

Schools & Clergy, fixed. 

Do. Contingent. . 


Mis- 


fixed 26,000 

Contingent.. 112,000 


.289,000 J 

1 138,000 

37,000 


31,000 ? 
0,000 5 


Marine Depart., fixed 26,000 1 

Do. Contingent. . 8,600 / 34 > 000 

Vaccine and Medical Depart.. . 9,000 

Charitable Allowances 41,000‘ 

Secret Service....'. 6,4)00 

Interest on Debentures 100,000 

Pensions paid iu England. . . . 65,000 

1,835,000 

Military Expenditure. 

King’s pay to colonial regts, 875,000 
Island allowances to regiments 
of the line and colonial regts. 1,020,000 
Contingencies in the Engineers 

Department ' 30,000 

Estimate expense of the Dep, 

Com. -General's Department, 
not covered by stoppages from 
the pay of the troops 80,060 

3,840^600 

Revenue, 3,000,000 

Excess of Expenditure. , . . JLPs.84O,Q00 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sib,— I and others of your read- expedition against the Ptattes in 
era have been much gratified by the Gulf of Persia, contained ’in 
the per usal of the account of the your last number, and elut)W«ed 
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by your extract cm the subject of 
the Wahabees. The only circum- 
stance for regret is, that the offi- 
cers concerned were never proper- 
ly rewarded. On the return of 
tne expedition to Bombay, the ge- 
neral expectation of some reward 
for these services became so well 
known to Captain Wainewrightand 
Lieut.-Col. Smith, that they felt 
it their duty to represent it to the 
Government of India. 

There were three grounds for 
*uch expectation : — first, nearly 
the whole of the vessels destroyed 
were vessels of war, and ready for 
sea, which entitled the captors to 
the allowance usually called Head- 
money ; secondly, the expedition 
were entitled to the property re- 
captured, and formerly belonging 
to the Imaum of Muscat, as lawful 
prize, but from the services that 


sovereign had rendered the East 
India Company, by supplying the 
expedition with wood ana water, 
and boats for landing the troops, 
the commanders thought them- 
selves justified in giving it .up an 
the part of the Company; and 
lastly, the circumstance of the va- 
luable property at Ras-ool-Whyne 
having been destroyed from politi- 
cal motives ; and the great person- 
al risk to which every individual 
had been exposed, in fighting 
against an enemy from whom no 
quarter was to have been expect- 
ed, had any reverse taken place. 

The answers returned to this 
application was the evasion usual- 
ly practised in India to claims, 
the justice of which cannot be de- 
nied, viz. that there was no prece- 
dent for such a proceeding. 

VlNDEX* 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir, — The attention of your 
readers having been called to the 
name and condition of the Lascars, 
I was present the other evening 
where that body of men became 
the subject of conversation; and 
from the glimpses I then obtained, 
and the remarks which fell from 


an India gentleman, it appears to 
me, that much is capable of being 
said, as to who the Lascars are, 
their situation, &c. If any of your 
correspondents would favour you 
with particulars of that kina, I 
think he would oblige at least every 
European Reader. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Si it,— ^Observing, in your num- 
< bar for September, an interesting 
•©count of the Passing of the Run , 
I mm induced to send you the fol- 
lowing copy of a letter of an of- 
ficer engaged in the expedition 
against Cutch, which may add to 
your readers* stock of information 
concerning that part oflndia. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
Contributor. 
tktmp mar, Atfur, 
weraon ,thnnarcbfor thto place, 

JPMNJWm- letter Mid m notimig 

interesting had then occurred, I delayed 


doing myself the pleasure of complying 
with your request, by giving you a short 
account of the proceedings of die force 
since my last, which I wrote to you on 
our way to Wad wan, where we arrived 
the 29th of September. Our -force re- 
mained encamped near that place, tilt 
the 2d instant, during which period it 
was - very considerably reinforced , from 
Bombay, Kaira, and Baroda. On that 
day, we marched' for. On tch, vil Hal wad, 
and reached the left bank of the Run on 
the. X2U>, rhatdsg' been jeimwbon the way 

by, aU the detachments, and *bout three 
thousand of tha Gu itdwvar Is tiqppbjuuto 
the Deivanger. Our forej row amount- 
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«d to ten thousand fighting men, with a 
park of thirty pieces of cannon ; hut l 
need not meution the corps, as the re- 
turns will give you this information. The 
whole of the Kattywar through which we 
passed is in the most miserable and de- 
populated state, from the dreadful effects 
of War and famine. The villages are near- 
ly all in ruins, and my heart has never 
been more affected by the sufferings of 
humanity, than in witnessing the com- 
mon spectacle here, of a few wretches still 
clinging to the place of their birth, and 
making the ruins, once inhabited by thou* 
sands, still more affecting to the specta- 
tor who can only pity their condition. 

We crossed the Ilun on the 14th with 
ease. It is formed by the overflow of 
the river Rudder, and the Gulf of Catch, 
during the monsoon ; but at present, it is 
quite dry, and in most places hard ; for 
eleven miles it is just like the bed of a 
dry river, but as level as a board, aud 
crusted every wherewith salt, which, like 
snow reflecting and refracting the suu’s 
rays, and magnifying every little object 
on the surface, causes the most beautiful 
deceptions ; sometimes castles, cities, 
&c. &c. appearing in the distance, and 
vanishing on the approach. 

u We marched rapidly to this place, 
vii Budyao, a fort belonging to the How 
of Cutch, aud held by oue of his relations, 
named Nuttomattah, whose people fired 
on our foraging party, but 1 believe with- 
out his orders, for he immediately re- 
strained them, and we passed through his 
country without further molestation. But 
within one day's march of this, our fora- 
ging parties were again fired upon, and 
we fouud the Wells poisoned with arsenic, 
and the tanks attempted, but the body of 
water here was too great. I n consequence 
of this, the 23d, we encamped before the 
Port of Anjar, which was reconnoitred 
during the day. This place is situated on 
the side of a hill, nearly ten miles from the 
Gulf, and about twenty-two from Budge. 
Budge possesses a bunder called Toria, 
frouted by a creek of the Gulf, the pos- 
session Of which was our object, in order 
to have communication with the Gulf, 
With Juria, and our depot at Murvee ; 
hut ttussen Mcah, the son of Tuttah Ma- 
htrmed, although he had thrown off his 
dependence on the Row, yet * * * 

• * • • that he had opened it to re- 


ceive a garrison from Budge-Budge to de- 
fend tins place against us. Our march,, 
however, was loo rapid, and his rein- 
forcements arrived too late;. for during, 
the night of the 24tli, a breaching-battery, 
of five eighteen-pounders, aud a mortar, 
one of ten, and an eight inch, wee* 
erected, the former within three hundred^ 
and fifty yards, and the latter eight bun- 
dled aud fifty of the south face. It is ex- 
traordinary that our working and cover- 
ing parties were not molested or fired on 
till nine o’clock in the morning, when a 
weak and ilUdfoeoted fire was opened 
from lira* towers bearing on the party. 
Our batteries opened at ten o'clock, and 
soon silenced the defenders of the place : 
seventy-four shells were directed to be. 
thrown into the town with great preci- 
sion, which, at two, set it on fire; eighteen, 
hundred shots were expended by the 
breadhi ug- battery, which, at three o'clock, 
had effected a practicable breach, when 
the place surrendered at discretion, and 
Colouel Burr took possession of it with 
eight hundred sepoys. 1 have not heard 
what terms have been granted to Huseen 
Meab ; he is a brave man to stand such a 
fire. This garrison only consisted of three 
hundred Arabs, who laid down their arms 
outside the east gate. The form is a po- 
lygon of about two miles in circumference, 
by no means strong, the wall being with- 
out a ditch, about sixteen feet high, and six 
thick, of solid masqpry, on which there is 
a parapet of six feet high and two thick, 
leaving the terre-pleiue of the rampart all 
round, about four feet broad. The cur- 
tains are defended by tower bastions, high- 
and weak, which have thirty-six guns in 
them of different calibres, from two So 
twelve pounders. Beside which are tow- 
ers, in the centre of the town, which might 
have beeu defended, and cost many live# 
to take them. Lieutenant Delaney, 1 7th 
dragoons, has lost his right armnearfy as 
the shoulder, and we are in possession of 
this place, with only two Sepoys killed, 
and four wounded ; two hundred Sepoys . 1 
are detached to take Jama Bunder, and 
we expect to march to-morrow or next 
day for the capital ; where great resist- 
ance is expected. Colouel Johnson,, 
the Deputy Quarter-Master-General and 
Chief Engiueer, arrived just in time to 
aid Captain Drummond and Lfeuteiumt( 
Reymon ; Majors Herman and Leafy arg 
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at the bead of the Artillery, Captain $tan- 
*U8 is Deputy Adjutant General, Colonel 
Milnes commands the 1st, and Colonel 
Osborne the 2d brigades, Colonel Stan- 
hope the Cavalry, with Captain M‘Neil as 
hfs Brigade Major. I will give you an ac- 
count of our proceedings before Budge- 
Budge. 


The people here are very fair, chief- 
ly Moors ; their women extremely 
beautiful ; their town is in a most flou- 
rishing state, surrounded by green fields 
of fine wheat, and flower-gardens. The 
thermometer sinks, in the morning, here, 
to 50°, and the climate is delightful, and 
healthy. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Slit, — The following extracts, 
from late India papers, appear 
to claim a prominent place in your 
useful and elegant publication, for 
the instruction of all who maintain 
St correspondence with India, and 
especially of those who are with- 
out the advantage of more direct 
and ready channels of information, 

F. R, 

The rates of Postage to India by the 
New Postage Act, have been diminished, 
rind the following are stated to be the last 
modification of them : — 


*. d. 

Single letter from England to 

India 12 

Double letter . . 2 4 

Treble do. . . 3 6 

And so on in the same proportion. 
From India to England single 
letter .. .• .. ..0 8 

Double 14 

Treble. 2 0 

The Letters however are still to go 


through the General-Post Office ; and the 
Post Master General in Calcutta has receiv- 
ed tljp appointment of Deputy Post Master 
General under the Post Office in London. 
The Letters from England are to be paid 
for on delivery in India ; but it is optional 
with persons in this country sending home 
Letters, to pay the postage or not. 

The plan of establishing regular pac- 
kets is expected to be given up ; the 
charge for single Letters by such Packets 
acoordingtothe Act would be 8d. ; by other 
vessels, as above. 

Owners, charterers and ‘ consignees of 
•hips are allowed a free correspondence 
of twenty ounces weight, and owners, 
Shippers, and consignees of goods to the 
extent of six ouu&s ; it is conceived that 
LaW'Paperd, Pricib Currents and News- 
papers, are allowed to he sent free from 


hence, though not liable to stamp-duties 
in this country. 

The following is from the Edi- 
tors of the Calcutta Gazette, and 
demands serious attention : — 

We have been accustomed to receive a 
great number of Letters from individuals 
abroad addressed to us, which only served 
to cover enclosures for other persons. If 
we open the seal, the Post Office will not 
refund the postage ; and as it is in most 
cases impracticable to recover it from the 
parties who ought to be chargeable, we 
shall be exposed to a loss not inconsider- 
able in the course of the year, if this 
practice he continued under the present 
act. The payment of the Sea Postage 
will but exempt us partially, since an in- 
land postage from the outports will still 
he demanded. You may perhaps ren- 
der an acceptable service to all parties, to 
circulate, that Agency Houses cannot be 
depended upon, to take in and forward 
Letters which will expose them to a 
charge of postage where the writers keep 
no account with them. The better way 
would be to deliver private letters imme- 
diately to the parties they are designed 
for, or in cases of the residence not being 
as permament, “ to the care ” of Agents, 
who will readily endorse on them the 
proper direction, and re-deliver them to 
the office. Perhaps a public advertise- 
ment to this effect may he the best mode 
of giving circulation to the hint. 

The postage charged in Bombay on a 
single letter from England is 2 qr,* 86 jrs. 
and to England Ire. 2qr. 22rs. which is 
intended I suppose to he equal to Is. 2d. 
and 3s. 6d. of English money, taking the 
Rupee at two and twopence ; but I 
wish to know what authority the Post- 
master has, for not taking the Rupee at 
least at two and threepence £ 
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A SKETCH OF THE 
By the late 

The great island of Borneo stretches 
from the fourth degree of south latitude 
to the eighth of north latitude, and from 
the One hundred and fiftieth to the one 
hundred and fifty-eighth degree of longi- 
tude, being about seven hundred miles 
dn length, and five hundred in breadth ; 
it lies almost in sight of Java. The 
shores of the island are generally covered 
with mud banks ; the coasts are low and 
marshy, with small hills generally cover- 
ed with wood. The centre swells with 
range&of huge mountains, which are com- 
monly denominated the chrystal moun- 
tains, from the chrystalliue stones found 
there, and these are said to run in a 
north and south direction. At the foot 
of these mountains lies a large inland lake, 
which is termed a sea by the Dutch, and 
which is reported to be larger than the 
lake of Manilla. From this lake sprung 
all the considerable rivers in Borneo, 
which are said to be more than a hun- 
dred in number. The island of Borneo, 
though uncommonly rich in gold, dia- 
monds, camphor, and other valuable pro- 
ductions, and very fertile iu the interior, 
yet, from the indolence of the inhabitants, 
and the waut of policy in the small states 
of the coast, is believed not to produce 
rice sufficient for its own consumption, 
and has been compelled to depend on Java. 
This however, may in a great measure 
Jhave proceeded from the general policy 
adopted by the Dutch. 

The coasts of Borneo are occupied by 
a number of petty Mahometan states, 
none of which are of great antiquity. 
The original population of these is a mix- 
ture of Malay, Javanese, Bugis, and Macas- 
sars, but a small number of Arabs, and 
a very considerable number of Chinese, 
are always to be found in them. The in- 
ferior of Borneo is chiefly Occupied by the 
numerous rude agricultural tribes of a 
people termed Dayak, very few of whom 
.have embraced tbe Moslem religion. The 
religion of the Dayak is little understood, 
though some of their usages hate attract- 
ed notice from their singularity, in 
many places of tbe island, the possessions 
pf the Dayqk extend quite .to the she til* 
Asiatic Joum . — No, XI, 


ISLAND OF BORNEO, 

Dr. Leyden . 

as on a considerable part of the eastern 
coast, within the Straits of Macassar. 
There are considerable settlements of the 
Chine.se along almost all the principal ri- 
vers of Borneo in the interior, and it is 
said that in some places they have at- 
tempted to acquire a species inde- 
pendence. 

The lofty mountains, ranged on the 
centre of Borneo, are represented as oc- 
cupied by a people named Punams, in the 
very rudest stage of savage life. 

Of the Maritime Districts of Borneo, 

The maritime states are chiefly the fol- 
lowing : — 1st, Borneo Proper — 2c|, Coti 
— 3d, Passir — 4th, Banjer Massin — 5th, 
Matten — 6th, Pontiana — 7th, Sambas. 

1st. Borneo, properly pronounced Bornch 
or Broach, is generally reckoned a state 
of some antiquity, and is alluded to iu 
the annals or legends of Malacca, as a 
proud independent state, by no means 
disposed to admit the sovereignty of any 
other kingdom. The inhabitants refer 
their origin to a traditionary emigration 
from Islione, but are ignorant of their 
own history, according to every account. 
Dalryraple, in bis “ Essays on tbe Soolos,’* 
published iu the first volume of theOrien- 
Repertory, alleges, that the Borneyau 
empire not only extended over that island, 
but also over Suki and Phillipine in an- 
cient times. I have been able to discover 
no traces of such dpminion, and Dafryto- 
ple himself gives a list of the sovereign* 
of Borneo at Sulu, and which only. recites 
six names before that of the reigning so- 
vereign. Thus — 

1st, Merabam Zumbang Derufqpufc— 
2d, De Pulow — 3d> Bougro— *4th, AbdUl 
— 5th, Husslin, or r De-lubttfr^6tli, Di 
Bornei, or Appang— 7,th, Depertuan Beef- 
ed- din the reigning prince. 

Borneo, however, lias some features of 
an ancient state, one of which is the 
high veneration for the authority of the 
prince, which is found in all ancient Ma- 
lay states, but among' very few of those 
of laid origin. The Sultan h ccotdingiy 
.snaint&ios a higher degree of- state than 
the greater part of Malay pritajes. 

Yo *. II. 3 N 
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The dominions of Borneo Proper are 
hounded on the west by the territories of 
Sambas, and on the east by the Malludcu 
and other districts nominally subject to 
the Sulus. The state of Borneo conse- 
quently occupies the most northerly dis- 
tricts of the island of Borneo. Between 
Sambas and Borneo are situated a variety 
of small towns, such as Serawa , the pira- 
tical chief of which lately cut off the ship 
Commerce, Klakka and Mokka y the chiefs 
of which arc denominated Pangeraus, 
Scribas and Palo. 

The government of Borneo is conduct- 
ed, according to Mr. J. Jesse, by the Sul- 
tan and a council of his principal officers, 
consisting of the Bendhahanau, the De- 
gadong or chief of the household, the 
Zemattgung , the Pa-muncha or adminis- 
trator, and the Shabender . The law of 
the land is the undang undang Borneh , 
which is said to be of some antiquity. 

The river of Borneo is represented as 
navigable for a considerable way above 
the town for ships of great burthen, but 
it is very narrow, and land locked at the 
mouth, where it is almost a quarter of a 
mile broad. The town of Borneo is built 
on posts on a marsh, and in the time of 
Valentine consisted of nearly four thou- 
sand houses; it occupied both sides of 
the river, and is situated about ten miles 
from the mouth of it. The productions of 
Borneo capable of export, are gold dust, 
pearls, wax, birds’-nests, camphor, rice, 
and the general imports are tin, piece 
goods, and most of the products of Java. 
Borneo Proper is one of the states on the 
Island which grows rice sufficient for its 
own consumption. The camphor of Bor- 
neo is the best in the world, and the next 
to it in point of quality is that of Baros, 
in Sumatra. The Borneo camphor does 
not exceed the annual quantity of thirty- 
five peculs of one hundred and twenty-live 
lbs. which costs about three thousand 
two hundred rix-dollars. The camphor 
of Sumatra amounts to about twenty pe- 
culs, costing two thousand two hundred 
rix-dollars. A species of camphor is pro- 
duced, in Japan, from the leaves of a kind 
of laurel, which costs about fifty rix-dol- 
lars per pecul. 

The cultivation of pepper was introduc- 
ed into Borneo by the Chinese, between 
forty and fifty yearn ago. When Mr. Jesse, 
in 1774, the period of the original set- 


tlement of Balambangan, stipulated by 
treaty for the exclusive trade of pepper at 
Borneo, be found that not more than four 
thousand peculs were produced, and this 
cost about seventeen Spanish dollars per 
pecul. I understand that the country 
still produces pepper equal at least to this 
specified quantity. 

The trade between Borneo and the Chi- 
nese port Amoy, is very considerable. 
According to Forster, there were seven 
junks at Borneo in 1775. The return 
cargoes procured by the Chinese are chief- 
ly camphor, sea slug, tortoise shell, birds* 
nests, clove bark, dammar-resin, a spe- 
cies of black wood, which the Chinese 
work up into furniture, wax, agal-agai, 
a species of sea weed which yields a gum 
or glue, sandal wood, rattans, and vari- 
ous barks used in dyeing. 

The English were long in the habit of 
dealiug at Borneo in piece-goods to a 
small extent, taking their returns in pep- 
per and gold dust ; lately, however* the 
inhabitants have a bad name, and are 
probably at present little acquainted with 
Europeans. Little intercourse and much 
jealousy subsisted between Borneo Pro- 
per jmd our last settlement of Balanbang- 
gan, and since that settlement was aban- 
doned, they have certainly been occasion- 
ally guilty of piratical practices. 

The Malay population of Borneo Proper 
is distinguished for its haughtiness and 
indolence. They are not, however, devoid 
of some arts, particularly that of casting 
brass cannon, in which they are skilful ; 
this is also practised at Palembang. 

The period of the introduction of Islam 
into Borneo is not known, but it appeal* 
from the accounts of the Portuguese, that 
it was previous to 1530. 

Of the Districts in Borneo between Bor- 
neo Proper and Cati . 

The districts on the N.E. of Borneo, 
are Pappal, Maluda, Mangedara, and 
Tirut, the greatest part of which, on the 
sea coast, especially some time ago, were 
under the influence of Sulu. When we 
received the cession of Balambanggan from 
the Sulus, they were supposed to have 
ceded the English the whole of their in- 
fluence in this district. 

Pappal.— The district of Pappal lies ad- 
jacent to the dominions of Borneo Proper, 
from which it is divided by the river of 
Ki-manis* The soil of the country is 
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reckoned fertile, but lies generally uncul- 
tivated along the shore j it is full of state- 
ly trees, and the savanahs abound In the 
species of black cattle termed lipang, 
and deer. 

The productions of the coast are sago, 
rice, beetle-nut, cocoa nut oil, camphor, 
wax, with a small quantity of pepper and 
cinnamon. On the river Ki-manis, the 
inhabitants are termed Ida-an by Dal- 
rymple, which I consider as only another 
name for Dyak, ami these were formerly 
accustomed to trade to Java in their own 
proas. The rivers of Pamgalet and Pap- 
pal are inhabited by Malays, as are like- 
wise the districts of La-battuan, Is-nam- 
nam, Manyatal, Patatan, and Kynarut. 
The river Manjeabutig is inhabited by 
Malays, but the river is not fit for navi- 
gation. The river Tavaran is reckoned 
navigable for boats as far as the central 
lake of Killiballu ; it is inhabited by Ida- 
aiis with a small colony of Chinese Abai ; 
has a harbour sheltered from the westerly 
winds ; its river, with those of Tampasak, 
Lubak, and Ambung, together with Sala- 
man and Pandasang, are inhabited by 
Malays. The river of Tampasak is also 
represented to come from the central lake 
of Klnibaiu. After these come the rivers 
of Lu and Tabaluhan, inhabited by the 
Ida-ans ; Tampasak consists of about two 
hundred houses. Tampasak and Tarra- 
wan rivers may be regarded as the north- 
ern entrances into the great lake of Kini- 
balu, which, according to every account, 
must be above one hundred miles in cir- 
cumference, and certainly communicates 
by means of one of its rivers with Banyar- 
Massing ; its waters are represented as 
whitish, and in some places it is said to 
be only from five to six fathoms in depth. 

Malludu comprehends the northern end 
of Borneo. It abounds in grain and pro- 
visions, and is reckoned well peopled in 
the interior by the Ida-ans. It has a deep 
bay, on the west side of which is situated 
the town and harbour of Barkoku. On 
the east side of the bay there are pearl 
banks. This deep bay is said to approach 
to within thirty and forty miles of the 
lake Kini Bali, and the mountain Kinu 
Balu appears rising abruptly to a stupen- 
dous height on the west side, while on 
the east it slopes gradually down to the 
low lauds of Sandakan. The commodi- 
ties which Malludu produces are nearly 


the same as Borneo Proper. The power- 
ful tribes of the ldaan or Dayak, who oc- 
cupy the country around the great lake, 
and have a sovereign of their own, who 
is not dependant on the Malays, are re- 
presented as averse to commerce. This, 
however, is probably a misrepresentation, 
as they certainly have a communication 
with Banyar Massing. Malludu abounds 
particularly in rattans and clove-bark, but 
its pearls are not of so fine a water as the 
Salu pearl. 

Manggi-dara is the most easterly dis- 
trict of Borneo, and extends itself to- 
wards the Sulu Islands in a long narrow 
point named Unsang. Here the Spaniards 
formerly had a settlement, which they re- 
linquished to the Sulue, but the woods 
still abound in cattle, the breed of which 
was left by them. The eastern part of 
Unsang likewise abounds in wild ele- 
phants, which arc said to be found op no 
other part of Borneo. 

Manggi-dara produces gold, bird's- 
nests, wax, damraer, and the species of 
red-wood named hacka, with some cam- 
phor. Considerable quantities of sea slug 
and tortoise-shell, may likewise be pro- 
cured from the numerous shoals, rocks, 
and inlets along the coast. 

Paitan, the name of a river and bay, 
produces a considerable quantity of clove 
bark, hut the coast is very slioaty and 
foul, as are the hays of Lubuk and Sugut. 
The river of Sugut descends from the 
lake of Kini-balu ; cast of Lubuk lies the 
island of Bahela-tulis, which forms the 
entrance of the bay of Sandakar, which 
is about five leagues deep, and has three 
harbours, that of Buli-luko in the west, 
Segalihut on the south-west, and Damen- 
dung on the south. The bay of Sandakar 
abounds in large and small timber, stones, 
lime for building, and has plenty of wa- 
ter. The Sulus have a settlement on the 
small island of Lubak-can, whence they 
carry on a trade with the interior of Bor- 
neo. Great abundance of sea slug and 
agar, or eagle wood, is procured iu this 
vicinity. The promontory of Unsang, 
which is by no means well exhibited, ter- 
minates in a bluff point, at the north-east 
part of which is a small island named 
Tambisan 5 between Sandakan and Tatn- 
bisan are at least thirty large rims, alt 
of which, except Mariack, are branches 
of the great river Kinaiantahgam, which 
SN2 * 
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descends from the lake of Kini-balu. The 
most considerable of all these are the 
most westerly, especially Towsom-Abai, 
or the meeting of waters, so called from 
being the conflux of several large streams. 
The bar of this river is shallow, but the 
coast is clear of banks. The north coast 
of Unsang has many bays, but none shel- 
tered against westerly winds. The har- 
bours of Towsam Duyor and Marinuyoug, 
however, deserve to be mentioned ; on 
the south coast of Unsang are the rivers 
and bays of Sibait Tunken Malaburg, Ba- 
batu and Saturung, which are all small. 
JVlucli sea-slug, however, is procured on 
tpis coast. The bay of Jcong is very 
large, and contains several islands and 
slioals, and on the hills around are seve- 
ral caves which produce bird’s-nests. 
From Jeong to the river Tawar, the coun- 
try is broken by creeks and livers into nu- 
merous inlets. 

Tirun, or Tedong, is the common name 
of a large district on the east of Borneo, 
which has never been much frequented by 
European shipping. The coast of Tirun 
is in general a low swamp, overgrown 
with mangroves, inhabited by a savage 
people, addicted to piracy, and named 
Orang Tedong, or Tirun, who have never 
embraced the religion of Islam. They 
are probably, like the Ida-ans, a tribe of 
Dayak. Dalrymple observes in his Ori • 
ental Report, vol. i, page 552, that the 
Tirum and the Jda-an languages are equal- 


ly foreign to the Suluand each other. 
The matter, however, has never been 
properly investigated. Tlie mountains of 
the Ida-ans are at a greater distance to- 
wards the interior. The Tirun country 
produces a much greater quantity of bird’s 
nests than all other regions of the cast. 
The whole country is covered with sago 
trees, which afford the chief subsistence 
of the inhabitants. The rivers are nume- 
rous, large, and navigable. Besides saga 
aud bird’s-nests, the chief product of the 
country are gold, wax, honey, canes, rat- 
tans, mats, red slug, and a species of 
gulga and bezoai. Some say it also pro- 
duces saltpetre. The Subocu is its north- 
ern boundary, and is said to have thirty 
c .am pongs on its banks, and about one 
thousand people, and to produce about, 
forty pcculs of bird’s-nests, and one hun- 
dred of wax, besides sago, honey, canes, 
rattans, and mats. This river is large, 
but there are shoals at the entrance. 
Sauibaguug is a smaller river, which pro- 
duces iu its environs about twenty peculs 
of bird's- nests. The river Lidong, or 
Lilidong is large, and its distiict popu- 
lous, being estimated by the Sulus to 
contain ten thousand inhabitants. It 
produces about twenty-five peculs of 
bird’s nests. The bay of Salawaug or 
Sicatae produces about one hundred pc* 
culs of blackbird’ s-nests. 

(To he continued.) 


AN ACCOUNT OF FEATS OF STRENGTH, ACTIVITY, 
AND LEGERDEMAIN, IN HINDOSTAN. 

(Concluded from page 361J 


Rope-Dancing. 

A common rope is stretched upon two 
pair of crossed spats, about twenty feet 
distant, and fourteen feet from the ground. 
A man piles six water-pots upon his head, 
and, thus accoutred, ascends the rope by 
means of the spars, or of a sloping cord on 
the outside of them ; the rope is not 
quite tight, but left with a slack of about 
three feet ; be then with a balance pole in 
his hand, walky^ckwards and forward, 
and swings theropfc to its extent without 
ktfsnga. single po^fall. 

; Tim same pers^ npoubts again upon 
the ropfe, #ith foot in a slip- 


per, and the other in a round and flat 
brass pan, about one third of which is 
cut off. Thus uncommodiously shod, he 
move3 along the rope ; first shoring the 
Slippered foot onward, and then sliding 
the pan, by means of the rim, and aided 
by bis right foot, close along the left 
heel, ancle, and slipper, till the right foot 
gets foremost ; and so alternately on- 
wards, and again backwards, till the feat 
be completed. 

TO cOneltfde, he fikes Crooked stilts 
upon his legs, madfcOf buffalo horn, bent 
in inwardly hOarJy sit tfldfes. , These in- 
cuintraae^s Mt'Bb itapeaftHcm, howtrar, 
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to his walking on the ground, climbing up 
the spars, nor to his proceeding backward 
and forward upon the rope with his wont- 
ed agility. 

Another man now figures upon the rope 
on his knees, and thus, with a scymetar 
in his hand, by way of balance, I con- 
ceive, proceeds from one end of it to the 
other. 

The brass pan is again placed upon the 
rope ; the above person places his head 
upon it, and cants his heels into the air. 
Just behind his head the rope is crossed 
by a bamboo, either end of which is held 
by strings, by assistants, in order to keep 
it evert ; he then shoves the pan forward 
on the rope with his head, and draws the 
cross bamboo after it with his hands, re- 
peating the same till he reaches the other 
end. 

Feats of Strength and Activity. 

Two men throw spears at each other, 
at about fifteen feet distant, as forcibly 
as they can ; one wards off his adversary’s 
dart by another, which he carries upright 
in both hands, the other receives his op- 
ponent’s javelin every throw, under one 
of his arms. Four persons held slightly 
a linen cloth stretched out : the same man 
ran over it so lightly as not to force it 
out of the holder’s hands. Another got 
upon two stilts fourteen or fifteen feet 
high, and walked about and gave several 
jumps backwards and forwards upon them. 

Two sabres being placed parallel upon 
the ground, with their edges upwards, a 
man ran once over their edges so lightly 
as not to cut himself. 

The same man stepped over upon the 
point of a sword fixed upright. 

He then jumped through a barrel held 
horizontally about five feet high. Four 
daggers and two swords are placed in a 
loose frame, and he jumps through the 
whole without being cut. 

A sword and four daggers are placed 
upon the ground, the edges and points 
upwards, no further distance from each 
other than will admit of a man’s head : a 
man then fixes a scymetar upright, sits 
down behind it, and, at a bound, throws 
himself over the scymetar, pitches his 
head exactly in the space between <tbe 
daggers, and turns over dear of them. 

A boy fixes a scymetar upright before 
him, with a bit of rag upon its pomt , he 


sits down, and bounding over the seywe- 
tar, strikes off the mg with the tip of his 
nose. 

The same boy, running, pitches a single 
stilt, about ten feet in length, and rises 
on it upon a step, fastened about half way 
up the stilt ; then hops and jumps about, 
balaudng the stilt the whole time. 

Another seizing with his teeth the end 
of a cord, tied round the middle of a very 
heavy log of wood, nearly six ffeet long, 
raises up the log with his teeth, and oasts 
it over his head. 

At Madia and Juddah, in Arabia, and 
at Bussora in Persia, the porters, as I 
have been frequently told by captains of 
vessels and supra-cargoes trading to those 
places, will frequently carry a bale of 
cqtton, or a pipe of wine upon their backs. 
They have a person, however, of whose 
arm they take hold. The porters, too, at 
Canton, in Chiua, both lift up and carry 
loads surprizingly heavy ; but though I 
resided there some months, 1 do not re- 
collect the exact Weight of their burdens. 

Legerdemain. 

A man played very curiously upon four 
stones, or pieces of marble; they were 
each about seven inches long, one inch 
and a half broad, and as much thick, flat- 
tened, but with a little curvature on the 
lower or under side, but rounded off to 
an edge on the upper part. He held two 
of these between each of his four fingers 
and thumbs, something in the manner in 
which castanets are held, and accompa- 
nied the music of an Hindustan violin, 
guitar, and drum, in a surprizing man- 
ner. The under side of the stones being; 
a little inflected only, the ends of every 
pair being against each other, sometimes 
with a clacking noise, but when quicken- 
ed to their utmost, with a quivering far 
more tremulous aud accelerated than the 
vibration of castanets, or tbe roll of a 
drum. And this shake, or trill, he exe- 
cuted with no apparent labour er motion 
of his hands or fingers, but all, as be 
told us, by the exertion of the muscles of 
his arms, brought to '-that perfection by 
long and continued practice. 

In the year 1756, a man was seen, by 
aocUst of tile inhabitants and officers then 
reaiding in Forjt St. George, to thrust a 
Hktrptefcfe of iron, about an inch and a 
tedf turnup and on«-«igbtb an inch 
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thick, down his throat into his stomach. 
A surgeon who was present when I saw 
this performance, declared that it went 
into the thorax. For the sake of render- 
ing the feat more surprizing, the iron 
was shaped like a sword, but both the 
edges and point were all rounded off. A 
little blood, and but little, appeased on 
the iron when drawn out again. 

A man takes a small brass pan, and 
twirls it round upon the end of a short 
pointed stick, then tosses it high in the 
air, catches it again, in any part, upon 
the point of the stick, still continuing to 
twirl it round ; he then ties another stick 
to the first, and a third to the second, 
each tie forming a kind of circular hinge ; 
then rests the bottom stick upon his nose 
or chin, each stick moviug round upon its 
joint, and the pan still twirling round 
upon its centre, on the top of all, the 
whole keeping its equilibrio. 

Four, and sometimes six, according to 
the skill of the performer, light brass 
halls are tossed into the air ; first strait 
up from his hands, then either behind his 
back, under his arms, or between his legs, 
so as to return again over his head ; they 
are struck next, in different forms, from 
one hand to the other, sometimes with 
his elbows, and sometimes with his knees, 
in wonderful order and facility. 

The same person kept up four balls 
continually in the air, tossing them round 
his back, hitting them with his elbows, 
his wrists, and his hands, and throwing 
them in various forms ; he also tossed up 
one ball and catched it in the hollow of 
his arm. 

In the like manner he threw up four 
daggers, in a variety of shapes, catching 
them all, as they descended, by their han- 
dles. 

To both ends of a flat board, about three 
feet long, are fixed a couple of other pieces 
of flat board of the same length, and about 
three inches high ; through holes in these 
end pieces are strung two packthreads, 
much in the same manner as strings to a 
fiddle ; three balls are placed upon the 
two strings $ a man then takes this in- 
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strument, holding it up at au angle of 
forty-five degrees, and, turning round 
quickly, the balls rise one by one, or all 
together, from the lower to the upper 
end of it, or to the middle part only, as 
he choses to manage it. This instrument 
I take to be somewhat of the same kind 
by which the centripetal and centrifugal 
force is demonstrated in experimental 
philosophy. 

A man takes three flutes of different 
tones ; two he applies to his nostrils , 
and one to his mouth, and blows them all 
at one time ; one of the flutes at his nos- 
trils has three curvatures ; at the extre- 
mity of the curvatures he holds a single- 
handed fife, which thus receiving his 
breath, he plays upon it with his vacant 
hand. 

A ring is moulded up in clay, and pui 
into a hole about eighteen inches deep, 
filled up with water ; a girl bends back 
her head into the water, and brings the 
ring out of the mud in her mouth. 

The same girl puts into her mouth a 
number of beads, as also one end of a 
horsehair ; then placing her hands behind 
her, she strings the beads on the horse- 
hair, with her mouth alone. 

A cap with a broad stiff rim is fitted 
to a man’s head, to which are tied about 
twenty strings, terminated each by small 
nooses ; in his left hand is held a small 
basket, or brass pan, containing twenty 
eggs, then turning round, with a quick 
but regular motion, (as the Turkish der- 
vices are represented to do in religious 
rites,) he fastens, successively, with his 
right hand, au egg into each of the nooses, 
still turning round. When they are all 
fastened, he accelerates his rotation, tilt 
the eggs circulate swiftly as the flyer of a 
jack. After this he rather slackens his 
motion, unties the eggs one by one, re- 
turns them into the basket, and stops ; 
the strings measure from three to four 
feet ; they are of unequal lengths, lest the 
eggs, as 1 suppose, should accidently 
clash. To put the eggs into the nooses 
takes up as many minutes, but they are 
taken out in less than three. 


ACCOUNT OF THE ISLE OF FRANCE. 

(Fwpn Campbell $ Travels in Southern Africa-) 

The climate in the Isle of France is otherwise, especially about the centre of 
generally considered rather healthy than the island, la the vicinity of Port Louis, 
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the principal rendezvous for shipping and 
the seat of government, the heat, in the 
months of October, November, and De- 
cember, is particularly oppressive, and, 
at times, would be insupportable if it 
were not for the sea breezes which gene- 
rally set in towards the evening. About 
the latter end of January the hurricanes 
usually commence; their duration is 
about two months, and they are frequent- 
ly very destructive to shipping, planta- 
tions^ and houses. 

One observation which tends in some 
degree to militate against the opinion ge- 
nerally entertained of the healthiness of 
the island is, that among the generality of 
the inhabitants there are not any re- 
markable appearances of longevity ; nor 
use there any instances of that nature on 
xecord. 

The productions of the island are su- 
gar, ebony, a little indigo, and cotton. 
The latter article is inferior to that which 
grows at Bourbon ; but Port Louis is the 
general mart for all the products of Bour- 
bon and the other islands ; and in order 
that the other islands may be wholly de- 
pendent on the Isle of France, or Mauri- 
tius, the government levy a heavy duty 
on all products of the other islands, when 
exported from the place of growth direct. 
Sugar is not permitted to be cultivated 
on any of the islands except Mauritius, 
in order that the other islands may be 
dependent on her for that necessary ar- 
ticle. 

The planters in the Isle of France ma- 
uufacture a species of arrack, or rum, 
but of an inferior quality. The manioc, 
or bread-tree, has been introduced there 
from Madagascar, and thrives well. 
Maize, or Indian corn also grows well ; 
this and the manioe form the principal 
ingredients of negro food. All plants 
and fruits found in tropical islands are 
to be generally met with there in great 
abundance. The pine-apple appears to 
be one of the native or original fruits of 
the island ; It grows in profusion, in dif- 
ferent parts. Without any cultivation. 
The ginger root is to be found over the 
greater part of the island. Aromatic 
plants are also abundant ; the effluvia 
arising from them is so strong, as to be 
sensibly felt on approaching the island 
on the N. W. side. 

Nothing can exceed the grandeur of 
the scenery which the whole extent of 


the island displays, on sailing towards 
Port Louis. The beautiful appearance 
and variety of the plantations, some of 
which are carried to a great height up tlie 
sides of mountains and hills, whose sum- 
mits are generally covered with various 
descriptions of trees and evergreens, rivet 
the attention of the stranger, and insen- 
sibly create in his mind the most pleasing 
sensations. 

The entrance into Port Louis is ex- 
tremely difficult, and cannot be approach- 
ed without the guidance of a pilot. It is 
completely surrounded wilh coral banks, 
which are increasing every year. In the 
harbour are basons fit to receive ships of 
the line; and so deep and commodious 
is the harbour, that ships of considerable 
burthen lie close in with the shore. 

On landing, the firfct object which ar- 
rests the attention of the stranger is the 
government house, an elegant extensive 
building, partly built of stone and partly 
of wood ; it is built after the Indian 
mode of architecture, having galleries, or 
balconies, projecting out, and running the 
whole extent of the building at each story : 
upon the whole it has a good appear- 
ance, and is the only building worthy of 
notice upon the whole island. The town 
of Port Louis has, generally speaking, a 
mean appearance; the houses, built of 
wood, give a gloom, which, when added 
to the narrowness of the streets and the 
dirt by which they are surrounded, causes 
considerable disappointment to the stran- 
ger, whose expectations have been 
heightened from the external appearance 
of the island. The only other public 
buildings are the police office and court of 
justice, and are only to be distinguished 
by being built of stone, and bearing their 
respective names. 

There appears to have been formerly a- 
church on the island : it is now in ruins, 
and no substitute has yet been erected. 
Ou making enquiry, why the, church was 
suffered to remain without any means 
being used to repair it, the reply was, 
they bad no money to build, another, nor 
were any applications made to the inha- 
bitants for the necessary aid. 

The higher classes of the inhabitants 
have their houses without the town. 
Many of them are handsome within, but 
generally have a mean appearance from 
beiug built of wood ; many of the houses 
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kftre small gardens attached, which tend vantage have given proofs of minds of no 
ranch to enhance their value. ordinary stamp. 


The Champ de Mans is the only space 
on the island exclusively appropriated to 
the use of the public. It is a spacious 
plain, nearly square, and bounded by 
hills, at the foot of which are many ele- 
gant cottages and other buildings, that 
give to the whole an enchanting appear- 
ance. 

Towards the upper, or south-east side 
of the Champ de Mars, stands part of a su- 
perb monument, erected in honour of a 
former governor-general : the building has 
been begun upon a grand scale, but the 
expense to finish the whole far exceeding 
the subscriptions, they have been under 
the necessity of giving up the undertak- 
ing. 

In this beautiful spot, the inhabitants, 
wheu the weather permits, meet in par- 
ties, for hearing military music, prome- 
nading, riding, &c. and seldom retire till 
late ; then begin their balls, concerts, &c. 
which generally coutinue till a late hour 
the next morning. The French on the 
island devote the whole of their evenings 
to amusements : the large theatre is open 
every night, either for balls or theatri- 
cals. 

The propensity for amusements is ha- 
bitual among the old as well as the young. 
Their minds, in consequence of the want 
of religious and moral instructions, are 
depraved, immoral, and irreligious to the 
utmost possible extent. There are, how- 
ever, a tew among them that are intelli- 
gent scientific men, who contribute to 
the support of an excellent library, kept 
open for the use of the public ; but these, 
compared to the great mass of the inha- 
bitants, are few indeed. 

In general, the female part of the 
community receive but a slender educa- 
tion : exterior accomplishments and ap- 
pearance are the main objects of all their 
pursuits. If a lady can dance, sing, and 
play music well, her education is finished, 
and she is launched out iuto society, with 
a vacant mind, unsusceptible, perhaps, 
of those sentiments of virtue and princi- 
ple so essentially necessary to the sup** 
port of the female character. The edu- 
cation of the young men is not less slen- 
der. Some families, however, have taken 
particular care in the education of their 
4HNM; and such ei them as bare that ad- 


The proportion of slaves to white and 
free people of colour, will be fully ten 
to one. Some have stated the number of 
slaves to be seventy, others eighty thou- 
sand ; it would appear, however, that 
these numbers are greatly exaggerated, 
and that fifty thousand may be consi- 
dered as nearer the mark. Most of the 
slaves appear to be natives of Madagas- 
car and Mosambique : the greater propor- 
tion of them are from the former island, 
and are considered more valuable, on ac- 
count of their activity, quickness of ap- 
aprehension, and ready turn of mind in 
acquiring the French language ; they are 
also more easily taught trades, &c. ; the 
African slaves being more passive, are 
generally employed on plantations, and 
not unfrequeutly substituted in the place 
of beasts of burthen. All the merchan- 
dize landed at the Isle of France is put 
into large waggous or drays, to which 
are yoked from twelve to fourteen ne- 
groes, and they drag these waggons, hea- 
vily laden, to various magazines or stores 
stationed in different parts of Port Louis. 
It 'lias been stated that there are more 
than five hundred slaves who are set 
apart for and are daily employed in this 
degrading work. 

The greater part of the produce of the 
island is also transported in this manner 
from the plantations of the interior to the 
principal port ; and the attention and 
pity of the stranger are frequently arrest- 
ed, to witness the distressing scenes of 
females indiscriminately yoked with male 
slaves to huge waggons, subject to the 
unmerciful controul of a negro-driver. 

The situation of a slave in this quarter 
of the globe, is more humiliating and op- 
pressive than in any other with which I 
am acquainted. The French are particu- 
larly nice in their distinctions ; for in- 
stance, no male or female slave, black or 
white, is permitted to wear shoes ; and 
it is from the strict adherence to this 
petty law, that a ftpe black or white per- 
son is distinguished, from a slave. The, 
French generally keep all people of colour 
at considerable distance, and treat them 
with decided contempt. Free blqcks and 
people of colour are not permitted to re- 
side to the centre^ the town ; they are 
abided to take up tow residence at om 
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of the extremities of Port Louis ; and 
those parts are distinguished by the ap- 
pellation of Malabar, or, in other words, 
the Black Town. 

It is hardly to be expected, that people 
. cherishing such prejudices, can feel de- 
sirous of soothing the condition of those 
unfortunate slaves who are under their 
controul. Indeed this wretched appear- 
ance of the great bulk of the slaves, shews 
evidently that it is hardly possible to be 
in ' a worse condition than they really 
are. 

The various methods resorted to of 
, punishing slaves, display an ingenuity of 
invention, dreadfully misapplied; for in- 
stance, they chain two slaves together 
with an iron rod, rivetted round their 
necks, so that the one cannot move or 
walk without the consent of the other. 
Slaves arc frequently met in the streets, 
having a large iron collar round their 
necks, from which project out, at equal 
distances, four pieces of iron rod, about 
ten inches long, and through which are 
also riveted sharp iron spikes, which disa- 
ble the poor creature who is doomed to 
wear it from lying down to sleep, or even 
turning round his head. There are many 
other equally singular contrivances ; and 


it is perhaps from the number and fre- 
quency of such cruel punishments, that 
the inhabitants have lost all sense of pro- 
priety and feeling. 

The middling and lower classes of in- 
habitants are, in general, industrious, 
ami there are among them many excel- 
lent mechanics ; all the useful trades are 
carried on with spirit and success. The 
large iron foundry for casting cannon, &c. 
and the extensive manufactory for all 
sorts of hardware, which belongs to one 
person, would do credit to Birmingham, 
or any other manufacturing town in Eng- 
land, not only for extent, but also for the 
ingenuity and quality of the workman- 
ship. Ship-building has been formerly 
carried on to a considerable extent. ; and , 
no part of the world affords more facilities 
for that purpose. 

For tiicse and many other political rea- 
sons, the Isle of France becomes a place 
of considerable importance in time of 
war, especially to France, to whom it 
belonged, from the time the Dutch evacu- 
ated it, in the year 1710. It is at present 
subject to Great Britain. 

* For an account of the Seychelle Islands and 
Bank, sec Asiatic Journal, vol. i. page 94. 


ON THE BRITISH COMMERCE WITH THE EAST* 


Since the date of 1812, a new era has 
commenced in the affairs of the East In- 
dia Company, and new lights have been 
thrown upon the Oriental trade, arising 
from the discussion which preceded the 
renewal of the charter. By the act of 
the 53d Geo. III. cap. 155, the trade to 
British India is opened to the enterprize 
of individuals, under certain restrictions 
and regulations. 

By this act the territorial acquisitions 
in India, with the late acquisitions on 
the continent of Asia, or in any island 
north of the Equator, are to remain in 
the government of the East India Com- 
pany for twenty years, from the 10th 
of April, 1814. The Company have also 
the exclusive monopoly of the trade to 
and from China, for the like term of 
years. Private traders, subjects of his 
Majesty, in the United Kingdom, may 

* From Cotqofcoun’a Resources of the British 
Empire. 

Asiatic Journ^Vlo . XL 


export goods to any port or place, within 
the limits of the Company's charter, pro- 
vided the return cargoes are sent to such 
ports only, in Great Britain and Ireland, 
as shall be specified by an order of bis 
Majesty in Council, in Great Britain, and 
by the Lord Lieutenant and Council, in 
Ireland. 

This act contains a great variety of re- 
gulations and restrictions, which will be 
better explained by a reference to it- 
self. Among others, by the 64th 
section, the East-India Directors are 
hereafter required, to keep separate and 
distinct accounts of their territorial, po- 
litical, and commercial affairs, which 
have been heretofore so amalgamated at 
to render it impossible, with any degrefe 
of accuracy, to ascertain the profit or 
loss on their trade. 

In the two following years, (namely in 
December 1813 and 1814,) the Acts of 
the 54th Geo. III. cap. 34, 35, and 36, 
VOL. II. 3 0 
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and 55 Geo. dll. cap. 10, make fur- 
ther regulations with respect to the 
East India trade. By the first act 
British subjects may trade bet ween the 
United Kingdom, and the limits of the 
Company’s charter, and to any interme- 
diate port or place situate* iu North and 
South America, (British colonies in A nie- 
rica excepted,) either directly or circuit- 
ously, provided they do not trade in tea ; 
excepting, also, the dominions of the 
Emperor of China. The second act al- 
lows trade to he carried on with India, 
in ships not British built, until the 1st of 
January 1815. The third act makes va- 
rious regulations with respect to duties, 
drawbacks, manifests, &c. The fourth 
act makes further provision respecting 
duties, and allows bond to be given for 
payment of duties, upon the goods of pri- 
vate traders. Since the last mentioned 
act passed, by an order of the King in 
Council, the port of Liverpool has been 
declared a fit and proper port for the de- 
posit of goods imported from India, and 
by recent regulations of the Court of Di- 
rectors of the East India Company, fur- 
ther indulgence had been granted to the 
commanders and officers of their freighted 
ships: the particulars of which maybe 
seen by reference to the several docu- 
ments. 

These five acts of Parliament regulate 
the whole of the trade to India, in con- 
formity to the new system which has been 
established ; and it will be of importance 
that the provisions are well understood 
by all who carry on private trade, and 
embark their property iu Oriental adven- 
tures. 

An untrodden path is now opened, to 
a certain extent, to the eutorprize of the 
British merchant. It is to be hoped, that 
It will be cautiously explored. Various 
opinions arc entertained as to the policy 
aud utility of thii new privilege. Upon 
this point the sentiments of some of our 
greatest statesmen are at variencc. 

It is a possible case, that, though the 
separation of the government and com- 
merce of India, may operate powerfully 
in creating that competition among pur- 
chasers, upon which the prosperity of the 
natives depend ; if in trading, the Com- 
pany shall not only keep separate ac- 
counts* hut carry on their trade solely and 
exclusively on thecapital allotted for com- 


merce, and upon true mercantile princi- 
ples, looking always to an ultimate pro- 
fit, as the private trader must do, a new 
feature may, probably, be given to the 
trade and commerce of India. 

The attainment of this object, so inti- 
mately connected with the general pros- 
perity of India, is certainly a powerful 
motive for throwing open its ports to 
British capital and British enterprise. 
Through this medium (a medium which 
would give wealth to the natives) an cx- 
tension of trade may be expected. 

The principles heretofore, perhaps ne- 
cessarily, adopted, but not politically 
wise to continue, have given to the Com- 
pany the whole monopoly, not only of the 
productions of the agriculturist, but of 
the labour of the manufacturer. No free- 
dom, no security, no real competition 
can exist in a trade so conducted. At 
present the sovereign is the exporting 
merchant. The capital lie employs is not 
like the capital of a merchant. It is 
furnished only from the taxes which the 
people pay. It is this fund that sets 
them to work. Under such a system the 
people must always remain poor, where 
the Sovereign himself exports the produce 
of the people without any return. The 
evil arises from the connection between 
the government and the commerce of the 
country. The principle of separation, 
strictly adhered to, would remedy the 
evil, and increase the resources of the 
people. In proportion as they acquired 
wealth, their wants would increase, while 
the means of supplying these wants would 
augment the demand for articles of lux- 
ury aud commerce, which are now unat- 
tainable. 

In process of time, under a well-poised 
competition, it is a possible case, that the 
manufacturers, instead of paying in kind, 
at such prices as the monopoly fixes, 
might be able to pay their contribution 
in money. Such a state of things would 
be the first and most solid proof of their 
advancing to a state of prosperity. The 
remittances to this country, public and 
private, check the prosperity of the peo- 
ple of India $ but by such arrangements as 
would, by producing a fair competition, 
increase the wealth of the people, these 
drains would be less felt. The people 
would even be able to support heavier 
burthens, and, while they enjoyed more 
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comfort, the revenue, resources, power, 
and security of the Indian empire would 
be augmented. 

This can never be expected, however, 
to take place, in the pursuit of a policy 
which exacts a tribute, while it mono- 
polizes the commerce. It is commercial 
freedom alone that can lead to the disco- 
very of the real resources of British India. 
It is admitted, that under the present 
system* these resources are narrow and 
limited, and must continue, until perfect 
freedom of trade can have full operation. 

Having opened a trade to the merchants 
of the United Kingdom — having given 
them, under certain limitations, a trade 
with India, in order to succeed, it must 
stand on the foundation of equal compe- 
tition. Without this it can never pros- 
per. The Company may trade as here- 
tofore without gain, hut the merchant 
must calculate not only on a profit, hut 
he must actually realize it: if disappoint- 
ed, without hopes of future success, he 
abandons the cnterprizc. 

But let the vigilance of self-interest, pe- 
culiar to merchants — let their skill and 
cnterprizc be fairly opposed to the expen- 
sive system of management which must 
pervade corporate establishments of such 
magnitude, and it is probable the result 
will he in favour of the private trader. 

It is not reasonable to suppose, that 
the trade and labour of India, possessing, 
as it does, so prolific a soil, and so vast a 
population, can remain stationary. The 
blessings of the improved govern inent, 
and the great security the people enjoy 
beyond what they experienced under their 
native princes, must necessarily accele- 
rate an advauce towards wealth and in- 
dependence. No barrier can be set to 
human industry, when properly encou- 
raged. The state of every well-governed 
country incontestably proves this. It 
may be traced in the progress made in the 
United Kingdom more strongly than in 
most other countries ; although all in 
Europe have been advancing, and perhaps 
still more in America. The details ren- 
der this conclusion self-evident. Why 
not, therefore, under the greatly-improv- 
ed government of British Iudia, may not 
the same rules be expected ? 

But it is not from the territories of the 
Company alone, that the enterprize of the 


British merchants must be rewarded 
not only the British colonies of Ceylou 
and the Mauritius, situated in the Asi- 
atic seas, but the vast countries (China 
excepted) which are under the native 
princes of Asia, are now rendered acces- 
sible to private adventure. The Eastern 
Archipelago is opened to them. In these 
countries arc to be found persons of opu- 
lence, who may desire to possess many 
of the luxuries of Europe, when intro- 
duced under favourable circumstances. 
Industry may be stimulated, from a de- 
sire to possess new convenieneies and 
new comforts. The wants of mankind 
increase, in proportion to the power they 
possess of gratifying them. The extent 
of these wants, also, depends on the. 
means which commerce affords, of intro- 
ducing hitherto unknown luxuries. The 
spiceries, tea, coffee, and other articles 
which commerce brought to Europe from 
the Eastern countries, were only ren- 
dered desirable when made known. 

The same reasoning, at least to a cer- 
tain degree, applies to the opulent inha- 
bitants of Asia with respect to many ar- 
ticles of European produce and manufac- 
ture, which may find an advantageous 
sale, as soon as enterprize and perseve- 
rance and industry, shall enable the ad- 
venturers to discover those articles, which 
are most acceptable to the people resident 
in the various countries that are visited, 
and which will of course form the cargoes 
exported. 

When the wide range which is now 
opened to the private trader, is consider- 
ed, extending to every port or place with- 
in the Company’s charter, and all inter- 
mediate places in North and South Ame- 
rica (the British colonies excepted) it is 
impossible to say what may be the result 
of experiments on so extended a scale, 
which heretofore had been shut against in- 
dividual enterprize. It is impossible to an- 
ticipate either i he advantages or disadvan- 
tages which will result from this as yet 
untrodden path of commerce ; but to con- 
clude, in the language of a great and en- 
lightened Statesman, who has deeply re« 
fleeted on the subject : — “ If there were 
ever two countries destined and formed 
by nature for commercial intercourse, 
these countries are the southern pro- 
vinces of Asia and the western shores of 
South America. The precious metals in 
3 0 2 
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"which the one abounds have alwa} s, from 
the remotest antiquity, down to the pre- 
sent hour, heeu the staple article of im- 
port into the other ; the produce and ma-' 
nufactures are again peculiarly suited to 
the consumption of climates so congenial 
to their own. This copious, this inex- 
haustible source of trading enterprize, 
must be available principally to the Bri- 
tish people. To the merchants it would 
be invaluable ; and if, in the consumption, 
of South America, the industry of the 
British manufacturer should establish, as 
we may justly hope, no unsuccessful com- 
petition even with that of his fellow sub- 
jects in Bengal, how much will the direct 
intercourse with that continent facilitate 
to him also, the returns of such a trade. 

“Those who understand commerce, 
and the true principles of its wise admi- 
nistration, will know that all its inte- 
rests are interwoven, all its branches in- 
separably connected. It is the union, not 
of commerce with government, hut of 
commerce with commerce, that a provi- 
dent legislature will respect. Numerous 
are the commercial enterprizes, which 
would be of small benefit, if limited to 
the direct intercourse between one coun- 
try and another, but which by interme- 
diate or subsequent transactions in other 
markets, and in distant regions, would 
become highly advantageous, both to pri- 
vate and to national interests. 

“ It is in this view that I feel an inde- 
scribable anxiety to secure to our mer- 
chants a full participation, not of parts 
•fid portions only, but of the whole com- 
merce of the east. I wish to grant and 
guarantee to them, not that alone which 
I can, with limited views only, discern and 
define ; bat that also which shall be the 
ulterior and unforeseen effect of their own 
skill and enterprize, following up these 
advantages with ardour, and deriving 


from every successful operation both 
the spirit and the means of new exertion, 

“ To the encouragement of such hopes, 
no moment was ever yet more favourable ; 
the barrier of prejudice is shaken. The 
spirit of monopoly is justly giving way to 
juster principles of trade ; and the change 
of public opinion in this country is se- 
conded by the great revolutions in the 
world. 

“ What a scene does this present to 
the imagination ! We are told that when 
the Spanish discoverers first overcame, 
with labour and peril almost unspeakable, 
the mighty range of mountains which di- 
vides the western from the Atlantic shores 
of South America, they stood fixed in si- 
lent admiration, gazing on the vast ex- 
panse of the Southern Ocean, which lay 
stretched before them in boundless pros- 
pect. They adored the gracious Provi- 
dence, which, after the lapse of so many 
centuries, had opened to mankind so 
wonderful a field of unheard and unima- 
gined enterprize. But their’s was the 
glory of conquest, the prey of unjust am- 
bition. As vast as their’s, infinitely more 
honourable, far higher both in purpose 
and recompense, are the hopes with 
which the same prospects elevate our 
hearts. Over countries yet unknown to 
science, aud in tracts which British navi- 
gation has scarcely yet explored, we hope 
to carry the tranquil arts, the social en- 
joyments— the friendly and benevolent in- 
tercourse of commerce ! 

“ By the link of mutual interest— -by the 
bond of reciprocal g*od-will, we hope to 
connect together the remotest regions of 
the earth ; humble and weak, but not re- 
jected, instruments of that great purpose 
of our Creator, which he has laid in the 
reciprocal necessities both of individuals 
and nations — the firmest ground-work of 
all human society / 1 


THE WEHABBIS AT MECCA. 


The town of Mina, called by some 
Mona, is composed of a single street, 
which is so long, that it took me twenty 
minutes to pass through it. There are se- 
veral handsome houses in it ; but the 
greater number are in ruins, and without 
roofs, There are several dwellings of 
dry alone! about the feet high! which 


they let to pilgrims during the time of 
Easter. 

About four o'clock they pitched my 
camp upon the eastern side of Mina, in a 
little plain, where there was a mosque, 
surrounded by a wall that resembled a 
fortification. 

The country lies in a valley, between 
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mountains of granite rocks, that are per- 
fectly bare. The road, which was per- 
fectly level, upon a sandy bottom, was 
covered with camels, with persons on 
foot or on horseback, and with a great 
number of schevrias, of the same form as 
iny own. 

A detachment of Wehabbites, mounted 
upon dromedaries, which 1 saw at the 
foot of Djebel, arrived, and encamped 
also before the door of the mosque : this 
was followed by several others also 
mounted ; so that in a short time the 
plain was covered. About sun-set, the 
Sultan of the Wehhabites, named Saaoud, 
arrived, and his tents were pitched at the 
foot of a mountain, at a short distance 
from mine. 

A caravan from Tripoli in Barbary ; 
another from Yemen ; a great number of 
Negro pilgrims from Sondan, Abyssinia; 
everal hundred Turks from Suez, a great 
many Mogrebins, who came by sea ; a ca- 
ravan from Bassora ; others from the 
east ; Arabs from Upper and Lower 
Egypt ; those of the country in which we 
were, and the Wehhabites ; were now all 
assembled, and encamped together, or ra- 
ther one upon the other, in this little 
plain ; where the pilgrims are obliged to 
encamp, because tradition relates, that 
the holy prophet always encamped here, 
when he went to Arafat. 

The caravan from Damascus had not 
arrived ; however, it had set out with 
troops, artillery, and a great number of 
women, to convey tl*p rich carpet which 
is sent every year from Constantinople to 
the sepulchre of the prophet at Medina ; 
which present the Wehhabites look upon 
as a sin. 

This caravan was close to Medina, 
when the Wehhabites went and met it, 
and signified to the Pacha of Damascus, 
Emir El Hage, that they could not re- 
ceive the carpet, which was destined 
for the sepulchre, and that if he wished 
to continue his journey to Mecca, he 
must previously send back his soldiers, 
his artillery, and the women ; so that by 
transforming themselves into true pil- 
jgrims, they would experience no impedi- 
ment to the continuation of their journey. 
The Pacha, not willing to conform to 
these conditions, was desired to retrace 
his steps. Some pretend to say that they 


required a large sum of money from him, 
.but others deny this fact. 

On Tuesday the 17th of February 1807, 
% 9th Doulhajea, in the year 1221 of the 
Hegira, at six o'clock in the morning, we 
all set out towards the S.E. $ E. At a 
short distance we passed a house of the 
Scherif ; and at seven we came to Mosde- 
lifa, a small chapel with a high minaret, 
situated in a small valley ; after leaving 
which, we defiled through a very narrow 
passage between the mountains, and tra- 
versed a second valley to the south-east, 
which lay at the foot of Mount Arafat, 
where we arrived at nine. 

Mount Arafat is the principal object of 
the pilgrimage of the Mussulmon, and se- 
veral doctors assert, that if the House of 
God ceased to exist, the pilgrimage to 
the former would be completely merito- 
rious, and would produce the same de- 
gree of satisfaction ; this is my opinion 
likewise. 

It is here that the grand spectacle of 
the pilgrimage of the Mussulmen must be 
seen — an innumerable crowd of men from 
all nations, and of all colours, coming 
from the extremities of the earth, through 
a thousand dangers, and encountering fa- 
tigues of every description, to adore to- 
gether the same God, the God of nature. 
The native of Circassia presents his hand 
in a friendly manner to the Ethiopian, or 
the Negro of Guinea j the Indiau and the 
Persian embrace the inhabitant of Bar- 
bary and Morocco ; all looking upon each 
other as brothers, or individuals of the 
same family, united by the bauds of reli- 
gion ; and the greater part speaking or 
understanding more or less the same lan- 
guage, the language of Arabia. N0J tliere is 
not any religion that presents, to the sense, 
a spectacle more simple, affecting, or more 
majestic. Philosophers of the earth ! per- 
mit me, Ali Bey, to defend my religion, 
as you defend spiritual things from those 
which arc material, the plenum against 
a vacuum, and the necessary existence of 
the creation. 

Here, as I remarked in the narrative of 
my voyage to Morocco, is no intermediary 
between man and the divinity ; ali indi- 
viduals are equal before their Creator ; 
all are intimately persuaded that their 
works alone reconcile them to, or sepa- 
rate them from the Supreme Being, with- 
out any foreign band being able to change 
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the order of immutable justice ! wliat a 
curb to sin ! what an encouragement to 
virtue! but what a misfortune, that, 
with so many advantages, we should not 
be better than the Calvinists ! 

Arafat is a small mountain of granite 
rock, the same as those that surround 
it : it is about an hundred and fifty feet 
high, and is situated at the foot of a high- 
er mountain to the E.S.E. in a plain 
about three quarters of a league in dia- 
meter, surrounded by barren mountains. 

It is enclosed by a wall, and is ascend- 
ed by staircases, partly cut into the rock, 
and partly composed of masonry. There 
is a chapel upon its summit, which the 
Wehhabites were then in the act of pul- 
ling to pieces in the interior. It, was im- 
possible for me to visit it, because indi- 
viduals who follow the same rite as my- 
self, that is to say the Maleki, are for- 
bidden to ascend the top, according to 
the instructions of the Imam, the found- 
er of the rite. It was therefore that we 
stopped when wc were half way up, to 
recite our prayer. At the foot of the 
mountain there is a platform erected for 
this purpose, called Pjamua Arabian or 
Mosque of Mercy, upon which, according 
to tradition, the prophet used to say his 
prayer. 

Near the mountain are fourteen large 
basons, which the Sultan Saaoud bus 
put into repair. They furnish a great 
abundance of excellent water, very good 
to drink, and which serves also for the 
pilgrims to wash themselves wi th upon this 
solemn day. Hie Sdierif has a house 
close to the south-west side of the moun- 
tain. Towards the north-west, there is 
a second platform for offering up prayers, 
which is situated about a quarter of a 
league from the first, and is called Djamaa 
Ibrahim, or the mosque of Abraham. 

It was upon Mount Arafat that the 
common father of all mankind met Eve 
after a lung separation ; and it is on that 
account that it is called Arafat, that is to 
say “ gratitude.” It is believed that it 
was Adam himself who built this chapel. 

The ritual commands, that after hav- 
ing repeated the afternoon prayer, which 
we did in our tents, we should repair to 
the foot of the mountain, and wait there, 
the setting of the sun. The Wehhabites, 
who were encamped at great distances, 
with a view to obey this precept, began 


to approach, having at their head the Sul- 
tan Saaoud, and Abomiocta their se- 
cond chief ; and in a short time I saw an 
army of forty-five thousand men pass be- 
fore me, almost all of whom were mount- 
ed upon camels and dromedaries, with a 
thousand camels carrying water, tents, 
fire- wood, and dry grass for the camels 
of the chiefs. A body of two hundred 
men oil horseback carried colours of dif- 
ferent kinds fixed upon lances. This ca- 
valry 1 was informed, belonged to Abou- 
nocta. There were also eight or ten co- 
lours up among the camels, but without 
any other customary appendage. All this 
body of men, entirely naked, inarched in 
the same order that I have formerly re- 
marked. 

It was impossible for me exactly to dis- 
tinguish the Sultan and the second chief, 
for they were naked as well as the rest. 
However, I believe that a venerable old 
man, with a long whiteboard, who was 
preceded by the royal standard, was Saa- 
oud. This standard was green, and had 
as a mark of distinction, the profession 
of his faith, (“ La illaha ila Allah.’* 
“ There is no other God but God,”) em- 
broidered upon it in large white characters. 

1 distinguished perfectly one of Saaoud’s 
sons, aboy about seven or eight years old, 
with long and floating hair. He was brown 
like the rest, and dressed in a large 
white shirt. He was mounted oil a 
superb white horse, upon a sort of pannel 
without stirrups, according to their cus- 
tom, for they are not acquainted with any 
otiier kind of saddle, and was escorted 
by a chosen troop. The pannel was co- 
vered with a red cloth, richly embroidered, 
and spangled witli gold stars. 

The mountain and its environs were 
soon covered w ith Wehhabites. The ca- 
ravans and detached pilgrims afterwards 
approached it. Notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of my people, I penetrated 
among the Wehhabites to their centre, to 
be able to obtain a nearer view of the 
sultan ; but several of them with whom 
I conversed, assured me that this was im- 
possible, since the apprehension of a si- 
milar death to that which occurred to the 
unfortunate Abdelaaziz, who was assas- 
sinated, had occasioned Saaoud to multi- 
ply the number of his guard. 

I must allow that I discovered much 
reason and moderation among the Weh- 
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habites to whom I spoke, and from whom 
1 obtained the greater part of the infor- 
mation which I have given, concerning 
their nation. However, notwithstanding 
this moderation, neither the natives of 
the country nor the pilgrims, could hear 
their name pronounced without trembling, 
aud never pronounced it themselves but 
in murmurs. Thus they fly from them as 
much as possible, and shun conversation 
with them : in consequence of which I 
lmd to encounter and overcome the dif- 
ferent scruples of my people, who sur- 
rounded me whenever 1 wished to con- 
verse with any of them. 

The Sultan Seller if, had sent, according 
to annual custom, a part of his troops, 
with four small pieces of artillery. It 
was reported even, that lie would conic 
in person, but I did not sec him. 

It is customary also, that an Imam of 
the Sclicrif should come every year, aud 
preach a sermon upon the mountain. 
The one that came this day was sent 
hack by Suaoud, before he commenced, 
and one of his own Imams preached in 
liis stead, but I was too far off to be able 
to hear any thing. The sermon being 
over, l observed the Wehhabit.es make 
signs of approbation ; and they cried out- 
rageously. 

I could easily have found means to in- 
troduce myself to Sultan Saaoud, which I 
very much desired, so that I might have 
known him perfectly ; but as it would 
have compromised me with the Sultan 
Sclicrif, who would lyive attributed this 
simple action of curiosity to some poli- 
tical motive, 1 abstained from effect- 
ing it. 

We waited upon the mountain for 
the period of the sun’s setting ; the 
instant it occurred, what a tremendous 
noise ! Let us imagine an assemblage of 
eighty thousand meu, two thousand wo- 
men, and a thousand little children, sixty or 
seventy thousand camels, asses and horses, 
which, at the commencement of night, be- 
gan to move in a quick pace along a nar- 
row valley, according to the ritual, march- 
ing one after another in a cloud of sand, 
and delayed by a forest of guns, lances, 
swords, &c. ; in short, forcing their pas- 
sage as they could. Pressed and hurried 
on by those behind, we only took an hour 
and a half to return to Mosdelifa, not- 
withstanding it had taken us more than 


two hours to arrive, in the morning. 
The motive of this precipitation, ordered 
by the ritual, is, that the prayer of the 
setting sun, or Mogareb, ought not to be 
said at Arafat, but at Mosdelifa, at the 
same time as the night prayer, or Ascha, 
which ought to be said at the last mo- 
ment of twilight, that is, an hour and a 
half after sunset. - These prayers are re- 
peated by each group, or family, privately. 
We hastened to say them upon our arri- 
val, before we pitched our tents ; and the 
day was terminated by mutual felicita- 
tions upon the happiness of our sanctifica- 
tion by the pilgrimage to the mount. 

We set out next day, Wednesday, 18tli 
February, iOtli of the month Doulhajea, 
and the 1st day of Easter, at five o’clock 
in the moruing, to go to encamp at 
Mina. 

We alighted immediately after our ar- 
rival, and went precipitately to the House 
of the Devil, which is facing the fountain. 
Wc had each seven small stones of the 
size of gray peas, which we had picked 
up expressly the evening before at Mos- 
delifa, to throw against the house of the 
devil. Mussulmen of the rite of Maieki, 
like myself, throw them one after the 
other, pronouncing, after every one, these 
words, Bism illah Allahuak’bar,” 
which, interpreted, are, “ In the name of 
God, very great God.” As the Devil has 
had the malice to build liis house iq a 
very narrow place, not above thirty-four 
feet broad, occupied also in part by rocks, 
which it was requisite to climb, to make 
sure of our aim when we threw the stones 
over the wall that surrounded it, aud as 
the pilgrims all desired to perform this 
ceremony immediately upon their arrival, 
there was a most terrible confusion. 
However, I soon succeeded in accomplish- 
ing this holy duty, through the aid of my 
people, hut I came off with two wounds 
in my left leg. I retired afterwards to my 
tent to repose myself after these fatigues. 
The Wehhabites came and threw their 
little stones also, because the prophet 
used to do so. We offered up the Paschal 
sacrifice this day. 

I must praise the moderation aud good 
order which reigned amidst this number 
of individuals, belonging to differeut 
nations. . Two thousand women, who 
were among them, did not occasion the 
least disorder 5 and though there were 
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more than forty or fifty thousand grins, 
there was only one let off, which hap- 
pened near me. At the same instant one 
of the chiefs ran to the man who had 
fired, and reprimanded him, saying, 
(c Why did you do this ? Arc we going 
to make war here ?” 

I met the eldest son of Saaoud upon 
my way, in the morning. He was on 
horseback, at the head of a body of dro- 


medaries, and arrived at Mina at the 
same time I did. At the moment of pas- 
sing by my side, he cried to his company, 
u Come, children, let us approach.” 
Then turning to the left, he galloped off, 
followed by his suite, to his father's tent, 
which was pitched, as before, at the foot 
of the mountain.* 


* See Asiatic Journal for October. 


PREFACE BY A BRAHMIN 

To a Translation of an Abridgment of the Vedant . 


The illustrious Byas, (1) in his cele- 
brated work, the Vedant, insinuates, in 
the first text, that it is absolutely neces- 
sary for mankind to acquire knowledge 
respecting the Supreme Being, who is the 
subject of discourse in all the Vcds, and 
the Vedant, as well as in the other sys- 
tems* of theology. But he found, from 
the following passages of the Veds, that 
this inquiry is limited to very narrow 
bounds : viz. (2) “ The Supreme Being 
is not comprehensible by vision, nor by 
any other of the organs of sense ; nor can 
he be conceived by means of devotion, or 
virtuous practices.” “ He sees every 
thing, though never seen ; hears every 
thing, though never directly heard of. 
He is neither short, nor is he Jong ; (3) 
(4) inaccessible to the reasoning faculty ; 
not to be compassed by description ; be- 
yond the limits of the explanation of the 
Ved, or of human conception.” Byas, 
also, from the result of various arguments 
coinciding with the Ved, found, that the 
accurate and positive knowledge of the 
Supreme Being, is not within the boun- 
dary of comprehension ; i. e. that what, 
and how, the Supreme Being is, cannot 
be “definitely ascertained. He has, there- 
fore, in the second text, explained the 
Supreme Being by his effects and works, 
without attempting to define his essence ; 
in like manner as we, not knowing the 

( 1 ) The greatest of the Indian theologists, phi- 
losophers and poets j the son of the celebra- 
ted Purasur and Sutyubutec. Byas collected 
and divided the Veds into certain books and chap- 
ters, he is therefore commonly called Vedu Byas, 
The word Byas is composed of the preposition 6t, 
and the verb uss, to divide. 

(ft) Mundnc. (S) Brih’darunnuc. 

(4) Culhubulii. 


real nature of the sun, explain him to be 
the cause of the succession of days and 
epochs. “ He, by whom the birth, ex- 
istence, and annihilation of the world is 
regulated, is the Supreme Being.” Wc 
see the multifarious, wonderful universe* 
as well as the birth, existence, and anni- 
hilation, of its different parts ; hence, 
we naturally infer the existence of a being, 
who regulates the whole, and call him 
the Supreme : in the same manner as from 
the sight of a pot’, we conclude the ex- 
istence of its artificer. The Ved in like 
manner declares the Supreme Being thus : 
(5) “ He, from whom the universal world 
proceeds, who is the lord of the uni- 
verse, and he whose work is the universe, 
is the Supreme Being.” 

The Ved is not supposed to be an eter- 
nal being, though sometimes dignified 
with such an epithet ; because its being 
created by the Supreme Being is declared 
in the same Ved, thus : “ All the texts, 
and parts of the Ved were created and 
also, in the third text of the Vedant, God 
is declared to be the cause of all the Veds. 

The void space is not conceived to be 
the independent cause of the world, not- 
withstanding the following declaration of 
the Ved ; (6) “ The world proceeds from 
the void space ;” for the Ved again de- 
clares, “ By the Supreme Being the void 
space was produced.” And the (7) Ve- 
dant says, “ Ab the Supreme Being is 
evidently declared, in the Ved, to be the 
cause of the void space, air, and fire ; 
neither of them can be supposed to be the 
independent cause of the universe.” 

Neither is air allowed to be the lord 

(5) Taittnreeu, (6) ChhAndoggtt* 

(7) uth text, 4th Sec. lit ch«p. 
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of the universe, although the Ved says, in 
one instance, “ in air every existing crea- 
ture is absorbed ;** for the Ved again af- 
firms, that “ breath, the intellectual 
power, all the internal and external 
senses, the void space, air, light, water, 
and the extensive earth, proceeded from 
the Supreme Being.” The (8) Vedant 
also says : “ God is meant, by the fol- 
lowing text of the Ved, as a Being more 
extensi ve than all the extension of space 
viz. “ That breath is greater than the 
extension of space in all directions.*' As 
it occurs in the Ved, after the discourse 
concerning common breath is concluded. 

Light , of whatever description, is not in- 
ferred to be the lord of the universe, from 
the following assertion of the Ved, “ The 
pure light of all lights is the lord of all 
creatures ;” for the Ved again declares, 
(9) that “ the sun and all others imitate 
God, and borrow their light from him ;” 
and the same declaration is found in the 
Vedant. (10) 

Neither can Nature be construed, by 
the following texts of the Ved, to be the 
independent cause of the world : viz. 
“ Man having known that nature, which 
is an eternal being, without a beginning 
or an end, is delivered from the grasp of 
death and “ nature operates herself ;** 
because the Ved affirms, that (11) “no 
being is superior or equal to God and 
the Ved commands, (12) “ Know God 
alone !’* and the Vedant (13) thus de- 
clares, “ Nature is not the creator of 
the world, not being represented so by 
the Ved ; for it expressly says, “ God has 
by his sight created the universe.” Na- 
ture is an insensible being ; she is, there- 
fore, void of sight or intention, and con- 
sequently unable to create the regular 
world. (14) 

Atoms are not supposed to be the 
cause of the world, notwithstanding the 
following declaration : “ this (Creator) 
is the most minute Being.* * Because an 
atom is an insensible particle, and from 
the above authority it is proved, that no 
being void of understanding can be the 
author of a system so skilfully arranged. 

The Soul cannot be inferred, from the 
following texts, to be the Lord of the 

(8) 8th, 54* 1st. (8) Moonduc. 

(10) tad, 3d, lit, (11) Cuthu. 

(IS) Moonduc, (IS) 5th, i*t, lit. 

(14) Cuthu, 
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to the Vedant . 

universe, nor the independent ruler of the 
intellectual powers ; viz. “ The soul being 
joined to the resplendent being, enjoys 
by itself ;** “ God and the soul enter the 
small void space of the heart ;** because 
the Ved declares that “ he (God) resides 
in the soul as it*s ruler j” and that “ the 
soul, being joined to the gracious being, 
enjoys happiness.” (15) The Vedant al- 
so says, “.the sentient soul is not under- 
stood to reside, as ruler in the earth, be- 
cause in both texts of the Ved it is differ- 
ently declared from that Being, who rules 
the earth ;” viz. “ He (God) resides in 
the faculty of the understanding,” and 
“He, who resides in the soul, &c.” 

No God or Goddess of the earth can 
be meant by the following text, as the ru- 
ler of the earth ; viz. (lfi) “ He who re- 
sides in the earth, and is distinct from 
the earth, and whom the earth does mft 
know, &c. ;” because the Ved affirms, 
that “ This (God alone) is the ruler of 
internal sense, and is the Eternal Being 
and the same is asserted in the Vedant. 

( 17 ) 

By the text which begins with the fol- 
lowing sentence : viz. “ This is the sun,” 
and by several other texts, testifying the 
dignity of the sun, he is not supposed to 
be the original cause of the universe, be- 
cause the Ved declares, that (18) “he 
who resides in the sun (as his Lord) is 
distinct from the sun ;” and the Vedant 
declares the same. (19) 

In like manner none of the celestial 
gods can he inferred from the various as- 
sertions of the Ved, respecting their dei- 
ties respectively, to be the independent 
cause of the universe ; because the Ved 
repeatedly affirms, that “ all the Veds 
prove nothing but the unity of the Su- 
preme Being.** By allowing the divinity 
more than one being, the following posi- 
tive affirmations of the Ved, relative to 
the unity of God, become false and ab- 
surd : (20) “ God is indeed one, and has 
no second.” (21) “ There is none but 
the Supreme Being possessed of universal 
knowledge.** (22) “ He who is with- 
out any figure, and beyond the limit of de- 
scription, is the Supreme Being.” “ Ap- 
pellations and figures of all kinds are in- 

(15) 20tb, 4d, lit. (16) Brih'daraitnue. 

(17) 18th, ad, lit. (is; Brih’darunnuc. 

(19) 4 lit, ut, lit. (ao) Cuth£u . 

(4!) Brih’daraitnue. («*) Chhandaggu. 

Vol. II. 3 P 
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novations.* And from the authority of 
many other texts it is evident that any 
being that bears figure, and is subject to 
description, cannot be the eternal inde- 
pendent cause of the universe. 

The Veds not only call the celestial re- 
presentations, deities, but also, in many 
instances, give the divine epithet to file 
inind, diet, void space, quadruped ani- 
mal, slaves, and flymen ; as, “ The Su- 
preme Being is a quadruped animal in one 
place, and in another he is full of glory. 
The mind is the Supreme Being, it is to 
be worshipped.” “ God is the letter ku, 
as well as khu,” and “ God is in the 
shape of slaves and that of flymen 
The Ved has allegorically represented 
God in the figure of the universe, viz. 
(23) “ l'irc is his head, the Sun and the 
Moon are his two eyes, &c.” And also, 
the Ved calls God the void space of the 
heart, and declines him to be smaller 
than the grain of paddy and barley ; but 
from the foregoing quotations, neither 
any of the celestial gods, nor any exist- 
ing creature, should he considered the 
lord of the universe, because the (24) 
third chapter of the Vedant explains the 
reason for these secondary assertions, 
thus : “ By these appellations of the Ved, 
which denote the diffusive spirit of the 
Supreme Being equally over all creatures, 
by means of extension, his omnipresence 
is established; so the, Ved sajs, “ All 
that, exists is indeed God,” (25) i. c. “ no- 
thing bears true existence excepting God, 
and whatever we smell or taste is the Su- 
preme Being,” i. e. the existence of what- 
ever thing that appears to us, relies on 
the existence of God. It is indisputably 
evident that none of these metaphorical 
representations, which arise from the ele- 
vated style in which all the Veds are 
written, were designed to be viewed in 
any other light than mere allegory. 
Should individuals be acknowledged to 
be separate deities, there would he a ne- 
cessity for acknowledging many inde- 
pendent creators of the world, which is 
directly contrary to common sense, and 
to the repeated authority of the Ved. 
(26) The Vedant also declares, e< that 
Being, which is distinct from matter, and 
from those which are contained in mat- 
ter, is not various, because he is declared 

(ftB) Wondnc. (t4) 38th text, ad see. 

0ti) Chhandoggu. (96) Uth, td, 3d, 


by all the Veds to be one beyond descrip- 
tion and it is again stated, that (27) 
“ the Ved has declared the Supreme Being 
to be mere understanding ;** also, in the 
3d chapter, is found that ** the Ved har- 
ing at first explained the Supreme Being 
by different epithets, begins with the 
word UthUy or now, and declares 1 , that 
“ all descriptions which I have used to 
describe the Supreme Being, are incor- 
rect,” because be by no means can be de- 
scribed ; and so it is stated in the sacred 
commentaries of the Ved.'* 

r I he 14th text of the 2d sec. of the 3d 
chapter of the Vedant declares, “ It being 
directly represented by the Ved, that the 
Supreme Being bears no figure nor form,*' 
and the following texts of the Ved assert 
the same, viz. (28) “ That true Being 
was before all.” “ The Supreme Being 
havS no feet, but extends every where ; 
has no hands, yet holds every thing ; has 
no eyes, yet sees all that is ; has no ears, 
yet hears every thing that, passes.” ** His 
existence had no cause.*’ “ He is the 
smallest of the small, and the greatest of 
the great ; and yet is in fact, neither 
small nor great.” 

Iu answer to the following questions, 
viz. How can the Supreme Being be sup- 
posed to be distinct from, and above all, 
existing creatures, and at the same time 
omnipresent ? how is it possible that he 
should be described by properties incon- 
ceivable by reason, as seeing without eye, 
and hearing without ear ? To these ques- 
tions, the Vedant, in chapter 2d, replies, 
“ In God are all sorts of power and splen- 
dour.” And the following passages of 
the Ved also declare the same: (29) 
“ God is all powerful ;” and “ it is by 
his supremacy that he is in possession of 
all powers,” i. e. what may be impossible 
for us, is not impossible for God, who 
is the Almighty and the sole regulator of 
the universe. 

Some celestial gods have, in different 
instances, declared themselves to be the 
independent deities, and also the object 
of worship ; but the declarations were ow- 
ing to their thoughts being abstracted 
from themselves, and their being entirely 
absorbed in divine reflection. (30) The 
Vedant declares the “ exhortation of 
Iiidra, (or the god of atmosphere,) res- 

(37) 16 th, Sd, 3d. (38) Chhtndoggu, 

(39) ShyetMhyutur. (so) SOlh, 1st, lit. 
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|>ecting hie divinity, to be indeed agreea- 
ble to the authorities of the Ved ; that is, 
“ Every one, on having lost all self-consi- 
deration of consequence, of being united 
with divine reflection, may speak as as- 
suming to be the Supreme Being ; like 
Bamdey, (a celebrated Brahmun) who, 
in consequence of such self-forgetfulness, 
declared himself to have created the sun, 
and Munoo, the next person to Brahma.” 
It is therefore optional with every one of 
the celestial gods, as well as with every in- 
dividual, to consider himself as God, under 
this state of. self-forgetfulness and unity 
with the divine reflection ; as the Ved 
says, “ You jfre that true Being,” (when 
you lose all self-consideration) and “ () 
God ! I am nothing but you.” The sacred 
commentators have made the same obser- 
vation, viz. “ 1 am nothing but true 
Being, and am pure uuderstandiug, full 
of eternal happiucss, and am by nature 
free from worldly effects.” But, in con- 
sequence of this reflection, none of them 
can be acknowledged to be the cause of 
the universe, or the object of adoration. 

God is the efficient cause of the uni- 
verse, as a potter is of earthen pots : and 
lie is also the material cause of it, the 
same as the earth is the material cause of 
the different earthen pots ; or as a rope, ta- 
ken at an inadvertent view, for a snake, is 
the material cause of the conceived ex- 
istence of the snake, which appears to be 
true, by the support of the real existence 
of the rope. So says the Vedant : (31) 
“ God is the efficient cause of the uni- 
verse, as well as the material cause 
thereof, (as a spider of its web ;) as the 
Ved has positively declared, “ That from 
a knowledge of God alone, a knowledge 
of every existing thing proceeds.” Also 
the Ved compares a knowledge respect- 
ing the Supreme Being to a knowledge 
of the earth, aud the knowledge respect- 
ing the different species existing in the 
universe, to the knowledge of earthen 
pots ; which declaration and comparison 
prove the unity between the Supreme Be- 
ing and the universe and by the follow- 
ing declarations of the Ved, viz. “ The 
Supreme Being has by his sole intention 
ereated the universe,” it is evident that 
God is the wilful agent of all that can 
have existence. 

As the Ved says that the Supreme 
Being intended, at the time of the crefa- 

31) £3<1| sth, ut» 


tiou, to extend himself, it is evident, that 
the Supreme Being is the origin of all 
matter, and its various appearances, 
as the reflection of the sun’s meridfau 
rays on sandy plains is the cause of the 
resemblance of an extended sea. The 
Ved says, “ That all figures and their 
appellations are mere inventions, and 
that the Supreme Being alone is real ex- 
istence consequently, things that bear 
figure and appellation cannot be sup- 
posed the cause of the universe. 

The following texts of the Ved, viz. 
“ Crishnu (the god of preservation) is 
greater than all the celestial* gods, to 
whom the mind should be applied.” “ We 
all worship Aluhadev (1 lie god of destruc- 
tion),” “ We .adore the snn.” “ I 
worship the most revered Huron, (the 
god of the sea.)” “ Dost thou worship 
ine, says Air, who am the eternal and 
universal life?” “ Intellectual power is 
God, which should be adored ;” “ and 
Oodgueet (or a certain part of the Ved,) 
should be worshipped.” These, as well 
as several other texts of the same nature, 
arc not real commands to worship the 
persons and things above mentioned, but 
only direct those, who are unfortunately 
incapable of adoring the invisible Supreme 
Being, to apply their minds to any visible 
thing, rather than allow them to remain 
idle. The Vedant also states, that (32) 
“ The declaration of the Ved ‘ that those 
who worship the celestial gods, are the 
food of such gods,* is an allegorical ex- 
pression, and only means, that they are 
comforts to the celestial gods, as food is 
to mankind ; for he who has no faith in 
the Supreme Being, is rendered subject 
to these gods the Ved affirms the same, 
viz. : “ He who worships any god, ex- 
cepting the Supreme Being, and thinks 
that he is distinct and interior to that 
god, knows nothing, and is considered 
as a domestic beast of these gods." And 
the Vedant also asserts; uz. : The 

worship authorised by all the Veds is of 
one nature, as the directions for the 
worship of the only Supreme Being is in- 
variably found in every part of the Ved ; 
and the epithets the Supreme, and the 
omnipresent Being, &e. commonly imply 
God alone.** (33) 

The following passages of the Ved af- 
firm, that God is the sole object of wor- 

(3S) 7th, l*t, 3d. (») t**#**|3d. 
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ship : viz. (34) “ Adore God alone.” 
** Know God alone. Give up all other 
discourse And the Vedant says, that 

(35) “ It is fonnd in the Veds, ‘ That 
none but the Supreme Being is to be wor- 
shipped ; nothing excepting him should be 
adored by a wise man.” 

Moreover the Vedant declares, that 

(36) u Byas is of opinion, that the ado- 
ration of the Supreme Being is required 
of mankind, as well as of the celestial 
gods, because the possibility of self-resig- 
nation to God is equally observed in both 
mankind and the celestial deities.” (37) 
The Ved also states, that “ Of the ce- 
lestial gods, of the pious Brahmuns, and 
of men in general, that person who un- 
derstands and believes the Almighty Be- 
ing will be absorbed in him.” It is 
therefore concluded, that the celestial 
gods and mankind have an equal duty in 
divine worship ; and besides it is proved 
from the following authority of the Ved, 
that any man who adores the Supreme 
Being, is adored by all the celestial gods : 
viz. (38) “ All the celestial gods wor- 
ship him, who applies his mind to the Su- 
preme Being.” 

The Ved now illustrates the mode in 
which we should worship the Supreme 
Being, viz. “ To God we should ap- 
proach, of him we should hear, of him 
we should think, and to him we should 
attempt to approximate.” (39) The Ve- 
dant Also elucidates the subject thus : 
“ Tiie three latter directions, in the 
above-quoted text, arc conducive to the 
first, viz. ‘ Approaching to God.’ These 
three in reality, are, included in the 
first, (as the direction for collecting fire, 
in the worship of fire ;) for we cannot ap- 
proach to God, without hearing and 
thinking of him, nor without attempting 
to make our approximation ; and the 
last, viz. attempting to approximate to 
God, is required until we have ap- 
proached him.” By hearing of God, is 
meant, hearing his declarations, which 
establish his unity ; and by thinking of 
him, is meant thinking of the contents of 
his law ; and by attempting to approxi- 
mate to him, is meant, attempting to ap- 
ply our minds to that true Being, on 
whom the diffusive existence of the uni- 
verse depends, in order, that by means of 

£34) Brih'darunnup. (36) 6?th, ad, s<U 
(33) 40th, 3d, 1st. (37) Bfih’darunnuc. 

(*•) Chhandoggu. (39) 47tb, 4th, 3d. 


the constant practice of this attempt, we 
m%y approach to him. (40) 'The Vedant 
states, that t( Constant practice of devo- 
tion is necessary, it being represented so 
by the Ved ;” and also adds, that “ We 
should adore Got! till we approach to him, 
and even then not forsake his adoration ; 
such authority being found in the Ved.” 

The Vedant shows, that moral princi- 
ple is a part of the adoration of God, viz. 
(41) “ A command over our passions, 

and over the external senses of the body, 
and good acts, are declared by the Ved 
to be indispensiblc in the mind’s approxi- 
mation to God ; they should, therefore, be 
strictly taken care of, and attended to, 
both previously and subsequently to such 
approximation to the Supreme Being 
i. e. we should not indulge our evil pro- 
pensities, but should endeavour to have 
entire controul over them. Reliance on, 
and self-resignation to, the only true Be- 
ing, with an aversion to w r orldly consi- 
derations, arc included in the good acts 
above alluded to. The adoration of the 
Supreme Being produces eternal beati- 
tude, as well as all desired advantages, 
as the Vedant declares, (42) “ It is the 

firm opinion of Byas, as that from devo- 
tion to God, all the desired consequences 
proceed,” and it is thus often represent- 
ed by the Ved, “ He who is desirous of 
prosperity should worship the Supreme 
Being.” (43) “ He who knows God 

thoroughly, adheres unto God.” (44) 
“ The souls of the deceased forefathers of 
him who adores the true Being alone, 
enjoy freedom by his mere wish.” “ All 
the celestial gods worship him who ap- 
plies his mind to the Supreme Being,” 
and “ He who sincerely adores the Su- 
preme Being is exempted from further 
transmigration.” 

A pious householder is entitled to the 
adoration of God, equally with an Uti : 
(45) The Vedant (46) says, that “ A 
householder may be allowed the perfor- 
mance of all the ceremonies attached to 
the Brahtninical religion, and also the 
fulfilling of the devotion of God : the fore- 

(40) ist, ist, 4th. (41) 87th, 4th, 3d. 

(48) 1st, 4th, 3d. (43) Mondoc. 

(44) Chhandoggu. 

(45) The highest among the four sects of 
Brahmuns, who, according to the religious order, 
are bound to forsake all worldly considerations, 
and to spend their time in the sole adoration Of 
God. 

(46) 98th, 4th, 9d» 
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mentioned mode of worshipping the Su- 
preme Being, therefore, is required of a 
householder possessed of moral princi- 
ples.* * And the Ved declares, “ That 
the celestial gods, and householders of 
strong faith, and professional Uties, are 
alike.** 

It is optional to those who have faith 
in God alone, to observe and attend to 
the rules and rites prescribed by the Ved, 
applicable to the different classes of Hin- 
doos, and to their different religious orders 
respectively. But in case of the true be- 
lievers neglecting those rites, they are not 
liable to any blame whatever ; as the Ve- 
dant says, (47) “ Before requiring the 
true knowledge of God, it is proper for 
man to attend to the laws and rules laid 
down by the Ved, for different clas- 
ses, according to their different pro- 
fessions, because the Ved declares the 
performance of these rules to be the 
cause of the miud’s purification, and its 
faith in God ; and compares it with a 
saddle-horse, which helps a man to ar- 
rive at the wished-for goal.** And the 
Vedant also says, (48) that ie Man may 
acquire the true knowledge of God, even 
without observing the rules and rites 
prescribed by the Ved for each class of 
Hindoos ; as it is found in the Ved, that 
many persons, who had neglected the 
performance of the Brahminical rites and 
ceremonies, owing to their perpetual at- 
tention to the adoration of the Supreme 
Being, acquired the true knowledge res- 
pecting the deity.** (49) The Vedant 
again more clearly states, that “ It is 
equally found in the Ved, that some peo- 
ple, though they had their entire faith in 
God alone, yet performed both the wor- 
ship of God and the ceremonies prescribed 
by the Ved ; and that some others neglect- 
ed them and merely worshipped God.*' The 
following texts of the Ved fully explain 
the subject, viz. “ Juuku (one of the 
noted devotees) had performed Yugnyn, 
(or the adoration of the celestial gods 
through fire) with the gift of a considera- 
ble sum of money, as a fee to the holy 
Bramuns /* and many learned true be- 
lievers never worshipped fire, nor any 
celestial god through fire.** 

Notwithstanding it is optional with 
those, who have their faith in the only 
God, to attend to the prescribed ceremo- 

(47) s«h, 4ttl, 3d. (48) Sttb, 4th, 3d* 

(49) 9th, 4th, Sd. 


nies, 6r to neglect them entirely, the 
Vedant prefers the former to the latter, 
because the Ved says, that attendance to 
the religious ceremonies conduces to the 
attainment of the Supreme Being.' 

Although the Ved says, (50) « That 
he who has true faith in the omnipresent 
Supreme Being may eat all that exists/* 
i. e. is not bound to inquire what is his 
food, or who prepares it ; nevertheless 
the Vedant limits that authority thus : 
(51) t( The above-mentioned authority 
of the Ved, for eating all sorts of food, 
should only be observed at the time of 
distress, because it is found in the Ved, 
that Cbacraunu (a celebrated Brahmun) 
ate the meat cooked by the elephant- 
keepers during a famine.** It is con- 
cluded, that he acted according to the 
above- stated authority of the Ved, only 
at the time of distress. 

Devotion to the Supreme Being is not 
limited to any holy place or sacred coun- 
try ; as the Vedant says, (52) “ In any 
place wherein the mind feels itself undis- 
turbed, men should worship God ; be£ 
cause no specific authority for the choice 
of any particular place of worship is 
found in the Ved,’* which declares, “ In 
any place which renders the mind easy, 
man should adore God.** 

It is of no consequence to those who 
have true belief in God, whether they die 
while the sun is in the north or south Of 
the equator ^ as the Vedant declares, (53) 
“ That any one who has faith in the only 
God, dying even when the sun may be 
south of the equator, (54) his soul shall 
proceed from the body, through Soo 
khumna, (a vein which, as the Brahmuns 
suppose, passes through the navel up to 
the brain,) and approaches to the Su- 
preme Being.” The Ved also positively 
asserts, “ That he, who in life was de- 
voted to the Supreme Being, shall, after 
death, be absorbed in him, and again be 
neither liable to birth nor death, reduc- 
tion nor augmentation'.’* 

The Ved begins and concludes with the 
three peculiar and mysterious epithets of 
God, viz. First, Ong j* second. Tut ; third, 
Sut, The first of these signifies, “That 

'(50) Chhandoggu. ( 51 ) 28th, 4th, 3d. * 

(52) nth, i»t, 4th. 

(59) It is believed by the Brahma**, that any 
one who dies, while the sun is south of the equa- 
tor, cannot enjoy eternal beatitude* 

(54) soth and 4th. * Otherwise Om»— Edit* 
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Being which preserves, destroys, and cre- 
ates." The second implies, «* That only 
being, which is neither male nor female." 
The third announces, “ The true Be- 


ing." These collective terms simply 
affirm, that one unknown true Being is 
the Creator , Preserver , and Destroyer 
of the Universe . 


METEOROLOGY OF MADRAS. 


tThe following Table of Observation* is the pro- 
duction of John Chamier, Esq. who resided 
for a considerable time on the coast of Coro- 
mandel.— Edit.} 

Fort St. George, or Madras, on the 
coast of Coromandel, in the East Indies, 
in situated in lat. 13° 4 North, and in 
long. 80° 33' East. The walls of the 
fortifications are within a few yards of 
the sea, and the beach is nearly South 
and North ; of course, whenever the 
wind is to eastward of North or South, 
it blows from the sea. 

The thermometer from which the an- 
nexed observations were made, was 
placed in a room moderately exposed to 
the weather. The house fronting S. E. 
distant about a mile, in a strait line, from 
the sea. 

The state of the thermometer is mark- 
ed at sunrise in the morning, at noon, 
and at midnight, although it sometimes 
liappened that the observation was made 
an hour later or sooner than the time 
marked. 

It must also be noted, that there was 
another thermometer (made by Itainsdcn,) 
in the same room, which was more ex- 
posed to the land-winds than the one 
from which the observations were made ; 
it, from that reason, was sometimes a 
degree or more higher than the other, 


which was placed at a small distance 
from it. 

Height of the Thermometer at Madras. 
( From the Diary of J. Chamier , Esq.) 


Month . 


January . . 
February. 
March. . . 
April. . .. 

May 

June .... 

July 

August . . 
September 
October. . 
November 
December. 
General ? 
Medium $ 


Medium. 

Greatest Heat. 

Extreme 
d\tf'er - 
encc. 

7b 

1 

79 

7 

69 

3 

10 

4 

76 

6 

82 

0 

70 

6 

11 

4 

80 

5 

85 

7 

74 

0 

11 

7 

83 

2 

86 

7 

77 

7 

12 

6 

84 

7 

92 

2 

78 

3 

13 

9 

85 

9 

94 

3 

81 

7 

12 

6 

84 

1 

91 

0 

79 

0 

12 

0 

82 

9 

89 

2 

77 

8 

11 

4 

82 

9 

89 

5 

78 

0 

11 

5 

80 

9 

| 87 

3 

74 

0 

13 

3 

77 

8 

I 83 

0 

72 

3 

10 

7 

77 

1 

81 

3 

73 

0 

8 

3 

00 

o 

9 

oc 

1 

75 

5 

11 

6 


Hence, by the Diary, it appears, the 
medium height of the thermometer, at 
Madras, is 80. 9.; the general greatest 
height 87. 1. ; and the least, 75. 5. ; the 
extreme difference 11$. 

This table was constructed from near 
four thousand observations, made in an 
interval of between three and four years. 

In finding the medium height, the ex- 
tremes were not compared by the medi- 
um of all the observations taken. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF POOLO PENANG, OR PRINCE OF 
WALES’S ISLAND. 


Prince of Wales's Island, called by 
the natives Pulo or Poolo Penang, from a 
Malay word signifying Areca-nut and 
Betel, lies on the fifth parallel of north 
latitude, and in 100 deg. 20 min. 15 sec. 
(George-town) of east longitude, at the 
♦entrance of the straits of Malacca. 

It is somewhat ifc the shape of an ob- 
long square, about sixteen miles in length, 
and from six to eight in breadth, distant 
between two and three miles from the 
Malay shore. 


It was given to Capt. Light by the 
King of Queda, and first settled in 1786* 
The greater part of the island is occupied 
by a lofty irregular ridge of mountains 
(running in the direction of the island, 
north and south), the northern extremity 
of which, is by far the highest ; and here 
they have a signal house, and several 
bungalows erected. 

The whole of this ridge is covered with, 
a forest of trees of immense size, and 
between its eastern base and the sea. 
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facing the coast of Queda, there is a 
lerel slip of land, from two to four miles 
in breadth, and ten or twelve miles long. 
This is well cultivated and laid out in 
gardens, plantations of pepper, betel, 
areca, cocoa-nut trees, &c. intersected 
in all directions with pleasant carriage 
roads, whose sides are lined with a va- 
riety of shrubs and trees that are in per- 
petual verdure. ' The whole of this space 
is interspersed with villas and bungalows, 
where Ihe Europeans occasionally retire 
to enjoy the country air, as a relaxation 
after business in towu. 

On the north-eastern point of this slip 
of land are situated Fort Cornwallis and 
George-town, called by the natives Tan- 
jong Painaique. 

This island may contain European 
settlers and their dependants, Malays, 
Sumatrans, Chinese, &c.. . . 11,000 souls. 
Of itinerants. . . . , 1,000 do. 

Total 12,000 


Abundance add great variety of excel- 
lent fish are caught in every direction 
round the island, which, from the salu- 
brity of its air, is justly esteemed the 
Montpelier of India. 

Coups-de-soleil are seldom experienced 
in,tliis settlement, although the Euro- 
peans walk and ride about at all times of 
the day, completely exposed to a vertical 
sun. 

In short, as soon as the wet docks are 
established ou Poolo Jaraja (a small 
island between Penang and the main), 
this will be the most beautiful, healthy, 
and flourishing settlement in the East 
Indies. 

From the dawn of day, until the sun 
lias emerged above the high mountains 
of Queda, and even for some time after 
this period, Penang rivals any thing that 
has been fabled of the Elysian fields. 

The dews which have fallen in the 
course of the night, and by remaining on 
the trees, shrubs, and flowers, have be- 
come impregnated with their odours, 
early in the morning begin to exhale, and 
fill the air with the most delightful per- 
fumes ; while the European inhabitants, 
taking advantage of this pleasant season 
for exercise, crowd the roads (some in 
carriages, some on horseback, and others 
on foot), till the sun getting to some 
height shove the mountains of Queda, 


becomes so powerful/ as to drive them 
into their bungalows, to enjoy a good 
breakfast with a keen appetite. 

A small party of us having obtained 
permission to occupy the Convalescent 
Bungalow on the mountain, for the pur- 
pose of breathings cooler and purer air, 
we repaired thither early in March. 

The distance from the town to that 
part of the base of the mountain where 
the path commences, is about five miles, 
and from thence to the summit, better 
than three. 

The pathway, which is not more than 
eight or ten feet wide, is cut with incre- 
dible labour, through a forest of im- 
mensely tall trees, whose umbrageous 
foliage uniting above, excludes, except at 
some particular turnings, the least glimpse 
of the heavens, involving one, all the 
way up, in pensive gloom. 

It frequently winds along the brinks of 
yawning aud frightful precipices, at the 
bottoms of which one shudders to behold 
huge trunks of trees rived and fractured, 
while precipitating themselves down the 
craggy and steep descent. 

Steep and rugged as this path is, the 
little Sumatran horses mount it with 
great safety; the ladies, however, are 
generally carried up in a kind of sedan 
chair, borne on the shoulders of some 
stout Malays. 

After a tiresome ascent of two, or three 
hours, wc gained the summit ; and were 
amply rewarded for our labour by the 
most extensive and beautifully variegated 
prospect we had ever seen in India. 

The eye ranges over a beautiful plain, 
laid out in pepper plantations, gardens, 
groves of the cocoa-nut, betel, areca, and 
various other trees, checkered throughout 
with handsome villas and bungalows, in- 
tersected by pleasant carriage-roads, and 
watered with meandering rills, that flow 
from the mountain's side, clear as the 
crystal. 

Here may be seen standing in perfect 
peace and amity with each other, the 
Hindoo temple and pagoda; the Chinese 
josshouse ; the Christian chapel, and va- 
rious other places of worship ; every one 
enjoying the unmolested exercise of his 
religion. 

From hence, the eye stretches over the 
beautiful strait that separates the island 
from the main ; and whose glossy surface 
reflects the faint images of the clouds 
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bore, and lofty mountains that tower ou 
each of its sides. 

The thermometer at the bungalows, 
generally ranges from 70 to 80 degrees ; 
sometimes at night, however, it stands as 
low as sixty-tWo degrees ; and indeed, so 
cold did we feel it, that we generally slept 
with * blanket over us ; a very rare oc- 
currence within six degrees of the equa- 
tor. 

As soon as it gets dark on this moun- 
tain, there arises on every side, a singular 
concert of birds and insects, which depriv- 
ed us of sleep for the first night or two. 
Far above the rest, the trumpeter (a very 
curious animal about an inch in length), 
saluted our ears regularly for a few hours 
after sunset, with a sound so strong, 
that the first time I heard it, I actually 
thought a party of dragoons were ap- 
proaching the bungalows, nor could 1 be 
persuaded for some time, that such a di- 
minutive creature could possibly possess 
organs capable of emitting such a tre- 
mendously loud note. 

Deer of a very curious species, are 
sometimes, though rarely, found in the 
woods of this island ; but lions, tigers, 
and other ferocious animals, are un- 
known. A tiger did once swim across 
from the Queda shore, and made for the 
mountains here, but was shot soon after 
his landing ; he was supposed to be *he 
only one that ever was on the island. 
Birds of the most beautiful plumage, are 
seen on almost every branch of a tree, 
‘through this island ; but nature has been 
so very bountiful in cloathing them with 
her most gaudy Hveries, that she has 
thought proper to make a drawback, by 
depriving them of the melodious tones 
which so often charm us in birds of a 
more homely exterior. 

There is, however, one small bird on 
this island (whose name I forget), which 
perches among the leaves of the tall areca 
tree, and sings mornings and evenings, 
in a style far superior , to that of any bird 
I have seen between the tropics. 

The Argus pheasant is found in this 
island, but they are generally brought 
over dried, from the Malay coast, where 
they abound, and are here sold for a dol- 
lar each. 

With respect to the domestio animals, 
they are but few; had those brought from 
th* neighbouring parts; horses from Pe- 


dir, ou the coast of Sumatra; buffaloes 
from Queda ; and sheep, &c. from Ben- 
gal. 

The buffaloes are brought over from 
the opposite coast, in a very curious man- 
ner ; six or eight of them being collected 
together on the beach, thongs of leather, 
or pieces of rattan, are passed in at one 
nostril and out at the other, then made 
fast to the sides and stern of the boat, 
which is pushed off from the shore, and 
the buffaloes driven into the water along 
with it; these thongs, or rattans, keep- 
ing their noses above water, and assist- 
ing them in swimming, until they gain 
the opposite shore, unless seized on their 
passage by the alligator. 

The buffalo often becomes a most dan- 
gerous animal when enraged by the heat 
of the sun, or any other cause. At these 
periods the animal rushes furiously up- 
on any thing in its way, and dashes into 
the houses, upsetting and breakiug through 
all obstructions, as it is possessed of great 
muscular strength, and runs about with 
impetuous velocity, there is no mode of 
subduing it, but by killing the animal 
with spears or shot. 

A large one lately made a desperate 
sally through George-town, while the 
gentlemen of the settlement fired on him 
in all directions, from their veremlahs ; 
at length he rushed through the governor’s 
kitchen, upsetting the cook and all his 
utensils ; but what was still worse, a ball 
from a rifle, aimed at the furious buffa- 
lo, unfortunately struck the poor harm- 
less cook ; and between the fright occa- 
sioned by the animal, and the idea of be- 
ing shot to boot, he very nearly died. 

As these creatures have very little hair 
on their bodies, they are utterly unable 
to bear the scorching rays of the sun to- 
wards mid-day; at these times, there- 
fore, they betake themselves to every 
pool and puddle in the neighbourhood, 
rolling themselves in the mud, and {hen 
lying with their nostrils just above water, 
until the fervency of the atmosphere has 
somewhat abated. On coming out from 
their cool retreats, they are the most un- 
couth and disgusting objects imaginable, 
having a coat of clay an inch or two in 
thickness, which, in a few minutes, is 
hardened by the sun into .a crust that de- 
fends their hides from his powerful ray# 
during the remainder of the day. 
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They are the only animals used in la- 
bour ; their flesh is tolerably Rood, and 
an excrescence that grows on the top of 
their shoulders called a hump, when salt- 
ed and well preserved (especially in Ben- 
gal), is esteemed excellent eating; in 
short, it is the most useful animal in 
India. 

Alligators are very common round the 
shores of this island, rendering it very 
unsafe* to bathe on any part of the coast. 
Snakes of an immense size have likewise 
been fouud here by the early settlers, but 
are now very rare. Bandicotcs (a species 
of large rat) are extremely numerous on 
the island, and do a great deal of mis- 
chief, as docs likewise the white rat. It 
Is astonishing what effects these very 
small insects are capable of producing; 
they will destroy the interior parts of the 
beams and rafters in houses ; leaving a 
thin external shell of solid wood, that 
completely deceives the eye, and lulls 
into a false security the unsuspecting 
lodger, who frequently sees with astonish- 
ment the whole fabric conic tumbling to 
the ground without any apparent cause, 
or perhaps is himself involved in its 
ruins ! 

When these dangerous insects find their 
way on board ships it becomes a very se- 
rious concern ; as no one can tell where 
they maybe making their destructive bur- 
rows, perhaps through the thin plank that 
separates the whole crew from eternity ! 

In these cases there is no method of 
destroying them, but by sinking the ves- 
sel in shallow water for some days, until 
they are all drowned. 

The principal useful trees, shrubs, and 
plants, on this island, arc those that bear 
the cocoa-nut, areca-nut, pepper, and 
betel. The cocoa-nut tree is raised by 
burying the nut (stript of its fibrous root) 
at some depth in the ground ; and it is 
very singular that the stem is nearly as 
thick when it makes its appearance above 
ground,' as it ever becomes afterwards, 
though It sometimes rises to the height of 
fifty* or sixty feet. 

Tfcfi areca-tree makes a very handsome 
appe&rauce ; its branches are small, but 
its leaves are very beautiful, forming a 
round tuft at the top of the trunk, which 
grows as strait as an arrow to the height 
of twenty-five or thirty feet. The shell 
which contains the fruit is about the size 
Amti? Jour*—. No. XI. 


of a wall-nut, and of a yellowish reed 
colour outside, and rough within ; when 
ripe it is astringent, and not unpleasant 
' to the taste. 

It is needless to say how much this nut 
(when mixed with leaves of the betel and 
chunam) is used in chewing by all classes 
of the natives. This composition is call- 
ed Pinang (whence the name of the 
island), ami though it has au agreeable 
flavour, it gives the mouths of the na- 
tives, who use it, a most diabolical ap- 
pearance, rendering what few straggling 
teeth they have as black as jet; while 
their disgusting chops seem as gory as if 
they had been mangling a piece of raw 
flesh. 

The pepper-plant is a shrub whose root 
is small, fibrous, and flexible ; it rises 
into a stem which requires a tree or prop 
to support it ; its wood has the same sort 
of knots as the vine, and when dry it ex- 
actly resembles the vine branch. The 
leaves which have a strong smell and pun- 
gent taste, arc of an oval shape, but they 
diminish towards the extremity, .and end 
in a point. Fioiu the flower buds, which 
are white, and sometimes placed in the 
middle, sometimes at the extremities of 
the branches, arc produced small bunches 
resembling those of the currant tree ; 
each of these contaius from twenty to 
thirty corns of pepper ; they are com- 
monly gathered in October, and exposed 
to the sun seven or eight days. The fruit, 
which was green at first, and afterwards 
red, when stripped of its covering, as- 
sumes the appearance it has when wc see 
it ; it is not sown, but planted ; a great 
nicety is required in the choice of the 
shoots; it produces no fruit till the end 
of three years, but bears so plentifully the 
three succeeding years, that some plants 
yield six or seven pounds of pepper in 
that period. The bark then begins to 
shrink, and in twelve years time it ceases 
bearing. 

The culture of pepper is hot difficult ; 
it is sufficient to plant it in a rich soil, and 
carefully to pull up the weeds that grow 
in great abundance round its roots, es- 
pecially the three first years. As the sun 
is highly necessary to the growth of the 
pepper plant, when it is ready to bear, 
the trees that support it must be lopped, 
to prevent their shade from injurmg"$hft 
fruit. * 

Vol. II. SQ 
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The betel is a species of this genus. It 
is a climbing and creeping plant like ivy ; 
and its leaves a good deal resemble those 
of the citron, though they are longer and 
narrower at the extremity. It grows in 
all parts of India, but thrives best in 
moist places; the natives cultivate it as 
we do the vine, placing props for it to 
run and climb upon ; and it is a common 
practice to plant it against the tree that 
hears the areca nut. 

Fruits are plentiful on this beautiful 
island; the pine-apple grows wild, while 
shaddocks, plantains, jack-fruit, oranges, 
lemons, &c. are reared with the greatest 
ease. 


Air , $fc. mthin the Tropics . £NoV. 

Though Prince of Wales's Island exports 
very little of its own productions, except 
pepper and wood, yet there is a very con- 
siderable trade carried on here, from its 
bciug in a central situation between India, 
China, and the Eastern Islands. 

'] he merchants take advantage of the 
fleets passing and repassing, to export to 
China, &c. opium, betel, pepper, tin, 
rattans, and various other articles which 
they hav e already collected ; and for which 
they receive either dollars, or the produc- 
tions of China, and the Eastern Isles, 
which they afterwards ship off to India, 
or send home to Europe, whichever they 
may find most advantageous. 


ON THE TEMPERATURE OF THE AIR, THE SEA, 
ANIMALS, &c. WITHIN THE TROPICS. 

( From the Journal of Science, fyc.) 


Extract of a Letter from John Dory, 
M.lJ. E.It.S. to Sir Humphry Dacy. 

Cape Town, May 18, 1816*. 

Bbtwefn England and the Cape, I 
found the sea water, in different latitudes 
and longitudes, nearly of the same spe- 
cific gravity; the gieatest difference Iris 
not exceeded one or two per cent. 

Thus water taken up in the English 
Channel, into which a considerable quan- 
tity of fresh water fiotn rivers is dis- 
charged, was of specific gravity 1077, and 
that under the Line, no more than 1087, 
so that the assertion contained in many 
chemical works, respecting the greatly 
increased density and saltness of the sea 
within the tropics, is quite unfounded. 
Whether there be any difference of com- 
position 1 shall ascertain at my leisure, 
on my arrival at Ceylon, by examination 
of the numerous specimens of salt-water 
which l have carefully preserved for ana- 
lysis. 

The temperature of the atmosphere 
anti of the ocean, was a subject to which 
I paid, during the whole voyage, much 
and minute attention, and at every part 
of the twenty-four hours. All the resul ts 
1 obtained were almost such as might 
been anticipated, by reasoning on 
the principles of natural philosophy. For 
instance, the little difference of tempera- 


ture, at a great distance from land, dur- 
ing the day and night, not exceeding two 
degrees. The temperature of the air 
being greatest exactly at noon, and the 
temperature of the water at its maxi- 
mum, about two hours after; the heat 
under the line with a vertical sun, not 
exceeding 82®, and that of the water be- 
ing nearly equally great ; for instance 80^ 
or 81® : the rare occurrence of dew, the 
great humidity of the atmosphere, &c. 

These circumstances, 1 need not point 
out to you, throw considerable light on 
the established fact of the great salubrity 
of sea-voyaging, and its excellency as a 
remedy for pulmonary affections ; the 
great purity of the air, in which not a 
particle of dust floats, or the minutest 
insect moves, likewise must be noticed, 
not to dwell upon the gentle exercise of 
the body. 

The temperature of the human body 
has also occupied my attention ; and the 
observations I have made seem to me in- 
teresting, and particularly how long ex T 
posure to predisposes to febrile affection, 
by augmenting the temperature of the 
system ; I must barely state my results 
without further comments. 

In Europe the average temperature of 
the human body is In most 

board, it was no higher out of the tro- 
pic ; under the line it had increased one 
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degree ; and in about 12° south, it was 
augmented to nearly 100°. 

I have not neglected the opportunity 
that offered, of ascertaining the temper- 
ature of the different animals. The tem- 
perature of all the fish 1 have tried ex- 
ceeded that of the water in which they 
were caught, by two or three degrees. 
The temperature of the turtle was si ill 
higher, nearly by three degrees ; and 
that of the porpoise was as high as one 
hundred degrees ; thus not inferior to the 
temperature of most of the animals that 
inhabit the land, and consume a greater 
quantity of air in respiration. My ob- 
servations on the heat of birds and insects 
are rather yet scanty ; when more nume- 
rous you shall know the results. 

I must not conclude without saying a 
few words respecting the Cape. The 
town seems as if it was just transported 
from Flanders. The scenery around it is 
beautiful and romantic, and to us, on 
landing, it appears a paradise. The pro- 
ductions of Europe are mingled with those 


of Africa, and, side by side, are strongly 
contrasted. The gardens have the ap- 
pearance of an immense hut-house, and 
the town that of a menagei ic* ; and \ am 
sorry to say that the low state of morals 
prevalent here, the want of taste for in- 
tellectual pursuits, and the slavish condi- 
tion of the great population strengthen 
the degrading idea. Let me pass to the 
natural objects, many of which may ,be 
contemplated with pleasure the forms of 
the rocks are sublime, and their arrange- 
ment curious. The Table- hill is the most 
interesting of the mountainous group 
that I have examined in the. neighbour- 
hood. It is composed of sand-stone, gra- 
nite, and schistus. The first-mentioned 
rock, which forms the summits, and at 
least two thirds of the whole mountain- 
ous mass, is silicious, and in many places 
into conglomerate, it rests on granite, 
and the granite itself apparently rests on 
schist, into which it ramifies in a very cu- 
rious manner. The schist resembles pre- 
cisely the killas of Cornwall. 


ASIATIC FRAGMENTS, ANECDOTES, &c. 


Women of thf. East. 

When Gyderbeg, the prime minister 
of the late Nabob Asuf-ud-IIowlah, died, 
dreadful clamours, says a correspondent 
in India, issued from his Zenanah, over 
the high walls of which also appeared the 
green standard of revolt. The Nabob 
haviug sent to inquire the cause of this 
disturbance, was told, that the women 
requested to be set at liberty, the deceased 
having left no h?ir at law, whose proper- 
ty they could become. This prayer the 
humane prince granted ; when out came, 
at once, eight hundred women, who, in 
the mid-day, and in the streets of Luck- 
now, immediately attached themselves to 
every passer by who would take charge of 
them. 

A Poet’s Meaning. 

When Sir J. Malcolm performed his 
first mission to India in 1800, one of the 
itineraht poets who swarm in the country, 
came fifty miles from the capital to wel- 
come him. Being told, with a view of 
putting off, that the Ambassador could 
not comprehend his lines, and had, more- 
over, no taste (or poetry, he replied by 


the following story : — “ When the Af- 
ghans had possession of Persia, a rude 
chief of that nation was governor of 
Shiraz. A poet composed a panegyric on 
his wisdom, his valour, and his virtues. 
As he was taking it to the palace, he was 
met by a friend at the outer gate, who in- 
quired where he was going. He informed 
him of his purpose. His friend asked 
him if lie were insane, to offer an ode to 
a barbarian who hardly understood a 
word of the Persian language. " All 
that you say may be true," said be, “ but 
I am starving, and have no means of live- 
lihood but making verses. 1 must there- 
fore proceed." He went and stood be- 
fore the governor with his ode in bis 
hand. “ Who is that fellow," said the 
Afghan lord, “ and what is that paper 
which he holds ?" “ lama poet," ex- 
claimed the man, “ and the paper con- 
tains some poetry." “ What is the use 
of poetry ?" said the chief. u To render 
great men, like yon, immortal," he re- 
plied, making at the same time, a pro- 
found bow. « Let us hear some ol it." 
Tim poet on this mandate, begftn reading 
3 Q2 
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his composition aloud : but he had not 
finished the second stanza, when he was 
interrupted. 44 Enough,” exclaimed the 
governor, 44 1 understand it all. Give 
the poor man some money, that is what 
he wants !” As the poet retired, he met 
his friend, who again commented on the 
folly of carrying odes to a man who did 
not understand one of them. 44 Not un- 
derstand !” he replied, 44 you are quite 
mistaken ! lie has, beyond all men, the 
quickest apprehension of a port's mean- 
ing r* 

Arabian Story. 

A silly fellow observing one morning 
that his house was icady to tumble about 
his cars from decay, aiid being destitute 
of the means of repairing it, wcnl with 
v a long face of rueful cogitation to his 
wife, and informed her of his miseries. 
Now the wife was just as great a noodle 
as himself. 44 So,” says she, 44 why, my 
dear, distress yourself about, a tiifle? 
You know you have got a cow worth 
thirty dirhums ; take her into the market, 
and sell her for that sum j 1 have also 
some thread, which 1 will dispose of to- 
day, [and between ns both we shall raise 
the wind, 1 warrant it].” 

The man instantly rose up, drove the 
cow to the market, and delivered her over 
upon sale to the public appraiser of cattle. 
The salesman showed her to the bye- 
standers ; directed their attention to all 
her excellent points — expatiated on her 
numerous good qualities, and in short, 
passed her off as a Cow of inestimable va- 
lue. To all this the wiseacre listened with 
delight and astonishment ; he heard her 
praised for qualities that no other cow 
ever could possess, and determined in his 
own mind not to lose so rare a bargain, 
but purchase her himself, and baulk the 
chapmen ; he therefore called out to the 
appraiser, and asked him at what she 
was going ; he replied at fifteen dirhums 
and upwards. 44 By the head of our 
prophet,” says the Cappochia, 44 had I 
known before that my cow was such a 
prodigy of excellence, you would not 
have caught me in the market for sale.” 
Now it happened that he had just fifteen 
dirhums, and xuymore ; these he thrust 
upon the broker, exclaiming, 44 the cow 
is mine— I have the best claim to her !” 
He then seized iter and drove her home. 
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exulting all the way as if ire had found, a 
treasure. On reaching home he inquired 
eagerly after his wife, to inform her of 
his adventure, hut was told she had not 
returned from market [there was no re- 
medy but patience, which he despised, 
so he sat biting his nails, in the last stage 
of the fidgets]. At length she appeared, 
and he sprung up to meet her, exclaiming, 
44 Wife, 1 have doue something to-day, 
that I believe will astonish you. *1 have 
performed an exploit that would do ho- 
nour to the first genius of the age.” 
44 Patience,” says his wife, 44 perhaps 
I have done something myself to match 
Tt. However, hear my story ami after- 
wards talk of genius if you please.” The 
husband desired her to proceed. 44 When 
1 went to market,” says she, 44 I found a 
man in want of thread ; I showed him 
mine, which he approved of, and having 
bargained for it, he agreed to pay me ac- 
cording to the weight. I told him it 
weighed so much, which he seemed to 
discredit, and weighed it himself. Ob- 
serving it fall short of the weight I had 
mentioned, and fearing I should lose the 
price 1 at first expected, I requested him 
to weigh it over again, and be certain : — 
in the mean time, taking an opportunity 
unobserved, I stript off my bracelets and 
put them slily iuto the scale with my 
thread. The scale of course preponde- 
rated, and I received the full price de- 
manded.” Having finished her story, she 
cried out, 44 What think you now of the- 
genius of your wife !”* [It must be re- 
collected, says the historian, that the 
bracelets were of silver, and double the 
value of the thread.] 44 Amazing ! amaz- 
ing!” says the booby, 44 your capacity 
is truly supernatural ! And now, if you 
please, 1 will give you a specimen of 
mine,” and he related the adventure 
as above. 44 Oh ! husband,” says the 
woman, 44 the Almighty has warned us 
in this affair, had we not possessed such 
consummate wisdom and address, how 
could we have coutrived means to repair 
our old house ? In future, therefore, an- 
noy yourself no more about domestic con* 
cerus, for if the Lord is merciful, on my 
part, I shall continue to exert my abilities 
and do the same, and by our mutual ta- 
lents and dexterity, it is impossible we 
can want for any thing.” 


♦ Literally, the daughter of your unck. 
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LINES, 

Freely translated from the Persian of 
Sadi. 

On ! Poverty, my constant guest. 

How oft thy form has chas’d iny rest, 
How often in thy grim attire, 

When Mope’s sweet song, and dulcet lyre. 
Would in my breast tumultuous raise 
The thoughts of calm and happier days. 
When visions float before my eyes, 

Of bliss, which none shall realize ; 

When Fancy, with her magic wand, 

Points out the fondest of the fond. 

With all Pshooruns’ soft alarms, 

Clasping her Love within her arms, 

’Tis then thy hideous form appears. 

Thy clanking chains, thy many fears ; 

’Tis then thy ceils arise to view. 

Where Mis'ry ne’er compassion knew. 
Thou bleakest on the fairy theme, 

And all is vanished as a dream. 

Shiraz. 

POETICAL DESCRIPTION OF 
HURDWAR.* 

Where Chandee’s hillf gigantic rears its 
head, 

And wildest story dates the Cod as fled ; 
Where heavenly prospects tire the gazing- 
eye. 

And where, e’en bliss supreme excites a 
sigh, 

’Tis here I feel how fortitude is vain. 
When Homo and all its joys distract the 
brain : 

Here, as I muse— iny breast with sorrow 
torn. 

The tear starts forth, and past delights I 
mourn. 

Home, in thy scenes, oh ! Hurdwar ’s 
called to mind. 

And memory busy in each trace we fiud. 
€€ Lodona’s” sister here transcends her 
fame, 

And “ Thames,” and “ Ganges” strike 
us as the same. 

* The spot where the Ganges first enters 
India. 

t This hill rises nearly a quarter of a mile above 
the surface of the earth, and it is said, that here 
Mahadeva first alighted, after cleaving the hills in 
twain, through which the Ganges flows. 


The angry “ rapids” now in eddies play. 
And now in gentlest murmurs wind away. 
Whilst here and there, the branching 
streams explore, 

And softly dash against the winding 
shore. 

Upwards I turn, to where the busy hum. 
From Bramha’s priests and countless 
thousands come : 

Where * c Gae6-gaut” and “ Hirkce Pa- 
ree”* throng. 

With those to whom nor grief nor care 
belong : 

Who every good in Gunga's water deem. 
And bend, in rapture, o’er its flowing 
stream. 

See where the Hills, f with various trees 
o’erspirad, 

An awful gloom throughout the land- 
scape shed ; 

Their Alpine tops, how strong a contrast 
form, 

Now gathering clouds announce the com- 
ing storm. 

With Hurdwar’s town, whose bright 
* rninars display 

Their whitened spires in Phoebus’ settiug 
ray. 

Around, fond spot, may flowers eternal 
bloom, 

And in the East may Hurdwar be my 
doom ; 

May smiling Spring here lavish every 
grace, 

And truth, and peace, and plenty deck 
each face. 

LINES * 

Written by a Lady of rank 9 in an et Al- 
bum” at Hurdwar . 

Ah ! who can wonder that the holy Seer, 
Should fix the dwelliug of the Godhead 
here ; 

Where from the stately mountain’s snovty 
side, 

The Ganges rolls its clear, majestic tide, 

* Hurdwar is famed for its sacred bathing, and 
these arc the names of two gains’ or flights of 
steps conducting to the river, which are daily* 
thronged from sunrise until sunset, 

t The Thibet Hills. 
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And through far-distant regions takes its Observe our prince thus lovely shine ! 


course. 

With godlike bounty, and with giant 
force. 

Whilst all around us, in the varying scene. 
The glorious attributes of God are seen : 
The mountain, fertile vale, the stream, 
the grove, 

Speak his high majesty, his care, and 
love. 

Hurdwary 1815 . 

TO CHRISHNA. 

From Broughton's Popular Poetry of 
the Hindoos. 

For thy dark form and look divine. 

The god of love upon thy shrine 
A million times I’d Jay ; 

And give the riving flame of night 
In millions, for those smiles of light. 
Around thy lips that play ! 

Oh let a million moons redeem 
The glorious sun, whose cheering beam 
Illumes thy awful face ! 

And let me, for thy nature bland, 

A million suns, with pious hand. 

Upon thy altar place ! 

The trembling lilies of the lake 
In blooming millions let me take, 

Meet offering for thine eyes ! 

Come then — descend into my soul ; — 
There dwell and reign without controul. 
Bright regent of the skies ! 

Why should I Baids or Shasturs name. 
The venerable leaves that claim 
Our pious care and love 
The three vast worlds unawed I’d take. 
Nor shrink to offer for thy sake, 

Swbet gardener of the grove ! 

ODE. 

(From the Chinese*) 

By John CoLlegiRs, Esq. 

(The Tenth Number of the Asiatic Journal con- 
tain* a translation of this Ode, front the pen of 
Sir William Jones. The original is quoted in 
thfc TV Hi 6 of Confucius} and a copy is pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library, at Oxford.— 

See ! how the sili&ery river glides, 

And leaves the folds bespangled sides ! 
Hear bow the whispering breeze proceeds ! 
Harmonious through the verdant reeds ! 


In him the meek-ey’d virtues join ! 
Just as a patient carver will. 

Hard ivory model by his skill. 

So his example has impress’d 
Benevolence in every breast ; 

Nice hands to the rich gems, behold. 
Impart the gloss of burnish'd gold : 
Thus lie, in manners, goodly great. 
Refines the people of his state. 

True lenity, how heavenly fair ! . 

We see it while it threatens, — spare ! 
What beauties in its open face ! 

In its deportment — what a grace ! 
Observe our prince thus lovely shine ! 
In him the meek-cy’d virtues join ! 
llis mefh’ry of eternal prime. 

Like truth, defies the power of time! 


FROM THE PERSIAN OF HAFIZ. 

With pleasure I talk of my pain, 

In the world I iny secret confide : 

For the slave of love’s powerful chain. 

Is released from all trouble beside. 

But, alas ! who shall give me the pow’r, 
Kv’ii the half of my woes to declare ? 

I’m the bird of a sanctified bovv’r, 

Say how did 1 fall in the snare ? 

I once was an angel of light, 

Yes, Eden has been my abode ; 

Nor should I, had Eve spent, aright, 

Have e’er trod this disastrous road. 

You ask me how can I forget, 

Fair Tooba’s ravishing tree. 

And the Hoories with eye-balls of jet ? 

I forget them, my charmer, for thee ! 

’TiS true — on the page of my heart. 

Thy name 1 can only explore ; 

For love, when he taught me this art. 
Though with chastisement, taught me 
no more. 

As yet no diviner has told, 

What complexion my fortune has got. 

Be it thine then, my fair, to unfold. 
What stars have determin’d tfiy lot. 

Thee, Love, since I first understood. 
New pains were my portion each hour ; 

My heart has run currents of blood, 

Since first 1 experienc’d thy pow’r. 

My cheeks are with weeping defil’d, 
dive thy tresses to wipe it away 5 
At Hafiz’s roundelay ’witd. 

In silence for ever ’twill Jpy. 

Sadig. 
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LIFE, IN INDIA. 

(From Calcutta*: a Poem .*) 

B . How sad a climate this, is proved, 
alas ! 


Sagacious winks and nods from ev’ry 
head 

Quick tlirougli the room miraculously 
spread. 

The fair offender views her friends look 


By ev’ry form and visage that wc pass : 
How delicately pines yon sallow group ! 
Health’s crimson vanishes, and spirits 
droop ! 

The lively flush that o’er each feature 
shqd 

A glow of animated light is fled ! 

Eyes too, that lightened once, with lan- 
gour speak. 

As pale Bengal is written on the check. 
Yet vainly nature, from a chosen few, 
The English lily and the pink withdrew, 
Since art enamels o’er. the faded skin, 
And apes externally what's lost within ! 

A. Ah! why, with tongue unhallowed, 
will you dare 

To search the toilet of the lovely fair ? 
Enough for us poor stupid men to trace 
What direful evils spring from pride of 
place, 

What mournful causes at the dance excite 
Bick’rings on rauk, precedency, f and 
right ! 

How envy frets, how jealousies provoke ! 
Such feuds move laughter, and we can 
but joke. 

B. Ill-fated slie, fair victim of disgrace, 
Who rudely fills a senior merchant’s 

place. 

Who dares, unmarried, yet a dance to call, 
Or stands too high, one coUplo at a ball ! 
Enormous crime ! the capital offence 
Provokes the sting of cruel eloquence ; 


* See Asiatic Journal for January, p. 46.— Erf. 


t The precedency throughout Tndia is regulated 
by the length of service in the country, and rank 
in the army. No other claims to distinction are 
acknowledged. A title of rankit borne is ex- 
cluded from any consideration. 


The establishment of certain rules for the regu- 
lation of etiquette, is undoubtedly essential to the 
peace of society. But might I be allowed to ad- 
drese certain of my countrywomen in Calcutta, I 
would thus solemnly advise them ” The love 
of power, ever liable to disappointment, is the 
origin of jealousy and mortification. Look not 
wpon an exalted situation as an indispensable 
iagredient of happiness. The precedence es- 
tablished in India exists only in the do- 
minions of the Company. In England you will 
be nobody ! Either prepare your mind becom- 
ingly for this sad reverse, or resolve never to 
imweyoor empire but with existence, and indig. 
m WCfebn in the language of Wilton’s apos- 
tate angel— 

" Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven.” 


sour, 

And all her virtues blasted in an hour! 

A. At that vast palace cumbersome 
and grand, 

Which rising owned a Wellesley’s plastic 
hand, 

(Loud moaned the court o’er vast expense 
incurred, 

“ And spare, oh ! spare our purses,” 
was the word !) 

A gala* night our wond’ring eyes shall 
treat 

With many a sprig of ludicrous conceit. 
Yet, ah ! in England all our nicknames 
flown, 

The term of Borough Beebee is not 
known ! 

Whence some, with pride long cherished 
at the breast, 

The social laws of England will detest. 

And hate the rules so barbarously made. 
To clip their self-importance, and de- 
grade. 

B. A restless group to eastern life at- 
tached, 

Grumbling declares our happiness un- 
matched ; 

And sulks in England, splenetic and sad, 
“ your forms are odious and your din- 
ners had ; 

In tropic climes wc boast a better cheer, 
And quaff our fill of claret through the 
year.” 

Such doleful wail the old Bengalic pours, 

A welcome fugitive from Britain’s shores, 
In sad disgust returning to lament. 

How all the savings of his life were sjtent. 
The tradesman’s hills exorbitantly high. 
And taxes paid for peeping at the sky ; 
Again in plenty's land he takes his seat. 
Blessed with the prospect of enough to 
eat. 

• Entertainments on great days are given at 
the expence of government, and call together the 
whole European population of Calcutta. ‘Hie 
following curious sentence is extracted from * 
dispatch proponed to be seat to Marquis WnWef- 
ley, in 1805: “ Of later splendid entertainments 
given to the public by the Governor-General, wt 
have had no other accounts, than the descriptions 
of them detailed in the Calcutta Oipetfta, al- 
though we understand that the whelp waa at tha 
expence of the Company.” Alia .poor Com- 
pany ! 
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A. Let then the swinish epicure confess 
His Object love to wallow in excess ! 

“ Drink now,” he cries, “ and heap the 
groaning board 

With every taste that orient climes af- 
ford ” 

Say, do his ravished eyes with transport 
glow. 

Or heavy sighs attest the glutton’s woe ? 
Alas ! creative nature calls to light 
Myriads of winged forms in sportive 
flight, 

When gathered clouds with ceaseless fury 
pour 

A constant deluge in the rushing shower. 
On every dsih the bouncing beetle falls. 
The cockroach plays, or caterpillar crawls; 
A thousand shapes of variegated hues 
Parade the table and inspect the stews ! 
To living walls the swarming hundreds 
stick, 

.Or court, a dainty meal, the oily wick. 
Heaps over heaps their slimy bodies 
drench, 

Out go the lamps with suffocating stench ! 
When hideous insects ev’ry plate defile, 
The laugh how empty, and how forced 
the smile ! 

The knife and fork a quiet moment steal, 
Slumber secure, and bless the idle meal ; 
The pensive master leaning in his chair. 
With manly patience mutters in despair ! 
Oh England ! show, with all thy fabled 
bliss, 

One scene of real happiness like this ! 


LETTERS FROM HOME. 

(From the Same.) 

B. Of all the joys an Indian life sup- 
plies. 

Say which do you relish most, or least 

A. That hour the sweetest when the 
seal I rend 

From the long scrawl of some far distant 
friend, 

Mark fondness which long years can never 

. damp, 

Kind wishes of sincerity’s fair stamp, 

’And hopes, that Heaven would bless me 
with the means 

To dose an kbitt st life ’midst native 

scenes. , 


B. Such transports, stifled in the lapse 
of time, 

May cea^e to glow, and kindle with your 
prime. 

A. Engraven deep their characters shall 
last, 

Bright and renewed in mem’ry’s faithful 
cast. 

Worthless, insipid, if of these bereft, 

Life without feelings is but little left. 
These may no distance dull, no tifae allay, 
My boast and solace to the latest day. 

Oh for that happy day, (compared with 
that, 

All days are joyless and all pleasures flat,) 
When filled with boundless rapture of 
delight, 

I view low Saugor* fading from the sight ; 
Hail in the welcome breeze a glad re- 
treat 

From shores that glisten with eternal 
heat, 

And, as the bellying sails distcuded swell. 
To heat and India bid along farewell ! 
Where milder suns on happier seasons 
shine. 

Be Britain’s isle and British comfort 
mine ; 

Where kindred ties the passing hour 
endear. 

Prompt the glad smile, and wipe the fal- 
ling tear : 

Where Liberty with Justice reigns en- 
twined. 

And wakes to life the virtues of the mind : 
Where pure devotion pours her heaven- 
taught prayer. 

And awful piles a rcv’rend aspect wear. 
Their sacred spires amid the prospect 
smile, 

And speak in grateful praise the favoured 
isle ; 

Unseen the barb’rous rite, the frantic 
train, 

Unheard the shout that frights the idol 
fane ! 

Sweet is the view where nature’s boun- 
teous plan 

Owes a last polish to industrious up*** ! 
Dear land ! the best of thoughts where’er 
I stray, 

At night my vision, and my theme by 
day. 

* A low swampy wooded island, which forms 
the left extreme offend at the mouth of the 
Hooglcy. 
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Medical, Geographical , and Agri- 
cultural Report of a Committee ap- 
pointed by the Madras Government to 
inquire into the Causes of the Epidemic 
Fever which prevailed in the Pi ounces 
of Coimbatore, Madura, Dindigul, and 
Tinnivelly, during the years 1809, 
1810, and 181 1 s of which Dr. W. Ains- 
lie was President ; M. A. Smith, Se- 
cond Member ; Dr. M. Christy, Third 
Member. 8vo. pp. 170. London, 1816. 
Black, Parbury and Allen. 6s. 6d. 
The Committee, whose observa- 
tions are recorded in this short but 
valuable work, consisted of Dr. 
Wm. Ainslie, Mr. A. Smith, and 
Dr. M. Christy. The date of 
their report is Aug. 27, 1811, 
when the ravages of the epidemic 
had ceased ; but not before it had 
occasioned the death of one hun- 
dred and six thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty nine persons, and 
ruined the constitutions of multi- 
tudes more. Mr, A. Smith, in con- 
sequence of his exertions in inves- 
tigating the state of the epidemic, 
caught the disorder, and though 
he recovered sufficiently to assist 
in making the Keport, he died two 
years ago. 

The Keport is accompanied with 
a very clear map of the diseased 
districts, comprehending an ex- 
tent of country, in latitude about 
3® SO', and in longitude 1® 35 ' ; 
a tract stretching in length from 
north to south, from the base 
of the great southern ghauts of 
Mysore to the furthest extremity* 
of the peninsula ; and in its great- 
est width, from the vast chain of 
mountains which divide the two 
coasts, to Tandy on the Coroman- 
del coasts-^ 

The Coimbatore province, may be rec- 
koned from N. to 8. about fifty miles ; 
fresh bast to West about foriy-five." It is 
contiguous to the sduthera extremity of 
Mjtore, «»d of aw average height about 
liilfe hundred feet above the level of the 
sea, 
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Coimbatore is watered by Several rivers; 
The most considerable Is dm Cavery, one 
of the finest in India, which Is filled by 
both moonsoons $ by the 8.W. in Jime, 
July, and August, and by the N.E. in Oc- 
tober, November, and December. 

The soil of Coimbatore L in general 
dry, but in the vicinity of the hills, anal 
some of its southern pans, there is mush 
low marshy ground. 

The Dindigul and Madura districts oc- 
cupy nearly 1 degree of latitude, and 
about l| in longitude. 

The Dindigul country may justly he 
called mountainous and woody. The vil- 
lages are in general not so well, built as 
those of Coimbatore : the doors of the 
houses are not sufficiently raised above 
the level of the ground, and the botutoa 
themselves are often low, miserable, and 
badly thatched. 

The town of Dindigul Is situated to- 
wards the western extremity of an exten- 
sive plain, about thirty mites long from 
east to west, and twenty-five wide from 
N. to 8. and is almost entirely surrounded 
by very high mountains. The town Met 
extremely low, within about six miles of 
the hills, which are directly south from 
it ■ the fort and fortified rock are ddse to 
it, towards the west, and the latter has 
at its base a large woody tank. 

Before the fatal epidemic, it was com- 
puted to contain upwards of seven thou- 
sand inhabitants ; but now we do not 
suppose that the population amounts to 
half that number. ' ■ 

The general plain of the country tsaftWft 
four hundred feet above the level of the 
ocean. 4 4 

The Madura district, where are often 
to be met with marshy tracks, tying With- 
in a short distance of the bttts» find ren- 
dering the villages in their vicinity ex- 
tremely damp and unhealthy. 

The town of Madura is low, compared 
with the country adjoining ; it is sur- 
rounded with a will and ditch, whfeb,. 
with several tanks within the tot fa 
filled fitom tbe.river : la the Immediate 
vuinitf there me many taqfcs and Vice, 
grounds, also supplied with iNgr from 
* tharfvur. 

vof.. ii, s a 
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The fort was some years ago supposed 
to contain forty thousand Inhabitants ; 
although now, from various causes, I 
Imagine twenty thousand to be the ut- 
most extent of its population. The in- 
habitants are, with a few exceptions, ex- 
tremely poor, and their huts the most 
lpw and mean description of huts. 

The streets are narrow, filled with dirt 
and rubbish ; and the old drains having 
long since been choked up, the rain 
water, stands every where in stagnating 
pools : thousands of cattle are kept with- 
in the walls, nor is there any regard paid 
to cleaning out the various descriptions 
Of filth, which is aUowed'tq accumulate. 

The fort is also much crowded with trees, 
which besides the bad effects resulting 
trom their decayed leaves, greatly retard 
evaporation and the water in the tanks 
within the fort being seldom renewed. 
Is often putrid, and exhaling putrid, va- 
pours. 

The Tiniveliy province is considerably 
lower than any of the others in which 
the epidemic has prevailed ; to the eastapd 
south it is bounded by the ocean ; its 
western boundary is the great range of 
Travancore mountains. 

Few hills are to be found in it, and 
those insulated or detached. It however 
tiOntato* several waste and jungle tracts ; 
there are also here and there extensive 
low nod marshy lands, particularly in 
the vicinity of the mountains. 

Towards the southern and eastern ex- 
tremity of the peninsula there are many 
salt marshes. 

They are separated from the sea by 
high sand hills and are at unequal distan- 
ce* from it, of 4 to 13 inilef. 

Iq December 1810, the inhabitants of 
t^e different villages which are contiguous 
to these briny swamps J complained that 
their house* wer# rendered uninhabitable, 
that most of th$r cultivated lauds were t 
flooded. 

. To remedy these evils, Mr. Hepburn, 
collector of the province, gave orders 
that a cut should be made from the 
marshes to the Curryar river. " 
"tte^cuf was made, and for a time 
*tt*we^tf$ purpose intended $ but the 
f bbsequen ip February and March 
rtjU, uhfort^M fresh 

floods and a' s^'' Insure, choked up 
ti£ opening, fitted that period, every 
exertion has beep made to drain the 


country, and relieve the suffering inha- 
bitants. 

With , respect to climate , the 
Reporters observe, that, 

* Upon the whole, Coimbatore may well* 
be called healthy ; though there is danger 
on going amongst the high lands at cer- 
tain seasons of the year. 

Great general comfort seems to be 
joyed by the uative inhabitants. The 
houses are, for the most part, well raised ; 
and their roofs being made to slope much, 
they are little liable to suffer from heavy 
rains. 

We found that the cultivators in gene- 
ral, lived well : that most of them slept 
ou cattles or truckle beds, upd had cipn- 
blies and blankets to cover titem. 

The fli mater of the Dlndigui district, jjs 
common seasons, is reckoned one of tho 
finest ip India. 

Their houses, unless in a few of the 
larger towns, are frequently small, badly 
built, carelessly thatched, and but little 
raised from the level of flip ground. 
Cuttles* are less used there than in Coim- 
batore, unless in the dwellings of those 
in rank above the labourers. Cqmbliesf 
are, however,. almost in general* use. 

The climate of the Madura province 
differs, in some respects, from, those of 
Dlndigui ; the country Is hotter in the 
hot season, and not so cold in, the months t 
of December and January. 

In the district of Madura,, as in, every 
mountainous country of the torrid zone, 
there are situations, where fever never 
fails, at certain seasons to be endemic ; 
but then, in common years, it does not 
extend its malign influence beyond their 
particular range. 

Cumblies are in this province scarcely 
known ; and cuttles among the lower 
orders are rarely met : with* So, that a 
bleak and moist season here exerts iti 
influence most severely, especially op 
the poor, whose meagre and haggard 
look* are fit such times so many tosto^ 
nies of the mischief that certainly springs 
from an exposure to cold and damps. 

The climate of the northern part of 
the Ti|n|vdly province, has 
semblance to that of Madur* * which 
towards the -centre, on th$ #brt!ie hanks of t 
thp ita 

* '«• Truckle ' ’ u '' 1 " ^ 

t " Coiurte bliuakcu.’’-~Jfe». 
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southern trades, it assumes u somewhat 
different character. 

r ihe natives seem in general, to enjoy 
greater comforts than in some others we 
have mentioned, yet cttmblies are little 
known, and cuttles only used by the af- 
fluent. 

The Report states, that ‘for the 
last three years, previous to the 
epidemic, the different seasons had 
varied much from their usual 
course 5 ■ — 

Inordinate rams have succeeded to uri- 
•common drought ; the N. E. wind and 
land wind have 'been weak, as well as of 
unusual duration. Heavy rains, and close 
sultry weather, have been seen to take 
place at those times which are usually 
distinguished by dryness. 

It can be easily Supposed that a conti- 
nuance of unseasonable weather for se- 
veral years' together, must, with other 
bad consequences, hare proved injurious 
to the cultivation of the soil. 

With regard to the Diudigul country, 
in the month of April last, the crops of 
paddy (rice) wefe k* some places retting 
<m tlie ground* far want of hands to cut 
it down, 

Mr. Peter, collector of the Maduras and 
Dindigul districts, informs us that many 
thousands of cattle have died in the differ- 
ent divisions under his management 
since the epidemic first commenced ; as 
touch, we are inclined to think, in conse- 
quence of the unnatural state of the air, 
as from a scarcity of hands to take care 
-of them. 

In Tinuivelly, we understand from Mr, 
Hepburn, that not fewer than 44,273 bul- 
locks hare died since the beginning of 
February hist $ not so much from any 
particular disease, as from an excess of 
moisture in the air, and a want of people 
to take care of them. 

. Though the necessity thus Induced of 
eating somewhat Ipse wholesome grain 
than u&tial, cannot be considered other- 
wise than.as a great misfortune, yet we 
conceive that it must not be included 
amongst the causes of the epidemic fever, 
which had- commenced at a period ante- 
cedent tp tW failure of the harvest.. It 
teytaitiiy hdwevcr, may, by inducing de- 
bility, hive contributed tnnlh to render 
the disease tnbrCirequCntly fata). 


The Coast of Cofomatidtel and 
the government of Madra# had 
hitherto been looked upon as the 
most healthy parts of India. Thb 
Quantity of rain which falls in Ma- 
dras, according to Dr. Lind, is 
considerably less than what foils 
either in the kingdom of Bengal 
or on the Coast of Malabar. 

The Reporters observe, that thfe 
three years preceding the epide- 
mic, were remarkable for their dry- 
ness and healthiness, but that iji 
1808 much more rain fell than 
had happened for several seasons 
before ; and they seem to thinK 
that irregularity of season, and an 
unnaturcu state of the atmosphere, 
at certain periods, have been the 
general" cause of all those ill# 
which have occurred. 

We wish the Reporters had pro* 
cured equal information of the state 
of the weather in Bengal and Borne 
bay, both in the periods preceding 
the epidemic, as also during its 
course. For* if the rains were as 
heavy on the coast of Madras and 
Bengal, our attention will be mots 
directed to other causes to ac- 
count for its violence on the coast 
of Coromandel? and particularly to 
the wretched state of the poorer 
sort of the inhabitants, who were 
the greatest sufferers from the epi- 
demic. But here again Wo wish to 
know What was the cOmparatir# 
state of the inhabitants of Malabar 
and Bengal ? 

The rise abd progress of thf 
epidemic is noticed by Mr. Gar* 
row, in a communicatiori tb .fhb 
revenue-board oh the 2$tti Octi 
J 809, about which time he speak! 
of its having m nis 

coilectorate of Coimbatore, Where,* 
from the month of Jantmry 1&10, 
tfb June of the fattrik year, eigfc# 
Choniatid nine hundred and twenty 
four persons died Of if In Coifert 
batoTe only " , / 

We* have observed that the toj^S 

bills the mom certain was tfy'bpjjpr ; 
and thft in some tracks in the vicinity of 
the, salt marshes, aioft| fofl kwjt 

3I12 1 ‘ 
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there appears to have been altogether a 
separate spring of epidemic influence. 

The fever was at first purely endemic ; 
.and iu dll probability, had the irregulari- 
ty of the seasons been of .short duration, 
St would not have been much heard of 
beyond the sources from which if sprung. 

Although we find, and that from high 
authority (Dr. Jackson), that even the 
causes of endemic fevers are sometimes 
carried, by particular currents of air, to 
a considerable distance, but on the dis- 
ease having been rendered epidemic, by 
the same means which bring about this 
change in every quarter of the woild, its 
nature as usual, becomes in some respects 
altered. 

We cannot allow (at all events we 
deem it not probable) that the malady 
was in any degree propagated by means 
of contagion. 

The return of deaths transmitted by 
Mr. Garrow, from the 1st January 1810, 
the 30th April 1811, is of 12,458 males, 
and 9, 91*3 females ; total, 22,451 in six- 
teen months, in the Coimbatore codec- 
torate only. 

The statement which we have received 
from Mr. Peter, the collector of the Din- 
digul district, shews the number of people 
who have died in it from the 1st April, 
1810, to the 30th March 1811, 4,510. In 
healthy years the mortality is about 3,435 
in a population of about 205,654. 

The statement which we have received 
from Mr. Peter, collector of the Madura 
district for twelve months, up to May 
1810, is .24,625. In a healthy season, the 
number of deaths is said to be annually, 
3,933 : the population, 245,654. 

By the statement delivered by Mr. 
Hepburn, collector of the Tinnivelly dis- 
trict, there died within five months, from 
the beginning of February to the 30th June 
1811,38,202^ the population is 690,695. 

We regret much, that tbe history 
of the progress of the epidemic 
is very imperfect, being mostly 
ween* as we have just seen, from 
the communications of the collec- 
tor! to Jhe revenue-board, whose 
chief attention, of course, being 
.token up by the concerns of their 
Own department, the epidemic 
could not be their principal ob- 
fetf nor its progress be close- 
ly followed up in their reports. 


So, that though the epidemic 
raged for three years, we have 
only the number of deaths stated 
in Coimbatore for fifteen months, 
in Madura for twelve months, in 
Dindigul for twelve month#, and 
in Tinnivelly for only five months 
of the* time l ! ! 

Yet during these stated periods, 
the number of deaths is rated at 
106,789, upon a population of 
1 ,028,51 0, being above five per cent, 
on the population ! But how many 
more must have died during the re * 
maining period of the three fatal 
years, we are not informed. We may 
reasonably suppose it to have been 
much greater than the number of 
deaths stated in the accounts. 

For want of proper medical re- 
ports, we are not acquainted with 
the progressive success of the mea- 
sures employed to overcome the 
disease, nor with the comparative 
numbers of the deaths, and reco- 
veries. 

The Committee whose Report is 
before us was appointed to in- 
quire into the causes of the epide- 
mic. For this purpose they give a 
very full account of the situation 
and climate of the country, but a 
more imperfect view of the state 
of the inhabitants. But we are 
neither informed at what period 
the Committee was appointed, nor 
are we made acquainted with the 
history of th eir progress through the 
suffering districts ; if indeed they 
did personally go through them in 
consequence of their appointment? 

We are only informed (p. 48) 
that Mr. A. Smith suffered an at- 
tack of the epidemic fever, from 
travelling through the unhealthy 
districts, which obliged him to re- 
movefrom Madura to Mootiapetty; 
for the recovery of his health* But 
we are not even favoured with any 
account of his observations during 
his progress through the country ; 
what places he visited ; what stay 
he made, and at what period he 
went. We only he$r, he left Ma- 
dura in June, but we are not* told 
in what year ! ! ! 
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In investigating the causes of tens the approach of the pending evil; 
tTie Epidemic, the Heporters think perhaps the most certain of these are, es- 
ihat posare to cold and damp, when the body 


Modem writers hare too iraplicitlyadopt- 
ed the opinion, “ that a state of the atmos- 
phere capable of generating this disorder, 
can only take place in marshy countries ; 
though it is well known that noxious va- 
pours from woods , especially if thick and 
ill ventilated, are certainly a source of the 
eame mischief.** 

There is still a third origin of morbific 
miasmata — that is the salt marshes, in 
the neighbourhood of which the ferer ra- 
ged with more than common severity. 

But marshy situations do not appear of 
themselves to be sufficient to render such 
affections epidemic ; to produce this ef- 
fect, there is required the superagency of 
a close moist and sultry heat, and imper- 
fect ventilation. Hence it is that in com- 
mon years there is not produced, in many 
of the low situations we have particulari- 
zed, a miasma of sufficient malignity to 
excite the general disease. 

Great deviations from the natural or- 
der of climate, we are happy to think, do 
not very frequently occur in these regions f 

Nearly a similar departure from the 
common course of seasons took place in 
the Tinnivelly province in the year 1757, 
as mentioned by Mr. Orme, and was fol- 
lowed by a like calamity. 

The predisposing causes of remittent 
and intermittent fever are well known to 
be those that operate by producing de- 
bility. The disease has invariably been 
most fatal amongst the poor and hard- 
working inhabitants who are ill fed, bad- 
ly clothed, and miserably lodged. 

At Madura, in a period of sixteen 
months up to the 1st April 1811, there 
did not happen one casualty among 
the troops of that station, though the 
poor inhabitants of the garrison were 
very unhealthy during the same period. 

Audat Devaporam, while the epidemic 
was at its greatest height, the prisoners 
in jail there, who were well fed and 
lodged, in a high* dry, and sheltered si- 
tuation, suffered but in a trilling degree. 

Supposing then, that there exists in 
the atmosphere the remote cause of, epi- 
demic fever, and that there lias been also 
superinduced a predisposition to be acted 
upon by It, there are still another set of 
nausea, termed exciting, which often has* 


has been relaxed by preceding heats, and 
the influence of ardent solar rays on an 
irritable frame. 

The heat of the early part of the night, 
says Mr. Hepburn, in a tetter to the re- 
venue board, induced many of the na- 
tives to sleep in the open air ; by which 
means they became exposed, while per- 
haps still perspiring, to the chill fags and 
damps of the morning; and which, in all 
probability, was the cause of the fevfer 
which ensued. 

The disease which proved so fatal in 
the southern provinces, does not differ in 
its nature from the common endemic fe- 
ver of the country, which at certain sea- 
sons and in peculiar situations, may be 
every year met with; its having been 
rendered epidemic on the present occa- 
sion, is altogether to be ascribed to the 
causes already mentfoned. 

This disease is either remittent or in- 
termittent according to circumstances — 
delicate people of naturally irritable ha- 
bits, or who have rendered themselves so 
by irregularities or want of care, are 
sometimes attacked by the disease in its 
remittent form. 

Some of the worst cases appear to have 
been brought on by the habit of quacking, 
and taking frequent calomel purges ; than 
which nothing can be more injurious to 
the digestive powers, nor more likely to 
predispose the body to receive the fever. 

The epidemic fever when it assumes 
the remittent form, sometimes comes on 
very gradually, the patient for two or 
even three days before being confined to 
bed, feels himself much out of sort ; his 
appetite foils him, he has a slight squea- 
mishuesfi at his stomach, particularly at 
seeing animal food : the complain* of a 
feeling of universal lassitude, and alter- 
nate heats and chills ; there is a stupid 
heaviness, if not a pain in the head; the 
eyes are clouded, the ears ring, and the 
bowels are invariably costive. 

In other cases the approach of die ene- 
my is more rapid, and rigorous, great 
prostration of strength, vertigo, sickiw 
at stomach 'or Vomiting, sooner 
and never fail to usher in the disease. 

If proper steps are not takearW bring 
on a regular intermission—tlte first re- 
mission will dot tie of lent duration i a 
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paroxysm more severe in every respect 
soon ensues. 

Hie next remission, when it takes 
place, fetes* perfect than the first, amt 
brings itfll less relief 4 and in this way, 
it will run its fatal course, each succeed- 
ing attack provimt worse than that pre- 
ceding it* till nature at last exhausted, 
begins to give way, and death qttickty 
closes the scene. 

Tire intermitting form of the epidemic 
U infinitely more common, and much 
more tractable. 

With regard to the questions how far 
the epidemic ought to be considered as 
contagious ? We have no hesitation in 
saying, that we believe it not to be so in 
any of its natural forms ; whatever might 
happen in cases, which from improper 


ceseary, arid of infinite use in stop- 
ping the progress of the disease. 
We doubt not but that some of 
these active practitioners, would 
censure the timidity of the Com- 
mittee, and impute to it the fatal 
progress of the disease ; hut we 
own that we have not sufficient do- 
cuments before us to determine 
upon that delicate question t — 
When the epidemic, first shews itself, 
we lose no time, on the body’s becoming 
cool, in clearing out the bowels, by ad- 
ministering a brisk purge : either twenty- 
six grains of fresh powdered jalap, and 
a scruple of crystals of tartar, Well rub- 
bed together ; a full dose of sulphate of 
magnesia and manna, or an ounce of castor 
oil. Soon after the medicine has ceased 


treatment, had been allowed to pass into 
low continued fevers attended with the 
usual symptoms of pdtresccncy, though 
even then, contagion could never extend 
far in a country like this, where the ge- 
neral heat of the air seems peculiarly hos- 
tile, as welfto its first production, as to 
Its spreading ; and where the free admis- 
sion of fresh air, could not fail quickly to 
break and disperse its circle. 

The types of fevers arc sometimes 
changed during the course of the malady ; 
the conversion of a remittent into a ter- 
tian, is favourable to the patient, as is 
that Of a double tertian into a single ter- 
tian on the other hand are sometimes un- 
fortunately by mismanagement, turned 
into remittents, irregular, or even conti- 
nued fevers, as are tertians into double 
tertians, quotidians or quartans. 


The mode of treatment adopted 
and recommended by the Report- 
ers is judicious, and not different 
from the usual approved practice 
In such cases ; Excepting that wef 
do not in any one instance ob- 
serve that bleeding has been used. 
Nfrfcr, as Cullen, Lind, and other 
etd practitioners only ventured to 
bleed when a phlogistic diathesis 
prevailed ; we must suppose that 
IhWepfi&mic was attended with a 
debility than ge- 
nerally bpeurs in me remittent fe- 
which Dr. 
andj^,modera practi- 


foun4 j|# l>Ieediiig ne- 


to operate, we prescribe the circhoua ; the 
nearer the time of giving the last dose of 
the bark for the day, is brought to the 
period of the attack of the cold stage, 
the more likely will it be to accomplish 
the purpose intended. 

From six to eight drachms of the fresh 
powdered bark, taken in substance, will 
commonly be sufficient to keep off a fit. ' 

At the commencement of the hot fit, 
benefit is often derived from thirty to For- 
ty drops of laudanum, given in a small 
glass of water, in conjunction with half 
« drachm or more of the alcohol amufonia^ 
turn aromaflcum, or with half au ounce 
of the aqua acetatis ammonias. 

When the perspiration begins to flow, 
the drink ought to be taken rapid ; but 
during the time that the skin is dry* and 
the temperature of the body at its gfreat- 
est febrile height, cold water may not 
only be taken with Safety, but We think 
with advantage. 

But when the fever has perhaps been 
allowed to run its course for days toge^ 
ther, without any thing having been done 
to check it ; on the contrary, improper 
food may have been taken, bile pent up, 
spirituous liquors drunk, — the conse- 
quence of which must be, that abdominal 
congestions, and obstructions of the great- 
er viscera, soon take place, and an obst.i-' 
nate and a dangerotfe state df the disorder 
is thereby most certainly induced. 

In such distressing cfectastauecs there? 
is often but IMe aflvairt^ to be exji«ct^ 
ed from mddfeine, without, at 
time, having, recourseto a change of 
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mate,— that calomel will, in many cases, 
be found of great service ; particularly if 
the habifbe still pretty strong, and the 
bpwels firm. On the mouth being affect- 
ed with the medicine, some of tbe most 
unpleasant symptoms will, in all probabi- 
lity, disappear, when tbe bark, should 
it still be necessary, can be administered, 
with more safety. 

But if full and proper evacuations are 
procured at the commencement of the 
disease; if over secretions of the bile are 
purged off, and if great rare is at all times 
taken to keep the bowels open, we see 
no good reason why this acrid mineral 
should be given; however necessary it 
may be to alter tbe habit in more serious 
attacks. * ' v 

We have occasionally tried with advan- 
tage the vitriolic after , — to tbe quanti- 
ty of a drachm and a half, on the approach 
of the cold fit : and we have also known 
benefit derived from a full dose of lau- 
danum, giyen about an hour before the 
attack. 

An emetic , given a little before the cold 
fU was expected, has occasionally kept 
it off. 

Arsenic has been used from time im- 
memorial by the Hindoo medical practi- 
tioners; but we do not much approve of 
the practice, though we must add, that 
we have in Some instances, seen it suc- 
ceed, in putting an entire stop to the 
disease, when many other things had 
failed. 

In recommending the use of the cold 
affusion during the cold fit, we can speak 
without hesitation, being firmly of opi- 
nion that it is a very powerful remedy : 
and what frequently, when judiciously 
used, arrests the progress of the inter- 

A blifter applied to the nape of the 
neqk, wil} after prevent the recurrence of 
theicoM fit. 

Notwithstanding all these remedies 
however, the disease will sometimes prove 
very obstinate; and if not checked# run 
on to coma and death. 

In such cases, calomel, or the blue pUl, 
continued till the mouth is a Iktle affect- 
ed, even when no obstruction has taken 
plane, is often found to be of the greatest 
service, by inducing a new action, and 
thereby bringing about so great a change 
in the habit of the patient, that the cin- 
chona, which previously had been given 


in vain will now be administered with 
success. 

When from the appearance of the symp- 
toms formerly described, it is evident 
that a fever of the remittent kind, is ex- 
pected, the stomach is often in so irrita- 
ble a state, that it would be highly im- 
proper to give an emetic. In such case* 
we order at once the following pills:— 

Calomel, gr. vi, pulv. jacob. gr. vi. 

Misce. fiant pilulee tres. 

The whole of which may be taken In the 
course of the twelve hours. 

On the second day, no time is to be 
lost iu having recourse to mercury; the 
remedy which at such times, can best 
be relied upon for producing a proper in- 
termission. 

With regard to the moon producing re- 
lapses of fever, we cannot speak .with 
much confidence. 

Soon after the appointment of tide 
committee we had occasion to regret that 
much mischief evidently arose from a de- 
ficiency of medical aid in many of; the 
Southern provinces ; and then called to 
the attention of the medical board, cer- 
tain short rules, which we thought could 
easily he followed by the natives them- 
selves. 

And we have now the greatest satis- 
faction in saying that our advice was not 
bestowed iu vain: many natives In dif- 
ferent quarters have acknowledged the 
great benefit that has been derived from 
the use of the medicines we brought to 
their notice, ami confess they believe them 
to have saved many lives. ' 

To prevent the recurrence of so 
great a mortality, the Reporter* 
advise, tftat t , 

Wherever it can be done with eos* 
veuicnce in future, villages and hamlets 
should be built on sites that are high and 
dry. 

To give them every encouragement to 
build their streets wide and regular. 

To recommend tiling, in place of thatch- 
ing, tbe roofs of betoet* to such as can 
afford it. 

To point out tbe benefit of deeping on 
cattles, instead of lying on the damp 
ground. 

To have it strongly urged, the advan- 
tages that are to be derived, maoist and 
bleak weedier, from )Me| UUtfcftd with 
caxnbltet. ’ ! 
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* Theyidd: — * 

Nothing i« more likely to prove advan- 
tageous to the dimate of our Indian do- 
minions, than thccleariug away of jungle, 
the drdining of useless swamps, and an 
extensive cultivation of waste lauds ; and 
we are extremely happy to learn, that at 
this very time, these objects occupy the 
serious attention of the Governor in 
Council of Fort St. George. 

Thus we have drawn within the 
view of the reader the m&re strik- 
ing parts of this Report. Portions 
of its pages have greatly attracted 
and rewarded our attention ; while, 
as has already escaped us, we are 
very far from deeming the work, 
considered as a whole, a sufficiently 
complete and explanatory docu- 
ment upon the subject which it 
professes tor illustrate; and con- 
sequently we afe of opinion that 
there is room for further medical 
inquiry. Some of the glaring 
omissions in this production have 
already been pointed out; the 
doubts which the Report leave 
on our minds, as to whether and 
when the Reporters visited the 
suffering districts, have been ex- 
pressed; and perhaps we ought 
npfc to dose our remarks without 
communicating our astonishment 
upon another point belonging to 
this inquiry ; namely, that during 
three years, the Madras govern- 
ment suffered this fala,l disease to 
rage with boundless fury, before 
any decisive measures were adopt- 
ed to ascertain its nature, or 
arrest its progress. 

Tracts, Historical and Statistical, 

- on India, &c\ 

(Concluded from page 369 J 

' The Hindoos have often been 
described to us as a people, who, 
in former periods, abounded in 
eminent sages, and excelled in 
every art that could adorn a civi- 
lised nation. - Their general supe- 
riority over thei^ puny descend- 
am», has cert sufficiently 
demonstrated by the various re- 


searches of the enlightened and in- 
defatigable members of the Asiatic 
Society. To* extol them, howe- 
ver, as prodigies of learning, and 
their literary productions as re- 
positories of consummate wisdom* 
we conceive to be exclusively the 
disposition of enthusiastic minds- 
Whatever may have been their at- 
tainments in science and literar- 
ture in general, the particular 
specimen* which is now before us, 
is undoubtedly calculated to af- 
ford to the serious inquirer the 
slightest of all possible encourage- 
ment. 

The proficiency of this singular 
people in medical knowledge, had 
been sparingly investigated, until 
the persevering attention of our 
author was directed to that in- 
quiry. He lias presented us, 
amongst his other tracts, with two* 
treatises on medicine, translated 
from the native languages; and 
whatever may be our opinion, of 
the merit they respectively pos- 
sess, the entertainment we have 
derived fi om their perusal entitle* 
the translator to our best acknow- 
ledgments. The* Brahmins, he 
observes, have not classed them 
among their sacred books ; but 
every thing that has been written 
in the Shasters, on the art of medi- 
cine, is comprised in these trea- 
tises. 

Our readers will recognise the 
subject as one of the desiderata of 
Sir William Jones; but we are 
much disposed to question whe- 
ther the influence of even so illus- 
trious a name, will stimulate oUf 
countrymen to further exertions 
in the prosecution pf a study that' 
seems calculated only to entertain 
by the ludicrous, and to puzzle by 
the obscure 1 

pr. Heyne's opinion, however, 
of the medical attainments of dip 
Hindoos, appears to be somewhat 
dubious ; at least we are unable to 
reconcile the tiro CZZ — __ 

S es, which occur* respectively, in 
toe introduction and conclusion of 
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the tract we are now considering. 
We present them in their natural 
order : — 

*. The medical works. of the Hindoos are 
qej ther to be regarded as miraculous pro- 
ductions of wisdom, nor as repositories of 
npnsense. Their practical principles, as 
[so] far as 1 oau judae^ are very similar 
.to opr owu ; and even their theories may 
be reconciled with ours, if we make al- 
lowance fpjr their ignorance of anatomy, 
and the imperfection of their physiologi- 
cal speculations. 

Vice versd :—~ 

Thus I have finished the translation of 
this most extraordinary treatise j and I 
dare say my readers arc by this time as 
fatigued as I am myself. It may be con- 
sidered as a summary of all the medical 
knowledge of the Hindoos. We see their 
absolute ignorance of anatomy, and eve- 
ry thing connected with the functions of 
the human body ; that their system is 
entirely chimerical, and connected with 
their religious opinions ; and the long 
fasts to which they subject their patients, 
are probably by far the most efficacious of 
their remedies. , 

If this had been the only in- 
stance of apparent inconsistency 
occurring in the volume, we should 
have passed it over ; concluding 
that the prosecution of the task 
of converting into English such 
a farrago of conceits,, must na- 
turally have irritated, more and 
more, the temper of the translator. 
A® one however of many similar 
offences, it demands our notice.* 
For ourselves, we are disposed 
to adopt our author’s latter senti- 
ments. We think also, that the al- 
lowances we are. required to make, 
are much greater than ought to be 
cpqceded. When a class of me», 
who s style , themselves physicians, 
are fbund, upon examination, to be 
totally M^acquaipted with the very 
first rudiments of anatomical ana 
chemical knowledge, it certainly 
requires large portion of good-, 
nature, to rank them for above 
the Highland empiric* who boiled 
his herbs, and muttered spells 
Asiatic Joarn.— No. XI. 


over the contusions of the unfbr- 
tunatc “ Waverley.” 

One solid benefit which may 
possibly 4 be derived from the 
translation of these singular pro-* 
ductipus, is the attention which 
scientific Europeans may be ’in- 
duced to afford, in order .to as- 
certain precisely the nature and 
qualities of those vegetable sim- 
ples which the Indian practi- 
tioners have been accustomed to 
employ. We must acknowledge, 
however, that we possess no palpa- 
ble grounds for conjecture that any 
thing material remains to be dis* 
covered in regard to the properties 
of those plants which are Enume- 
rated in the present dissertation. 

But as that which can instruct 
us little may be capable neverthe- 
less of affording some amusement, 
we shall make a few extracts for 
the entertainment of such of our 
readers as may be willing to in- 
dulge a few idle moments. 

The first we shall offer relates 
to the classification of diseases 

The three principal dispositions born 
with man, namely, wadum, * plttuiri 
and chestum J, occasion bis temped* add 
natural constitution. Hence tHe physi- 
cian ought to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with their natufe, sb as to be 
able to ascertain which of the three pre- 
dominates in any individual; whether 
they be single or mixed, and what pro- 
portion they bear Vo each other. H<* 
ought to know likewise, the different di- 
seases that may be produced by these 
three different causes, their nature and 
symptoms, that he may be able to judge 
of a disorder by the pulse, and other qIuU 
racteristic signs. 

“ Thoroughly acquainted with 
their nature !” Risum ttneaXu ?— 
In due order we proceed to the 
pulse v— 

Wadum, pittum, and chestum, the 
names' of the three different morbiferous 
diatheses iti men, are likewise the appel- 
lations el the three different pulses • in 


* Literally tmneteted, ** wftni;” 
t BMe. 1 Slime. 

Voi.II. s S 
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the human body. In disorders occasion- 
eel by wadum, the pulse of that denomi- 
nation is perceived j 1 and tlie same obser- 
vation ajjfiUea'to the disorders occasioned 
by bittuiri add chest urn. 

“Thd jfrttUfe wadum beats exactly at the 
jdiftt'tff the bandl ‘ Close to it is the 
ptflae pfttum, find a little' farther down, 
dies turn. T*he size 0/ the pulse appears 
tfrbe that of a rice grain. The pulse, in 
i»en, must always be examined on the 
right side ; and' in' women on the lcft.§ 

' In order to examine the pulse, the 
physician is, with his left hand, to lay 
hold of the thumb, first and second hu- 
ger of the patient, and then to lay the 
first, second, and third finger of his right 
hand on the pulse. Under the first, he 
Will perceive beating the pulse wadum ; 
under the second, the pulse pittum ; and 
under the third, the pulse chcstum. The 
pulse is in every part of the body. 

The pulse wadiirn, when predominant, 
bteats in the same manner that a frog 
jumps, or as the motlbn of the creeping 
r&ifo-worm, the progress of tt snatce, the 
fiiDtiou' of a child ih a cradle hung in 
chains, Or like Ifte bloodsucker. In pit- 
fttffti the pulSe imitates the fowl When 
running 5 'She beats the earth with her 
wings ; or it resembles the gait of a pea- 
cock ; or the contorted rope, which re- 
turns forcibly on itself ; or the hopping 
of a sparrow. Incliestum the pulse goes 
as slow as the fowl walks ; as the turtle- 
dove, or the female crow. 

This is a species of rhetoric we 
are totally unacquainted with ; the 
following passage however belongs 
tothe sublime : — 

Severs are the rajahs, or chiefs of all 
diseases, and the thirst that accompanies 
them is like tlie god of death. They is- 
Strtd from the fiery eye of Ishuren’s fore- 
head, Wheh Takka, his father-in-law, 
maliciously attempted to delhrotte hiift. 
hka convention of all the gods he brought 
aftfe-offering, with a view to annihilate 
tegredt god dshiuren ; but Ishuren, in- 
formed in his residence Kailasum of his 
intention* sent forth from his wrathful* 
eje tbfc burning fever, which dispersed 
ftsclf over all the world. * 

.. Simplicitj^ apounting torude- 
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ness, appears to be the charac- 
teristic of $11 the ntediciqes em- 
ployed by the Hindoos; and in 
that remedy which is pronounced 
by Dr. Heyn$ to be the most effi- 
cacious of all, we believe them to 
be without a parallel amongst the 
followers of unlettered nature. 
We allude to the long fasts which, 
in cases of fever, are almost uni- 
versally prescribed. But th 4 e ex- 
pression must of necessity be ex- 
tremely vague to an European un- 
derstanding ; the treatise there- 
fore shall explain itself ;? * 
The diet is called lankanum* when 
prescribed in fevers. The lankanum re- 
quires, that the patiept, in fevers occa- 
sioned by wadum, shall not eat or drink 
any thing for the first three days : on the 
fourth day he begins to take the prescribed 
physic. Other physicians order the pati- 
ent to abstain troip eating and drinking 
during seven days. In fevers proceeding 
from pittum, the patient is only con- 
demned to a fast of a single day, before 
he commences his course of medicine, 
though there are some physicians who 
prescribe a fast of three days. Fevers 
from chestum reqtlire an abstinence from 
eating and driiiking for seven days, while 
others more rigid prolong the fast .for 
nine days: the patient may theft com- 
mence his medicine, and he is to drink 
some coujie made of rice qne hour after 
having taken bis medicine. 

How would such a mode of 
treatment be relished by our En- 
glish patients ? We a^e persua- 
ded, that whatever else^ may pie 
thought worthy, o£ imitation 1 p the 
curious qomppsitions^tpi;^ u$, A ' 
regimen in quesjiop V thelafli 
pur English physicians wquld 
it prudent to advige Vu ' a ,, j 
Nothing how^v^r can be effec- 

* 44 This wtffd Wettriiy Unities Jattf 
appear incredible that ih* Indian physieiaurpre* 
scribe a rigorous fist of eight orteu UaysW their 
patients, and Mill more «o that the * patients 
should heebie to endure ttytwfli It UMtffy'ffut 
fact.. This iis. the common modocf iewhitf 
iaternuttenJU and hill levers i« this |>*rt- of. tlfe 
country, and 1 am a witness that my dtfif per-' 
vants timeouted Wow ten-t* ^ 1 * * 


* •• — ■ - 1 ■ — . Wet Agree, with; the. learned fMttr tint tUi' 

♦ This U tarelhOy observed by the Indian phy. .ija^ppttr. Jn 


.. «. ? 
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ted-without charms and invocati- 
ons v 'neither can any thing be 
more ridiculous than the manner ih 
which these are performed : — 

Tlife eVil spirit that presides over the 
disorder, takes his station on the left 
side of the patient, “ and ‘ care must be 
taken that he gets [get} his due portion 
of fhc medicine. The cup out of which 
the medicine ha9 been taken,- must be 
placedim the same side ; but to prevent 
the spirit from sipping what might re- 
main, and by that means defiling the 
cup, it must always be carefully inver- 
ted. 

We have neither time nor space 
to divert our readers with descrip- 
tion* of the many laughable cere- 
monies regarded by the Hindoos 
as essential to the preparation of 
medicines. We are obliged, in- 
deed, to dismiss the subject ; and 
while we do it. with a feeling of sa- 
tisfaction at the information we 
have already received, we refer 
to the work itself such readers as 
have any inclination to be farther 
enlightened .in these mysteries. 

In making oUr remarks upon a 
wofk that 1 C6ntains such a variety 
of iftisc&Haneous matter, it can- 
not be 'expected that we should 
distruks the merits of each indivi- 
dual essay; the remainder there- 
fore of the present article will 
consist of cursory gleanings from 
different portiohs of the publica- 
tion, together Vvith a few observa- 
tions 'of dtif own on such particu- 
lar passages as may appear to uk 
to be chiefly* Worthy of attention. 

Thfc fbllbwittg^desdription of the 
country about Hydrah-d, a city 
whifehwadtwicte Visited by our au- 
ihoff pi*eschta fc a " lamentable, bilt 
by no means an unusual picture of 
theliard and: unfeeling character 
cf Mussulman»<domination » 

Thrill IproHail/ tlie 'tubst barren spot 
which' thfc'rWzdih (MulA hWe selected m 
the whole W hf3 dofoiriiohs ‘for a capital. 
It is reshafck&bl^ thdt tlife tyrant of the 
My*m ChdSe ^siWilaf ijibt 'for' bis capi- 
ta ; m i\krn^gt^mo6d of Serfngipk- 
tam Is, I understand as barren and 


stony as the country about' Hydrabad. 
It puts me in mind of .some Tartar princes, 
who kept a vast desert round their resi- 
dences, to starve their enemies before 
they could make their approach to them. 
With a view to effect such a defence for 
Hydrabad, it is not unlikely that his high- 
ness the Nizam confides the management 
of the country adjoining the Company's 
dominions to the most ranactous of his 
Sirdars. This opinion does not appear 
so improbable when we hear it affirmed, 
that the interior of his country is much 
better managed. Gentlemen who have 
been there, pronounce the country highly 
cultivated, especially all over the table 
land, which commeuces a few miles be- 
yond the western range of hills not far 
from Hydrabad. 

The confines of those territories 
of the Company which border 
upon the Nizam’s dominions, ap- 
pear to be designated by a land- 
mark which no one can mistake. 
Our traveller, on his first entrance 
into the last-mentioned and ill- 
fated country, was struck with the 
gloomy aspect of every thing be- 
fore him ; and so little cause dii 
he experience, during the contin- 
uance of his journey, to correct 
his first impressions, that he seems 
to have been constantly reflecting 
upon the same distressing subject. 
India is in truth a melancholy in- 
stance of the mutability of all 
things here. Vestiges of. ancient 
grandeur, amidst u an almost im- 
penetrable jungle,” continually be- 
tray, in awful silence, the glory of 
departed years. 

We return from this digression, 
by making an extract from the 

ney to the same capit&l !— 

The differe^e isiudeed very striking 
between the Company’s districts and 
those of the native powers. In the % for- 
mer a collector's letter or note to the vil- 
lage people will ensure a cheerful recep- 
“tion, aud compliance with every thing 
reasonable ; whereas here, the mandate, 
with a person ib enforce it, met with 
* sullen indignation, and oftefc with a flat 
refus&T when they' found themselves strong 
enough to resist. Tha Hindoos seemed 

3 S 2 
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by no means satisfied with their master, 
though the MussulmetL extolled him as a 
perfect saint.. To me this at once ex- 
plained his character, for j piot/t, when 
aRpljed to a Mussulman, means a man 
vyho lavishes his money upon fakirs and 
women, and has do mercy on caffres or 
unbelievers. 

** Oh when will the Dharma Company 
take care of us also ?” is the general ex- 
clamation of the ryots on the frontiers of 
the districts belonging to Mussulmen so- 
vereigns. We learned here that the Ni- 
zam's government had lately applied to 
that of Madras, to forbid the receiving 
of their cultivators in the Company’s dis- 
tricts, as they had emigrated in such 
numbers that they were afraid of a di- 
minution in the revenue. A rumour of 
fhis kind may have been spread merely to 
deter the people from making further at- 
tempts to leave the country. It is a com- 
pton practice for ryots to leave their vil- 
lages and ti*ke refuge in other districts, 
whenever they feel themselves aggrieved 
!>y the renters and zemindars ; terms are 
jthep generally offered and accepted, and 
guaranteed by the zemindar in whose 
district they have taken refuge. 

In one respect, the Doctor’s se- 
cond entrance into the same capi- 
tal appears to have been more 
auspicious. than the first:— we trust 
the omen is a favourable one, both 
for England and for India : — » 

Wepas&ed through the suburbs, and 
What astonished me, without being once 
aftiised by a pious Mussulman. What | 
difference from the treatment which 1 
jaw awf experienced ten years previous ! 
At that time it was with the ytmost dif- 
ficulty that could, get ^dmi^ion iuto 
tlie c^ty and, when unprotected* I sel- 
jdoin passed a Moprman without receiving 
an opprobpap appellation j now the 
gates wete wide* open, English sepoys 
Vere seen parading every where in the 
and mkny a Moorman as he pass- 
jedf' would salute us with a salard. 

, Mohammedan conquerors 

oCHiiMiQstmb bkethe barbarians 
Europe, extended 
:th* reign of , ignorance wherever 
dheytooiiveyed their arms* ,Mul- 
tituim of the unfortunate natives 
retorted to their broods and moun- 


tains, and, by thehdbits of apfre-r 
datory life, maintained in savage 
rudeness, a real or a specious in- 
dependence. Centuries have since 
elapsed, and the minds of these 
marauding people have gradually 
degenerated. The following anec- 
dote sufficiently defines the limits 
of their present attainments 

Wanampartv, where we staid to-day, 
is the residence of a Polygar, front whom 
we received a very civil reception, but for 
a long time we could scarcely get any 
thing else. The civilities consisted in the 
deputation of a Brahmin and some of his 
servants, to congratulate us, on our arri- 
val, and to tender us his services ; they 
expressed at the same time a hope that I 
would visit the Rajah after I had recover- 
ed from the fatigue of the day's journey ; 
and in the mean time brought me a watch 
and a telescope, for my amusement. The 
watch had never gone since it had been 
in the Rajah's possession, and the spying 
glass had been quite dark. Some gentle- 
man who had passed this place, had given 
it as a present to the Rajah; f< in his 
hands it had brought things many miles 
off close within their reach, but now it 
represented nothing but darkness." 

The watch had never been wound up, 
nor did they know how to do it, and the 
shutter over the eye-glass of the telescope 
never had been opened. They were de- 
lighted at finding that the spell was so 
easily removed. But it required no small 
degree of trouble to instruct them how to 
prevent similar accidents from happening 
in future. The management of the teles- 
cope, was particularly difficult for their 
comprehension. 

Dr. Robertson observes, in his 
* u Historical Disquisition onf /In- 
dia,” that luxuries are the* only 
articles imported from those coun- 
tries. Not such,: we trusty would 
be his present opinion, were be 
still alive. Many are the exer- 
tions which have been made, Sinqe 
, the publication of his interesting 
, volume, to promote the culture* of 
such commodities* as were either 
.calculated toencouragethe indue* 

. tty of our own numu^^ 

.ought prevooendu we to ike ge- 
neral welfare. - ‘'fhe-«neriborifl«s 
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labours of investigation and im* 
provenient, we rejoice to add, are 
still in progress. The author of 
the dissertations we are now pe- 
rusing, undoubtedly prefers sub* 
stantml claims to the acknow- 
ledgments of India and Europe. 
Ho has traversed, with an observ- 
ing eye, extensive portions of our 
Eastern empire, noticed its pro- 
ductions, and analyzed its soil. 
ThC histories of his discoveries, 
unobtrusive as they are, may ulti- 
mately be found the source of 
great and general utility ; and 
the various improvements he has 
suggested, as they occurred to him 
in the course of his observations, 
are unquestionably entitled to an 
attentive Consideration. Our li- 
tnits will not permit us to enlarge 
‘on these particulars, but we can- 
not omit to notice, as tracts which 
are highlyinteresting, jhe accounts 
which Dr. Heyne has given us of 
certain diamond-mines which he 
inspected, and copper mines which 
he discovered. Concerning the 
first, we extract some particu- 
lars* : — 

Diamonds have hitherto been found 
only in India and Brazil ; and few or no 
accurate descriptions of the geoguostic 
structure of the countries in which they 
occur have been laid before the public. 
Having visited four or five different dia- 
mond mines in the peninsula of Hiudos- 
tan, and examined the nature of the strata 
in which these precious minerals are 
found, I propose in the present essay to 
give a short description of the result of 
my observations. 

The first diamond-mine 1 visited was 
at IV^aUavilly, a village sixteen, miles west 
south-west of Ellore. My, visit was paid 
on the 25fch of May, 1795. Mallaviliy is 
one of seveu villages in this district, near 
which, diamond mines exist. Hence it 
t would appear that the gem is scattered 
. over a considerable extent of country in 
t this part of India. The names of the 

* On the subject of the copper-mine®, we have 

reason to believe that *ome valuable Information 
, i« in position of individual ■ at, thU time in 
England; add we «hali be thankful to any Cor- 
: mportdenf; who wttr etiable u* to enrich our 
* pages wHb communication! to that 


other, six villages, in this ntaghbourkood, 
near which diamonds are found,., aufi 
where mines formerly existed, or \ still 
exist, are, Uanipartala or Partal, Atkur, 
Bqrthtmypadu, Pertatta, WustapiUy,an4 
Codavettykallu. They all belonged for- 
merly to a powerful Zemindar, called 
Opparow. But for the last eighty years 
the Nizam has taken them under his own 
management. 

1 1 is said that about a century ago 
some mountaineers found at the foot of p 
hill, after a shower of rain, some large 
stone?, which proved to be diamonds of 
inestimable value. Opparow becoming 
acquainted with this discovery, immedi- 
ately set people to work upon, the hill, 
who found a prodigious number of very 
large diamonds. The netys of this acqui- 
sition soon reached the Nizam, who was 
the sovereign, lie dispatched his peons 
and took possession of the villages. £in$e 
that time persons authorised by bins, 
are a|one entitled to search here for dia- 
monds. 

Being unacquainted with the nature of 
the different treaties which have been ra- 
tified since that period^ I cannot inform 
my readers how it came pass, that 
even after the Knglish East India Com- 
pany got possession of this Ciruar, these 
villages were retained by the Nizam, 
though all the rest of the country pn this 
side of the Kistna was ceded. Tradi- 
tion says, “ that as soon as Oppar qw 
was obliged to give up iiis mines forge 
stones ceased to be found, and that the 
size pf the diamonds extracted from the 
earth never exceeded that of a horse- 
gram pr chick-pea, though before that 
period they , were as large as common 
flints.** . ■ 

The traditional account of. the disco- 
very of the iron-mine at CadavettyJtaUt, 
one of these seven villages, is as follows : 
A shepherd one day found near a ravine 
in the neighbourhood, some stones which 
appeared to him serviceable flints. He 
picked up several, and used- them accord- 
ingly. Sometime after, the poor follow 
whilst at the residence of Opparow, took, 
in an unlucky moment, one of these 
stones out of his pocket, and employed*it 
to strike a light to kindle his tobacco. 
The Stone was observed by ohe of the 
Rajah’s lambadies*, who knowing its 
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value, iiade inquiry bow it had come into 
the possession of the shepherd. The 
go&d man heedlessly related all that he 
knew. He Was conducted to the Rajah, 
who easily prevailed upon him to point 
out this unknown residence of 8 tree 
Lafchmie, the goddess of riches. The 
Rajah, 6n this occasion, was so condes- 
cending as to go himself to the spot, and 
Was not a little surprised at the riches 
which the goddess had reserved for him. 
Penetrated with grateful sentiments to 
the invisible harbinger of his good for- 
tune, and to the genius of tlie*place, he 
immediately ordered an offering to be 
brought, which, for more than one rea- 
son, consisted of the head and blood of 
the 1 poor shepherd. His wife and chil- 
dren being found, upon examination, en- 
tirely ignorant of the discovery, were 
spaced, ahd taken pare of by the Rajah 
as long as the mines belonged to him. 
Bullock-loads of diamonds were found, it 
is sdid, near the nullah, until at length 
the Nizam, being apprized of the disco- 
very, claimed the ground as his own, and 
deprived the Zemindar of it for ever. Hut 
he had been so industrious, during the 
short time that the mines were in his 
possession, that all the large gems were 
removed, and the Nizam was able to ob- 
tain only small diamonds of comparatively 
inconsiderable value. 

I have little doubt that the foundation 
of this account is correct, though it may 
well be asked what is become of the bul- 
lock'Toads of diamonds. For at present 
the family of Oparrow is rather poor and 
dependent, * and resident at E 1 lore . 

Diamond mines are found in different 
parts of the ceded districts, especially in 
the eastern and central divisions. In the 
Chepnur Taluk*, in which Cuddapah is 
the largest town, there ar< twA places 
called.' Condapetta and OvalumpaUy, 
where diamonds occur. In the next, talux, 
on the west Bide of this, 4tyfB0nds are 
dug at Lamdur and I>inchGtgap^du. Se- 
veral mines exist near Gopty, and about 
fifteen, gowaf from that plane a famous 
diamond mine exists in the KisUia river. 

The diamond miues ne^r Cuddapah are 
about" seven miles north-east from., Tbe 
town, on both banka of the Peunar river, 
which in this place washes the foot of a 

— ""TM'H 

0 The division. Urge district* 

t A few shies* 


range of hills. The country in which 
they occur is bounded on the east by the 
range of hills just mentioned, which nfy 
nearly north and south for about fifteen 
miles, with a sharp little interrupted 
ridge. Opposite to Cuddapah they ineCt 
another similar ridge, stretching for about 
eight miles from north-east to south- 
west. This second range meets a third 
range running neatly due west, for about 
twenty miles, and forming the southern 
boundary of the district. To the west- 
ward the country continues plain pud 
open to a great extent : to the north- 
ward we see hills and ranges connected 
with the eastern mountains. — 

The mode of working a diamond-mine 
is this ; after all the superincumbent 
beds, and the large stones in the diaupmd 
bed, are removed out of the mine) the 
small gravel and other constituents are 
carried to a small distance, and put into 
a cistern about eight feet square and three 
deep. In this situation water is poured 
upon it, which separates the lighter 
loamy particles. The gravel and small 
stones, which sink to the bottom, are 
then thrown into a heap close to the cis- 
tern, from which they are conveyed to a 
smooth plain of about twenty feet square, 
made of hardened clay. Upon this plain 
the whole is thinly spread. The gravel 
in this position being slightly moistened, 
six or seven people go over it several 
times in succession. The first time, they 
pick out only the large stones : the se- 
cond and subsequent times, 'the smaller 
gravel is carefully turned over with the 
flat of the hand, whilst they as carefully 
watch for the spark from the diamond, 
which invariably strikes the eye. 

These people, are not guarded, and do 
not seem to be under any controul. Every 
thing is left implicitly to their good faith ; 
which at all times is 1 ; perhaps,, the best 
‘ Way to insure fidelity. They do not go 
In any particular direction over the gra- 
Vel. At the Candapetty mines they went 
nearly from east to west, backward and 
forward ; and at OvalumpaUy, from 
north to south... At both places they 
Were working at the same hour of the 
day, and jo qloyjiy weattp^- t 
' The mines are scarcely any tiling* else 
“but deep holes, open, a* top ; sometimes 
indoodsthfit wife -os. forborne 

extent wider the rock, which is then *up- 
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ported by stone pillars : I saw none 
deeper than twenty feet. The gallery 
under the rock is so low, that the people 
are obliged to work in it sitting, a mode 
of working which an Indian prefer^ to 
every other. As most of the miners had 
left this place for the richer mines of the 
KUtua, 1 did not see them at work • 1 
only know that they never employ gun- 
powder to blast the rock, though such an 
auxiliary would very much facilitate their 
labours.* The solid rock of the hills 
(which by the by is not quite destitute 
of diamonds,) is an aggregate consisting 
chiefly of coarse grey homstone, with 
rounded pebbles of the same species, but 
of a fine variety of stone, or of jasper of 
different colours. At some depth this rock 
becomes a ferruginous sandstone, the 
grains of which are finely cemented toge- 
ther ; and this kind of stoue usualiy forms 
the roof of the floor of the mines. The 
floor is generally of a reddish brown co- 
lour with shining particles, and strikes 
fire with steel. 

Through this solid rock they are ob- 
liged to make their way before they ar- 
rive at tfie bed in which the diamonds 
are usually found. They commence at 
different places, as their fancy leads them, 
with' a spot about twenty feet square, 
which, by iron 1 instruments and steel 
wedges, they break into slabs or frag- 
ments of from one 5 hundred to five hun- 
dred pounds weight. Ih this way they 
sink to the* diamond bed, > which is fifteen 
or twenty fcetunrier the surface : this bed 
extends; round th& whole hill, and is* as 
regular, in its thickness and extent as the 
otben. unpitMluctive beds in the same 
place $ it consists of a conglomerate, com- 
posed oft rounded silieious pebbles, quartz, 
chalcedony*, and. jasper of different co- 
lours from white to black. The eement 
appears (to beta kind of clay approaohing 
tq wacke in its appearance, and is very 
wnaUin.' quantity; tfnts it appears that 
ttwdiamondbed is of -the same uature 
withAhe rocks both above aud below it, 
tot it distinguished from them by its 
m^erior hardness; * The darker colours, 
aaffiack, leek green, and browh prevail 
ins'SOfctfv pieces ; in others the light co- 
lours, .as yzhite, ,grey> and brick red, are 
the ; prevalent ones. j§ome of the pebbles, 
wheq broken, hare a pellucid appearance, 
cabers exhibit arbor&atldai tof * dendriU- 
cta^gures. 


This bed is seldom more t than a foot in 
thickness $ it is intimately connected 
with the beds. both above apd below it, 
and frequently differs from them, in no* 
tiling Hub the greater quantity of pebbles 
wliich it contains. The nature oftms 
bed d ^ermines the Workmen either to 
uncover the wholeand wo!rk in open dqy* 
or to drive a gallery for a little wayun* 
der the rock. This' last method' is 'had 
recourse to wtien the diAmbrid bed is* of 
trifling thickness, but very productive. 

It is obvious that the nature of these 
hills is quite similar to tlisit of the earthy 
diamond mine described in a former part 
of this tract - y the constituents are the 
same in both cases, the whole difference 
lies in the cohesion. Here the pebbles 
are cemented together info a stone, while 
in the mines formerly described they iie 
loose in the state of gravel. 1 ' 

The diamonds found here are of an in- 
considerable size, but usually in crystals : 
and I dare say they would be all fbund 
crystal ized, if another mode of extract- 
ing them were adopted. Those found in 
the earthy beds are mostly large, and less 
frequently of a regular fotm. The differ- 
ence seems to depend upon the local situ- 
ation. We may either suppose that the 
diamonds in the loose beds have been so 
long water-worn as to have been deprived 
of their angles, while those in the stony 
bed have riot been subjected to so much 
attiitiOn; or if such an explanation be 
inadmissible, we must suppose that in 
one case the crystaiization has taken 
place so slowly as to constitute regular 
figures, whilst iu the other case U has 
been hurried aud rapid, and had produced 
figures destitute of regularity. There ifl 
something in the crystaiization of the dia- 
mond which distinguishes it from all 
other crystals : the faces are all ciirvili- 
near, while in every other species of mU 
nerad all curves seem to be cons ‘ 
eluded : are we to ascribe ttyis difference 
to any thing peculiar to the diamond.'^? 
self, or to the slowness with' which* 1 tlie 
crystaiization was eflected^ ,r At present 
we. can have nokcaihX fifths onHhejShW^ 
ject, because weare 'not hcqdaiiiteiwiw^ 
any aiibj eit* e caj) Ableof holding cAl%n v ln 
solutioh, and bf cblirsfe ® 

particular circumstances under wtteft tvf 
crfdtall^tWi triofc 

solvent of the diamond exist* tile hiyfc 
evefy'fctf&rfto bdi^e/fnA'lliekrafin 

- - r j '•‘fins* ^ 
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which that Atone occurs, but it Would be 
unless to speculate on the subject till 
that solvent is discovered. 

Before we close our article, our 
office as critics obliges us to qua- 
lify with *a few animadversions the 
observations we have beeii making. 
And 'first, we must ask our au- 
thor, whether he were serious or 
jocose, when writing the follow- 
ing passage:— 

Masses (of hail) of immense size, are 
said to have fallen from the clouds at dif- 
ferent periods : in the latter part of Tip- 
ppo Sultan’s reign, it is on record, and 
well authenticated, that a piece fell near 
Seringapatam of the size of an elephant, 
Which, by the SuUan’s officers, was re- . 
ported to produce “ the effect of fire on 
the sRin of those who touched it — a 
comparison naturally made by persons ig- 
norant of the sensation of extreme fri- 
gidity. It is stated that two days elapsed 
before it was entirely dissolved, during 
which time it exhaled such a stench as to 
prevent people from approaching it ; fear 
probably occasioned the latter report. 
That this account is in the public records 
of Tippoo*s reign, I have from a gentle- 
man of the greatest respectability of cha- 
racter, and high in the civil service of the 
Honourable Company. 

If the Doctor were really seri- 
ous (and from the style we must 
infer that he was), it must appear 
that he was hesitating whether to 
give credit or not to this most ex- 
traordinary story. Supposing, how- 
ever, that he were in jest, we 
then observe, that though we 
have been often entertained by 
attempts to be witty, this is, with- 
out exception, the most singular 
way of jolting WU ever heard o£ 

In following the author in his 
various tours, we are frequently 
much annoyed by the impOrfec- 
tfofotB of the maps : the omis- 
sions are without number, and we 
are prevented by ah impassable 
boundary; from accompanying; the 
tourist to Hy^rabad and Serongri. 
We find them, likewise, on seve- 
red occasions, provokingly incoh- * 
Slfeht, with the tfkt. 

reggrd to ;thp orthography 
of the names of places, it is hot 
merely Text versus Maps, but 


Text versus Text., We have ntf 
ticed various instances of the 
names of the same places being 
spelt in three or four different 
ways, in different parts of the 
publication. This surely is not 
“ using the manner of spelling In- 
dian words as adopted in the Asia-, 
tic Researches ." — ( Vide Preface •) 

Dr. Hcyne being a foreigner,, it 
would be somewhat captious to 
enumerate his faults of style ; but 
since he has taken the liberty' of 
presenting us with a few additional 
words, it cannot be improper to 
remind him that this is a privi- 
lege which we concede to but 
few writers. To notice a single in- 
stance of h ; s liberality, the expres- 
sion “ to indigenate” is no where to 
be met with in our language ; and it 
would be nonsense if it were. 

In conclusion, it will be collect- 
ed from the tenour of our remarks, 
that this volume, amid partial 
faults of authorship, abounds in 
curious and useful information ; a 
character which will be best fur- 
ther illustrated by our adding, as 
briefly as possible, a general no- 
tice of its principal contents. 
These are, 1. Statistical Frag- 
ments on the Carnatic ; 2« Statis- 
tical Fragments on the Mysore, in- 
cluding its natural history, agri- 
culture^ -trade, manufactures, po- 
pulation, language, learning, paint- 
ing, &c . ; ^3. Twenty^ two addi- 
tional Tracts on the topography, 
manufactures, medicine, politics* 
morals, religion, and products of 
India ; 4. Letters on Sumatra ; 5. 
An Appendix, containing an ana- 
lysis of a new species of copper 
ore, by Dr. Thomson ; thermo- 
metrical and barometrical tables; 
and two itineraries. The plate* 
and maps arfe, 1. The "Rock OF 
THchhiinoly ; 3. Mrip of part of 
thC FenmstSa of Ihdia ; 3. Agti-; 
cultural Instruments aia- 

niOnd in the rock, or matrix ; 5 f 
Method of' driwHrig writer from’ 

A 4 ' view of tfee rottWuitio /7 roc^ of 
Virra Matli ; 7. A map* or the' 
Circars. 
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INDIGO. f 

The following extract of a letter, rela- 
ting to the packing of Indigo, may be of 
service to our commercial readers : — 

London , Oct . 1. 

** Your plan, of packing Indigo in small 
chests, will, we fear, prove an injury, ra- 
ther than a benefit to its sale. Any devi- 
ation from the customary packages would 
be unadvisable, but their diminution 
into more boxes would be attended with 
much additional charge and inconveni- 
ence. The warehouse rent will be 
equally heavy on small as on large 
chests ; so will the petty charges of ship- 
ping, warehousing, repairing, enlarging, 
&c. &c., and there will be a disadvantage 
in respect to the additional tonnage, all 
which will affect foreign buyers, as well 
as speculators. The greatest objections, 
however, are the protracted time con- 
sumed by the sale, and the increase of the 
number of chests imported ; both which 
will tend to discourage attendance at our 
public sales. You will remember, that 
from the long confinement to the sale- 
room, of the Directors who are obliged to 
preside at all India House sales in person, 
an attempt was made a few years siuce, 
to include two or three chests of Indigo, 
even of the present size, in one lot. 
This we resisted successfully ; but it was 
an implied engagement that we should re- 
commend the general use of four-maund 
chests. We have heard foreigners com- 
plain of too small packages being some- 
times used ; never of their being too 
large. The swelling the number of chests 
for sale may materially conduce to alarm 
holders and purchasers who will not have 
the means of knowing that the chests ai e 
of reduced dimensions. • Smaller chests, 
as you observe, may prove something 
more convenient in moving from place to 
place; but the machines used in this 
country render this of little moment, and 
as to the liability to breakage, we ima- 
gine you would gain very little, if any 
thing, on that score ; as the contents must 
always be emptied out in the way now 
practised, when it matters not whether 
the weight be half a cwt. or three cwt. 
On all accounts, therefore, we take the 
liberty of strongly recommending you 
not to change the ordinary sizeof your 
chests. Such as contain from two hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred and eighty 
lbs. are, in all respects, preferable.” 

A Madras paper has the following re- 
marks on the article, respecting Indigo, 

Asiatic t/onra.— No. XI. 


given in the Asiatic Journal for last 
month, page 384. 

“ Some time ago, one of the Calcutta 
prints contained an account of certain 
arrangements, which the mercantile body 
of Calcutta were stated to have cither 
contemplated or adopted, for (iiminishiag 
the manufacture of Indigo; and for les- 
sening the losses likely to l>e occasioned ta 
individuals by a reduction of existing es- 
tablishments, connected with the prepar- 
ation of this article. We were after- 
wards informed that the plan had not 
been matured, and it was suggested, that 
misapprehension and alarm might be oc- 
casioned by the publication of schemes 
which had not been finally adopted. From 
the following statement, however, which 
appeared in a late number of the Calcutta 
Gazette, it should seem, that arrange- 
ments have uow been completed, so far 
as they may depend on the parties with 
whom they have originated ; and the ob- 
jects of the intended system are more 
clearly detailed in this statement, than 
they would be by any explanation that we 
can attempt to give ; but we offer no 
opinion, whether the measure in question 
is calculated to produce the advantages 
anticipated, or whether it is cousomiut to 
the acknowledged principles of political 
economy. 

(t We are not at present informed of 
the quantity of Indigo manufactured on 
the Coast ; but if it is considerable, or is 
likely to be increased, the manufacturers 
there, who are not parties to the arrange- 
ment here, may increase their establish- 
ments, in proportion to the intended di- 
minution in Bengal ; and the quantity 
sent to the market at home may still be 
greater than the demand. We presume, 
however, either that this contingency has 
been taken into consideration, or that 
the quantity that cau be manufactured on 
the Coast, is not likely to enter into com- 
petition with the produce of Bengal; and 
without offering any other observation on 
the subject, we submit the statement al- 
luded to, for the better judgement of our 
readers.” — See as above. 

MYROBALANS. 

Dr. Sprengcl s$ys, in speaking of the 
Myrobalans , that the plant which pro- 
duces this fruit is called Moringa in In- 
dia ; that it 1$ described by Rumphiwf* 
and is tl^e Guilandina Moringa of Lin* 
naeus ; that the fruit of the Guilandina is 
therefore the Nux Behcn of the Arabs* 
The Moringa or Moring of the Indians is, 
in fact, the Guilandina Moringa of Liiua ; 
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but this tree neither produces Myro- 
balans nor the Nux Behen of the Arabs. 
The Guilandina Moringa is the Ben-olei- 
fer ; its fruit is a legume, about eight or 
nine inches long, round throughout, 
pointed at the lower extremity, aud con- 
taining ten oily seeds. It is not a nut, 
therefore Dr. Sprengel cannot say that it 
is the Nux Behen of the Arabs. 

I think the error of the learned Ger- 
man doctor arises from the works in 
Arabic he may have consulted, for those 
I possess are very defective. 

The Thesaurus Linguae Arabic® of An- 
tonius Giggeius, Mediolani ex Ambrosi- 
an! Collegii Typographic, 1632, column 
420, contains this passage : — Ben, sive 
Ban, arbustum fructu suaveolenti, cujus 
Bacca confert leprae. 

The real Ben of the Arabs does yield a 
berry, but is an inodorous vegetable. The 
Arabs in general call coifee, Boun, which 
is really aromatic, but which does not 
give the leprosy. It is evident that the 
explanation of Giggeius is erroneous, and 
that it cannot indicate the plant of which 
be speaks. 

The Jacobii Golii Lexicon Aribico- 
Latinum, &c. Lugduni Batavorum Typis 
Bonaventurae et Abrahami Elseviriorum, 
1653, column 202. Gians unguentaria 
Diosc. iv. 1604, vulgo Ben et Habul Ben 
dicitur Beith. 

The Moringa, the Ben, and the Myro- 
balans, are not the Gians unguentaria ; 
the word Habul signifies grain or seed, 
and cannot be rendered in Latin by the 
word Gians ; thus the explanation of 
Golius does not indicate the plant. 

The Gazophylaecium linguae Parsarum, 
Aucthore P. Angelo a St. Joseph, Carme- 
lita Excalceato, &c, Amitelodami ex offl- 
dna Jansenio-Waesbergiani, 1684, page 
230, verbo Mirobalano, gives eight Per- 
sian names without an explanation, to 
point out the tree which produces this 
Bruit. 

The Dictionary of Richardson, printed 
at the Clarendon press, Oxon. 1777, co- 
lumn 296, says, u Ihliles, the Myrobalan- 
tree ; a kind of citron.*' Certainly the 
tree which produces the Myrobalans could 
never be considered as a citron-tree : in 
column 340, we find a species of plant 
bearing a kind of nut. 

This explanation neither agrees with 
the Moringa, nor the tree which produces 
tbe Myrobalans. The different Arabic 
names cited by Giggeius, Golius, and 
Bichaidson, to designate the tree pro- 
ducing the Myrobalans, are not better ex- 
plained than the word Ihliles above. 

Thus the dictionaries above quoted, 
though highly esteemed, do not furnish 
the means of distinguishing the tree 
Which produces the Myrobalans ; on 
the contrary, they fill contain erroneous 
and contradictor explanations. 


Mr. Sprengel thinks, that the Myroba* 
lan of the Arabe is the Fhyllantus em- 
blica Of Linn. I will not pretend to de- 
cide, hut I am inclined to believe it is the 
Spoodius Mprobalahus of Linn.; for the 
Myrobalan used in medicine, and em- 
ployed on the coast of Coromandel as a 
mordant in dying, is called Spondius by 
Sonuerat. 

RUINS OF BABYLON. 

The Classical Journal contains an ar- 
ticle, of which the following is an ab- 
stract, on Mr. Rich’s Memoir t>n the 
Ruins of Babylou : — 

Perhaps the dangers attending any re- 
searches among ruins in the East, have 
induced unprotected visitors to leave the 
Babylonian remains in full possession of 
barbarian tribes ; but Mr. Rich’s official 
character, as the East-India Company’s 
Resident at Baghdad, enabled him, dur- 
ing the month of May, 1812, to explore, 
with ease and safety, those monuments 
of remote ages, in company with Mr. 
Locket, to whom (p. 3.) ne expresses his 
obligations for the measurements, on 
which was constructed a map, or sketch 
of the Babylonian territory, illustrating 
this memoir. “ From the accounts of 
modern travellers,” says Mr. Rich, “ I 
had expected to nave found on the site 
of Babylon more, and less, than I actu- 
ally did : less, because I could have form- 
ed no conception of the prodigious ex- 
tent of the whole ruins, or of the size, 
solidity, and perfect state of some of the 
parts of them : and more, because I 
thuught that 1 should have distinguished 
some traces, however imperfect, of many 
of the principal structures of Babylon. 
I imagined 1 should have said, e Here 
were the walls ; and such must have been 
the extent of the area. There stood the 
palace ; and this most assuredly was the 
tower of Bel us.’ 1 was completely de- 
ceived : instead of a few insulated mounds, 
I found the whole face of the country co- 
vered with vestiges of building ; in some 
places consisting of brick walls, surpris- 
ingly fresh ; in others, merely a vast suc- 
cession of mounds of rubbish, of such in- 
determinate figures, variety, and extent, 
as to involve the person who should have 
formed any theory, in inextricable confu- 
sion.” (p. 2.) Mr. Rich considers the 
site of Babylon, (p. 4.) as sufficiently 
established in the environs of Heilab, ac- 
cording to Major Rennell’s excellent 
“ Geography of Herodotus,” a work 
which he notices with due praise. 

The general direction of the road be- 
tween Baghdad and Hellah, (a meanly 
built town, containing six or seven thou- 
sand inhabitants,) is North and South $ 
the distance about forty-eight miles, and 
the whole intermediate country, (with 
the exception o t some four spots) a p&> 
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fcctly flat and uncultivated waste, (pp.4, be observes In (p. 20), w consist of 
&) But the traces of former population mounds of earth, formed by the decom- 
are still numerous ; the plain is inter- position of building, channelled and fur- 
sected by various canals, now neglected 5 rowed by the weather ; and the surface 
and exhibits many piles of earth contain- of them strewed with pieces of brick, 
ing fragments of brick and tiles. Through bitumen, and pottery/’ Not far from 
this plain once ran the famous Naher the place called Jumjuma, is the first 
Matcha, or fluvius regius, a work attri- grand mass of ruins; in length eleven 
buted to Nebuchadnezzar 5 it is now dry, hundred yards, and in greatest breadth 
like other streams that once flowed here, eight hundred ; its height above the 
and served for the purposes of irrigation, general level of the plain being fifty or 
Not far from the Maker Malcha is a ruined sixty feet. (p. 21,) Another heap of 
bridge ever a small canal : — ** Some time ruins, (p. 22,) is nearly seven hundred 
ago, sa^s Mr. R., “ a large lion came yards in length and breadth, and appeals 
regularly every evening from the hanks to have been composed of buildings far 
of the Euphrates, and took his stand on Superior to all the rest, which have left 
this bridge, to the terror of the traveller 5 traces in the eastern quarter. Both these 
be was at last shot by a Tobeide Arab.” hills are magazines of brick, whence the 


(p. 5.) The ruins of Babylon may be 
said to commence at Mohawil ; about 
nine miles from Hellah ; the interjacent 
place exhibiting vestiges of buildings ; 
burnt and unburnt bricks, and bitumen ; 
also three mounds, of which the magni- 
tude attracts particular attention. Mr, 
R. found the Euphrates to be four hun- 
dred and fifty feet in breadth, at the 
bridge of Hellah, and in depth two fa- 
thoms and a half. When it rises to its 
full height, the adjoining country is inun- 
dated, and many parts of the Babylonian 
ruins are rendered inaccessible, (p. 13.) 
The woods and coppices, mentioned by 
gome travellers, no longer appear ; and our 
author, not having seen the French work 
of Mr. Otter, is inclined to believe, “ that 
the word coppice must, exist only in the 
translation, as it is an improper term, 
the only wo,od being the date gardens of 
Hellah, to which,, certainly, the word 
coppice will not apply.” (p. 16.) We 
find, however, on referring to the origi- 
nal, (Voyage en Turquie, &c. tome ii. p. 
211.) that Mr. Otter’s expression suffici- 
ently authorises this translation : his 
words are, “ Le G6ographe Turc place 
Babil aupr&s de Jiilla, i la gauche du 
chemiu, en allant de lk a Baghdad ; au- 
jourdhui on n’y voit qu’un bait taiOU •” 
Mr. Rich assures us, that among the 
ruins of Babylon, there remains but one 
tree ; that, however, is of venerable an- 
tiquity, and was once of considerable 
size, “ It is an ever-green, something 
resembling the lignum- vit*, and of a 
kind, 1 believe, not common in this part 
of the country, though I am told there is 
a tree of the same description at Bas- 
aora/’ (p, 27.) 

Without the engraved plan or mm> it 
would be almost useless, in this brief 
notice, to mention the particular direc- 
tions or dimensions pf all the canals, the 
mounds or masses of ruined buildings, 
the embankment skirting the river on its 
eastern Side, the boundary line, and others 
subdividing the whole area, of which our 
author traces the extent. “ The ruins,” 


neighbouring inhabitants derive inex- 
haustible^upplies. In excavations made 
for the purpose of extracting bricks, an- 
cient walls have been discovered, with 
fragments of alabaster vessels, fine pot- 
tery, marble, and glazed tiles. Mr. R, 
found a sepulchral urn of earthen-ware, 
and some human bones ; (p. 23.) and, 
not far from this, the figure which Mr. 
Beauchamp (as quoted by Major Rennell) 
had imperfectly seen, and understood 
from the Arabs to be an idol. “ It was 
a lion of colossal dimensions, standing on 
a pedestal, of a course kind of grey gra- 
nite, and of rude workmanship ; in the 
mouth was a circular aperture, into which 
a mau might introduce his fist.” (p. 25.) 
The next remarkable object is the Kasr, 
or palace ; its walls are formed of such 
well burnt brick, laid in lime cement so 
tenacious, that the workmen employed to 
extract bricks, have ceased their laboqr 
ou account of the extreme difficulty, 
(p. 28.) The embankment on the river’s 
side is abrupt and perpend icuhir ; at the 
foot of it are found urns filled with 
human bones (p. 28). One mile 
worth of the Kasr (and five miles dis- 
tant from Hellah) is the ruin which Pietro 
della Valle supposed to have been the 
Tower of Belus ; an opinion adopted by 
Major Rennell. This the Arabs call 
Mukallibc, or, according to the vulgar 
pronunciation, Mujelibe ; a name which 
signifies overturned, (p. 28.) Its eleva- 
tion at the highest angle is one hundred 
and forty-one. feet, and its lowest side 
extends two hundred yards. Those who 
dig into this heap find whole bricks with 
inscriptions, and innumerable fragments 
of pottery, “ bitumen, pebbles, vitrified 
brick or scorid, and even shells, bits of 
glass, and mother of pearl ; on asking 
a Turk how he imagined these latter 
sub&tances ’ where brought there, he Re- 
plied, without the least hesitation. By 
the deluge.” (p, 29.) Here are the 
dens of wild beasts; and here, by a 
curious coincidence, Mr. Ricji first heard 
the oriental account of Satyrs ; for in this 
3 S 2 
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desert it is said that the Arabs find an 
animal resembling a man from the head 
/to the waist, but having the thighs and 
legs of a sheep or goat ; and that they 
hunt this creature with dogs, and eat 
the lower parts, abstaining from the up- 
per ; in which consists the resemblance 
to the human species. Mr. Rich here 
appositely quotes from Taih (ch. xiii. v, 
21.) the prophetic passage, “ But wild 
beasts of the desert shall be there ; and 
their houses shall be full of doleful crea- 
tures, and owls shall dwell there, and 
Satyrs shall dance there.” (p. 30.) He 
offers also (in the same page) some re- 
marks on the Hebrew word here transla- 
ted Satyrs. The limits of this notice 
will not allow us to communicate at pre- 
sent some thoughts suggested by this 
word. In a future number of the Classi- 
cal Journal we shall perhaps recal the 
attention of our readers to Mr. Rich's 
observations ; and proceed meanwhile in 
the account of his entertaining work. 
Having heard that some marble, and a 
coffin of mulberry wood, with a human 
body, bad been discovered in tbc Muje- 
lib£, Mr. Rich employed twelve men to 
dig there, aiid found a shaft or hollow 
pier, Sixty feet square, in which were 
a brass spike, some earthen vessels, and 
a beam of date tree wood ; they found in 
another part burnt bricks with inscrip- 
tions, and a wooden coffin, containing a 
well preserved skeleton, u under the 
end of the coffin, was a round pebble ; 
attached to the coffin on the outside a brass 
bird, and inside an ornament of the 
same material.’' Near the coffin lay the 
skeleton of a child (p. 33). 

♦ Such arc the principal ruins on the 
eastern side. The western affords only 
two small mounds of earth, at a place 
called Anana. (p. 34.) But six miles 
south west of Heliah, stands the most 
stupendous remnant of ancient Babylon ; 
entitled by the Arabs, Birs Nemroud , 
and by tbc Jews, Nebuchadnezzar's prison. 
Mr. Rich has so well described his first 
view of this interesting ruin, that we 
shall gratify mu* readers by quoting his 
own words. “ I visited the Birs under 
circumstances peculiarly favourable to 
the grandeur of its effect. The morning 
was at first stormy and threatened a 
severe fall of rain ; but as we approached 
the object of our journey, the heavy 
clouds separating, discovered the Birs 
frowning over the plain, and presenting 
the appearance of a circular hill, crowned 
by a tower, with a high ridge extending 
along the foot of it. Its being entirely 
concealed from our view during the first 
part of our ride, prevented our acquiring 
the gradual idea, In general so prejudicial 
to effect, and so particularly lamented by 
those who visit the Pyramids. Just as 
We were within the proper distance it 


burst at once upon our sight, in the 
midst of rolling masses of thick black 
clouds, partially obscured by that kind 
of imze, whose indistinctness is one great 
cause of sublimity ; whilst a few strong 
catches of stormy light, thrown upon 
the desert in the back ground, served to 
give some idea of the Immense extent 
and dreary solitude of the wastes in 
which this venerable ruin stands.” 
(p. 36.) 

The Birs of Nimrod is an oblong 
mound, in circumference seven hundred 
and sixty-two yards, and it rises on the 
western side to an elevation of ^one hun- 
dred 'and ninety feet. On the summit 
is a solid pile, thirty-seven feet high, of 
fine burnt bricks, exhibiting inscriptions. 
Other immense fragments of brick work 
are found also in this mound, which is 
itself a ruin standing within a quadrangu- 
lar inclosure. Near the Birs is another 
mound, and vestiges of ruins may be 
traced to a considerable extent. 

In the vicinity of Heliah are several 
remains, which bear some relation to 
the ruins of Babylon, (p. 39.) A tomb 
attributed to the prophet Job ; the large 
canal of Zazeria ; two large masses called 
Klmokhatat and Eladouar, and others 
near the village of Jerbouiya. “ The 
governor of Heliah,” says Mr. Rich, “ in- 
formed me of a mound as large as the 
Mujelibe, situated thirty-five hours to 
the southward of Heliah ; and that a 
few years ago, a cup or diadem of pure 
gold, and some other articles of the 
same metal, were found there, which 
the Khejail Arabs refused to give up to 
the Pasha.” (p. 39.) There are other 
mounds of considerable antiquity in vari- 
ous directions ; and five or six miles 
east of Heliah, a ruin which resembles 
on a smaller scale the Birs Nemroud ; it 
is called al Kbeimar. (p. 40.) A mass 
which the Arabs denominate Aker Kouf, 
and ascribe, like most of the remains in 
this country, to Nimrod, appears also 
of Babylonian origin. Jt stands ten milea 
N. W. of Baghdad, and rises to the 
height of one hundred and twenty-six 
feet. (p. 41.) 

Having offered some cursory remarks 
on the accounts left us by the ancients, 
our author declares his opinion, that, 
whatever may have been the size of Baby- 
lon, “ its population bore no proportion 
to it; and that it would convey to a 
modem the idea of an inclosed district 
rather than that of a regular city.”' 
(p. 43.) The tower (temple, pyramid, 
,or sepulchre) of Belus, corresponds, he 
thinks, In measurement “ as nearly as 
possible, considering our ignorance of 
the exact proportion of the stadium, 
with the ruin called MugpliW” (p. 49). 
“ The only building, adds he, which can 
dispute the palm with the Mujelibe, is 
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the Birs Nemroud, previous to visiting 
'which, I had not the slightest idea of 
the possibility of its being the tower of 
Belus : iudeed its situation was a strong 
argument against such a supposition ; but 
the moment 1 had examined it', I could 
not help exclaiming, “ Had this been 
on the other side of the river, and nearer 
the great mass Of ruins, no one could 
doubt of its being the remains of the 
tower.’* (p. 52.) After an examination 
of the arguments against and for this 
opinio^, Mr. Rich leaves to learned men 
the decision of this point. He believes 
that the number of buildings in Babylon 
bore no proportion to the great space 
inclosed by the wall ; that the houses 
were small, and mostly consisted of 
merely a ground floor, or basse-cour ; 
that the public edifices were more vast 
than beautiful, and that the tower of 
Belus was astonishing only from its size. 
“ All the sculptures which are found 
amongst the ruins, though some of them 
are executed with the greatest apparent 
care, speak a barbarous people.” (p. 58.) 
And it would appear that the Babyloni- 
ans were unacquainted with the arch, 
notwithstanding M. Dutcus’ assertion to 
the contrary. The ruins of Babylon 
furnish bricks of two sorts : some burnt 
iu a kiln, otliers simply dried in the 
sun ; and the cement used appears to he 
bitumen, mortar, and clay, or mud. “ At 
the Mujcllibe, layers of reeds are found 
on the top of every layer of mud — cement 
between it and the layer of brick.*' 
(p. 65.) 

This interesting memoir was originally 
published at Vienna, in the “ Mines de 
POricnt;** a work conducted by the 
learned orientalist Mr. Hammer. “ In 
it I have given,** says Mr. Rich, €t a 
faithful account of my observations at 
Babylon, and offer it merely as a prelude 
to further researches, which repeated 
visits to the same spot may enable me 
to make.** (p. 66.) 

The present volume does not extend 
beyond sixty-seven octavo pages ; and 
serves rather to excite than to satisfy 
curiosity. Besides the plan above men- 
tioned, it is illustrated with two plates 
containing sketches of the Birs Nemroud, 
the Kasr, the Majulibi, and the embank- 
ment on the river Euphrates, which 
though very small, seem to be accurate, 
and as no other authentic delineations of 
the Babylonian remains have ever been 
engraved, (at least to our knowledge,) 
these must be considered as valuable, 
until larger, handsomer, or better, shall 
have appeared. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Calcutta , jPefc. 15> 1816.— At the 
Meeting of the Asiatic Society on Friday 
last, Mr, Crawford and Baron Denon 


were elected members. The latter an ho- 
norary member, as a complimentary ax> 
knowledgment of those civilities which 
the uoble president informed the Society 
at a former meeting, the Baron bad 
uniformly paid to the English artists and 
men of letters, who visited Paris. Mr, 
Crawford lias been for some time engaged 
in literary researches at Java and the con- 
tiguous islands, and the result of some of 
his inquiries was presented to the society 
on last Friday, iu a very curious and in- 
teresting account of traces of the Hindoo 
faith still existing in the island of Bali. 
The conformity and disparity between 
the customs of the orthodox Hindoos and 
the Hindoos of Bali, are equally extraor- 
dinary. A paper was also presented to 
the society from Colonel Lambton, which 
concludes, we understand, the trigono- 
metrical survey carried on so ably and 
perseveringly by that distinguished offi- 
cer. His measurements of an arc of the 
meridian are, we believe, more extensive 
and satisfactory than those hitherto made 
in any part of the world. 

The twelfth volume of the, Transacti- 
ons of llie Asiatic Society is published in 
Calcutta. The following is a copy of its 
Table of Contents : — 

1. An account of the measurement of 
an arc of the meridian, comprehended 
between the latitudes 8“ 9' 38 ”39. and 
10° 58' 48" 93. North, being a continua- 
tion of the grand meridional arc, com- 
menced in 1804, and extending to 14» 
6' 19" North. By Major Wm. Lambton, 
H. M. 33d regt. of foot. 

2. On the Malayan nation, with a 
translation of its maritime institutions. 
By Thomas Raffles, Esq. 

3. On the early History of Algebra. 
By Edward Stracey, Esq. 

4. An account of the funeral ceremo- 
nies of a Burmali priest. Communicated 
by Wm. Carey, D.D. 

5. An account of observations taken at 
the observatory near Fort St. George, in 
the East Indies, for determining to the 
obliquity of the Ecliptic in the months of 
December 1809, June and December 1810. 
By Capt. John Warren, II. M. 33d regt. 
of foot. 

6. On the notions of the Hindoo astro- 
nomers, concerning the precession of the 
equinoxes and motions of the planets. 
By the President. 

7. On the height of the Hym&laya 
mountains. By the President. 

8. An account of the measurement of 
an arc of the meridian, extending from 
latitude 10* 59' 49" to 15* 6' 0" 6& 
North. By Major Wm. Lambton, 33d 
regt of foot, 

9. Translation of a Sanscrit inscription 
on a stone found in Buiuielchund. By 
Lieut. Wm. Price. 

10. A journey to Lake Manasarovara, 
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in Undes, a province of Little Tibet. By 
Wm. Moorcroft, Esq. Introductory note 
by the President. 

11. On the Dryobalanops Camphora, 
Or Camphor-tree of Sumatra. By the 
President. 

12. Abstract of an account, containing 
the particulars of a boring made near the 
river Hooghley, in the vicinity of Calcutta, 
from May to July 1814, inclusive, in 
search of a spring of pure water. Com- 
municated by Sir Edward Hyde East. 

• 13. A statistical view of the population 
of Burdwan, &c. By W. B. Bayley, 
Esq. 

14. Descriptions of two new species of 
Sarcolabus, and of some other Tfidiau 
Plants. ByN. Wallich. 

ICE IN INDIA. 

Ice is produced in Bengal, for the pur- 
poses of luxury, during the nights, while 
, the temperature of the air is above 32 
degrees, which is the freezing point of 
water. This process is performed by 
placing in shallow pits or excavations, 
small unglazed pans, a quarter of an inch 
thick, and one and a quarter deep, filled, 

* commonly, with boiled soft water. The 
bottoms of the pits are covered over with 
dried sugar-canes, or stems of Indian 
corn, to the thickness of eight inches or 
one foot ; and if the nights are serene 
and calm, ice is frequently produced even 
when the thermometer stands above 
forty degrees. The result has usually 
hitherto been ascribed to the evaporation 
of the water from the sides of the earthen 
pans ; but Dr. Wells, in his treatise on 
Dew, has corrected the old error, aud has 
satisfactorily proved, that the formation 
of ice under such circumstances, is en- 
tirely owing to the evolution of heat 
from the surface of the exposed water. 
As a proof, thus, wind, which greatly 
promotes evaporation, prevents the freez- 
ing altogether ; and when the straw at 
the bottom of the pit gets wet, (a circum- 
stance which would also promote evapor- 
ation, and consequently assist the process 
of freezing, if it depended on evapora- 
tion,) it is necessary to remove it and 
procure a layer of dry materials, in order 
to insure success. For the litter of canes 
Or straw, seems to have no other use, 
than that of preventing the transit of 
warmth from the earth into the water. 
The nights most favourable for the pro- 
cess, a^e those which are most still and 
serene. In the same manner, a thin mat, 
or even a light covering, thrown over de- 
licate plants, is well known to gardeners 
to be a sufficient protection from cold ; 
although till lately, neither gardener or 
philosoplmr could 1*11 how the effect was 
produced. But we now understand that 
the use of the coveting is not to keep off 
the gold of the atmosphere, but to prevent 


the escape of heat by the radiation from 
plants. And Dr. Wells has proved by 
experiment, that the effect of a covering 
is not so great when it touches the body 
protected, as when it is raised a few in- 
ches above it. It is in the same way that 
a fall of snow, by preventing the escape 
of the radiating heat, protects vegetable 
substances during the frosts of a severe 
winter. 

HINDOO ANTIQUITIES. 

Some short time since, a curious relic 
of antiquity was turned up from the 
ground by a ploughman, in the plantation 
at Banhoop, in the island of Salsette— it 
consists or three thick sheets of copper, 
nearly eight inches long, by four and a 
half inches broad, united by a clumsy 
ring of the same metal, which has a rais- 
ed figure of Paraswatty on the hack of it ; 
the point of the plough fixed itself into 
the ri ug, and dragged it several feet be- 
fore it was discovered ; the sheets are co- 
vered with an impression of letters, said 
to be pure Sanscrit with the Jain charac- 
ter ; and are thought to be eleven hun- 
dred and seventy years old. When it was 
first discovered, it was carefully conceal- 
ed from the proprietors of the estate; 
and the figures that were supposed by the 
credulous people into whose hands it fell, 
to indicate the amount of a treasure, of 
eighteen lacks of rupees, hidden under 
ground ; an excavation was in conse- 
quence commenced, but after proceeding 
a few feet, those engaged in it, began to 
be sensible of their folly, and desisted 
from further search. It appears to be 
nothing mor£ than a courle or grant of 
land, many of which of a similar descrip- 
tion have been discovered at different 
times on this side India ; some have been 
sent here from Kaira, and others have 
been seen at Cochin. When the verdigris 
which covered the sheet was washed oft 
with a little tamariud juice, the charac- 
ters were as distinct as if they had been 
impressed only yesterday. This in a 
great measure arises from the manner in 
which they have beeu preserved from the 
air. The centre sheet of copper, is im- 
pressed on both sides, but the exterior 
sheets have letters oulyon the interior 
surface ; when the alterations were made 
on the esplanade at Tanna, on Salaette 
falling into our hands, a stone box, con- 
taining several of these grants, was disco- 
vered : one was sent to Calcutta, and a 
translation of its contents has been pub- 
lished in the Asiatic Researches. A gen- 
tleman familiar with geology remarked* 
that the manner in whidh these plates 
were ploughed up, indicated the quantity 
of soil fhat must have been washed away, 
by the periodical rains, before they could 
be so near the surface. A lawyer, on 
the other hand, observed, what a high 
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value landed property must hare borne 
lu those distant ages, to have induced 
people to draw such kinds of deeds, on 
go durable a substance ! 

TEA OF BOGOTA. 

The Alstenia Teiformis (of South 
America) though known in Europe, has 
not yet excited all the attention it appears 
to deserve. Dr. Mutis has given a de- 
scription of it and its uses, both as a me- 
dicine and a luxury. As the plant is hardy 
and flourishes in cold climates, it may de- 
serve attention as a substitute for the tea 
plant of China $ for if the infusion of its 
leaves be found Salutary, and perhaps in 
gome respects preferable to that obtained 
from China tea, the cultivation of the 
plant might be undertaken in this coun- 
try,* and enable us to procure that at 
home, for which we are now dependant 
on others. 

“ From Merida of Maracaybo (says M. 
Palacio) I went to Barinas, by los Cai- 
lexones, and having ascended the Paramo 
of Mucuchies, where reigns a perpetual 
frost, I descended grfulually to las Pied- 
ras, through a road covered with Espele- 
zia, Settaria, and Gerttiana. The Cal- 
lexones is a road through a rugged ridge 
of mountains, yvliich extends as far as 
Barinitas. In travelling on this road, es- 
pecially on the mountain called Lachama- 
clio, and in the height of from fifteen hun- 
dred to seventeen hundred fathoms above 
the level of the sea, 1 perceived an odo- 
riferous scent, which my fellow travellers 
assured me was produced by a shrub, 
known in the country by the name of Al- 
bricias, and that it was used to perfume 
the churches on festival days, by strewing 
them with leaves of it ; I then recognized 
it to be the Alstenia Teiformis, or tea of 
Bogota, described by Dr. Mutis.’* 

Some of the leaves were collected. 
Portions were dried in the sun, and also 
upon heated porcelain plates. Those 
dried in the sun made the strongest infu- 
sion, hut did not differ from the others 
in any of their general properties. 

A table spoonful of the bruised leaves 
with a pint of water produced an infusion 
of a yellow-green colour, of an aromatic 
smell and pleasant taste, and requiring 
but little sugar to make it sweet. It Was 
refreshing, agreeable to the palate, and in- 
creased the perspiration. A second por- 
tion of water heiug poured on the same 
leaves, an infusion clearer than the for- 
mer was produced, but still possessing an 
agreeable taste and smell. The latter is 
the infusion described by Dr. Mutis as 
being very salutary, if taken as a drink 
at breakfast and supper. The stronger 
infusion is recommended in cases where 


* M. Pblecio-Fftx&r would send plants of the 
Tea of Bogota to England, should any person be 
deehrott* to cultivate them. 
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sudorific® and cordials are prescribed. A 
third portion of water formed a tea still 
very pleasant, and possessing much of the 
peculiar taste and flavour of the leaves. 

The dried leaves reduced to a powdei 
are applied in the country where the plant 
is found, as a remedy for cold in the head, 
and which is used as snuff, and causes 
sneezing. 

By distilling three table spoonfuls of 
the leaves, in four pints of common wa- 
ter, above a pint of highly perfumed li- 
quor was obtained. The rest of the wa- 
ter being poured from the leaves was eva- 
porated ami left a solid substance, having 
a strong astringent taste, but no smell* 
Five daachms of the leaves being infused 
in alcohol, and the liquid evaporated, a 
blackish resinous substance was obtained, 
pungent and astringent, keeping its per- 
fume, burning with a bright flame, and 
when taken into the mouth, colouring the 
spittle green. 

TEA IN LOMBARDY. 

A memoir, says the Paris Moniteur, 
has been presented to the Institute of Mi- 
lan, on the introduction of the culture of 
tea into Lombardy. The author, howe- 
ver, considers the climate of the southern 
provinces of France as more fit for this 
kind of culture than Lombardy. It does 
not appear by any means impossible, says 
he, to naturalize in that country a plant 
which grows in the north of China, where 
the climate is little different from ours. 

NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The Agricultural State of the Kingdom, 
in February, March, and April, 1816* ; 
being the substance of the Replies to a 
circular letter, sent by the Board of Agri- 
culture to every part of the kingdom. 8vo. 
9s. bds. 

BIBLIOLOGY. 

A Catalogue of Books, with their sizes 
and prices : containing the books that 
have been published, and those altered in 
size or price, since the London Cata- 
logue of Books 1814, to September 1816. 
8vo. Is. 3d. 

DIVINITY. 

The Biblical Cycfop&dia $ or, Diction- 
ary of the Holy Scriptures t intended to 
facilitate an acquaintance with the in- 
spired writings. By William Jones, au- 
thor of the History of the Waldenses. In 
two large and closely printed volumes, 
and illustrated by maps and plates. 2 
Vuls. 8vo. 11. 16s. bds. ; and 21. 2s. ele- 
gantly bound. 

Faith and Works contrasted and recon- 
ciled, in six letters to a Christian Friend. 
Containing remarks on a late address, by 
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Doctor Chalmers (of Glasgow), and other 
sentiments as to the doctrine of Grace. 
Showing also that the influence of the 
Gospel extends to all the common transac- 
tions of life. 2s. 

Sermous on various subjects. By the 
late Richard Price, D.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 10s. 
fid. bds. * 

' MAGNETISM. 

The Magnetiser’s Magazine, and An- 
nals of Animal Magnetism. By Francis 
Corbaux. Published for subscribers only, 
and in monthly numbers, each contain- 
ing 112 pages, and six numbers to form 
one volume. 


Medical, Geographical, and Agricultu- 
ral Report of a Committee appointed by 
the Madras government to inquire into 
the causes of the Epidemic Fever, which 
prevailed in the provinces of Coimbatore, 
Madura, Diudigul, and Tinnivelly, during 
the years 1809, 1810, aud 1811, of 
which Dr. W. Ainsley was president, Mr. 
A. Smith, second member, and Dr. M. 
Christy, third member. Illustrated by a 
wap of the country where the Fever pre- 
vailed. 8vo, 6s. 6d. bds. 

An Essay upon the spontaneous Evolu- 
tion of the Foetus. By John Kelly. M.D. 
8vo. 3s. bds. 

Practical Illustrations of Typhus, and 
other febrile Diseases. By J. Armstrong, 
M.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, exhibiting a concise view of the 
latest and most important discoveries in 
Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy. No. 
48, price 3s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Transactions of the Geological Society, 
illustrated by a volume, containing nume- 
rous plates and maps, most of them co- 
loured. Vol. 3, 4to. 31. 13s. 6d. bds. 
novel. 

Strathallan, a Novel. By Miss Lefanu. 
In 4 vol. 12mo. 11. 4s. bds. 

PHYSICS. > 

Volume the First of Experimental 
Outlines, for a New Theory of Colours, 
Light, and Vision; with critical remarks 
dn Sir Isaac Newton’s Opinions, and some 
new experiments on Radiant Caloric. By 
Joseph Reade, M.D. Annual President of 
the Royal Physical, and Member of the 
Royal Medical Societies of Edinburgh, 
&€• &c, Vol. 1, flvo. 8s. bds. 

Nautical Astronomy by Night ; compre- 
hending practical directions for knowing 
and observing the principal fixed stars vi- 
sible in the Northern Hemisphere. To 
which is prefixed, a short account of the 
most interesting phenomena in the sci- 
ence of Astronomy. Tne whole illus- 
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trated by several engravings. Intended 
chiefly for the use of the Royal Navy, and 
calculated to render more familiar the 
knowledge of the stars, and the practice 
of observing by them. By William 
Edward Parry. Lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy. 4to. 10s. 6d. bds. 

POETRY. 

Emigration ; or, England and Paris s a 
Poem. 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

POLITICS. 

The Monarchy, according to the Char- 
ter. By the Viscount de Chateaubriand, 
Peer of France, &c. &c. Translated from 
the French. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History of Hartlepool. By Sir 
Cuthbert Sharp. With numerous decora- 
tions. Price 11. Is. 

Walks through London, including West- 
minster and the Borough of Southwark, 
with the surroundi ug Suburbs; describ- 
ing every thing worthy of observation in 
the public buildiugs, places of entertain- 
ment, exhibitions, commercial and lite- 
rary institutions, &c. down to the present 
period, and forming a complete Guide to 
the British Metropolis. By David Hugh-, 
son, L.L.D. Conditions : I. This work 
will be comprised in twelve monthly 
imbibers, and may be bound together or 
in two volumes. II. Each number will 
contain eight highly-finished engravings 
on copper, and two or more on wood, and 
thirty-six pages of letter-press, elegantly 
printed in foolscap octavo, price 2s. fid. 
or in demy octavo, with proof impres- 
sions of the plates, price 4s. a number. 

Picturesque Delineations of the Southern 
Coast of England. Engraved by W. B. 
Cooke and G. Cooke. Imperial paper 18s. 
royal paper 12s* fid. Part 7. Contents : 
Netley Abbey, drawn by W. Westall, 
A.R.A. — Plymouth Dock, by J. M. W. 
Turner, It.A. — Bonchurch, by Joshua 
Christall. — Shakspeare Cliff, by.S. Owen. 
Beach of Ventnor, by P. Dewint, 

TRADES. 

The Dyer’s Guide; being an introduc- 
tion to the art of dying linen, cotton, 
silk, wool, silk and muslin dresses, fur- 
niture, &c. &c. With directions for ca- 
lendaring, glazing, and framing the va- 
rious species ; with an appendix of ob- 
servations, chemical and explanatory, es- 
sential to the proper and scientific know- 
ledge of the art, according to modern 
practice. By Thomas Packer Dyer. I2mo. 
4s. 6d. bds. 

The Experienced Batcher; showing 
the respectability and usefulness of hia 
calling, the religious considerations aris- 
ing from it, the laws relating to it, and 
various profitable suggestions for the 
rightly carrying of it on : designed nos 
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only for the use of Butchers, but also for 
families, and readers in general. With 
seven plates. 12mo. 6s. bds. 

TRAVELS. 

Sketches of India ; or, Observations 
descriptive of the Scenery, &c. in Bengal. 
Written in India in the years, 181 1-12-13 
and 1814. Together with notes on the 
Cape of Good Hope, and St. Helena, 
written at those places in February, 
March, and April, 1815. 

Travels in Brazil, from Pernambuco to 
Seara «$ beside occasional excursions. 
Also a voyage to Maranam. The whole 
exhibiting a picture of the state of society, 
during a residence of six years in that 
country. By Henry Koster. Illustrated 
by plates of costume. 4to. 21. 10s. bds. 

IN THE PRESS. 

To be published by subscription, in 
8vo. 12s. boards. Sermons on the Para- 
bles. By the Rev. W. M. Trinder. 

A new Grammar of the French lan- 
guage, on a plan perfectly original, in- 
tended for the use of those who wish to 
acquire a speedy and grammatical know- 
ledge of modern French ; interspersed 
with ingenious exercises and examples, 
illustrative of the peculiar construction 
and idiom of the language : the whole 
calculated to facilitate the acquirement 
of grammatical knowledge, without the 
unnecessary fatigue and perplexity of the 
old system. By Charles Peter Whitaker, 
formerly of the University of Gottingen, 
professor of languages. 

The Lives of Dr. Edward Pocock, the 
celebrated orientalist, by Dr. Twells — of 
Dr. Zachary Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, 
and of Dr. Thomas Newtou, Bishop of 
Bristol, by themselves — and of ttye Rev. 
Philip Skelton, by Mr. Burdy. In 2 vol. 
8vo. with a complete Iudex, &c. The 
various and important information con- 
tained in these Lives, respecting the ec- 
clesiastical and civil history of the times, 
and the many interesting anecdotes of 
eminent contemporaries, no where else to 
be found/suggested to the Editor that it 
woukl be highly acceptable to print the 
lives in this form, detached from the 
works, many of which are uow difficult 
to i>e procured. 

W. H. Yate, Esq. will soon publish, in 
two octavo volumes, Free Suggestions 
and Reflections submitted to the Legisla- 
ture of the United Kingdom. 

The^Hev. R. Warner, of Bath, will 
soon publish. Sermons for every Sunday 
in the year, including Christinas Day and 
Good Friday. 

Dr. Badbam is preparing for the press, 
an Itinerary from Rome to Athens, by 
the route of Bruudusdum, the Ionian 
Islands, and Albania, with classical re- 
collections of the various sites that occur 
in the journey. 

Asiatic Journ.— No. XI. 


The hon. and rev. Samuel Burdy, au- 
thor of the life of Skelton, is preparing a 
compendium of the History of Ireland. 

S. T. Coleridge, Esq. ha9 in the press, 
the Statesman’s Manual, or the Bible the 
best Guide to Political Skill and Fore- 
sight. 

Mr. D’ Israeli is printing a third volume 
of the Curiosities of Literature. He has 
also nearly ready for the press, a History 
of Men of Genius, being his essay on the 
literary character considerably enlarged. 

Lord Byron has completed a second 
part of Childe Harold, which will appear 
with all convenient speed. 

Mr. Ryan has in the press, a Treatise 
ou Mining and Ventiliation, embracing 
the subject of the coal stratification of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

The Rev. W. Wilson, master of St. 
Bee’s School, is preparing for publication. 
Collectanea Tfteologica, or the Student’s 
Manual of Divinity, containing several 
Latin tracts. 

The Rev. W. Ettrick has in the press, 
in an octavo volume, the Season and 
Time, or an explanation of the prophecies 
that, relate to the two jieriods of Daniel, 
subsequent to the 1260 years now recently 
expired. 

Poems by the late Edward Rush ton, 
of Liverpool, are preparing for the 
press. 

Memorandums of a Residence in France 
in the winter of 1615-16, including re- 
marks on society and manners, and no- 
tices of some works of art not hitherto 
described, will soon appear, in an octavo 
volume. 

Mr. Henry Neele, of Kentish town, will 
soon publish a volume of odes and other 
poems. 

Miss D. P. Campbell, a resident in one 
of the northernmost isles of Scotland, 
will speedily publish (by subscription, 
10s. 6d.) an octavo volume of poems, 
toward the support of a distressed mo- 
ther, and a younger brother and sis- 
ter. 

Mr. Maurice Evans, Army and Navy 
Agent, proposes to publish, in an oc- 
tavo volume, the A£gis of England ; 
being a collection of addresses, in which 
have been communicated the thanks of 
Parliament to officers of the navy and 
army, with notes biographical and mili- 
tary. 

A new edition is printing of Whitby on 
the five points in dispute between Calvi- 
nists and Armenians, in which the He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin quotations are 
translated. 

Miss Holcroft’s novel. Fortitude and 
Frailty, is in the press, ami will appear 
in the course of the ensuing season. Also, 
Purity of Heart; or, the Antieat Cos- 
tume, a Tale: in one volume, addressed 
to the author of Gkuarvon, by an <4d 
wife of twenty years. 

Vol/ II. 3 U 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


CHINA. 

Rome , Sept. 4.— A journal published 
here contains the following extract of a 
letter from the province of Su Tcheu, in 
China, dated the 25th Sept. 1815 : — 

“ Religion is preached in China by 
missionaries of different bodies and diffe- 
rent nations ; the chief of the French 
missions in the proviuce of Su Tcheu, 
where I am at present, has made, within 
some months, thirty native priests and 
lour European. Not long ago, persecu- 
tion deprived us of the Vicar Apostolic, 
sacrificed to the rage of the governor of 
this province, an enemy equally to the 
European and Christian name. The bishop 
• coadjutor has been compelled to fly, and 
I believe has taken refuge in Tonquin. 


Three native priests, and- ^-number of 
the faithful of both sexes, have finished 
their mortal career by a glorious martyr- 
dom. Thes is still, in almost all the 
prisons, a" numerous body of generous 
confesses, who suffer for the cause ; and 
I, who have not yet merited the grace of 
shedding my blood, am charged with the 
spiritual and temporal cares of this mis- 
sion, which, before the persecution, num- 
bered 60,000 Christians. 

(Signed) J. E. Escodeca Boissonade, 
Missionary Bishop . 

The above relates to those troubles of the 
Chinese Christians of which some ac- 
count was given in the Asiatic Journal for 
August last, page 162. 


INDIA MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


! . BOMBAY. 

General Orders. Bombay Castle, 3 d 
Feb » 1816. — The Right Honorable the 
Governor in Council, is pleased to permit 
Ensign Jopp to resume his situation in 
the Department of the revenue surveyor. 

Under this arrangement, Lieut. Dash- 
wood the junior of the two officers tem- 
porarily attached to that Department 
under date the Cth October 1814, has 
been removed. 

The right Honorable the Governor in 
Council is pleased to appoint Major James 
Leighton of the battalion of Artillery to 
the situation of commissary of stores at 
the presidency, in succession to Lieut- 
Col. William Smith deceased. 

Bombay Castle , 6th Feb. 1816. 

The following promotions are ordered 
to take place in succession to Lieut. Col. 
Smith deceased. 

Battalion of Artillery . — Major Henry 
Hcssman to be Lieut. Col. Brevet Major, 
and Capt. James Leighton to bq Major. 
Capt. Lieut. S. R. Strover to be Capt. of a 
Company, Lieut. Julius G. Griffith to be 
Capt. Lieutenant ; Lieut. Fireworker W. 
H. Rochforttobe Lieutenant ; and acting 
Lieutenant Fireworker G. R. Lyons to be 
Lieutenant Fireworker, in succession to 
Lieut. Colonel Smith, deceased. — Date of 
rank 2d Feb. 1816. 

His excellency Sir Miles Nightingall, 
Knight Commander of the most Hon. 
Military order of the Bath, appointed by 
the Honorable the Court of Directors to 
the command of the Honorable Company’s 
Forces serving under the presidency of 
* Bombay, havin| landed this day from the 
Honorable Company's vessel theNearchus 
and been swbfb in as Commander in 


Chief and second of Council of Bombay, 
the Right Houorable the Governor in 
Council orders and directs that all officers 
and soldiers on the establishment of Bom- 
bay obey Lieutenant General Sir Miles 
Nightingall and that all returns be made 
to him as Commander in Chief accord- 
ingly. 

Lieutenant Gen. Sir Miles Nightingall 
is to take his seat as President of the 
Military Board in virtue of his appoint- 
ment of Commander in Chief. 

Bombay Castle, 7th Feb . 1816. 

The Right Houorable the Governor in 
Council is pleased to appoint Capt. Charl- 
ton Tucker of Mis Majesty’s 24th Regi- 
ment of Light Dragoons, to be Aid-de- 
Camp and to act ns Military Secretary to 
His Excellency Lieutenant General Sir 
Miles Nightingall, K. C. B. until further 
orders. — Date of appointment 6th Feb. 
1816. 

General Orders , Bombay Castle, 22rf 
May 1816, by the right hon. the Governor 
in Council .— Major James Leighton of the 
battalion of artillery, and commissary of 
stores* at the presidency, is allowed a fur- 
lough to sea on sick certificate, for a 
period of six months from the date of his 
embarkation. 

Major General Browne, appointed on 
the staff of his Majesty's forced in In- 
dia, having arrived at this Presidency on 
his way to Fort St. George, to which 
Presidency he is posted, and there being 
no immediate opportunity of his proceed- 
ing to Madras, the right hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council is pleased to avail him* 
self of the services of the Major General 
during his detention at Bombay, or until 
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the orders are received from Fort St. 
George for his final destination. 

The following appointment is ordered 
to take place in the commissary of stores 
department : — 

Serjeant Augustus Frazer, of the bat- 
talion of artillery, to be conductor of 
stores, vice Warburton discharged. — Date 
of appointment, 2d April 1816. 

The right lion, the Governor in Coun- 
cil has the satisfaction of announcing to 
the army, the resolution of thehon. the 
Court of Directors, contained in their 
general letter to the supreme government 
in the military department, dated 23d 
August, 1815, granting the brevet com- 
mission of captains to all lieutenants in 
the service of the Hon. Company who 
have not obtained that rank (viz. the rank 
of captain) after fifteen years service. 

Thehon. the Court of Directors, hav- 
ing calculated the period of service from 
the year of appointment as cadet inclu- 
sively, the right hon. the Governor in 
Council, guided by this principle and by 
precedents in former cases of a similar 
nature, is pleased to determine that the 
present brevet shall include the lieutenants 
appointed cadets of the season 1801, to- 
gether with all of a longer standing and 
shall have effect from the 8th January 
1816, as follows. 

List of Officers of the Hon. Company's 
Service , on the Bombay Establishment , 
promoted to the Brevet Rank Cap- 
tain y in the East- Indies only , under 
the operation of the foregoing Regula- 
tions. 

Sea* of Date tf 

Ajapt. No Name v. Corps. Ituiik. 

1799 1 Thomas Pierce, 3d Itg. 3 Jan. 
Do. 2 Peter Fearon, 3d do. do. 

1800 3 Joseph Brown, 1st do. do. 
Do. 4 John Morrin, 1st do. do. 
Do. 5 J. H. Dunstervilte, 1st do. do. 
Do. 6 John Barton, 4th do. do. 
Do. 7 James Gibbon, 3d do. do. 
Do. 8 William Perkins, 1st do. do. 
Do. 9 Godwin P.Stevvyrd, 2d do. do. 
Do. 10 Gebrge Tweedy, 4th do. do. 
Do. 11 Daniel H. Bel lasis, 2d do. do. 
Do. 12 Conally M. Lecky, 5th do. do. 
Do, 13 Robert Barnwell, f»tli do. do. 
Do. 14 John Carter, 3d do. \lo. 
Do. 15 Charles Grey, 2d do. do. 
Do. 16 Philip W. Pedlar, 9th do. do. 
Dp. 17 William Gordon, 6th do. do. 
Do. 18 Richard Thomas, 2d do. do. 
Do. 19 George T. Gordon, 5th do. do. 
Do. 20 Andrew Anderson, 9th do. do. 
Do. 21 James Elder, Eu. Rg. do. 
Do. 22 Thos. C. Graveuor, 4th do. do.. 
Do. 23 Geo. A. Knight, 4thdo. do. 
Do. 24 William Kendall, 9th do. do. 
Do. 25 John D. Crosier, 2d do. do. 
Do. 26 Geo. L. Gilchrist, Eu. Rg. do. 
Do. 27 Thomas Daubney, 1st do. do.‘ 
Do. 28 James W. Graham, 6th do. do. 


Soa. of D ttr of 

A opt. No. Names. Corps. Rank. 

1800 29 James McMurdo, 7thRg.8Jan. 
Do. 30 James Livingston, 9th do. do. 

Po. 31 Fred. Sollieux, 3d do. do. 

Do. 32 Charles B. James, 2d do. do. 

Do. 33 George Cballon, 3d do. do. 

1797 34 John Hawkins, Engi. do. 

The hon. the Court of Directors hav- 
ing, in then’ letter above alluded to, di- 
rected that it may be distinctly intimated 
that the brevet commissions now granted, 
shall not give any claim to increased al- 
lowances of any description whatever, 
the right hon. the Governor in Couucit 
considers it proper to notify their orders, 
on this point, for the information of the 
officers concerned. 

By order *of the right hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council, 

J. Parish, Sec. to Gov. 

General Orders. Bombay Castle , 18 th 
April , 1816, by the right hon . the Go- 
vernor in Council . — The right hon. the 
Governor in Council, having been pleased 
to approve of the plan for a Military Fund, 
which has recently been circulated to the 
different corps of the army Itelonging to 
the Presidency of Bombay, authorises the 
establishment of a military fund upon the 
principles therein detailed, and the no- 
mination of eleven directors, elected by 
tl*e subscribers, subject to the approval 
of the hon. the Court of Directors, and 
to such future modifications as circum- 
stances may render expedient. 

2d. In order to facilitate the monthly 
collections of the subscriptions towards 
the military fund, the right hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council directs that the follow- 
ing system shall he adopted from and after 
the 1st of May next. 

First . — Monthly lists of the subscribers 
to the institution, also of all casualties 
by death, promotion, or new subscrip- 
tion, shall be furnished by the secretary 
and accountant to the milnaiy paymaster 
general, and by him to the sub-paymaster 
tor their guidance. Similar lists to he 
furnished to the military auditor-general. 

Secondly, — Stoppages, according to the 
subjoined Table \, shall be made from 
all monthly abstracts, which include the 
regimental allowances of au officer or offi- 
cers, subscribing to the fund, io which 
abstracts shall be inserted, after the total 
of the abstract, a head in the following 
form, “ deduct subscription to the mili- 
tary fund by the commissioned officers, 
included in the abstract,” and the ba- 
lance ouly, after deducting such subscrip- 
tions, shall be discharged. 

Thirdly *— Each paymaster, after hav- 
ing compiled his monthly payment, shall 
transmit to the secretary and accountant 
of the institution, a detailed account of 
deductions from his disbursements for 
such month, ou account of the military 

3 U 2 
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fluid, accompanied by a bill at sight ou 
the paymaster-general, dated on the 1st 
of the month, in which the amount shall 
haVc been received, and bearing interest 
from that period. The total of abstract 
must of necessity be charged in the dis- 
bursements of paymasters, but the deduc- 
tions for subscriptions to the military 
fund, will be adjusted in their account 
current, as payments to the military pay- 
master-general, on account of that fuud, 
and their indents for cash will be regulat- 
ed accordingly. The subscribers* dona- 
tion is to be paid by field officers, in one 
payment within six months from the 1st 
of May next, and by all other ranks in 
twelve equal monthly instalments, com- 
mencing from the same period ; — the 
stoppages on account of donation are to 
by made from the abstracts in the same 
manner, as is directed for the monthly 
subscription, and according to the pro- 
portions detailed in Table B. — The first 
stoppages Shall be made from the abstract 
for pay for May, and arrears for April 
1816. 

3d. Subordinate paymasters are held 
responsible for crediting the full amount 
of stoppage, according to the numbers 
and description of subscribers within their 
range, to payments, and the military au- 
ditor general is directed to retrench the 
amount of any deficiency of such credit 
by stoppage, as shall appear upon re- 
ferences to the monthly lists furnished by 
the secretary. 

Table A . — Statement of Stoppage ? on 
account of Subscription to the Mili- 
tary Fund , to be made from all month- 
ly Abstracts , which include the Regi- 
mental Allowances of an Officer or 
Officers, subscribing to the Institution. 


In India. In England . 

R. Q. It R. Q. R . 
Col. or lieut.-col. com.43 0 00 10 0 00 

Lieutenant colonels... 23 0 00 8 0 00 

Majors 18 2 00 6 0 00 

Captains... 11.1 00 4 0 00 

Captain lieutenants.. . 9 0 00 2 0 00 

Lieutenants 6 2 00 2 0 00 

Ensigns 5 0 60 1 2 60 


Table B.— Statement of Monthly Stop- 
page on account of Subscribers* Dona- 
tion , to the Military Fund in India . 
Cols, or lieut. -cols, 
com., in one * 


payment on or Vnmarfied , 
before tire 1st n. Q. R. 

Nov. next 1273 0 00 

Lieuf.-coL do. do: 695 0 00 
Majors do. do. .. . 550 0 00 
Captains, In twelve 
monthly instal- 
ments.^ 27 3 00 

Capt. lieut*. do* do. 22 3 00 
Lieutenants do. do. 16 2 66 
Ensigns do. do..,, 13 0 €6 


Married. 
R. Q. H. 
1698 0 00 
926 0 00 
734 0 00 


37 0 00 
30 1 33 
22 1 00 
17 2 33 


Statement of the amount of Subscribers * 
Donation to be paid by Subscribers Us 
England . 


Cols, or lieut.-col*. 
com., m one pay- r. q, r. 

ment .....300 0 00 

Lieut. -colonels...*. 240 0 00 

Majors 180 0 00 

Captains ..v 120 0 00 

Capt.-lieutenants. .. 60 0 00 

Lieutenants 60 0 00 

Ensigns 45 0 00 


Married* 
n. Q . J». 
400 0 00 
320 0 00 
240 O 00 
160 0 00 
80 0 00 
80 0 00 
60 0 00 


Bombay Castle , 29 th April 1816. 


The right hon. the Governor in Council 
is pleased to appoint Assistant Surgeon 
James McAdam to the charge of the me- 
dical duties of the residency at Cutcb, 
and establishment at Anjar. 


Bombay Castle, 2%d April 1816. 

The right hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil is pleased to appoint Lieutenant George 
Wilson, of the 2d battalion of the 1st re- 
giment of Native Iufantry, to the com- 
mand of the residency guard at Booj. 

By order of the right hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council. 


J. Farish, Sec, to Gov, 


Bombay Castle, 24 th April , 1816.— 
By the Right Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil .— The Bight Hon. the Governor in 
Council, is pleased to appoint Captain 
M‘Iutosb, of the battalion of artilleiy, to 
act as Deputy Commissary of Stores at 
the Presidency, in the absence of Captain 
Strover in the Decan. 

Bombay Castle, 25th April, 1816. — 
The Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council, is pleased to publish for general 
information, the following— 

Extract of a letter from the Honourable 
the Court of Directors, in the Military 
Department, dated the 20th Septem- 
ber, 1815. 

Par. 2. Wc have permitted the follow- 
ing officers to retire from the service ; viz. 
Major W. Burke from the 1st. March 
1815; Lieut James Trash, 26th April ; 
Surgeon W. A. Davis, 24th Oct. 1814 ; 
and we have allowed Mr. Archibald Grant, 
a conductor of ordnance to retire on a. 
pension. 

3. We have appointed Mr. Dandeson 
Coates Bell, to be an Assistant Surgeon 
on your establishment. 

5. We have permitted Lieut. Alexander 
Manson to remain till the first ship! of 
next season. 

Bombay Castle, 29th April,— Lieut*- 
Colonel Robert Barclay, commanding 
therlst battalion 8th regt, Native Infan- 
try, is allowed a furlough to sea, on sick 
certificate, for a period of six months 
from the date of his embarkation. 
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The furlough to sea ou sick certificate, 
granted to Lieutenant James Iredell, of 
the 1st battalion 8th regiment Native In- 
fantry, by the government order of the 
27tli of September last, is extended to the 
6th of June next. 

Bombay Castle , 30ffi April, 1816.— 
The furlough to the Cape of Good Hope, 
granted to Assistant Surgeon Wm. Hoi), 
on the 14th of August last, is extended to 
the 23d of June next. 

Bombay Castle , 1st May 1816,— Lieut. 
W. H- Poole, Assistant in the Quarter 
Master-General’s Department at Fort St. 
George, having produced the prescribed 
Medical Certificate, has the permission of 
the Bight Honourable the Governor in 
Council, to proceed to sea, and eveutually 
to Europe, for the recovery of his health. 

In succession to the officers whose re- 
tirement from the service is announced in 
the second paragraph of the Honourable 
Court’s letter of the 20tli of September 
last, the following alterations and promo- 
tions are ordered to take place in the 
corps to which they bear reference, and 
the Commissions of the officers promoted, 
by the retirement of Major Burke, are to 
bear date as follows : 

Eighth Regiment Native Infantry . 

Date of Rauk. 

Major J. F. Dyson, 2d March 1815. 

Capt. Edward Joues, deceased do. do. do. 
Capt. Lieut. E. Pearson, .... do. do. do. 
Lieut. H. L. Anthony, do. do. do. 

//. C. Regiment European Infantry , — 
Lieut. Richard 0. Meriton, to be Lieut, 
vice Trash, retired from the service ; date 
of rank, 27th April, 1815. Ensign G. 
Ronsdon, to be Lieutenant, vice Steel 
deceased ; date of rank, 18th Feb. 1816. 

Authentic information having been re- 
ceived of the death of Lieut. Evans, of the 
4tli regt. Native Infantry, on the 18th of 
June last, the following promotion is or- 
dered to take place in that corps : — 

Fourth Regiment Native Infantry . — 
Ensign Archibald Frazer, to be Lieut, vice 
Evans deceased; date of rank, l ( Jtli 
June, 1815. 

The Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council, is pleased to appoint Captain 
M‘lntosh, the Acting Deputy of Commis- 
sary Stores at the Presidency, to the situ- 
ation of Agent for the manufacture of 
Gun-Carriages, vice Hogarth, deceased, 
and Capt. -Lieut. Julius Griffith to act as 
Commissary of Stores, in the Deckan, 
until further orders. 

Captain Strover, the Acting Commis- 
sary of Stores in the Deckan, is directed 
to repair to the Presidency, to resume 
charge of bis appointment of Deputy 
Commissary of Stores. 

By order of the Right Honourable the 
Governor in Council, 

J* Parish, Sec. to Govt. 


May 4.— In obedience to the orders of 
the right Hon. the Commander-m-Chief u» 
India, as recently communicated to Lieut. 
General Sir Thomas Hislop, his Excellen- 
cy is pleased to publish for general infor- 
mation and guidance, that on the future 
trial of officers of the Honourable Com- 
pany's service, holding brevet’s commis- 
sions in his Majesty ’fl army, reference 
shall be had to the Annual Mutiny Act 
(and not the act of 27th George II). The 
Commander iu Chief fa pleased to direct 
the same to be observed and practised by 
all courts martial on the trial of officers 
of the Honourable Compands service, 
holding his Majesty’s brevet commission. 

COURT MARTIAL. 

Extracts from the proceedings of an 
European General Court-martial assem- 
bled at Secrole, Benares, on Monday* 
the 12th day of February, 1816, by order 
and in virtue of a warrant under the 
hand and seal of the right hon, the Earl 
of Moira, K. G. commander-in-chief of 
all the forces in India, for the trial of 
Brevet Col. and Lieut.-Col, Francis Rut- 
ledge, of the 3d regiment of native in- 
fantry, and all such persons as may be 
brought before it, and continued by suc- 
cessive adjournments until the 26th day 
of February, 1816. 

President, Col. Hardy man, his M«ges- 
ty’s 17th regiment of foot.— Deputy judge 
advocate-general, Capt. Tickell, 8th re- 
merit of native infantry, and deputy judge 
advocate-general at Dinapore. 

Charges. — Col. Francis Rutledge, 1st 
battalion 3d native regiment, placed un- 
der arrest on the following charges : — 

Disobedience of orders. — 1st. In hav- 
ing up to the month of November, 1815* 
withheld from the men under his com- 
mand, the annual half-mounting due to 
them for the years 1813, 1814, 1815. 

2d. In not having paid to men drafted 
from the 1st battalion 3d native regiment 
into the new corps 1 , the stoppages made 
from them on account of half-mounting 
then not having been delivered out. 

Scandalous conduct , unworthy of an 
officer ami a gentleman . — 1st. In em- 
bezzling a portjou of the money stop ped 
for the regimental purpose of half-mount- 
ing from the men so drafted from the 1st 
battalion M native regiment into new 
corps. 

2d. In having up to the month of No- 
vember, 1815, embezzled the sums of 
mouey stopped for the regimental purpose 
of half-mounting to the soldiers under 
his command, for the years 1813, 1814, 
1815. 

By order of the right hon. thecom- 
mander-in-ebief, , 

(Signed) G. H. Fagan, Adj. Gen. 
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Additional charge. — For scandalous 
conduct, unworthy of an officer and a 
gentleman In having, up to the month 
of January, 1816, embezzled the sums 
of money stopped from certain men of 
the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th companies, 
1st battalion 3d native regiment, for the 
regimental purpose of half-mounting for 
the yeas 1809 ; the said men on the 1st 
of January, 1810, not having received 
half-mounting for the year 1 809, or any 
sum in lieu thereof. 

By order of the right hon. the cora- 
mauder-in-chief. 

(Signed) G. H. Fagan, Adj. -Gen. 

Finding and Sentence . — The court, 
having duly weighed and considered the 
evidence in support of the prosecution, 
and what the prisoner Brevet Colonel and 
Lieut.-Col. Francis Rutledge has urged in 
his defence, and the testimony adduced 
inhi8 exculpation, are of opinion, that 
he is guilty pf the whole pf the first 
charge. 

The court are of opinion that he is 
guilty of the whole of the second charge, 
excepting inasmuch as it states him to 
have been guilty of “ scandalous con- 
duct,” and of so much they do there- 
fore acquit liim. 

With respect to the additional charge, 
the court, with reference to what has 
been recorded on their proceedings, arc 
of opinion that they were not warranted 
by the annual mutiny act in taking cogni- 
zance of the same. 

The court, therefore, having found the 
prisoner guilty of the whole of the two 
charges exhibited against him, with the 
exception of “ scandalous conduct,” and 
which are in breach of the articles of war, 
do adjudge him, the said Brevet Col. and 
Lieut. -Col. Francis Rutledge, to he dis- 
missed the service, and further to forfeit 
the arrears due to him cn account of his 
pay, so far as may be sufficient to make 
good the deficiency occasioned by the em- 
bezzlement. found, amounting to about 
the sum of sonaut rupees nine thousand 
five hundred. 

K F. Hardyman, Col. and 
1. H. M. 17tli foot, and Pres. 

(Signed) Samuel Tickell, 
Capt. 8th regt. N. I. deputy judge ad- 
vocate-gen. at Dinapore and Chunar, 
conducting thj trial. 

(Signed) Moira. 

A true extract. C. J. Doyle, Mil. Sec. 

The essential quality of the procedures 
into which Colonel Rutledge has suffered 
himself to be betrayed is decisively exhi- 
bited by the ouiuion pronounced. The 
justly measured sentence of the court 
will be a sufficient Judication that no ex- 
cuse of accidental interruptions can be 


admitted for withholding from the sol- 
dier that which is his due, and that no 
plea will be heard which shall endeavour 
to represent as a legitimate perquisite 
gains drawn by a commanding officer 
from the men of his battalion, to the 
evident injury of those whom it is his 
special duty to protect. 

Believing that no instance of the sort 
has before occurred in this service, and 
certain that the preseift example prevents 
the possibility of its happening hereafter, 
the commander-in-chief is glad that he 
can allow himself to yield to a solicitation 
which the court has made for lenity on 
the ground of Colonel Rutledge’s length 
of service. The commandcr-in-chief 
therefore remits the penalty of dismissal 
from the service of the Honourable Com- 
pany, but directs that Colonel Rutledge 
be removed from the command of the 
battalion until Major-Gen. J. S. Wood 
shall certify, that every just pecuniary 
claim of the battalion on Colonel Rut- 
ledge lias been satisfied. 

The conduct of the officers command- 
ing companies, and of the adjutant, in 
suffering the irregularities to proceed 
without interference, calls for remark. 
The former as intrusted with the in- 
terests of the men composing their com- 
panies ; the latter as called upon by his 
station to advert to every thing which 
might affect the satisfaction of the sol- 
diers, ought tq have applied to Colonel 
Rutledge, and in the event of his not 
making the due arrangements, should 
have appealed to the commander-in-chief. 

This order to he particularly read by 
the adjutant or inspector of battalions to 
every corps on the Bengal estalishment. 

By command, 

C. J. Doyle, Mil. Sec. 

CAMPAIGN IN NIPAL. 

Brigade Orders hy Brigadier Kelly , 
camp near Hurreehurpoor , 8 th March , 
1816.— The Brigadier cannot permit any 
part of his brigade to separate without re- 
questing the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men of the brigade at large, 
to accept his warmest thanks for their 
exemplary and soldier-like conduct, du- 
ing this short campaign, which has com- 
pelled the Rajah of Nipal to submit to 
the terms of the British government. 

In the affair of the 1st, the force seut 
to take possession of the point for the 
commencement of operations was as 
equally proportioned to the battalions of 
the brigade as possible, and afforded each 
a brilliant opportunity of maintaining the 
long established character of their re- 
spective corps ; and to the Chumparun 
light infantry, it has afforded an oppor- 
tunity of confirming to their officers, and 
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to the army, that although they may be It is not, however, the conduct of any 
equalled, they cannot be surpassed in per- particular day that calls the attention of 
sonal conduct. They have made a bril- the Brigadier ; he looks back to the march 
liant commencement to establish their , throughout, where obstacles, to appear* 
character, and Hurreehurpoor Hill will ance totally insurmountable, have yteld- 
be long remembered with pride by the ed to the zeal, energy, and exertion of 
corps. # „ the troops. 
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The Bight Honourable the Governor, in 
Council, is pleased to publish for general 
information, the following Bill, intituled 
an act to make further Regulations for the 
Registry of Ships built in India, which 
received the royal assent on the 28 th of 
June last. 

A Bill , intituled an Act to make further 

Regulations for the Registry of Ships 

built in India. 

Whereas an Act passed in the twenty - 
sixth year of the reign of his present 
Majesty, intituled an Act for the further 
Increase and Encouragement of Shipping 
and Navigation : and whereas another 
Act passed in the twenty- seventh year of 
the reign of his present Majesty intituled 
an Act to enforce and render more effec- 
tual several Acts passed in the twelfth 
year of the reign of King Charles the 
second, and other Acts, made for the 
increase and Encouragement of Shipping 
and Navigation : and whereas another 
Act passed in the thirty-fourth year of 
the reign of his present Majesty, intituled 
an Act for the further encouragement of 
British Mariners, and for other purposes 
therein mentioned : and whereas it is ne- 
cessary to make further provisions for the 
execution of the provisions of the said 
Act, in the territories tinder the govern- 
ment of the East India Company, and 
other territories belonging to his Majesty, 
within the limits of the charter of the 
said Compauy ; be itr therefore enacted by 
the King's most excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
lords spiritual and temporal, and com- 
mons, in this present parliament assem- 
bled, and by the authority of the same. 
That from and after the passing of this 
act it shall be lawful for any collector of 
duiies payable at any Port to the Kast- 
India Company, or other person of the 
rank in the said Company’s service of se- 
nior merchant, or of six years standing 
in the sendee, being respectively appoint- 
ed to act in the execution of this act by 
any of the governments of the said East 
India Company in India, in any ports in 
which there shall be no collector and 
comptroller of his Mitfesty’s revenue of 
customs, to register, and grant certifi- 
cates of the registry of all ships and 


vessels built in any territories, countries, 
islands or places, under the government 
of the East India Company, or belonging 
to his Majesty, within the limits of the 
charter of the said Company, and belong- 
ing to such ports respectively, which are 
by the provisions of the saio recited act, 
or any of them, required and entitled to 
be registered ; and all such officers and 
persons respectively are hereby authorized 
and required to do every act, matter, and 
thing, in relation to such registers and 
certificates, and as to all transfers of pro- 
perty of such ships and vessels, and all 
other British registered ships, in the said 
acts required to be done by any officers 
respectively of his Majesty’s revenue of 
customs in Great Britain ; and the said 
governments of the East India Company, 
and all governors and lieutenant-governors 
of any territories, islands, and places, 
belonging to his Majesty, within the li- 
mits of the charter of the said Company, 
are hereby authorized and empowered to 
do all acts, matters, and things, and make 
all such orders in relation to the registry 
of any such ships or vessels, and as to 
the periods within which ships built be- 
fore the passing of this act may be regis- 
tered, and the ports at which any such 
ships or vessels may be registered, and as 
to all matters and things relatiug thereto, 
and to any transfers of property in any 
such ships or vessels, as any commission- 
ers of his Majesty’s customs, are by the 
said acts or any of them authorized or 
empowered to do in relation to ships aud 
vessels built before or after the passing of 
the said act of the twenty-sixth year 
aforesaid ; and all powers anil authorities 
given in the said acts to the commission- 
ers of his Majesty’s customs, or any offi- 
cers of the revenue of customs in Great 
Britain respectively, in relation to the re- 
gistering of ships and vessels, as to auy 
act, matter, or thing, relating thereto, 
or as to any penalties or forfeitures, or 
the application hereof, and as to the seiz- 
ing of any ships or vessels as forfeited 
under the said acts for want of certificate* 
of registry, shall be used, exercised, ap- 
plied, enforced, and put in execution, in 
relation to all ships and vessels built in 
any territories, countries, islands or 
places, under the government of the said 
East India Company, or belonging to his 
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Majesty within the limits of the charter 
«f the mid <lompany, either before or 
after the passing of this act, and required 
end entitled to be registered under the 
Jkrovishmt of the said recited acts, as 
l faUy and effectually as if the same were 
repeated and re-enacted in this act ; and 
nil such ships and vessels shall, when so 
registered, be deemed and taken to he 
British built ships, registered under the 
said recited acts, and entitled to all the 
privileges and advantages of ships built 
ip the United Kingdom, and registered 
fcs such ; except as in this act herein- 
after excepted. , 

And whereas it is necessary to give 
sufficient time for the registry of ships 
and vessels, be it therefore enacted, that 
no such ship or vessel, carrying on trade 
between India and the United Kingdom, 
or within the limits of the charter of the 
feaid East-Iiidia Company as aforesaid, 
Shall become forfeited, or subjected to 
Seizure as forfeited, for want of a certifi- 
cate of registry, until after the first day 
of July 1816, unless such ship or vessel 
shall after the first day of January one 
thousand eight hundred and sixteen, and 
before the said first day of July, have re- 
turned to the port or place to which she 
Shall belong, aud afterwards departed 
from such port without being duly re- 
gistered under the provisions of the said 
recited acts. 

Provided always, and be it further 
enacted, that nothing in this Act or in 
the said recited acts or in auy other acts 
contained, shall sul^eet any Ship or Ves- 
sel, built or to be built within the limits 
of the Charter of the said Company, 
which shall not be of the burthen of 
three hundred and fifty tons $ or any 
Ship or Vessel built within the limits ot 
the Charter of the said Company, now 
the property of any of his Majesty's sub- 
jects within the limits aforesaid, and 
employed in trade as heretofore solely 
within the said limits, including the Cape 
of Good Hope; or any Ship or Vessel 
which now is or at any time before the 
first day of January, in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixteen shall be 
building within the limits aforesaid, on 
account of any of his Majesty's suiyects 
within the said limits, and shall be em- 
ployed in trade solely within the said 
limits, including the said Cape of Good 
Hope, to auy Penalty, Forfeiture, Disabi- 
lity, or linpedigient by reason of such 
Ship or Vessel not being registered, and 
not being British-built, or to affect the 
property pr any transfer of property in 
hoy such Ship or Vessel as aforesaid 
which shall not be registered. 

Provided always, and be it further 
enacted,' that m Ships or Vessels, built 
in any countries, territories, ports, or 
traces under the government of the East 


India Company, or belonging to hie 
Majesty within the limits of the chatter 
of the said Company, and registered 
under the authority of this act as British- 
built, and owned by subjects of bis Majes- 
ty, and natdgated according to law, shatt 
be entitled to the privileges of British- 
built Ships, owned, registered, and na- 
vigated according to law, in any Voyages 
or trade beyond the limits of the said 
Company’s Charter, other than and except 
such as are specified in an act, passed in 
the fifty-third year of his present Majes- 
ty, intituled an act for continuing \n the 
East India Company, for a. further tenq, 
the possession of the British territories 
in India, together with certain exclusive 
privileges ; for establishing further regu- 
lations for the government of the said 
territories, and the better administration 
of justice within the same ; and for regu- 
lating the trade to aud from the places 
within the limits of the said Company’s 
Charter ; and in another act passed in 
the last Session of Parliament, intituled 
an act for the further regulation of the 
trade to and from the places within the 
limits of the Charter ot the East India 
Company; any thing in this act, or in 
any or either of the said recited acts ; 
or in any other act or acts of parliament 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Provided also, that nothing in this 
act contained shall be construed in any 
manner to affect the privileges of any Ship 
or Vessel already registered as British- 
built, or to affect the right of auy Ship or 
Vessel now built orbuildiugto registry as 
British-built. 

Provided also, and be it further enact- 
ed, that no Asiatic sailors, lascars, or 
natives of any of the territories, coun- 
tries, islands or places within the limits 
of the Charter of the East India Com- 
pany, although born in territories, coun- 
tries, islands or places under the govern- 
ment of liis Majesty, or of the East India 
Company, shall at any time be deemed 
or taken to be British sailors, seamen or 
Mariners, within the intent and meaning 
of the said recited act of the thirty-fourth 
year aforesaid, or of any other act or 
acts of parliament relating to the naviga- 
tion of British ships by subjects of his 
Majesty, for the purpose of entitling any 
Ship or Vessel to be deemed to be a Bri- 
tish ship navigated according to law, and 
to have the privileges apd advantages of 
British ships, having the Master ami 
three-fourths of the Mariners British 
subjects ; any thing in the said recited 
act of the thirty-fohrtb year aforesaid, or 
in any other act or acts of parliament, 
or law or laws, to the contrary notwith- 
standing : provided always, that no ship 
or Vessel belonging to any port within the 
limits of the Charter of the said Compa- 
ny, or usually navigated by such Asiatic 
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mariners, shall, wlule canning on trade cannot he procured ^or the Crew 
to ted from India to the United King- snip or vessel falling froth ln$tft, 

<fom, forfeit' any privileges or advantages ten days from such application to ^, r , 
of a British-built ship, to which she may the same, and license such sHip or vessel 
be by law entitled, by reason of having to sail with a less proportion of Imnfh 
any proportion of such mariners, without seamen than required by law, and every 
the due proportion of British mariners, such ship, having bn board such license, 
until the expiration of twelve months of shall be deemed to be navigated according 
continued peace after the conclusion of to law, notwithstanding such deficiency 
the present war : provided also, that it of British seamen, until hef arrival at 



the present war : provided also, that it 
shall be lawful for hi# Majesty, by his 
royal proclamation, upon or after the 
commencement of any hostilities, to per- 
mit all merchant ships, or any other tra- 
ding Vessels, and ail privateers, to be 
manned wholly, or in any such propor- 
tions as shall be specified in any such 
proclamation, with such Asiatic sailors, 
lafecars, or natives aforesaid, for and 
during such periods as shall be specified 
in any such proclamation as aforesaid. 

And whereas lascars, and other natives 
of the East, are not deemed to be equal 
in strength apd use to European or other 
seamen ; and the requiring the proportion 
of three-fourths of British seamen, in 
ships having, as part of the crew, lascars 
and natives of the East, would compel 
such ships to carry a larger number pf 
British seamen than other ships, or to 
employ a smaller number of lascars and 
natives of the East, than would he suffi- 
cient to make a proper crew ; be it there- 
fore enacted, that every such ship or 
vessel, so duly registered, and carrying 
on trade, to aqdfiom India and the Uni- 
ted Kingdom as aforesaid, and manned 
in part with lascars or natives of India, 
and which shall be commanded by a Bri- 
tish master, and navigated by seven Bri- 
tish pewnep part of tliq crew, for every 
one hundred tons of her registered bur- 
then, and so in proportion for any part 
of one hundred tons/ shall be deemed, 
qonstruqd, and taken to be navigated 


such ship ,or vessel, although tire number 
of auch'Britistii seamen shall pot ,be equ*d 
to the proportion of three-fourths of the 
whole crew of suqh ship or vessel ; any 
thing in any act or acts of parliament, or 
law or laws, to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

And whereas it may not always be pos- 
sible to procure the due proportion of 
Irtish seamen, at ports in India* for 
vessels sailing from lndi* j be ft therefore 
enacted, that it shall he lawful for any of 
the governments of the East India Com- 
pany in India, or for any governor or 
lieutenant-governor of any colony, ter- 
ritory or island, belonging to his Majes- 


of British seamen, until hef arrival at 
the port of her destination in the United 
Kingdom ; but shall, on the vovage back 


from the United Kingdom, have the fall 
and proper proportion of seven Blitish 
seamen to every one hundred tons. * 

Provided always, and be it further 
enacted, that nothing in this act, of In 
any other act or acts of parliament con- 
tained, shall extend or be construed to 
extend to require any number of British 
seamen to be on board, as part Of the 
crew or mariners of any ship or vessel 
employed in trade only between ports had 
places within the limits of the Charted Of 
the said Company including the Cape bf 
Good Hope ; or to prevent any such ship 
or vessel, while so employed, being man- 
ned and navigated wholly or in any pro- 
portion as to Asiatic sailors, or lasfars, 
or natives of any territories, countries, 
islands or places, within the limits of the 
said Company. 

And be it further enacted, that this 
act may be altered, amended or repealed 
by any act or acts to be passed in this 
session of parliament. 

As by the Hid. Section of the afore- 
said act, ships built within the limits 
of the Company's Charter for the purpose 
of carrying on trade solely within those 
limits need not be registered, it is cibfi- 
sidered expedient that the existing regu- 
lations established by the Honourable 
East India Company in the yearl7M>fn 


should be republished for the information 
of the parties concerned. 

By tfa Honourable Rawton Hart Boddatn, 
Esq , President and Governor^ Sfc. Coun- 
cil, Bombay . 

A PUBLICATION, 

Whereas the Court of Directors of the 
United Company of Merchant* of En- 
gland trading to the East ladies, haring 
considered tbe various cironmstatecs which 
havebeen communicated'*) teem, respect- 
ing the aid and assiKteoe given by Bri- 
tish subject* in* India to the trade of fo- 
reigners, contrary tote* gohd ami whole- 
some laws made to prjvent tbe same, 
ted also respecting tee n&behavf^and 




tfeetioa made by *h e owner or com- sute praottow, bare e itteti s h s d -oecstin 
any ship or vmel, and after regulation# respecting tej* a hippic g b^ 
trtaiaed, by di£ inquiry, that longing to add empkiya&by pnva*fi>rt> 

Asiatic Joum<-~i$Q* XI. Vol. II, $ % 
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fens in India, so as to make such persons 
moqe amenable to justice than they hereto- 
fore have been. 

These regulations direct that registers 
shall he made and kept at the Company's 
respective presidencies of Fort William 
in Bengal, Fort St. George and Bombay, 
and at the presidency of Fort Marlbo- 
rough, and their subordinates, of all 
ships and&'essels belonging to any person 
or persons living and residing at any 
places whatsoever within, and under the 
protection of the said respective presiden- 
cies and residency, that belong to or are 
navigated by Europeans, orhave any Euro- 
pean officers or agents on board in the 
manner therein ordered. 

Disqualify all ship* and vessels not hav- 
ing been so registered, from trading under 
the Company's protection and within their 
limits of trade, and 

Prescribe certain covenants to be 
entered into, as well by all owners of 
phips to be so registered as the masters 
or. commanders of the same to the Com- 
pany, to be enforced with penalties as 
therein mrected, for the observance pf the 
same regulations. 

Public notice is therefore hereby given 
to all persons whom it doth or may con- 
cern, that copies of the said regulations 
and orders are deposited iu the respective 
of Bombay custom-master aiid 


master-attendant of the marine* where 
they ma y be seen by application at the 
usual hours of office, and it is hereby re- 
quired, that all persons living or resid- 
ing at this presidency being owners or 
agents of hny ship or vessel of the des- 
cription in the said regulations contained, 
do, on or before the day of Decem- 
ber next, tender to the public Secretary 
of this government their applications to 
have their respective ships or vessels re* 
gistered, in such manner and form as op 
the said regulation is directed. * And 
Notice is further given, that from and 
after the date of this publication no clear- 
ance will be granted by the custom-mas- 
ter for any ship or vessel without their 
first producing such certificate as by the 
said regulations is ordered to be given 
upon such registry and the execution 
of the deeds of covenants therein men- 
tioned, 

By order of the honorable Rawsqn 
Hart Boddam, Esq, President apd Gover- 
nor, &c. Council, in Bombay, 

(Signed) Ja^es Hatlet, Sec. 
Bombay " Castle r public Department. 

25 tft November x 1786»> 
Published by oyder of thq Right Hon. 
the Governor in Council. 

F. Warden, Chief Sec. to (hot. 

Bombay Castle , 

Ut Feb. 1816. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 

East-India House, Oct. 2. seqnently attacked and defeated the as- 


A Special General Court of Prqpiie- 
Jors of East-India Stock, was this day 
held at the Company's house, in Leaden- 
hall-street, for the purpose of confirming 
the resolution of the last general court, 
which approved of the resolution of the 
court of directors, of the 4th ult. for 
granting the sujn of £2GQQ to major-gen. 
the hon. Arthur Saintleger, of the Madras 
establishment, /of services detailed in the 
papers relative to his case. 

The proceedings of the last court hav- 
ing been read-* 

The Chairman (Thomas Reid, Esq ) 
briefly, stated the purpose for which the 
proprietors were assembled. 

. The , clerk then read the resolution in 
favour pf major-general Saintleger, which 
the court of directors agreed to on the 
4th ult.* and which the general court ap- 
proved of m the 25th, via, 

rt Be*&*ed-!-That in consideration of 
, the distinguished services rendered by 
mdjor-gefceral the hon. Arthur Saiatiegqr* 
whilst in command of a detachment of 
Afoops, serving iu Tfarancore, iu the 
jew 10O9 ? which attacked and carried the 
0 jf jnes at Aranbajly^ on the frontier—snb- 


semhlcd forces of the enemy at Nagre-Coel 
and Cotah— captured the forts of Wood 
aghurry and Palpanavaram — and by these 
successes reduced tlie Rajah of Tray an - 
core to submission to the Madras govern- 
ment, as appears by the records now laM 
before the general court 

** It be recommended to the general 
court of proprietors, as a mark of the 
high sense they entertain of those servi- 
ces to the Company, to present to major- 
general the lion. Arthur Saintleger, a do- 
nation of 5000 pagodas, or £2000 ster- 
ling." 

The Chairman — “ I have to move, 
* That this court confirm the resolution 
of the court of directors of the 4th 
ultimo.' " 

The motion, which was seconded by 
the Deputy Chairman , was carried una- 
nimously. 

ESTABLISHMENT AT ADDJSfCpMBE. 

Mr. R. Jackson then .staled, that it 
was hit intention, after Christmas, when 
a greater number of proprietors would be 
in town, to submit a motion to the court 
on the subject of the Company’s establish- 
ment at Addiscombe $ some accounts re* 
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lative to the expenditure of which insti- two or three years at Addiscombe ; aid 
tution, had been mentioned in the early undoubtedly, the Company could not con* 
part of the minutes, and might be consi- fer a greater blessing on India, than by 
c^ered as now lying on the table. Prepa- sending ^hither young men of liberal 
ratory to the motion of which he now oation and enlightened understanding,, 
gave notice, he begged leave to raotfe — He was aware that the Company allowed 
“ That there be laid before the court, the cadet the opportunity > of acquiring 
an account of the expense incurred by the considerable political information j hut 
Company for thehr cadets, in this country still it appeared to him that more was ne- 
and in India, on an average of seven years, cessary. He understood, that* in confor- 
previous to the year 18011, when the mi- mity with the wish expressed in 1800, the 
litary establishment at Addiscombe was directors had very much -enlarged the ad* 
formed. mission of gentlemen destined for gene- 

“ Also, an average estimate of the ex- ral service. It was not necessary that lie 
pense Incurred by the Company, for their should make a motion for an account of 
cadets, ift this country and in India, for the expeace incurred by this extension ; 
seven years subsequent to the year because, according to the resolution of 
1809." the court, when the establishment was 

It wa&, the learned gentleman observed, instituted, it became the duty of the di- 
necessary that he should defer his mo- rectors, to lay before the proprietors, all 
fion, until after Christmas, since the pe- resolutions agreed to by them, relative to 
riod comprised in the latter accounts, the expenses occasioned, whether by an 
would not be completed before that time enlargement of the establishment, or 
had elapsed. He intended to call the at- otherwise. The accounts would, tkere- 
tentiou of the proprietors to this subject, fore, as a matter of course, be laid before 
because, in 1809, he had expressed a them. By the production of those suv 
wish (which appeared on record, in the counts, the proprietors, he doubted not, 
shape of a resolution) that the principle would be highly gratified: Tfley would 
on which the establishment at Addis- enjoy that pleasure which could not hut 
combe was founded, should be enlarged arise from a knowledge^that this was, at 
as far as possible, so as to take in all the least, one of those institutions, the bene- 
Corapany’s cadets. The resolution, at fits of which had been enlarged, whilst 
present in force and acted upon, only em- it had kept within Us estimated ex- 
braced the engineers and artillery corps, pense. 

On the occasion to which he had alluded. The motion having been seconded, and 
he argued, most strenuously, of what read by the clerk — 
vast importance it must he to young gen- The Chairman rose, and expressed Ills 
tlemen going out to India, in every species assent to it. He thought he might veu- 
of command (and there might be attach- ture to say, that, behind the bar there was 
ed, even to subaltern commands in that no indisposition to produce the accounts 
country, a greater degree of power and in question ; and gentlemen, before the 
’authority than persons in this part of the bar, he doubted not, participated in the 
world contemplated), that they should same feeling. The papers eould be easily 
-have a full opportunity of knowing accu- made out, and, he was convinced, they 
rateiy the constitution, not only of their would give great satisfaction to the pro- 
>own country, but of that to which they prietors. 

were proceeding. This knowledge the The motion was then agreed to- — after 
icadet could not attain by continuing for which the court adjourned, sine die* 


ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 

CALCUTTA. ton, 4t may not be amistto record the 

Valcutta, Feb. 7, 1816.— As every in- following a— 
stance of Hindoo hospitality to European Fer several nights past, Bewmuty 
guests must, be viewed as an insensible Churn* second sen of the late Hadamo- 
' conquest over the rigidity of prejudice and hun Bannerjee, has entertained the whole 
custom, no less than a voluntary exertion of the European inhabitants of Sulkeah 
of respect and goodwill, it appears an and Howrah, with Nautches, at his house, 
act pf generous condescension— if not of at both those places, in celebration of 
•duty, on the part of the entertained, to the birth of a first-born son- The dane- 
eneourage it, by showing, that a sense of ing girls, as might be expected, were the 
five civility received 5s felt ; and, far ^est* oo tids occasion, the town could 
ms reason, amidstthe mate y descriptions afford ? and Ash’uren, of famous mmmj 
M ftsiive pleasures peculiar to the sea* among the nymphs who gave edat to the 

' ’ ^ 3 X % 
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vipl Of Durgah, never exhibited her vo- 
cal pdWferp ’ w better advantage *. several 
oft&V (>eti of girls were present ; and in 
particular one, accompanied by Cashme- 
i lati players, sang a number of Persian 
£i H With, great sweetness and melody. 
The amufiment was varied by one of 
theie girls Working a tree with a long 
slip of coloured cloth, while spinning on 
her leg!*': ah operation that very much in- 
terested some gentlemen who arrived in 
the last ships ! 

The Baboo's house at Howrah is a neat 
modem building— beautifully situated on 
a plain ; bat the family residence at Sul- 
keah is a venerable mansion, environed 
with every thing romantic, rude, and 
wildi —it had* however, been brilliantly 
fitted up with costly lustres and cliande- 
llbrs j-^nd contemplating the unwieldy 
pile, in this glodmy scenery, the mind 
was very agreeably relieved and surprized 
on Entering, to behold, as it were, £1 
Dorida in the midst of Siberia. One of 
♦he Upper rooms had been properly pre- 
pared an<t lighted for supper, and wine 
and refreshments teemed in abundance. 
The party was numerous and respectable ; 
and One gentleman diverted the company 
considerably by appearing masked in the 
character of a druid. A very good band 
was also in attendance, and at intervals 
played a number of reels and country 
dittoes — in short, kindness, attention, 


inadequate equipment and general insuf- 
ficiency of the river crafts, employed in 
transporting goods to and from ships, no 
goods laden on such crafts shall be con* 
sidered as covered under the general 
insurance of craft, conveying goods to 
and from ships, unless registered and 
numbered conformably to. the projected 
arrangement for that purpose. 

Resolved, that the surveyors ot the 
different Insurance offices be requested to 
survey and class the different Vessels 
navigating to and from this port upon 
the plan adopted at Lloyd's, and to -give 
in a list of the same to their respective 
offices. 

Resolved, that the proceedings of this 
meeting be printed and distributed among 
the different houses of business at Cal- 
cutta, and at the presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay, and Java, and that they be 
considered in force from and [after the 
1st proximo. 

(Signed) J. Palmer, A. Colvin, J. Scott, 
A. Robertson, R. Campbell, J. FuUar- 
ton, G. Cruttenden, C. Blaney, G,. P. 
Bagram, John Cooke, T. de Souza, H, 
Matliew, A. Wilson. 

(Signed) Stewart and Robertson, 

Sec, to the Select Committee . 
Abstract Statement of the Funds of the 
Calcutta Tontine , from July to 
8lrf December 1815, being the First 
and Second Quarters, 


hospitality and enjoyment were so united, Amount of receipts for"* 
that many of the party with 171 whole shares, l QQ _ m 

'<* Quips and crank* and wantoir vrite*, 47 half ditto, t 9 * 

4, KoU» and bedks and wreathed smile*,’* 19 quarter ditto, J 


remained till after midnight. 

Feb, 20, 1816.— At a meeting of the 
Select Committee of the Calcutta Insur- 
ance Offices : — Present John Palmer for 
Cauton Insurance Company : Alex. Col- 
vin, Calcutta Insurance Office : G. P. 
Bggram, Amicable ditto : G. Cruttenden, 
Calcutta ditto Society : R. Campbell, 
Ganges ditto: J. Fullarton, Hindostan 
ditto: T. De Souza, Bengal ditto: H. 
Mathew, Aramean Insurance Society : 
Capt. Cooke, Hope ditto: A. Wilson, 
Globe ditto: C. Blaney, Star ditto*: J. 
Scott, Phoenix ditto : A. Ifobbitfeoh, 
India ditto Company. 

It is resolved, that during peace with 
all maritime powers, the rate specified 
in the annexed list, be the established 
minimum of rates, for the fair weather 
season. Which shall comprehend from the 
IMS df October to the 15th March. 

ftefcdhted, that from the 16th March to 
the 14th October both inclusive, an addi- 
tional one per cent, be added on all risks 
in the annexed ifet, V 
itoeed and ; resolved, that we pledge 
twelves not to Jfwufe ih any office or 
<&k>e*,iH>t to the xesolntions 

enteitm Into at this fcdeting* ■ 

that in consideration of the 


Ditto received from three 
subscribers, in advance 

for their shares 30,363 9 O 

Ditto of interest on Com- 
pany's paper 2,205 0 0 

Sicca Rupees 73,566 5 10 

Which has been invested in 
Company's paper amount- 
ing to Sicca Rupees 76,079 11 7 

And which gives for each 

Whole share, Sa. Rs. 229 11 8 

Half ditto 114 13 10 

Quarter ditto 57 6 11 

By authority of the committee, 

J. B. Inglis, Sec, 
Calcutta, Jan. J, 1816. 

No. 5550 was drawn a prize of Sa. 
Rs. 20,000 ; it belongs, we understand, 
to E. Pond, Esq. of the civil service 
and W. Brewer, Esq. 

By the new postage act, the postage 
of single letters from England to this 
country, coming by packets, is fixed at 
Is. 6d., but imported by other vetoels at 
ea. per letter. 

CAPTAIl^FAUJONER. 

At a meeting of the several commit* 
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tees of Insurance Offices of this port, to 
consider of some effectual means for pre- 
venting the destruction of ships by lire, 
and the reduction of the impress of their 
crews. 

Resolved, that all proceedings he sus- 
pended until the plans, under considera- 
tion of the committee nominated by 
government, be made known. 

Resolred, that in consideration of the 
manly, bold and judicious efforts of Capt. 
Falconer in saving the Ganges, from des- 
truction by fire in Colombo Roads, a 
service of plate value 1,000 guineas, be 
presented to him in London 5 and that 
measures for carrying this resolution 
into effect, be immediately adopted. 

Resolved, that a minimum of insurance 
rates for the two distinct seasons of the 
year, one, comprising the months of No- 
vember, December, January, and Febru- 
ary the other, the remaining months of 
the year, be referred to the consideration 
of a select committee from the General 
Committees of the Insurance Offices, and 
be binding on the whole accordingly. 

Resolved, that the select committee 
meet on the 20th instant, for the pur- 
pose of regulating the said rates of 
Insurance. 

Resolved, that Messrs. Stewart and 
Robertson be requested to officiate aR 
secretary to the select committee. 

The following is a copy of a letter from 
Captain Falconer, dated Colombo, 8th 
January 1816, and addressed to a mer- 
cantile house in Calcutta : — “ In addition 
to many diabolical instances of the native 
seamen wilfully setting fire to ships after 
having received a considerable advance of 
pay, I felt it a duty incumbent on me to 
make known a most’ flagrant attempt to 
destroy the ship Ganges under my com- 
mand, which was providentially disco- 
vered in time to save a valuable property 
and probably many lives from destruction. 
On Sunday the 7th instant, being at 
anchor in the coast of Ceylon, near 
Caliture, waiting the land wind, a few 
minutes before two o'clock at night, the 
second officer having the watch* awoke 
me with information, that a great quan- 
tity of smoke was issuing up the fore 
hatchway and he suspected the ship was 
on fire. I started out and found it hut too 
true, and immediately getting the fire 
buckets ready, I went down and crawled 
in where the thickest of the smoke ap- 
peared to come from, and most fortu- 
nately put my hand on a large bundle of 
Europe rope yarns in a state of ignition 
placed among the most combustible ship's 
stores, in the forepart of the gun deck, 
on the larboard side; that in a very few 
minutes must have burst into a flame 
which no exertion could have extinguish- 
ed. Several buckets of water bfeing 
thrown upon the fire, 1 removed' the 
bundle of rope yarns which contained it 


on deck, and they evidently proved that 
they had but a short time before beep 
placed there by some incendiary with 
intent to set fire to the ship. I can- 
not in any other manner aeconnt for.snch 
an atrocious act, except the temptation to 
the crew of being released from their 
engagements, and again at liberty to re- 
ceive au advance of pay ,aud bottomry 
from another vessel perhaps with a similar 
intention, as they had hitherto been 
treated with every indulgence and lenity ; 
and I hope the present plain statement of 
facts, in addition tp the many i«s£apc$a 
were such villains have been but top 
successful, will shew the underwriters 
and owners of ships the necessity of 
adopting some strong measures for check* 
ing such horrible depravity.” 

Calcutta, March 5,—' The second ses- 
sions of Oyer and Terminer and General 
Gaol Delivery was held at the. Court House 
on Friday last. The Chief Justice, Sir 
Edward H. East, delivered the following 
charge to the grand jury, in an eloquent 
and perspicuous speech 

“ Gentlemen of the Grand Jur§> ; 

“ The offences which 1 have mentioned 
from the calendar, are those of which we 
have too frequent experience in this place 
to require more comment upon them. But 
I cannot forbear calling your attention 
more particularly at this tune, to those 
calamitous events which are fresh in rite 
knowledge of us all. 

“ Vile incendiaries, unworthy of the 
name of seamen, and the worst enemies 
of that meritorious class of men, have, 
it is to be feared, crept in amongst them, 
and filled this great commercial city with 
lamentations for the loss of lives and the 
extensive destruction of valuable property, 
occasioned by the late horrible burning of 
ships. This was first witnessed upon our 
sea-coasts, afterwards in our liarboura, 
and finally under the eyes and in the very 
bosom of this city, which but for GodSs 
mercy in restraining the periodical wind 
of this season of the year, might have 
become one general scene of conflagration 
and ruin. Ship after ship has been burnt, 
in a manner that leaves no doubt that flue 
was wilfully set to them. 

“ The offence has long been conaidarCd 
as one of peculiar malignity and deserving 
of death. * 

“ ft was made fdlotfy by the atat. 22 
and 23 Car. II, c. 2, s. 2, * , 
u Afterwards, by the stat. 1 Ann st.2, 
c. 9, s. 4, it was more generally enacted, 
that if any captain, master, mariner, or 
other officer belonging to any ship, tfhall 
witftilly cast away, hum, or otherwise 
destroy the ship unto which he beloageth, \ 
Or procure the same to be d one, to the 
prejudice of the owner or owners thereof, 
or of any merchant or merchants who 
shall load goods thereon, be shall 1 writer 
death as a felon. 
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** By *. S’, edsry mc& offence committed 
on the Jdgftteaa, or where the Admiralty 
km juriadJctioii, is made triable under the 
Icing's commiaslou issued under the sta- 
tute 28 Hen. VUI, c. 15, and then the 
clause proceeds to take away the benefit 
cl clergy from every person or persons 
who shall be convicted of any of the said 
offence or offences last mentioned j other 
different offences having been provided 
for in the three first clauses of the act. 

“ The stat. 4, Geo. I, c. 12, s. 3, re- 
enacts the same provision, but extends it 
farther to the case of an owner burning 
or otherwise destroying the ship, or di- 
recting or procuring to be done ; and this, 
not only to the prejudice of aoy'merchant 
who shell have loaded goods on hoard, 
hut also to the prejudice of any under- 
writer on the ship, but this statute does 
not take away clergy from the owner as 
the statute of Aim had done from the 
captain, master or mariners, under the 
like circumstances. 

' u Therefore this defect was supplied 
«by the statute 2 Geo. I, c. 29, which en- 
acts and declares, that if any owner or 
fcaptain, master, officer, or mariner, be- 
longing to any ship or vessel, shall wil- 
fully cast away, burn, or otherwise de- 
stroy 4t, with intent to prejudice any un- 
derwriter thereon, or any merchant that 
shall load goods thereen, of any owner or 
of snsh ship or vessel, the offender shall on 
conviction be adjudged a felon, without 
benefit of clergy. And by the same apt, 
sect. 7, it was provided, that if any -of 
these offences were committed within the 
body of a county, it should be fried there, 
and if committed at sea, it should bo 
tried by the Admiralty commission under 
the statute of Henry VIII. 

“ Thus the law stood till 1803 : the 
two statutes of Geo. I, affecting the case 
of owners committing these offences to 
prejudice underwriters on the ship, which 
the prior statutes did not reach. 

“ in the year 1802, a case occurred at 
an Admiralty sessions, holden at the Old 
Bailey, in which it appeared that certain 
owners of a Ship, living in London, had 
procured the master to destroy her at sea, 
off Dover, for the purpose of defrauding 
(he underwriters ; and upoa conviction of 
them, a doubt occurred, whether the ac- 
cessaries before, whose act of procure- 
ment was committed on shore within the 
botjy of the county, could be tried under 
the Admiralty jurisdiction, they having 
dtfnen oact within that jurisdiction ; and 
in consequence of that difficulty., it was 
Btttftd to fee* mis- trial as to the owners, 
afed the master only suffered the sentence 
, of the law. 

This case gave five to the statute 43 
Geo. HI, c. 113, id Che ensuing year; 
whidi reciting thatfthe provisions men- 
ttkwed In the two statutes of Geo, l, had 


been found inadequate and ineffectual, re- 
peals them, and rq-enacts the like pro- 
visions in a more perfect manner. 

“ First, It enacts, that if any person 
or persons (instead of using the particu- 
lar description of owner, captain, master, 
or mariner), shall burn or otherwise des- 
troy any ship or vessel. 2dly, if this is 
done with intent to prejudice any owner 
or owners (which would extend to a part 
owner). 3dly, If it be done to prejudice 
any person, body politic or corporate 
(which includes the Corporate Insurance 
Companies, not before included hi the 
term persons), and not only insurers on 
the ship or vessel, but also on the freight, 
or on goods laden on board the ship, Iti 
all these cases it is made a capital fefony. 

“ Then, dtljly, as to the trial, it pro- 
vides (in order to meet the difficulty which 
had occurred in the case I have mention- 
ed) that if any ship or vessel shall he 
burnt or destroyed within the body of a 
county, not only the felons who commit 
the act, but all who counsel, direct, or 
procure the act to be done, shall be tried 
in the same court, in such manner and 
form as felonies done within the body of 
the county are tried. And if the act bo 
done qn the high seas, then both princi- 
pals and accessaries before, are to be tried 
before the Admiralty commission Court 
appointed by the statute of Henry VIII. 

** This last mentioned statute of George 
III, does not affect to repeal the statute 
of Queen Ann, by which the wilfnl fcurn- 
iug or otherwise destroying of any ship 
by any captain, master, mariner, or other 
officer belonging to it ; or the procuring 
the same to be done, to the prejudice of 
the owner or owners thereof, or of any 
merchant or merchants who load goods 
thereon, is made a capital felony, 

“ The statutes of George 1, also, clear- 
ly extended to this country ; and if the 
statutes of George I, which it purports to 
repeal and to re-enact in a more perfect 
form, are still in force if the last sta- 
tute does extend hither, then we should 
have the benefit of its more perfect pro- 
visions, if the circumstances of any par- 
ticular case should require it. 

u Thus the law stands in respect jfo the 
particular aspect of it, to which our at- 
tention has of late been so forcibly Spiled. 
But 1 trust you will not think yppr time 
misspent, if 1 take a little larger view of 
the subject. 

“ The law is exceedingly careful and 
vigilant to protect the persons qnd to en- 
force the rights of that moat useful and 
meritorious body of men who are engaged 
in the sea service. 

" Though he should be disabled by 
hurt or sickness during the voyage- from 
performing the duty of tfee ship,, yet be 
is mil. entitled to <hi» w* get, and he is 
entitled to theiike benefit If fhe master 
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should wrongfully discharge him during 
the voyage. 

“ Every body knows what care is taken 
the Honourable East India Company, 
pt such of the native seamen of this coun- 
try as navigate our ships to England, dur- 
jng their stay there. 

€t Again, though the mariner is sub- 
mitted to the authority and correction of 
the master of the ship, for the purpose of 
preserving necessary discipline on board, 
by which alone the lives and property of 
all embarked on board, including himself, 
are secured from danger ; yet if the mas- 
ter abuse this authority by exerting if un- 
reasonably or immoderately, the law will 
afford a proper recompence to the mariner 
for the Injury he has unjustly suffered. 

*• In all cases, besides the ordinary 
remedies of the law, the crew of the ship, 
as well as the individual mariners, have 
peculiar facilities afforded to them in our 
Admiralty Court for the redress of all 
real grievances, so far as the ship itself, 
or its owners, Or master, can be rendered 
responsible. 

“ By the policy and practice of the Bri- 
tish law and nation, the sea service has 
ever been regarded in a very honoured and 
favoured view. Every protection and en- 
couragement has been extended to those 
who are engaged in it. If any inroads have 
been made upon the ancient policy of the 
marine law, which denominates freight 
as the mother of wages (thereby denoting 
that till the voyage is performed and the 
freight is become payable, wages are not 
due : which law has ever held, unless va- 
ried by special contract), such inroad has 
been made by the indulgence of tbe mas- 
ters and owners of ships to these their 
favourite servants. 

“ This indulgence has grown out of the 
long continued and approved fidelity, skill 
and courage, of our British seamen, which 
have elevated thegeueral character of this 
service throughout the world. 

“ The lascars and native seamen of 
this country, have a long time partaken 
of the advantages arising from our na- 
tional partiality to their class ; and the 
honest and faithful part of them must 
feel in common with the whole body of 
inhabitants of this great commercial city, 
.the deep disgrace and infamy which the 
incendiaries of whom I have spoken, have 
endeavoured by their horrible crimes to 
bring upon the service. These wretched 
men, for their own base and mercenary 
purposes, have not scrupled to murder the 
Innocent, as well, as to destroy the most 
ytfuable property which gives employment 
and livelihood to thousands. And if a 
Stop be not put to such crimes, the whole 
class of native seamen will love their em- 
ploy, and the honest means of providing 
honourably for themselves and their fami- 
lies, by the general relinquishment Of all 


commercial adventure ; the earner stone 
and foundation upon which this great aid 
opulent city has within no dtfctdnt period, 
arisen out of the Woods and mofasses o? 
Bengal, under the fostering hands of the 
British merchants, and by which it now 
supports a numerous and industrious na- 
tive population. 

“ The constitutional duty of Inquiring 
amongst other thing* into offences against 
the public trade and security of this place, 
which’ has now devolved upon you, gen- 
tlemen of the grand inquest, can hardly 
be exercised at this time more beneficially 
for the public, than in endeavouring to 
discover find bring to trial the perpetra- 
tors (if any such there be within your 
jurisdiction) of these dreadful enormities. 

“ it is indeed every man's business and 
duty on shore and afloat to use his honest 
endeavours to detect and bring to justice 
all barbarous felons and murderers ; and 
for this purpose to give such Information 
as may come to his knowledge, respecting 
the late transactions, to the magistrates 
and public officers of government, as may 
enable them, if in their judgment tfto in- 
formation be well founded, to present 
bills before you for the exercise Of your 
high function against those whom you 
deem to be culprits.” 

Calcutta , May 1.— By private letters 
from Colonel Doveton's force, we learn 
that the Pindarees who lately visited the 
Guntoor country, have succeeded in mak- 
ing their escape down the Adjuntee 
Ghaut, with little loss, notwithstanding 
some rapid movements that had bedn 
made in pursuit of them. A squadron 
of the 7th regiment light cavalry, marched 
sixty miles in fifteen hours; the same 
squadron indeed marched a distance al- 
together of one hundred and eight miles 
in forty hours : with troops capable of 
such exertions, nothing but the difficulty 
of gaining good information regarding 
the movemeuts of the Pindarees eoula 
have, saved them. It appears. that the 
Mysore horse, under Bhem Bow, on the 
tilth instant, fell in with a party of ?he 
Pindarees, some of whom they killed* and 
brought in fifty tatoos, with plunder, and 
one prisoner, who promised to lead tbe 
force to the Pindaree camp ; but on peach- 
ing the village where they were supposed 
to have been at war, they found that 
they had left it tbe evening before, to the 
great disappointment of the whole force. 
But on returning. It seems that the force 
was, at one tiine, within a fsw miles of 
the Pindarees, who Were halting as the 
force also was at the time, during a heavy 
faH of rain and a thunder storm. The 
prisoners who hate been taken, sfc'thdt 
they are of the .party that virim^luxitonr 
a year ago, they state that they have 
made a bad harvest of a&t will not 
each share above 50 rupee?'; The same 



pprty In go}ng down the A^jantee Qhaut,* 
vm n#ue4 by a tmpm of the 20th 
% Infantry, which took from them ten 
camels, some horses, and a number of 
bifllockS. 

4f<jylW,1816.r--We have already a tat’ 
efl tbSt the pf$gree and its fortified heights 
were In the beginning of last month, given 
Up jto a detachment of the Itungpore JJat- 
talion by the Sobbab, Who was prevailed 
upofi to withdraw without lodger waiting 
TOf the orcleis of his government. Sub- 
sequent letters, dated camp the 18th 
April, intimate that there was a prospect 
of the whole of the troops on the north- 
ern frontier, east of the Coosy, being al- 
lowed to return immediately to their re- 
spective stations. The cavalry had al- 
ready marched ; and were followed by a 
detachment of the 1st battalion 9th Na- 
t}yO infantry, Which broke ground on the 
15th. The main body of Captain Latter's 
force Still remained encamped on the plain 
of Nukaabaree, situated about eight miles 
from die foot of the hills ; and would pro- 
bably be soon joined by the various small 
parties occupying solitary posts in the 
hills. The position of Nagree is said to 
be so formidable fiom its difficulty of ac- 
cess, that no sufficient force could be 
brought to bear upon it with a chance of 
success, if defended with a little resolu- 
tion. The largest size of guns which 
could he got over the mountains were six 
pounders ; and these only by a long series 
of hard labour on the part of the subjects 
of the Siccurn Raja, persons much used 
to hill travelling. The difficulties were 
considerably enhanced by the impiactica- 
hiSty of carrying up large supplies of pio- 
visions jin a country haidly admitting the 
passage bf four-footed animals. It may 
therefore be deemed fortunate that the 
place was voluntarily surrendered ; espe- 
cially as the rains, which were fast ap- 
proaching, must have soon driven our 
troops into plains. 

The Mahratta Prize Committee has 
giyen in a report of their proceedings for 
ascertaining the amount erf property cap- 
tured at Bhurtpore during the second 
part of the second campaign against Hol- 
lim and the Mahratta confederates, from 
Which It appears that the'followjng is the 
v&ne-of shares occurring to the captors, 
^“-nander in Chief, St. Rs. 130$ 9 4 

fjOenerals, .. .. 436 3 0* 

10 0 

t Colonels .. 81 6 0 

54 4 0 

UBurgeons, and others 
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Lieutenant Boileau reached Katmandoo 
on the 14th of last mouth, and was re- 
ceived with distinguished attention. A 
residence was provided for him in an ex- 
cellent situation, and s he was to be pre- 
sented to the Rajah, in public Durbar, on 
the 17th. 

The reports which have been circulated 
respecting the delay in giving UP the Fort 
of Nagree, are proved tp have been 
equally unjust and premature. No. pre- 
tence or hesitation whatever existed on 
the part of the Goorkah Commandant, 
who only waited to receive the orders of 
his government. He however daily de- 
creased the garrison by sending off de- 
tachments to the inteiior, and when he 
did evacuate the Fort, which after all, was 
before he had been actually furnished 
with the orders of the Rajah of Nepaul, 
he had only eighty men with him, which 
shews that he had no intention of lesist- 
ing the force under Major Latter, sent to 
take possession of that important place. 
Thd order bearing the red seal of the Ra- 
jah arrived the following day. With the 
commencement of the rains, sickness had 
begun to prevail amongst the troops des- 
tined to occupy the Fort, and impatience 
to avoid exposuie in tents, at an un- 
healthy seasou of the year, probably mag- 
nified accidental into intentional delay. 

The Fort, to the southward, is said to 
be inaccessible, and forms an unpiegnable 
harried against invasion on that side. 

We understand, that Mr. John Farqu- 
bar late of Calcutta, has pui chased the 
saleable share of Mr. Whitbread's Brew- 
ery for the immense sum of jg30O,O0O. 

The following article, omitted in the 
aerount of the campaign in Cutch is from 
a Calcutta paper of February 4ast. For 
some account of the Run or Runn, see 
Asiatic Journal abo\c, page 234. 

The field operations in Dutch are said 
to have terminated, and there is a report 
that Futteh Mahommed has been taken 
prisoner. This enterprizing chiet was 
originally a Jemadar of horse in the ser- 
vice of Huns Raj, the father of the present 
Rajah of Cutch. About ten years ago he 
seized the Fort of Bodj, a strong hold in 
the northern extremity of the Rajah's 
possessions, and has retained it jto the 
present time ; from its vicinity to Bind, and 
his being a Mussulman, he has con- 
tinued to keep ofi good terms with the 
Ameers of that country, 'and has thus 
endeavoured to preserve his superiority 
over his master, Who fa a Hindoo, and 
with Whom we are connected by the ties 
of treaty and friendship. The Run, 
which a saline .sandy waste, separates 
Cutch Doej from Catch, mid roruto a sort 
of defence for thereMHous chfef 'against 
any ' foreign attack Ffttteh Mahommed 
la said to he a hardy and excellent softer 
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£* HfciiUy HbMMDtoas in his moHeof Bombay,” hutltuted on tlioWth January 
J** 6 . M ® '* * natWe of Sind and between 1815. Of the First Annual Report of the 
forty and fifty years of age. His fort of »auagl(« committee of tbis society, the 
BooJ was the asylum of all military ad-. following!* an extract : 

T! l ; rer f (^ to Muscat and lifuteii, and The subscription, at the comroettc*- 
plunder being tlie reward of 'service, the meet of the preseat year, amountedto 
Catch RaJal often suffered severely. We benefactions 22,500, and annual sirtwcrip- 
are happy to dud that their hostile career lion* 6,020, making id 4H rftoees 2*, 620. 
has been cheeked, With the assistance of This very handsome snm subscribed 
tlw government of Bombay. within the limits of this government *bjr 

On the 15th December last, the settle- the benevolence of Iwvimtals alorie, end 
ment of Serampore was delivered over to within the short time that the society has 
the commissioners appointed by his Dan- existed, whilst It Billy answers the ex- 
ish Majwtf* pectattess of the committee, most t$fl 

rbe papers recently received from the be very inadequate to the fall cmnplefkm 
several presidencies in India, abound in of the views of the society ; and <the ccim- 
statements of the festivities which have mittee trust to the continued zeal and 
taken place on account of the transcen- liberality of the subscribers towards the 
dant victory of Waterloo, and the sub- support of a charity, the benevolent oW 
scriptions entered into for the relief of jects of which must be universally ap* 
the sufferers. - proved, and the good effects, that may be 

A lascar named Bourn who accorapa- expected to result from which, already 
•wed the Mhtto on the survey of Laccau’s begin to appear. 

Channel was taken out of a boat by an Of this sum the directors have paid fif- 
immenae tiger in Channel Creek and teen thousand rupees into the Company's 
carried away before any assistance could Treasury, subject to such rats of interest 
be given him; the government Irave as the Honourable Court tntfY direct j 
humanely ordered a pension to be allow- this is to be considered as a capital Stuck, 
«d his wife and family. which at the current rate of 6 per cent 

Died on board his bitdgerow, on the Will produce 900 rupees per annum ; ho 
river Ganges, in the 37th year of his age, that the annual income (independently 
Captain George Waite, of the Bengal of any further assistance) may be esti- 
mative Infautry, and brother to Mr. mated at about 8,000 rupees. 

Waite, dentist, of Old Burlington-street. In calculating, however, the sum wbkfc 
This much lamented officer was on his the committee might have at their mouths 
way from Calcutta to join his regiment at ly disposal, they did not think it right 
Chunar, w^en he and his wife were Bud- to incur an actual current expense exceed- 
denly taken ill, and stopped for medieal in^; 400 rupees per month ; ns it was: 
aid at Barilcipore, when, melancholy to evident, a considerable sum would coii- 
reiate. Captain Waite died, at two in the stanrly be required, to supply the neces- 
morning of the 8th of December last, sary wear and tear in the stock of deaths 
and Mrs. Waite six hours after. Their and furniture, and in contingencies of 
remains were removed to Dinapore, and printing and various accidental article** 
both interred with great respect in one of expence. . 

grave. Second, in communicating the benevo-. 


CALCUTTA CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

The H*>n. A. Ramsey, 1st Commercial Resident 
at Bouleah. 

Mr. J. Addison, Commercial Resident at 
Juugypore. 

Mr. T, H. Maddock, Assistant to tliy Magis- 
trate of BumWlcuud, and to the Superintendent 
of political affairs at that station. 

Mr. W. E. Rees, nominated to officiate as Judge 
of the court df t udder Dewanny Adawlut and 
Nixamut Ariawlat. 

Mr. O. Oswald, nominated to officiate at a 
Judge of ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Mn R. B. Gardiner, Judge and Maglsfrate of 
Behar, 

Mr. W. Sage, ditto, ditto of the tsretUr-fbur 
Pennmnuhs. 

M r. Mac Ken tie. ditto of BadWfganfe. 

BOMBAY. 

Swiet# M Bdmttbk of 
> , the Poor. 

In it he of the Asiatic John 

nal (page273)' hasbeen given m ac- 
count of the forme* ton amfthe redesof 
the w Booiety forprangting the^gncaifoo 
of the poor within the government Of 
AriatU J oum No, XL 


lent assistance of the society in the edw» 
cation of poor children, the committee* 
endeavoured in tlie first place, through 
their own members, and commanding, 
officers of the European regime taon this 
establishment, to procure % 1 si of.such 
children as were likely to be deqempgob- 
jeefs of this charity. v ' 

This list already includes the nacre* of 
168 children, independently of such gp 
maybe still expected to apply;, 

Of these children there , ' t 

Boys above 4 M , f 70 v 

below 4, , 


Girls above 4 


>elw 4 l %f : ‘ 

And on inquiring Info the cireiMteiv 
ces of these cbiidpeti, it 
(8 are mfm orphans, 67 havjOpltf their 

It is ^uifo Impossible llic^ dirccfdttf 
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should provide for the education of all 
these children in the manner they could 
with ; and in- extending the benefits of 
the charity to as many as possible, tliey 
found themselves very much restricted 
from the necessity (in order to give due. 
effect to education) of admitting such of 
the children as were entire orphans, and 
had ad homes, to be boarded and clqathed 
and of furnishing at least one meal to . 
those who were admitted for daily instruc- 
tion, as it 'was impossible the children 
could return to their homes in the middle 
and heat of the day ; and also from the 
necessity of providing one suit ofcloatlis 
for their decent appearance at church on 
Sundays* 

The committee arc fully aware how 
desirable it is to extend the day school 
ai: much as possible, but this additional 
expence arising from local circumstances, 
has necessarily curtailed their means of 

Intlus manner they have admitted thir- 
teen boys" its whole boarders, at an ex- 
peitceof 15 rupees each for diet and edu- 
cation, including, servants* wages; and 
17 half boarders at an expence each of 7 £ 
rupees per mouth. 

The committee have also agreeably to 
the 60 and 61 regulations, admitted lor 
daily instruction seven children of natives* 
at their own expence, of whom four are 
Armenian ehristi.uis, oue is a Mussulman, 
one a Parsec, and one a native of Afrir 
ca. 

* There arc then at present educated in 
the school at the ex pence of the society 
under the diffident denominations of 
boarders, half boarders, and day schol- 
ars (including eight girls) , forty- lire cht*- 
d it'll. Besides whom there are ten boys 
on the foundation of the oid charity 
school, who are educated, boarded, and 
cloaihed at the expence of the govern- 
ment ^-making in all a school of 55 
children. 

It is a remarkable eircuifi stance as indi- 
cative of the' good which" may be expect- 
ed tVohi the exertions of the society, that 
of the bojfc tHhrf’ admitted into the school, 
it is found that eleven, though the im- 
mediate children of Europeans, had never 
been baptised in any way, 'some were 
Wauderiug through the streets as beggars,' 
ahd one was actually supported by the 
charity of a Mussulman. * 

The attention of the directors has been 
drawn to die cases of the children of the 
Honorable Company’s European Soldiers 
who have bfeen invalided or transferred to 
the Veteran Company* The scenes of 
idleness and debauchery to which, these 
dfrftdttn are exposed in a garrison situated 
Hite Yannah, are, too well knpwn to re- 
quire a recapitulation, and althbngh tlie 
iirectors consider it as a primary obliga- 
tion to afford their protection fo such 


children, yet theinfant State of the socie- 
ty will not allow of their doing it at pre- 
sent. The committee however are anxi- 
ous to observe, that the native battalions 
have each a number of boys attached to 
it, .the children of sepoys, who are al- 
lowed a small sum monthly by the go- 
vernment* and disciplined ana admitted 
into the line when of suitable age ; It 
seems to the directors as probable, that 
the introduction of a similar plan in favor 
of the Honorable Company’s European 
Rcgiweut, and bataliou of Artillery, 
might prove equally beneficial to the Com- 
pany, whilst in amoral point of view the 
arrangement could not foil of being pro- 
ductive of the best effect. 

From several cases that have fallen 
under their observation, the directors have 
had their attention strongly called to the 
situation of the children of English pa- 
rents by native women. 

Considering it merely in the light of 
what protestant parents and a protestant 
community owe to the children who have 
natural claims on their justice, they have 
seen much to regret ; they allude chiefly 
to the lower classes of Europeans. 

These men, many of whom have been 
driven to this country by their crimes, or 
their vices, and still more, have contrac- 
ted every evil propensity, 'generally coha- 
bit either with Mussulmans, or outcast 
Hindu.'', and some times with Native Por- 
tuguese women,— in cases of family quar- 
rels, the woman in many instances carries 
off the children, and brings them up 
among her own relations ; the same thing 
usually happens on ike father’ll death, and 
in such cases the children disappear alto- 
gether,, and are associated among the Mus- 
sulmans, outcast Hindus, or Portuguese, 
losing entirely the religionof their fathers; 
and few only whose parents have been 
married to European women, or to Na- 
tive Protestants (a class very few in 
number), or whose godfathers have hap- 
pened to take a more friendly charge of 
them than usual, ever enter the walls of a 
protestant church, — a circumstance but 
little calculated to impress the natives 
with a'benef ofthe sincerity of the English 
in _t heir religious observances. 

The director^ congratulate themselves 
that even in the course of one year they 
have already in some instances rescued 
children who were on the point of sinking 
into the Mahommedan religion, and Hindu 
superstitions.* 

The following is the list of officers 
for 1816 

The right Honorable Sir Evan NepCan 
Bart. President : *|he right. Revd. the 
khref Bishop oC Calcutta, 4 Patron : Sir 
Miles. Nightingale, K.C.B ; George Brown, 
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Esq : John Elphfttstort, Ksqt Honorable 
Sir Alexander Anstrutber, Kt. Vice Pre- 
Bidents : 'flie Venerable Archdeacon 
Barnes, Vice Patron.— Mr, Erskirifc, Mr: 
Warden, Mr. Smith, Mr. Stewart, Or; 
Morgan, Capt. Hawkins, Directors until 
1817.— Mr. Crawford, Mr. ftirish; Major 
Aitcbison, Mr. Babiitgton, Mr. Goodwin. 
Mr. Noton, all Clergymen, Directors until 
1817. — Directresses Mrs. Brown, Patron- 
tss: Lady Anstruther, Mrs. Tori n, Mrs. 
Warden, Mrs. Pelly, Mrs. Aitchison, Mrs. 
Wade, Mrs. Davies, Mrs. Carr. — Revd. 
N. Watle, Superintendent : Messrs Forbes 
and Co. Treasurer ■ Revd. Henry Davies, 
Secretary: Mr. Francis Sheppee, Sur- 
geon : Mr. P.T, McVeigh, Acting Master : 
Mrs. Mackenzie, Acting Matron : Mr, 
C. R. Vatisy, Clerk. 

PONDICHERRY. 

April 22.— A tiger has been shot this 
morning at Ooudicbern, in town, and in 
Mr. de Bauasett's bouse. You will think 
this a fable, or I hat under the denomina- 
tion of tiger, I speak of the least animal 
of the kind, but you will be mistaken. I 
mean a first size panther, measuring with- 
in the tail, four feet four inches in length, 
and two feet four inches in height, as 
every one here can give evidence. It 
seems, that this animal came astray into 
the town last night, and it was found this 
morning entreuched in au half decayed 
earth-made shelter, generally used in this 
country to keep paddy in, and named pa- 
tailli , which was placed m an old open 
magazine, situated in the centre of the 
town. It was customary to dose there- 
in a few geese ; and the boy who came' in 
the morning to take them out, missing 
one of them, looked into the pntaiUi to 
see if it was not concealed in it, when 
the tiger, at his appearance made a start : 
the boy ran away into the street, and 
happily has only been slightly wounded. 
The tiger came Out also, and ventured at 
about ten yards into another compound,' 
by a large gate half shut, much injuring 
ift his road an old woman, who was 
standing on the threshold j she received 
two severe blows, oue on the shoulder, 
the other on the breech, and seems se- 
verely hurt. Tfie tiger crossed the yard, 
and by the means of a heap of fire-wood 
laying close to the wall, scaled it, and 
fell into Mr. de Baussett’s garden ; he 
then entered close to the main house, a 
small bathing room, the door of which 
was sheltered by a wooden staircase, lead- 
ing to tile top of it, bo that nobody could 
approach to have a sight of the animal. 
Some of our sportsmen and four invalided 
Sepo) s gathered in the house, and fired 
several shots ju the tiger, when once* or 
twice he made an attempt to escape, and 
each, time returned unhurt to the same, 
place. A Nacoda of a vessel in the roads, , 
Who was present, pretended that he could 


roagneffse and tame the tiger Rke a dog*. 
He therefore boldly advanced before the 
dbor, afid began his wonder, When the 
tiger made a bowl, which the old Naco- 
da interpreted In uls favour, and stud was 
a sneeze of good omen, and that a second 
would he a sign of entire Submission. 
But the tiger be^pning perhaps rt ally to 
fee! the edicts of Ahe magnetism, or the 
ascendancy of the maghetiser on 1dm, 
started oUthe Natodd, arid made him re- 
tire with a scratched back. We pow en- 
deavoured to get the tiger out 'mmi the 
room by the Wans of some raw, which 
we burnt from the *top of the room, b y 
an oval aperture in the wall, about seven 
feet from the ground ; and it is most ex- 
traordinary, that this animal, pressed by 
the heat, rather than come out. by the 
door, which was opened, preferred jump- 
ing out by this hole* which be did with 
all the nimbleness and swfftness of a cat, 
although the opening only iust afforded a 
passage to his body, and although lie was 
obliged to elevate himself perpendicularly 
at that height from the ground ! Several 
shots were immediately fired, without 
much success. The tiger ran away from 
us, and tried to jump over - a wall oppo- 
site, about twelve feet high, hut he only 
reached part of the height, fell down, 
and again returned upon us .with increas- 
ed rage and fury, when Mr. C. Kru»ee, 
who hapily had still his qiusket loaded, 
fired and killed the animal* when It had 
fully approached him, and he was only 
two yards distant l Thus terminated .this 
event, worth while to be recorded in the. 
annals of sports and wonders l . 

MAURITIUS. 

Port Louis . — His excellency’tjbe gover- 
nor has been pleased to direct that the 
following observations’ relative to the man- 
agement of the silkworm, be printed 
for general information, ‘as it is hoped 
that the production of silk may form a 
valuable accession to the means of aug- 
menting the prosperity of this colony. 

it may be necessary to premise that 
the last annual Radnagore silkworm has 
been introduced into the Mauritius, at 
the solicitation of his excellency, through 
tim protecting kindness which „ the Right 
Honourable Earl Moira has extended to 
these colonies, and that the eggs of these 
silkworms have been chiefly entrusted to 
the care of Mr. Chazal, whose late tra- 
vels fo India enabled him to produce the 
best species of Mulberry Trees and who 
bat already succeeded in hatching the 
eggs. This gentleman will .with the great* 
est readiness supply silkworms to such 
of thetobabhants ps are already possessed 
of the proper species, of the Mulberry 
Tree, for toeir growth and propagation* 
and bh will give Mulberry slip* to euch 
planters as wish to enter into, this new 
brancli of cultivation, or eggs may be 
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had of Charles Telfair# Esq. Private Se 
retoryto his excellency at Reduit. 

Tbe ftadnagore worm will probably be 
hatched In February or March $ it has been 
furnished by |he Honourable East India 
Company's resident at that station, and 
the resident has added a most intelligent 
sketch subjoined of the mode adopted 
there for rearing the worm from its earli- 
est period till the fondfetion of the cacoon, 
and also the mode of winding off the 
eilk. 

An early occasion will be taken of 
diving the attention of the colonists to 
the cultivation of the Indian Bamboo 
Rajah, for the construction of houses ; 
and to the multiplication of the race of 
the Buffaloe, which is eminently serviceable 
for the labourers of the fields and roads in 
these colonies. 

These objects have been successfully 
Introduced here by the last ship from 
Calcutta. 

RESIDENT'S CORRESPONDENCE. 

To if. C. Plow den y Esq. Secretary to the 
Hoard of Trade . 

Sir,— I beg to inform you, for the in- 
fbrmation of the Board, that I this day 
dispatched under charge of Carrim Chap- 
Tasse, a supply of eggs, the production 
of the large annual Cacoon ; they were 
layed in the month of April ; they should 
be hung up in the cabin of the ship, but 
the eggs should on no account be taken 
out of the pots or exposed to the air till 
wanted to be hatched which the Chassys 
do here early in the month of February, 
at which time the Mulberry leaves begin 
to spring out. I am sorry to say 1 have not 
been able to get a man to go to the 
Mauritius. 

I am, &c* 

(Signed) W. Watts, Resident, 

Radnagore , 

31 st tuly 1815. 

To R. C. Plotoden , Esq, Secretary to the 
Board of 7'rade . 

Sir,— In reply to your letter, I beg 
leave to submit the following remarks 
regarding the rearing of silkworms. 

The receptacles or apparatus in use 
here for the rearing and hatching of silk- 
worms are— 1st. The small Dallah on 
wftiich the yonng worms are hatched, 
with the leaves of the Mulberry chopped 
▼dry fine and strewed over them, the 
leaves to be renewed twice in the 24 
hours. They are to be fed in this man- 
ner five days, and* then removed to the 
Cotah dr large Bamboo frame, the leaves 
being scattered over as before, but not 
Chopped $ though the mode of cleansing 
them is a tedious office, it must be punc- 
tually attended to, and done every day, 
by throwing oat their dung and the Mul- 
berry leaves and fibres# and substituting 
th-tbit may be jerfonaed at any time 


of the day, hut the early part of tba 
forenoon is the best time ; in the course 
of another five days the third change 
takes place, when they must be thinned 
and distributed among the other Coolahs 
or Frames, and the fourth or last change 
in five days more, thinning and distribu- 
ting them among the Coolahs each time 
in the proportions mentioned underneath, 
feeding and cleansing them as described 
before. The worms are to be thinned 
and shifted into fresh Coolahs for the 
sake of allowing them, as they grow 
large, room for the purpose of feeding at 
large, and exercising themselves, which 
is essential to their health ; the leave* 
must be also plentifully supplied, because 
if stinted in their food they will never 
thrive afterwards. According to the 
above statement, it is necessary to thin 
and shift the worms into different Cool- 
ahs, if in the first iustance there are 4 
Coolahs, on the first change they must be 
distributed amoug 8— on the second 
change 16 — on the third change 32 — and 
on the fourth among 64 Coolahs ; the 
leaves plentifully supplied once during the 
day and once during the night, until after 
the fourth change, when they begiu to 
shew signs of their being about to spin, 
which is easily perceivable from their 
transparent limber color— they must then 
be taken out and put into the spinning 
frames called Fungs, and unless rainy, 
exposed throughout the day to the sun 
and air. On the following day after a lit- 
tle exposure to the sun, the Cacoous are 
to be taken out of the frames and placed 
in Coolahs, taking great care that, they 
are not put one over the other, and the 
Coolahs deposited in a dry place ; outlie 
sixth day they will be fit for winding off— 
the Cacoons that are to be wound off, if 
proposed to he kept for any time, must be 
baked in an oven slightly heated, other- 
wise the moth will eat its way through. 

The information required in the 2d 
paragraph can only be answered in gene- 
ral terms ; the silk that is for the most 
part wound off at the filatures, is from 8 
to 24 Cacoons, it is wound off through 
hot water which by dissolving the natural 
gum, has the effect of causing the web 
to part freely — the water should be kept 
at a regular heat. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) W. Watts, Resident . 
Radnagore Factory , . 

4th August 1815. 

f rue Copies) 

P. C. Plowden, Sec. 
Extract from a Letter from Mr. Chazal 
to His Excellency the Governor , under 
date the 19M December 1815, 

“ 1 have the satisfaction of announ- 
cing to your Excellency, that 1 already 
have more than fifty silkworms, quite 
lively and healthy, and even supposing 
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that the remainder should not turn out 
well, I can venture to warrant that this 
quantity is sufficient to assure to the Colo- 
ny the benefit which your Excellency is 
desirous of procuring it.^-Theeggs hatch 
but ill, and only a small number dkily~ 
cliauge of climate is doubtless the cause,* 
for the Mulberry which shoots .forth Us 
first leaves in India iu February, does it 
here in September, and it will not be 
earlier than in a year or two that these 
precious worms can be perfectly used to 
the climate/' 

Extract from a Letter from Mr . Chazal 

to His Excellency the Governor, bear- 
ing date the2fitk December 1815. 

The two capital Buffaloes you sent me 
are iu health, they appear to like our 
quarter, and this is another benefit con- 
ferred on us. The high aad humid parts 
of the islaud where Bullocks cauuot be 
reared, will by this, be indebted to you 
fior milk and draught cattle which were 
wanting. — The silkworms also get on 
well ; they hatch irregularly $ but 1 al- 
ready have five hundred that are quite 
healthy, and can with confidence assure 
you that your beneficent, intentions will 
be accomplished, and that the Colony will 
to you owe this new branch of industry 
which until now hadbeenln vain attemp- 
ted to be introduced. 

By Order, E. A. Draper, 
Act. Dep. Sect; t& Govt, 

Port Louis, 

ZUtDec.Wliy. .l.\ . 

Sir Robert Barclay having presented to 
His Excellency the governor a> pamphlet 
on the destruction of rats, lately pub- 
lished in England, as a valuable document 
for the information of the inhabitants of 
this Colony, and his Excellency consider- 
ing that it will be of very great. public 
utility, and that the inode designated in 
tins pamphlet is now generally adopted 
through Europe, has ordered that it might 
be translated. 

JAVA. 

In addition to the Addresses f presented 
to the Hon. Thomas Stamford Raffles, 
Kuq. late Lieutenant- Governor of this 
Colony, by the inhabitants of Batavia, 
the following Address was voted to his 
Excellency by the inhabitants of the East- 
ern and ifiost important districts' of the 
island, and has been forwarded 

To the Hon . Thomas S. Raffles, Esq, 
4*c. tyc. bfc. 

“ Honourable Sir, — We, the under- 

* Nota — This it accounted fvr perhaps, by the 

Qorretpoiidtnce, which thvws that the egg» do 
not hatch naturally until February or March— 
being eggs of annual nilkwotms* 

t See above, pages 979, 115. 


signed, hearing of your departure front 
the Colony, feel ourselves called upou, itt 
common with, the other inhabitants of 
this fertile island, thus to express our un- 
feigned sentiments of respect and attach- 
ment, deeply impressed upon our minds, 
by the liberal and enlightened principles 
which have so honourably distinguished 
your administration, during an arduous 
period of nearly five years. 

“ In taking leave at you, we beg to of- 
fer our heartfelt wishes for your health 
aud prosperity, and we most sincerely 
hope you may enjoy, in the bosom of 
your country, the honours and rewards 
so justly due to your cmiuent public and 
private virtues/* 

[Signed by the Civil and Military Offi- 
cers of the Eastern Division of the 
Island, and by the principal Euro- 
pean inhabitants, English and Dutch, 
in n umber- two hundred and thirty- 
one.] 

Letter received with the foregoing Address* 

To Charles Asset ; , Esq, Secretary to 
the Government of Batavia, 

Sir, — Wc have the honour to transmit 
to you an Address from the inhabitants., 
of the Eastern part of the Island, to the 
Hou. Thomas Stamford Raffles, Esq. on 
his departure from Java, which we res- 
pectfully request inay be submitted to 
the Hon. the Lieutenant Governor, with 
the view of obtaining his sanction and 
permission to its being forwarded. 

We have the honour to be, yours. See, 
(Signed) W. Bidwcll, A. R. 

L. Van Z kites, 

U. Yetr./* 

Same rang, May 1, 1816. 

Reply to Lieut. -Colonel Vdney Yule, L* 

ran Zetter , Esq. and Captain 
Bididell, 

“ Gentlemen, — I have the honour to 
acknowledge your letter of ihe 1st of May, 
with an Address bom the inhabitant* of 
the Eastern part of this Island, to the 
Hon. Thomas Stamford Raffles, Esq. aad 
have laid it before the Hon. the Lieut. - 
Governor, according to your desire. 

“lam desired to acquaint you that the 
Honourable the Lieutenaut Governor w *1- 
lingly consents to its being forwarded.***! 
shall have the pleasure of doing so by the 
very first opportunity, and though I do 
not presume to anticipate Mr. Raffles* 
feelings on the occasion, I hope my know- 
ledge of his sentiments and opinions will 
excuse my takiug the liberty to assure you, 
that not one of the many testimonials of 
esteem aud attachment which lie has re* 
ccived on his departure, is likely to be 
more highly prized than tliat which he 
thus receives from an extensive commu- 
nity, whose residence on the chief scene 
of hi* public labours in Java, has enabled 
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him to know, from personal observation, 
and consequently to appreciate justly the 
effects of those principles o£ administra- 
tion which guided the important arrange- 
ments he introduced in the valuable and 
populous provinces of the Kasteru Dis- 
tricts. 

i have the honour to be, &c. 

C. Assev. 

Batavia, 23 dJune, 1816. 

Batavia, June 15. — The arrival of his 
Majesty’s ship Lyra, and the Honourable 
Company’s ship General Hewitt, at An- 
jier, on Friday the 7th instant, brought 
intelligence that his Excellency the right 
honourable Lord Amherst might be hour- 
ly expected in the Alceste frigate on his 
way to China. His lordship and suite ar- 
rived on Sunday, and preparations having 
been made for facilitating their journey, 
they immediately landed and arrived at 
Batavia on Thursday .afternoon, where 
his Jordship was received by Major Gene- 
ral Sir William Grant Kier, at the go- 
vernmeut-hbuse, under the usual honours 
due to his rank. Yesterday morning his 
lordship received and returned the visits 
of their excellencies the< commissioners 
from his Majesty, the King of the Ne- 
therlands, and we are happy to under- 
stand that instead of returning to Anjier 
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be will await the arrival of his Majesty’s 
ship Aleeste, in Batavia roads. His lord- 
ship is in good health. 

— 22. — On Saturday last his excel- 
lency, Lord Amherst, paid a visit to the 
honourable the Lieutenant Governor at 
Buitcnzorg. His lordship afterward* pro- 
ceeded to Ciceoa, and expressed himself 
much gratified with the charming climate 
and scenery of that hilly region. His 
lordship returned from his excursion on 
Friday night, and on the following morn- 
ing was present at a review of the troops 
in the garrison at YVeltevreden ; after the 
review, his lordship attended by his suite, 
repaired to the quarters of the command- 
ing officer of cantonments, where a splen- 
did breakfast was prepared. His lord- 
ship embarked at the wharf at Batavia, 
at six o’clock, on Tuesday morning, un- 
der the usual salutes and military honours 
due to his rauk. 

We are glad to announce the safe arri- 
val of his excellency Lieutenant-General 
An thing, commander-in-chief of his Ne-* 
therlaud Majesty’s army in India, after a 
veiy disagreeable voyage from Bencoolen. 
His excellency and family left the small 
vessel in which they came from thence at 
Anjier, and came overland to Batavia, 
where they arrived iu good health on 
Monday last. 
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MILITARY SEMINARY AT ADDISCOMBE. 

On Monday, the 14th October, the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 
Kast-India Company, with several other 
members of the Court of Directors, and the 
Military Seminary Committee, proceed- 
ed to Addiseombe House, near Croydon, 
Surry, for the purpose of witnessing the 
public examination by Colonel Mudge, of 
tevertl cadets who had been reported to 
them by Dr. Andrew, the head master, to 
be properly prepared for such a trial. 

Upon their arrival at Addiseombe they 
were joined by several military officers of 
distinction in his Majesty’s and the Com- 
pany's service, as well as by some of the 
most scientific gentlemen of the present 
day, and upon its being announced to the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman that the 
pupils were assembled, they proceeded to 
the painted saloon, with the rest of the 
company, and tfcing seated, Colonel 
Mudge, the Lieut. Governor of the Royal 
Military Academy, at Woolwich, and the 
public examiner at the East-India Com- 
pany's Military Seminary, was requested 
to commence the business of the day. 

The names of the gentlemen present 
were as follow, vis. 


Court of Director 9, 

Thomas Reid, Esq. Chairman, 

John Bebb, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Rich. Chichley Plowden,.E»q. 

Geo. Abercrombie Robinson, Esq. 
Colonel Batmerman, 

Colonel Taylor, 

Colonel Allan, 

William Stanley Clarke, Esq. 
Richard Parry, Esq. 

John Thornhill, Esq. 

Visitors. 

Colonel Sir John Campbell, K. C. B. 

Colonel Rowley, of the Royal Engineers, 
and Deputy Inspector-General of Forti- 
fications. 

Colonel PilWngton, of the Royal Engi- 
neers, atfd Chief Engineer at Wool- 
wich. 

Lieut. -Col. Alexander Bryce, oftheEast- 
India Company's service. . 

Captain Baines, of the Royal Artillery. - 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, ditto. 

Dr. Hutton, late Professor of Mathema- 
tics at the Royal Academy, Woolwich. 

Randle Jackson, Esq. 

Lieut. Chas, Douglas, of the Royal Ar- 
tillery. 

Thomas Keith, Esq. 
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Benjamin S. Jones, Esq. 

James Cobb, Esq. Secretary to the East- 
India Company. 

The East- India Company's Engineer Ca- 
dets : — Jones, S weteaham, Under- 
wood, Wroughton, Cotton, Lawe, Lake, 
and Hemming, who passed their ex* 
ami u at ion last year, and who have since 
been on the Trigonometrical Survey, 
carrying on under the superintendance 
of Colonel Mudge, and are now under 
the command of Ueut.-Col. Pas ley, at 
Chatham, for the purpose of learning 
the practical part of the art of sapping 
and mining, pontooning, and other 
field operations. 

Public Officer*. 

Colonel Mudge, Public Examiner in Ma- 
thematics, Fortification, and Civil and 
Military Drawing. 

Dr. Charles Wilkins, Public Examiner 
in the Oriental Department. 

Dr. Andrew, Professor of Mathematics, 
and resident Super intendant. 

Mr. Joseph Bordwine, Professor of For- 
tification. 

Mr. John Sbakespear, Professor of Hin- 
dustani. 

Mr. W- F. Wells, Professor of Drawing. 
Mr. H. Angelo, Fencing and Broad Sword 
Master. 

Mr. William Abin^ton, Clerk to the Mi- 
litary Seminary Committee. 

The senior cadets in the first class were 
then examined in Arithmetic, Algebra,. 
Gecmetiy, Trigonometiv, with its ap- 
plication to heights and distances, men- 
suration, ru t ificer’s works, surveying, 
conic sections, projectiles, mechanics, 
forces, hydraulics, hydrostatics, pneuma- 
tics, fluxions with its application to gun- 
nery, and other important military consi- 
derations. 

On all the above subjects, the Cadets 
passed through a very strict examination, 
and they worked their problems and de- 
monstrations with a facility and correct- 
ness highly gratifying to the assembly, 
honourable to their preceptors, and cre- 
ditable to themselves. They were after- 
wards examined as to their progress in 
Hiudustauij by Dr. Charles Wilkins, and 
the examination closed with an exhibition 
of some beautiful specimens of Military 
Drawings, which they had executed under 
Mr. Bordwine, the Professor of fortifica- 
tion, aa also a great variety of other draw- 
ings of landscape^ figures, &c. &c. under 
the instruction of Mr. Wells, the Pro- 
fessor of Civil Drawing. 

The Chairman then proceeded to dis- 
tribute the Prizes, which had been re- 
commended to be awarded by Colonel 
Mudge j Dr. Andrew, and I)r. Wilkins, to 
those most proficient in the different 
brandies of science and learning, under 
their respective departments, and which 
were as follow, viz. 


Reco m m en ded bp Colonel Mudge. 

1st Class. 

{ An elegant Case of 
Mathematical In- 
htrumentH, mount- 
ed with silver and 
an appropriate su- 
perscription. 

{ An elegant Box 
of C oi™ou„ t . 

way. 

William Fitzgerald, 2d fMrthem*tica* $ ln! 
Mathematical. ) strueneats, mount- 

(. ed in the same way. 
_ .FA Case Pro* 

George Thomson, 1st 1 portions! Corn- 

Fortification. ) posses, mounted 

m the same way, 

George Walter, 2U For- S 

tl ficat 1011. ( the same way. 

^ An elegant Box 
* lurs.mount- 
the same 

l way. 

Recommended bp hr. Andrew . 

{ Roll in's Belles 

ed with the Com- 
pany's Arms. 


w m xu urn. e the same wi 

Donald Markay, 2d J of Colours^ 
Drawing, ) ed in the 


Ditto. 


t Lemprlere‘3 Cl as- 

1st Latin 


( wa y- 

Dirom’s 


Ditto. 2d Hindustani 


Ditto. 1st Hindustani 


Cam- 

f paign in India, knd 
; J Welleslcv's Notes 
< on the Mabarafty 
j war, bound in the 
„satne way. 

Geo. Allg. Underwood, Tpar ^Montesquieu^ 
2d French. I bound in the same 
(wav- 

r Orme’s History 
• \ and Fragments, 4 
*< volumes, bound in 
I the same. way. 
r Adams's Roman 
Tiios. Pi insep, 2d Latin, < Antiquities, bound 
l in the same way. 

2ND CLASS. 

John Thomson, Mathe- 5 Simpson’s Flnxl- 
matical Prize. ,n ,1,e 

, r . , „ f St. Paul's Traiti 

David Dlghton, rortl-J de Fortification, 
fication. f bound in the same 

Lvvay. 

Edwards's Per- 


v aaiMv. xv my • 

, \ St. Paul’s 1 
l-J de Fortitici 
) bound in the 
v. way. 

! Edwards's Per- 
spective, bound in 
the same way. 


Ditto. Latin, 


John Jervis, French, 


L me same way. 

C Travels of Anar. 
J chnrsis, abridged, 
) (rrcncli.)bounain 
L the same way. 


3rd class. 


John Watts, Mathema- 
tical Prize. 

Wm. Symons, Drawing, 
Wm. Senior, French, 
Wm. Rollins, Latin, 


{ 

{ 

i 


Enter's Algebra, 
in English, bound 
in the same way. 

Thomson's .Sea- 
sons, with cuts^ 
hound in the same 
way. 

La Fohtalne't 
Fables, bound In 
the same way, 
Patrick's Celia- 
riut, bound in the 
same way. 
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Beside tlic distribution of Prizes to the 
most meritorious as a general stimulus to 
exertion, the following geutlemen who 
Were disappointed of Prizes were report- 
ed by Dr. Andrew to have considerable 
claims to favourable regard, and honour- 
able mention ; viz. 

Archibald Hyslop, 

Francis Franco, 

William Morley, 

William Somerville Carcw, 

M arcus Claudius Decluzcau, 
William Jacob, 

Randle Jackson, 

John Pinchard, 

.tohn Lloyd, 

Edward Richardson, 

Skinner Turner, 

John Athill, 

Thomas , Billamorc* 

Ralph Roberts, 

Cosby Burrowes, 

Edward Harrington, 

Robert Page Fulcher, 

Charles Wintour, 

. Charles Owen, 

Patrick Thomson, 

ThomaS Hickman* 
diaries Hamilton, 

James Bell. 

After the Prizes were distributed, the 
Chairman, Thomas Reid, Esq. addressed 
the meeting, and stated that the proceed- 
ings of this day must have given pleasure 
to every person assembled there, and that 
It would afford sincere satisfaction to his 
honourable colleagues and himself to re- 
port in corresponding feelings to the body, 
which had deputed them. 

In the first place, he had to offer the 
thanks of the Committee to Dr. Andrew, 
nud the other Professors and Masters of 
that institution for the superintendence 
and science which had been eminently 
exercised by them, and which was so 
markedly evinced in the progress and 
proficiency of the students. 

The Chairman likewise stated that 
equal praise was due to Colonel Nudge* 
timl to Dr. Wilkins for the benefits deriv- 
ed in their respective departments from 
talents of an high and distinguished order. 

To the geutlemen studeuts he said, the 
acknowledgments of the Committee were 
also deservedly merited, for the excel- 
lent conduct which bad been reported of 
them generally ; for the great acquire- 
ments of which they had had, this day, 
so many gratifying proofs ; and for the 
honest pride which the Committee felt iu 
the consideration that the East India 
Company were sendiug them on a career 
of life which would do honour to that 
great body ;"from the happy and confident 
presage which they entertained, not only 
from their skill and valour as soldiers, 
tmt from their morality and humanity as 
men. 


He desired his young friends to pursue 
the course in which they were ; and in 
which a wider scene would open to them, 
with undeviating rectitude: and they 
might be assured of ample reward, in the 
justice of thfeir superiors ; in the honour * 
able and high character, which they 
would acquire ; but, above all, in their 
own approving and grateful minds. 

On the conclusion of the above address 
from the honourable Chairman, several 
of th© cadets went through the broad- 
sword exercise under the direction of Mr. 
Angelo with great adroitness and preci- 
sion $ and the business of the day con- 
cluded with evident marks of satisfaction 
and approbation on the part of the mem- 
bers of the honourable Court of Direc- 
tors, and of every person present, and 
to the honour ami credit of every. public 
officer connected with the institution. 

Several of the newspapers have insert- 
ed an account of some disturbances at 
Bareilly, said to be occasioned by the in- 
troduction of the Chokednry system of 
revenue, but as we are assured that no 
official information lias been received in 
this country on the subject, we refrain at 
present from takiug further notice of the 
report. 

The Marquis of Huntly, Capt. M‘Leod, 
took out five hundred and fifty elegant 
mirrors on account of Iiis Persian Ma- 
jesty. 

A Court, of Enquiry lias been held at 
Bombay on the commanding officers of 
the Ps) che cruizer; viz. Lieutenant Tan- 
ner, Commander. Lieu f . Domini rette, 
Acting Second Lieut. Still, Mr. Edward 
Pratt, Midshipman, and llans Anderson, 
Boatswain, foi disobedience of orders and 
disrespectful aiul offensive conduct to the 
Government of Prince of Wales Island, 
&c. &c. &c. on which charges the prison- 
ers were found generally guilty, aud sen- 
tenced ; Lieutenant 1 inner to be removed 
from the command of the Psyche, and to 
be ineligible to hold the command of any 
of the Company’s cruizers for eighteen 
months; Lieut. Dominicette, to be inca- 
pable of employment for the >ame period, 
and to be deprived of one year’s rank ; 
Lieut. Still to be deprived of six months 
rank, and Mr. Pratt, of one year’s rank, 
aud that they be severally reprimanded 
for their misconduct in such manner as 
the Superintendaut of Marine might think 
proper ; Hans Anderson to be admonished. 

Mr. William Cooke, late Collector of 
Sea Customs at Madras, has been appoint- 
ed Collector of Sea Customs at Chen- 
glepat. 

Don Francisco Ambruosi De Bibanti 
of Naples; has partially succeeded in ob- 
taining an indigenous opium, which is 
said to be of a superior quality to that of 
Turkey. 
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John Wright, Esq. has been appointed 
Assistant Secretary to the Board of Con- 
troul in the room of John Mehcux, Esq. 
resigned, 

Mr. Canning arrived at Paris on the 
8th October, whence he intended shortly 
to proceed to Bourdeaux. 

Major General* Boyle has retired from 
the Staff of Bombay, and is succeeded by 
Major .General Henry Parker Laurence. 

t Lieut, General Sir Miles Nightingale 
tqok his seat in Cduncil at Bombay in 
February last. ' 

Mr. Hugh Maximilian Elliot, son of 
the Governor of Madras, and a writer in 
the Civil Service under that Presidency, 
has resigned the service. 

COMPANY’S SHIPS. 

Oct . 3. — Yesterday, a Court of Direc- 
tors was held at the East- India House, 
when the following ships were thus 
timed, viz : — 

Madras and Bengal — Marquis of Wel- 
lington, and Minerva, to be alloat Jan. 3, 
1817 ; sail to Gravesend Jan 17, stay 
there thirty days, and be in the Downs 
Feb. 23. 

Madras and Bengal — Streatham, Rose, 
and Princess Charlotte of Wales, to be 
afloat Jan. 17, 1817; sail to Gravesend 
Feb. 1, stay there thirty days, and be in 
the Downs March 9. 

Madras and Bengal — Carnatic, and 
William Pitt, to he afloat Feb. 15, 1817; 
sail to Gravesend March 3, stay there 
thirty days, and be in the Downs April J). 

Bengal — Lord Castlcrcagli, to be afloat 
March 3, 1817 ; sail to Gravesend March 
17, stay there thirty days, and be in the 
Downs April 23. 

Madeira , Madras, and Bengal — Car- 
marthen, to be afloat Feb. 1, 1817. 

Madeira , Bengal, and Bencoolen — Nor- 
thumberland, to be afloat March 3, 1817. 

Bombay — Huddart, aud Union, to be 
afloat March 17, 1817. 

-Thomas Grenville, to be afloat 
March 3, 1817 ; sail to Gravesend March 
17, stay there thirty days, and be in the 
Downs April 23. 

Company's Ship Waterloo . — The fol- 
lowing Otters have been appointed to 
that Ship by the Court of Directors :< — 
Captain J. Birch, Mr. William Manning, 
Chief Mate, Charles Shea, 2d do., J. B. 
Burnet, 3d do., J. A. Cunynghani, 4th do., 
R. J. Cuthbertsoa, 5th 40. , R. Pilcher, 
6th do. 

INCURSIONS OF THE PIN D ARLES,* 

A letter from Madras, dated t he 17th 
of April, had mentioned the plundering of 

♦ The Pindarec# are not, as errorteoas.lv repre- 
sented in the London papers, a description of 
Mahrattas ; but a body of mercenary soldiers,, 
who fight for whoever will pay, them, and pome^ 
tunes, at a banditti, plunder with equal indiscri- 
mination.— An account of the pursuits of these 
robbers, by Colonel Dovetoti, will be fouhd under 
the <hea/i of Calcutta Intelligence. — E<ht t 
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theGuntoor Circar by a body of Pindarees, 
Confirmation of this diastrous news has 
recently reached town. Private informal 
tion goes to state, that a Piudaree force 
of many thousand horsemeq* proceeding 
from the Mahratta territory, fad attacked 
and ravaged the dominions of our ally the 
Nizam, and thence burst in upon the 
Guntoor Circar, one of the most tran- 
quil and prosperous of the Company's 
possessions, situated on thecoa>t of Co* 
romandel, in the direct road between 
Calcutta and Madras, a province of the 
latter Presidency, and distant from tho 
capital not more than two hundred miles. 
This unlooked-for irruption seems to hava 
been accompanied by the most horrible 
outrages. The cruelties perpetrated, and 
the desolation produced by the savage 
enemy in the attack upon the defenceless 
province, it is said, wo hope untruly, to 
have exceeded those with which Hydcr 
Ally visited the Carnatic in his memora- 
ble invasion of 1780, the traces of which 
arc still manifest at the end of near forty 
years. It appears that the Mahrattas 
must have concerted their measures with 
great judgment, hating carried oft' a pro-, 
digious booty, after sweeping across the 
whole peninsula from west to cast, and 
back again, without being brought to ac- 
tion by any British corps. It is further 
asserted, that Colonel Dovcton, a dis- 
tinguished officer commanding the subsi- 
diary force at Hydrabad (qu. Ellichpour ?) 
was at one period within two hours’ march 
of tho retreating enemy, but, from Homo 
of those fatalities to which rapid opera- 
tions are liable, that he took a wrong 
road, and could 'never come up with 
them afterwards. Considered as a mili- 
tary movement, the attack of the Pinda- 
rccs is at most a successful Incursion, un- 
dertaken merely with allow to plunder; 
though inflicting upon the unfortunate 
country against which it was directed, 
calamities not only severe, but lasting. It 
is doubted whether the provinces which 
have been laid w jnre can yield their pro- 
portion of tl’.e public revenue for two op 
three years to come. 

ISLE OF FRANCE. 

The following is an extract, of a Letter 
fiom the Mauritius, under date fhe 22d 
of May last. — , , 

“ The Governor has within the last 
four days issued u Proclamation , prohi- 
biting any importation into this colony 
oilier than in Bjitjsh vessels and from a 
But idi port. But from the number of 
foreign ships, both French and American* 
that have so Ipng been suffered to dispose 
of their cargoes here, fo the detriment of 
our trade, particularly dnriug t ho last six 
mouths, those who have British iucr» 
rhamlize on hand, cannot speedily take 
credit for a tolerable sale. This change 
has been the effect of complaints made t(* 

Vox-. II, 3 Z 
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Ministers by Captain A- of the ship 
Partridge. 

“ You have no doubt heard that Barb6 
Mfarbois, our President of the Court of 
Appeal, and*brother of the celebrated 
Mar bo is of Prance, itas, with the Vice- 
President of the same Court, been sus- 
pended by Governor Farquhar. Unac- 
quainted with the technicalities of the 
French laws, I cannot well explain to 
you thr nature of the imputed miscon- 
duct, but it is for some erasure from the 
waste book, in which the French Judges 
insert the rough draft of t-lieir decisions 
before tbe record is officially signed by the 
Court. However, Barbe Marbois, in bis 
Proves Verhaly a copy of which 1 send 
you, denied the power of the Governor, 
according to the laws of the Colony, gua- 
ranteed by the Prince Regent, to dismiss 
him from his office and emoluments, by 
what he calls a lettre de cachet , without 
trial and inquiry. 

“ Thus stood the affair till April last, 
when from some cause or other, imme- 
diately on an arrival from Europe (that 
by the by brought the intelligence of the 
restoration of Marbois in France to his 
high office), our suspended President of 
the Court of Appeal was pensioned with 
six hundred pounds per annum. The 
poor Vice-President, though his alledged 
offence was of a secondary nature, has 
had no such luck. He is out of office, 
and draws not a shilling. Whatever may 
he the merits of the transaction, the se- 
verity or the reconciliation has cost John 
Bull another 6001. a year m his new ac- 
quisition/* 

ST. HELENA. 

Ovt. 13. — The Termagant, 20 guns, 
Capt. Shaw, arrived at Portsmouth from 
the East-1 ndia station to be paid off. Left 
Madras on the 5th of May (the Tyre and 
Elk were then in the Roads), the Mauri- 
tius on the 7th of June, the Cape on the 
5th of August, and St. Helena on the 
27th August. The Cornwallis and Am- 
pin trite were to leave India shortly for 
England. Captain A. King had taken the 
Command of the former, and Captain 
Plumbridge of the latter. The Horatio 
was in tbe China Seas ; the Leda, Com- 
modore Saver, at Trincomalee ; the Or- 
lando, Iphigenia, and Camcleon at Cal- 
cutta. She left theRivolutionnaire, Spey, 
Zebra, and Hyena, at the Cape. On the 
28th of July, tlie R^volutionnai re and 
Zebra were driven on shore, in Simon’s 
Bay, in one of those violent gales of 
wind that periodically visit that station. 
They were got off with trifling damage, 
and tbe Rdvolutidtmaire was shortly to 
proceed to England. Major-Gen. Baird 
had lately died at the Cape, after a short 
illness $ also Sir John Colebrook, at Ma- 
dras. Mr. Hill, commissary at the Mau- 
ritius, had been killed by a fall from his 


gig, and Mr. Moore, purser of the Icarus, 
had died at Port Louis (Mauritius). When 
the Termagant left St. Helena (27th Au- 
gust), Buonaparte was well. Sir Pul- 
teney Malcolm intended to sail in the 
Newcastle, Capt. Meynell, on the 10th 
of September, to visit the Cape and the 
Mauritius. The command at St. Helena 
would devolve on Captain Staufcll, of the 
Phtuton. There were lying there, the 
Newcastle, Pbarton, Griffon, Podargus, 
and Julia ; tbe Leveret was at Ascension. 

On the Prince Regent's birth-day a ball 
wa3 given by his excellency Lieut.-General 
Sir Hudson Lowe, at the Castle in James 
Town, which was numerously attended. 
There were present : — Sir Hudson Lowe, 
Sir Pultncy Malcolm, commander-in-chief 
of his Majesty’s squadron ; Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir George Bingham ; Sir Thomas Reid, 
Adjutant- Gen. ; the officers of the 66th 
and 53d, the staff officers of Sir H. Lowe, 
the officers of artillery and ordnance, the 
officers of his Majesty’s ship Newcastle, 
Phaeton, and Griffon ; the officers of tlie 
St. Helena regiment, the commissioners 
for the Russian, Austrian, and French 
courts ; the gentlemen at the head of all 
the civil departments, with their families. 

A very handsome theatre is nearly com- 
pleted for the amusement of the islanders ; 
it will be opened by gentlemen amateurs. 
The Termagant has sailed for Chatham to- 
be paid off. 

By letters of the 14th May, received 
from the vicinity of Moorshcdabad, we 
are concerned to state, that there is 
every appearance of a failure to a great 
extent of the produce of silk this year. 
The last November crop or Aughnee Bund, 
which produces commonly the greatest 
quantity and the best silk in the year, was 
so scanty as to afford little more than suf- 
ficient for the advance made on account 
of the Company’s investment, and that 
of an inferior quality ; the intervening 
Shull Bunds also failed ; so that the whole 
dependence was placed on the Chitta 
Bund, the next iu importance to the 
Aughnee, and which for some months 
promised well ; hut this also, from the 
want of rain, has now proved uncom- 
monly unproductive, and its harvest af- 
fords no relief to silk dealers, while the 
very sickly state of the silkworms, pre- 
clude the hopes of any very favourable 
termination of the remaining Bunds of 
the year. From these circumstances, 
silk has there risen 50 percent, above the 
price of the last year. Silk piece goods 
are equally clear and scarce, particularly 
the Korah pieces, which are printed into 
ltomauls, Sarees, &c. : and what is to 
be obtained of them Is of very bad texture. 

Tbe prospect of the produce of Indigo, 
from the want of rain, is also in a bod 

state. 
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INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Off Hatting s, Oct. 8, 1816.— Arrived, the Ex- 
mouth, Captain Thomas Freeman, from Penpal, 
sailed from thence .list March, the Cape « 9 th 
July, and passed St. Helena, Middle of Aug. 

Plymouth, iht. 8.— Arrived, the Matilda, So- 
merville, from Batavia, sailed from thence 7ih 
July, St. Helena 27 th August. The Euraiie ami 
Surry, from Madras and arrived at Batavia on 
the 27 th June. 

A letter from Batavia, dated the 27 th June, 
states that the Union, Johnson, was at lndra- 
vnayo, taking in her cargo for Europe. 

fasten ger s per Exmouth. — John Ruxam, Esq. 
Surgeon 24th regt. t Lieut, l’ottinger, 8tli regt. ; 
Mr# Macdonald, Free Merchant j Mr. Edward 
Poole, Attorney} Mrs. Pottinger, Mis. Conk, 
Mr. C /Taylor. 

The Mary Anne, Webster, expected to sad 
from Bengal soon after the Exmouth. The Aber- 
deen, Fenwick, bound to Madras, was spoke, all 
well 19 th May, lat. 5090 ’ N. long. 24° W. The 
Princess Charlotte, Vaughan, bound to India, 
•was spoke, all well 23d Aug. lat. 13 U 44' N. long. 
*3® 40' W. The Orpheus, bound to Bombay was 
spoke, all well June bth, lat 11 ® 17 ' N. long. 22° 
17' W. 

Cape of Good Hope. — Arrived, Julv 11, Revo* 
lutlonnaire tngate from Bombay ; Lloyds, Mac 
Pherson, from Batavia, The Lloyds, mid Francis 
and Eliza, from Batavia, sailed from the Cape 
for England the latter end of July. 

Madeira , Aug. 7 .— Sailed for Bengal, the Corn- 
wallis, CharitC. 12 , Princess Charlotte, Vaughan, 
for the Cape } 23d, Bern Bectluun, for inditi. 
Sept. 1 : Ceres, Brown, for Calcutta; 2d, lady 
Flora, Brown, Bengal; 6th, Sourabaja Batavia, 
Woodbridge, Smith, loi the Cape. The Mul* 
grave Castle, Ralph, from London to the 
Cape, put into Rio de Janeiro, July 6 U 1 , 
distress, having been ashore on the Cape de 
Vends, must undergo considerable repair before 
she proceeds. 

Batavia Aprils. — Arrived from London, the 
Albinia, Weatherall j May 12, Susan, Collmgwood, 
from Samarang; 15, Union, Johnson, from Ben- 
gal ; 1C, James Drummond, Bale don, from Isle 
of l-rance ; 23, Mary Anne, Arbuthnot, from New 
South Wales. June 12, General Hewit, Campbell, 
from London ; 13, Ocean, Johnson ; 14, Woks 
Cove, Stephenson, * from Isle of France ; 18, 
H.M.S. Alceste, from England ; l)o. Emperor 
Alexander, Chapman } 28, .Surry, Beadle, from 
Madras, Europe, M ills, Do 
May 22. — Sailed for Banco, June 19, Fairlie, 
Ward, for England ; Alceste, gist, for China; 
General Hewitt, Campbell, for China; 23, Prince 
Regent, White, for England. 

Portsmouth , Oct . 10.— Arrived the Isabella, 
bound to Holland, Taylor, from China, sailed 
29 th March. 

Portsmouth , Oct. 13 .— Arrived the Termagant, 
Sloop of war, fromMadras. Sailed from thence 
ilh May , Isle of France, 10th June ; Cape, 5th 
August; St. Helena, 3 1 st August. The Prince 
Regent, fiym Batavia, left St. Helena, 27tli Aug. 
for England. The Fairlie, Barton of Hull, Fran- 
cis and Eliza, Lloyds, and Samarang, all from 
Batavia, remained at St. Helena, 3 1st Aug, 

Off Mounts Bay, Ireland, Oct. 8. — Ai rived the 
Francis and Eliza, late Hau 1.1011, from Batavia, 
(Kennedy, Capt.) 

Plymouth, Oct. 13— Arrived the Pi nice Regent, 
White, from Batavia, Sailed 27 th June, The 
Ranger, Wheeler, sailed from St. Helena, the 
latter end of August. 

Portsmouth, Oct . 14.— Arrived the Revolu- 
tlonnaire frigate, from Bombay and the Cape. The 
Discovery, of Bengal, was wrecked in Table Bay 
on the 28th July. A letter received from Capt. 
Lacfcner, dated the 26th May# stating that the 
Lady Melville had arrived at Bombay. 

The Discovery of Bengal, was wrecked in Table 
Bay, Cape of Good Hope, the 26th July last. 

The Agamemnon, Jackson, arrived at Bombay 
S«d April, and sailed the 2Bth May for Madraa, 
The Mary Anne, Edwards, from Bengal, and 
admus. Dent, from Isle of France, were at St# 
elena, and sailed 23d Aug. 

May is. The Princess Charlotte, Leisbman, at 
Bombay, to sail 10th June. May 15, the Upton 
Castle, Betts, arrived at Bombay. 

e .<# Good Hope, July 97 .—Phillips, Nichols, 
am London. 30th. Bristol Hero, Ed- 

wards, from do. 


St. Helena, Aug. 26.— The Minstrel, Havtm . 
arrived from Bengal. 

Madias, Apnl 15.— Arrived from hie of Frame 
Coromandel, Cameron. 9i, H.M.S. Fowy, with 
packets from England. 27. H.M.S, Iphigerua, do. 

Letters received from Madras, dated 30th May, 
(per Zebra frigate,) ano forwarded irom the 
< tope. 

The Lord Ilungerford, Napier, from London 
at Madras 24th May. The Swallow, Wilson, irom 
London, at Madras, May 16. The Warrior, 
Peache, from London, at the Isle of France. 

Arrived the Lord Cathoarr, off Dover, Ort. 5 . 
Ross, from Bombay. Sailed iJth June, Cape 
?th August, St. Helena 22 d August. 

Arrived off Liverpool the Samarang, Gower, 
from Bombay. Sailed June 13, Cape, 7th Aug. 
St. Helena, 92d Aug. Isle of France iSth July. 

Bombay , May 15 .— Arrived from London, the 
Cabalva, Hine ; Marquis of Huntley, Me Lend. 
16. Lady Melville, Lockucr, do. Cumberland, 
Wilkinson ; do. Castle Huntlov , Paterson, anu 
expected to sail the Mh July lor China. 

Arrived the Alary Anne, Edwards, off the Stait. 
i r »tli Oci. from Bengal. Sailed «9Ui Mav, St. 
Helena, 28th Aug. 

Bengal, Aord, —The Resource, Henderson, 
amvid from London. British Arinv, Meriton, to 
sail 1st July, from do. Baros.a, Hawkey, from 
Madraa. May 8, Mary, Moffet, at Madras from 
London. 

Hie of France. .Tutu Qd.— Arrived from Bengal. 
Mary Atmc, Webster. 6lli Minstrel, Havard, 
do. ; and sailed July 8 for England. 10 , Prince of 
Orange, Silk, from the Cape. 

Bombay. — Arrived from London, May 14, Char- 
lotte, Brown. 18, Anna, Reed ; 21 , EllcrgitI, 
Clarkson, from do. 

Cite Company’s ship Buckinghamshire, launch- 
ed at Bombay the l f >lh April, and expected to 
sail for China, 25th May. Sailed 3d June. 

May 16 .— Albion, Fisher, at the Isle of France, 
td sail 9th June. Sailed 12 th June. The Cathe- 
rine Griffiths, Hamilton, for Bengal, and Fallas, 
Elsworthv. for Isle of France, mil Sept. Jai li* N 
long, 23® W. 

Isle of France.— Arrived fiom Jondon, April so, 
Emma, Crips, Sailed May 23 for Madras. 19 , 
Eclipse, Benford, sailed 2 lst May, lor Ma- 
.dras. 

Passengers per Mary Anne.— Capt. Edwards, 
Cafct. Charles Baynes, late of the Kent j Major 
Watson, 14ih Regt. ; Master Sergeant, Miss R. 
Brown, and two other children. 

The Indian Oak, to sail from Bengal for, Liver- 
pool. about 18th June. The Orient, to sail about 
aoth June, The Defence, Duller, foi Madras, 
June, 16, lat. 33 S. long. 32, out 84 days. 
The Garland, Biown. for the Cape, July 1 , j a t, 
27 1 N. long. 21 37 W. out 20 days. 

Downs, Oct. 20. Arrived me Lloyds, McPher- 
son, from Batavia; Cadmus, Deni, from the 
Isle of France, Batavia, and St. Helena; Experi- 
ment, Cousins, from do. ; Barton, Due re, Irom 
Bengal. 

Arrived the Minstrel, Havard, off Portsmouth, 
23d Oct. from Bengal, Isle of France and St. 
Helena, 8th July. 

Passengers per Minstrel.— Miss Anna Moore, 
Master Augustus Moore. 

The Fairlie, Ward, was left at St. Helena, by 
the Minstrel. The Potton sailed for Bengal on 
the 20th May, for England. 

Sailings. 

From Bristol, Sept. 18, Wellington, Lyons, 
Free Trader, from Ceylon and Bombay, t8, Wa- 
terloo, Moore, do. for Bengal. 98, Wilman, 
Leith, Whaler, South Seas. Oct. 3 , Margaret, 
Wilson, Free Trader, Batavia. HaywoOd, Jtams- 
worth, do. Madras and Bengat. Oxford, Lamb, 
do. Bombay. 

Falmouth.— Adolphus. Wick than, Merchant, 

Cape. 

Downs, Oct. 9.— -Lovfiee Family, Scton, ditto, 
Bombay. Sir James H. Craig, Brown, do. Ben- 
gal, &, Asp, Kenney, Whaler, South Seas, is, 
Chas. Mills, Christopher, Free Trader, Bengal, 
Earnest, Beatson, Merchantman, Cane. Albion, 
Bishop, do. do . 80, Alacrity, Findlay, do. do* 

Portsmouth , !8.— Anna Dorothy, Leyne, do. 
Cape, Oct# id, Phoenix, Thomson, Free Trader, 
Bengal. 22, Cape Packet, Ajmew, Merchant- 
man, Cape. Brilliant, Fenn, Free' Trader, Ma- 
dras und Bengal. Agues, Wools, Merchantman, 
Cape. 

3 z 2 
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LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday , Oct. 22, 1816. 

(Hotton,— The newt from the eouniry is very fa- 
tourablej there -has in consequence been a re- 
timed enquiry for Cotton, particularly Brazil. 
The export demand has entirely ceased. The 
Business done in Cotton® last week at Liverpool 
has been very extensive. 

Sugar. «— Intelligence received from Dublin 
Mates that a recommendation has been issued to 
the distillers to delay making or preparing corn 
tor distillation j and that a special messenger had 
bsen sent to England to take the sense of Go- 
vernment as to immediately stopping the distilla- 
tion from grain. The rapid advance in the com 
market will involve a question as to the proba- 
bility of distillation from grain being stopped in 
England : it has been reported, that government 
Will wait the event of the ports opening for the 
Hd mission of foreign grain, free of duty, l&'li 
proximo, to see what effect it will have on the 
market, before any decisive step will be taken. 

Cojy'ec .—' The quantity of coffet bi ought forward 
by public sale last week was rather extensive ; tUe 
prices of the Dutch were a shade higher j the 
Jamaica qualities declined IS. a 2s. per cwt. Su- 
rinam is now sold with the same allowance as fo- 
reign, that colony having been given up to Hol- 
land. 

Indigo .—*' The prices are entirely nominal, on 
account of the tale at the Indus-House* About 
half of the quantity declared lias been got 
through | the prices as yet very considerably un- 
der the last sale, mid a great proportion has been 
taken in for the proprietor, on account of the 
languid demand. 

• Spices . — Pepper continues heavy, and the li- 
tnited purchases made are a shade lower ; some 
lower) some Jamaica ginger realized 131, 12s. a 
l4l. ft*,— -Clove®, cinnamon, and cassia continue 
in request ; the other descriptions of spices arc 
without any variation. 


£ 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

The wife »f James Benbow, of Hound Moor, 
Shropshire, after beiiig married 19 years with- 
out issue, of a sou. 

At Madras, Lady MaCgregor Mufray, of a daugh- 
ter. 

.t the Admiralty, Lady Hope, of a daughter. 

,n Great Ormond- screfet, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Stonor, of a daughter. 

In Euston-street, the lady of W. Wastell, Esq, 
of a daughter. 

The lady of H. Wilkinson, Esq. of C'lapham 
* Common, of a daughter. 

At Tours, in Prance, the lady of A. Clifford, Esq. 
of a daughter, 

Xadv Mary Trotter, of a son. 

In P ultency -street, Bath, the lady of Sir Alex* 
Hood, of a son. 

At the Pfiory, Stanmore, the Countess of Aber- 
deen, of a son. 

At Lyons, Kildare, Ireland, Lady C'loncurry, of 
* son. 

At Woburn -place, the lady of J. Gooden, Esq. 
of a son* 

At Aynto, Northamptonshire, the lady of W, R. 
Cartwright, E«$ .lL P. of a daughter. 

At Worthing, the lady of Lieut. Col. Taylor, 
tbth Hussars,, of SuF^hter. f 

In South-street, Gr< r^r-square, the lady of 
“ P. Williams. 1_ i- of a daughter. 

\f of Col- *ne | oh* O. H. Harris, of a eon. 

, . Jh, the I r of Mqjor £en, J. Hope, 

of Mon, 


Marriages, and Deaths . {Ncftr- 

In. Parliament-street, the lady bf J* Toby, Beq. 
of a son. 

In Upper Seyraour-street, the lady of H. Busk, 
Esq. of a daughter. - 

MARRIAGES. 


At Mersham, Capt* D’Aeth, R. N. of Knowhoti’ 
Court, Kent, to Harriet, daughter of Sir Edw. 
Knatohbull, of Marsham Hatch, Kent, 

F. R. Mills, E*q. of Lower Grosvenor-place, to 
Carnlin*, daughter of the late Rev. S. Batticaz, 
ol Harrow. 

Rev. J. Coldham, Reetor of Stockton and Aumqr. 
to Anne, daughter of CJias. Blachley, Esq. of 
Bury St. Edmunds. 

At Hackney, Minor Gafnham, of the Bengal army, 
to Miss Isabella Minga Syder. 

Mr, Geofge Moss, or Vauxhall, to Mary Ann, 
daughter of Mr. J. William®, of WeAlingtop- 
street. 

At $t. Martins, Ludgate, Geo. Shenlock, Esq. 
ordnance commissary, to Miss Sarah Gould, 

C. Stolker. E«.q. of Rotterdam, to Miss Jesse P. 
Keith, of Margaret-strect, Cavendish- square, 

Mr. J. South, of Blackman-street, to Miss Ellis, 
of South Lambeth. 

P, F. Snard, Esq. M. D. of Warwick, to Marv 
Magdalen, daughter of iVm. Morgan, Esq. of 
Gower-htreet, Bcdford-square. 

At Streatham. J Barnes, Esq. of the Bengal Me- 
dical Establishment, to Miss Nicholls, of Be- 
thmn. 

J. Shrapnell Bowden, Esq. of Hull, to Miss 
Haiic**, of Kensington square. 

Geo. Strickland, Esq. of Old Change, London, 
to the daughter ol Win. ltoper, E&q. of Cart- 
niel, Lancashire. 

At Deene, near Wandford, Lincolnshire, Mr. W. 
Giddmgs aged 3«, to Miss. Hahnali Spendilo, 
aged 10; when the pair first appeared at the 
altar, the clergyman asked the young woman 
whether she was a Christian, her answer con<- 
vincecl him that she had not been baptized, and 
therefore he refused to perform the marriage 
ceremony ; the couple then left the church, bat 
returned shortly afterwaids with godfathers atul 
godmothers, when the intended bride was 
<brist,ened and married. 

Edward Bramah, Esq. of Pimlico, to Mary Ann, 
daughter of Mr. Jas>. Boid, of Camdeii-sireci, 
Camden Town. 

At Kensington, R. P. Cottop, E#q. to the daugh- 
ter of K, Payne, M. D. late of Keuaittgton- 
squarc. 

T. Starling Benson, Erq* of Champion Lodge, 
Surrey, to Elizabeth, daughter of Rd. Meux, 
Esq. formerly of Liquorpond-street Brewery. 

At Southampton, Captain Creighton, to Eliza, 
daughter of Admiral SirRd. Onslow. 

W. Cowbuvn, Esq. of the Temple, to Catherine 
Rebecca, oaugnter of Geo, Smith, Esq. .of Ca- 
mer, Meopham, Kant, 

J. Mallet, Esq. of Ilighbury-terrace, to Sophia, 
daughter of G. A, Smith, Esq. of Highbury- 
grove. 

The Rev. J. Rogers, of the Home, Salop, to 
Marianne, daughter of the late J. Bodenham, 
Esq, of Grove-house, near Presteign, Kadnor- 
shi re. 


At Marylebone, Ed. Tegart, Esq. deputv inspec- 
tor of hospitals, to Miss Frances Winter, of 
Foley-place. 

At Gosport, Capt. Maclean, regt, to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of W. H. Lys, sur^eOn to the 
forces at the Cape of Good Hope. 

S. Willimatt, Esq. of Arundel-street, to Miss 
Elizabeth Crisps of Bedford -row. 

At Marylebone, Lieut. Col. Sir Hew Dairymple 
Ross, of the royal art. to Miss Graham, of 
Stonenouse, Cumberland, 

At Marylebone, Lieut. Gen. the Hon. Cfaas. Fit*, 
roy, to Mrs. Ciavering Savage, of Gloucester- 

- place* 

At Brighton, W, Law, Etq. of Charlotte- street, 
Portland -place, to Letitia, daughter of N. B» 
TrCttchg £s^[i 

Thomas, son of Jas. Farrer, Esq. of Llncoth’s- 
irm-fields, to Cecilia, daughter of Rd. Willis, 

_ Esq. of Halsnead, Lancashire. 

At Wimbledon, the Rev. PownallBastard, son of 
the late E. B. Esq. of Sharpham, Devonshire, 

- to Mary Anne, daughter, of the Hon, Mr, Jtu- 

* ticeFwk. ’ ‘ ” 

At Valenciennes, F, Slim Lynch, daughter df 

Major Lynch, to Jamds Vernon, r 
Rc^aLScois. 
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Mf. Joshua Butter worth, of the Grange, Ber- 
mondsey, to Mary, daughter of Mr. Perkins, 
of Lambeth, 

At Stoke-upon -Trent, , after a tedious courtship of 
twelve years, Mr. J. Farmer, to Eliz, Walk- 
late, both ot Cobridge, in the Pottery. 

Ed. Morant Cale, Esq. of Upton, Warwickshire, 
to Emily Jane, daughter of the late S. Gam- 
bler, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

At Windsor, Aug. 1ft, aged 48, Capt. John Kirk- 
patrick, of the Hon. Eaat-lndia Company’s 
ship, flic Henry Addington ; endeared as he was 
to a numerous class of respectable friends by 
his liberal and generous sentiments, it will be 
soothing and gratifying to their feelings that 
his memory should be recorded with the notice 
it met its. ' He was descended from a collateral 
branch of tin* Kirkpatrick's, of Closeburn, Dum* 
fries hi re ; left earlv in life an orphan, he re- 
ceived, from a noble-minded friend of his de- 
ceased father, the tenderness of a parent united 
With the scr ices of tin* warmest patronage. 
From his nautical skill in the line he was 
engaged in, His intellectual endowments, and 
his spirited conduct under emergencies, there 
is little doubt that if he had pursued his for- 
tune in the British navy, he might have urisen 
to the first honours of the profession ; but his 
fate ordained Imn to acquire independence in 
another wav, and he used the advantage s of it, 
on occasions wheic lus friendship, or his cha- 
rily was called upon, with unbounded liberality. 
—He bore a long, and severe illness, with pa- 
tience and fortitude, and supported himself 
under the most acute suffering, with a resigna- 
tion and submission to the Divine dispensations 
that was ttuly exemplary j he was constantly 
attended with affectionate solicitude by one or 
other of his fi lends, and although he had not 
one near family connection, he was never left 
a day, without some valuable character about 
him. On his side no sickness or suffering made 
lijin ever lose sight of that accommodation lie 
felt due to those who attended him, and which 
had marked Ins character through life | he con- 
stantly preserved through his illness, the senti- 
ments of liberality, feeling, generosity, and 
gratitude, which had particularly distinguished 
his dawn of life, and seemed to beam forth with 
increased fervor to the very dose of his exist- 
ence. 

At his house in Sermon-lane, Doctors* Commons, 
Sept, ft, after a long and painful illness, which 
he bore to the last with exemplary fortitude, 
Mr. Thomas Tomkins, the celebrated penman. 
—Of this gentleman’s performances in orna- 
mental writing, it is impossible to speak more 
highly than they deserve. Let it suffice to say, 
that for boldness of design, inexhaustible va- 
riety, and elegant freedom, he is justly consi- 
dered as having attained the ne plus ultra of the 
art. Among his innumerable works are the fol- 
lowing; A transcript of the Charter granted by 
King Charles 11 to the Irish Society, containing 
lftO Folio pages Titles to many splendid edi- 
tions of valuable books ; particularly Maeklin’s 
Bible, Thomson's Seasons, the Houghton Col- 
lection of Prints, &c, — A transcript of Lord 
Nelson’s Letter, announcing his victory;— Ti- 
tles to three volumes of manuscript Music, pre- 
sented to the King by Mr. Lmley Honorary 
Freedoms, framed duplicates of which may be 
seen in the Chamber of the City {—Addresses 
to their Majesties on many public occasions, 
particularly from the Royal Academy j duoli- 
cates of which were unanimously voted to be 
preserved iff the library, as choice specimens of 
ornamental penmanship. Cum multis aliis, gc, 
—Of Mr. Tomkins's character, benevolence ap- 
pears to have been a prominent feature. Never 
man studied more the happiness of those with 
whom he was connected or laboured more assi- 
duously to promote it. His principles in reli- 
gious matters were strictly those of the Church 
of England, and with respect to civil govern- 
ment, the King had not a more dutiful subject ; 
nor the Constitution a friend who revered it 


In Merr ion -square, Dublin, aged 1$, Sir Robert 
Staples, of Denmore. < « 

At (he Pavilion, Sloane-street, Peter Deny*, Esq. 

Ai Old Windsor, Lucy Elizabeth, daughter <n J* 
B. La Grange, Esq. of Marsham-street, West- 
minster. 

Mary, the wife of T. P. Luscombc, Esq. Bep. 
Cora. Gen. at Hanover. : 

Aged 9. Louisa Maria, the daughter of J.; H. 
bumner, Esq. M. P. _ ^ _ * 

In Upper Homerton, aged 63, N, de Croix, Rio, 

In Warwickshire, Osborne Standert, Esq. of Gt* 
James-strcet, Bedford-row. 

At Oakley Hail, Staffordshire, aged 26, Wm. sow 
of Sir John Chetwoode, M. P. 

In Gloucester-place, aged 7ft, the Dowager Ba- 
roness Nolkyn, relict of Baron N. Ambassador 
from the late Court of Sweden, t 

Aged 78, David Williams, Esq. Founder of *thl 
Literary Fund, after suffering five years under a 
severe paralytic affection. . 

At Haigh-hall, Lancashire, the Countess of Ba!~ 
carras. 

At^Hursley Lodge, Lady Heatlicote, wife of Sir 

At Plymouth, J. Manley, Esq, Vice Admiral of 
‘ the Red. 

In Nottingham-place,* Edward, son of the }at§ 
H. Howard, Esq. of Glossop, Derbyshire, and 
brother lo the Duke of Norfolk. 

In Queen Ann-strcet, Lady Wombwell, 

In Weymuuth-street, aqed 7 years, Anna Mtria, 
daughter of Wm. Lushington, Esq. 

At Kmgsland, R. Sutt, Esq. 

In Southwark, aged 75* Robt. Kent, Esq. 

Aged .*>3, after a long and pamflil illness, Mr. 
Harrold, of the Wrekiu-tavern, Broad court, 
Drury-lanc. 

At Rome, R. Fagan, Esq. English Consul Gene- 
ral for Sicily. 

Aged 78, Mrs. Guy, of Stoke Newington. 

At Bath, Mrs. Maxwell. 

At Swansea, H. S. Pocktington, Esq. 

At Frankville, near Ayr, Scotland, Lieut. Col. P. 
Cunynghame. late of the Coldstream Guards. 

H. Mauude, Esq. late of Henrietta-strict, Co- 
vent Garden. 

At Newport, Isle of Wight, Edw. Brassett. Esq. 
aged 7*, many years an alderman of that bo- 
rough; he possessed an immense property, 
amassed by an economy which equalled, if not 
surpassed, the eccentric John Elwes. 

W. Fenton, Esq. of West Smithfield. 

At Dublin, aged 67, I'eter (Jrbani, professor of 
music, a native of Milan. 

Near Dublin, at an advanced age, the Dowager 
Countess D’Alton. 

At Feston-hall, Derbyshire, the wife of J. Broad- 
hurst, Esq. M.P. 

On Newington Causeway, aged 71 , J. Moat, Esq. 

Aged 62, Admiral Osborne. 


*++* * +*> 


SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 
Pkivate Ship,. 

Cape of Good Nope, 

Ship's Names, Tons , Probable Time of Sait lag. 


Agnes 135 from Gravesend Oct. 90 

Cornwallis 170 — Nov. 1 

Marianne 18ft — Oct. JO 

Calcutta* 

Auspiciou 500 — Oct. *0^ 

Batavia, 

C*»ar 600 — Hot. 1* 

Cape dud tele qf France, 

Malabar 620 — Oct. Si 

Lady Borringdon*. 990 — Nov. 9 

Madras and Bengal, 

Moffat — Nov. Id \ 

Cape, Madras and Bengal, 

Bcfitthnt 400 from Gravesend Bet . 90 


At the Military College. Sandhurst, W. Prloreau, ' Ceylon, 

Lieut. Gen. mthe French armies, aged 83 years. Adm, Gambler,... 500 — • OR, 31 



TIMES appointed; for the EAST-INDIA -COMPANY’S SHIPS of the SEASON 1816-17. 

























Price Current of East-India Produce for September 1816 * £39 
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A. 


L. 

s. 

d. 

Oochineal 

...lb. 

0 

s 10 

to 

0 

4 

4 

Coffee, Java 

.cwt. 

4 

0 

0, 





— Cheribon 


3 

4 

0 


3 

8 

0 

— Bourbon 


s 

i« 

0 


r 4 

0 

0 

— Mocha 


5 

0 

0 





Cotton, Surat 

. Jb. 

0 

1 

ft 

— 

0 

1 

4 

— Extra flue 


0 

1 

5 


0 

1 

6 

— — Bengal 


0 

1 

1 

— 

0 

1 

ft 

— — Bourbon 


0 

2 

2 

SMI 

0 

2 

6 

Drugs, &c. for Dyeing. 








Aloes, Epntica 

..cwt. 

6 

0 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

Ann weeds, Star.... 


5 

10 

0 





Borax. Refined.... 


5 

0 

0 


6 

0 

0 

— unrefined, orTincal 

4 

0 

0 

_ 

6 

0 

0 

Camphire unrefined 

11 

0 

0 

— 

13 

0 

0 

Cardcihoms, Malabar., lb 

0 

2 

6 

— 

0 

5 

0 

Ceylon 









Cassia Buds 

..cwt. 

17 

0 

0 

— 

18 

0 

0 

Lignea 


10 

0 

0 

— 

13 

10 

0 

Castor Oil 

....lb. 

0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

4 

0 

China Root 

..cwt. 

2 

0 

0 

— 

2 

5 

0 

Coculus Indicus... 


3 

t 

0 

— 

3 

10 

0 

Columbo Root 


2 

15 

0 

_ 

3 

0 

0 

Dragon'f fllood.... 









Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 








Arabic 


3 

10 

0 

— 

5 

0 

0 

— Assafteida.... 


6 

0 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

— Benjamin .... 


6 

10 

0 

— 

50 

0 

0 

— Animi 

..cwt. 

3 

10 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

— Galbanum... 









— — Gambogium 


16 

0 

0 

— 

18 

0 

0 

Myrrh 


9 

0 

0 

— 

11 

0 

0 

Olibanum 


4 

10 

0 


6 

0 

0 

Lac Lake., 


0 

1 

3 

_ 

0 

1 

9 

*— Dye 


0 

3 

6 

— 

0 

5 

6 

Shell, Block.. 


8 

0 

0 


3 

10 

0 

— — Shivered 









— Stick 


3 

10 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

Musk, China 

...oz. 

0 

14 

0 

— 

0 

18 

0 

Nux Vomica 

..cwt. 

1 

12 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

Oil Cassiu 

...oz. 

0 

2 

0 

— 

0 

2 

6 

Cinnamon ..., 


1 

0 

0 

— 

1 

1 

0 

— Cloves 


0 

1 

10 

_ 

0 

2 

0 

— Macc 









— Nutmegs ..... 


0 

3 

6 





Opium 

...lb. 








Rhubarb 


0 

4 

8 






Z|< 9» 4f« L. 9* d. 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 5 o o to s 15 a 

Senna lb. o l 6 — 0 * 9 

Turmerick, Bengal. .cwt* MO 0 — 1 IS ft 

r Cjhina ft 10 0 — ft 14 ft 

Zednary 

Galls, in Sorts 1 6 15 0 7 * Q 

Blue 8 10 ft — ft 0 0 

Indigo, Blue lb. 


— • 711 ue and Violet. 

Purple and Violet. . . . 

— — Fine Violet 

— — Good Ditto 

— — Fine Violet Ac Copper 

— — Good Ditto 

— — Fine Copper 

— — Good Ditto 


— Ordinary Ditto 


Rice 

..cwt. 1 

ft 

0 


1 

6 

0 

Safflower 

..cwt. 4 

10 

0 


9 

0 

0 

Sago 

..cwt. 1 

to 

0 



15 

0 

Saltpetre, Relined... 

..cwt. 2 

14 

0 




'■ 

Silk, Bengal Skein .. 

....lb. 0 

10 

1 


0 

11 

1ft 

— Novi 


13 

1 


I 

2 

ft 

— Ditto White ... 









1 

0 

1 


1 

7 



1 

10 

7 


1 

i<» 

A 

Spices, Cinnamon... 

....lb, 0 

10 

1 


0 

10,10 

— Cloves 

0 

3 

7 


0 

3 

9 

— Mace 


9 

0 


0 10 

ft, 

— Nutmegs 


4 

9 


0 

6, 

! 

— Ginger 

..cwt. 3 

15 

0 


4, 

4 

0 

Pepper, Black. 

...lb. 0 

0 

8 





White. 


1 

9 





Sugar, Yellow 

. cwt. 1 

10 

0 

— 

ft 

a 

0 

— — White 

2 

8 

0 

M 

3 

8 

ft 

— Brown 

| 

12 

0 

«r 

I 

17 

0 

Tea, Bohea 

....lb. 0 

2 

6 

— 

0 

ft 

7 

Congou 


ft 

8 

— 

0 

S 

ft 

— Souchong...;... 


2 

10 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Campoi 








Twankay 


2 

11 

— 

0 

3 

ft 

Pekoe 

0 

4 

0 

Mk 

0 

5 

0 

Hvson Skin .... 


ft 

9 

— 

0 

4 

4 * 

— Hyson 


4 

9 

— 

0 

5 

7 

— Gunpowder .... 


5 

0 

— 

ft 

4 

a 

Tortoiseshell 


19 

0 

— 

1 

6 

0 

Woods, Saunders Red.. ton 7 

0 

0 

— 

ft 

o. 

0, 


Goods declared for Sale 

On Friday, l November- -Prompt 31 January . 

Privilege and Private Trade . — Sundry small 
parcels of Silk Handkerchiefs — Bandannoes — 
Choppahs — Pullica t — Taffaties— Shawls— Abroah s 
— Gurrahs— Sannoes— Nankeens— ■ Blue Cloths— - 
Saliamporcs— Madras Handkerchiefs— Longdoths 
—China Silks— Seersuckers— Rpmals. 

On Wednesday, 6 November— Prompt 7 February. 

Company's Privilege.— Coffee— Sugar. 

On Tuesday, 1ft November— Prompt 14 February , 

Company* t Privilege, Private Trade , and Li- 
censed.— Dragon's Blood— Lac Dye— Lac Lake- 
Turmeric— Castor Oil— Shellac — Sindree— Anni- 
seeds — Gamboge— Soy — Rhubarb — Mdse Trial*- 
thitna — Opium— Aloes— Gails— Olibanum— Senna 
— Cornelians — Tortoiseshell— Buffalo Hides and 
Horn*— Cassia Lignea— Myrrh— Gum Copal— Ka- 
yapooty Oil— Tamarinds- Pepper— Bar**— Benja- 
min — Elephants' Teeth — Cardemums— Sago- 
Mace— Nutmegs— Ginger— Oil of Mace— Tmcal— 
Musk— Red Saunders— Rattans— Seedlack— Cassia 


at the East-India House. 


—Mother -o’. Pearl Shells — Capsicums— Tin— Co- 
culus Indicus — Oil of Cassia — Cloves— Camphirc 
— Wax — Vermillion— Chillies — Safflower — Clnua- 
m on— Rose -wood— Ebony—: Sapaiuwood— Malacca 
Canes— Satin-wood— China Root— Galanga Root 
— Gum Arabic— Crystal— Gum Animi— Saltpetre*. 
—Table Mats— China Ink— Fish and Counter#— 
Paper— Mangoes — TerraJaponlca — Kcemore8boU» 
—Nux Vomica— SeedUc. 

On Tuesday , S December— Prompt ft8 February * . 

Company**. — Tea Bohea, 400,000 Ibi.— Cbngftu, 
Campoi, Pekoe , and Souchong, 4,500,000 Ibsi— . 
Twankay, 800,000 lbs.— Hyson Skin, 1 30,000 lbs. 
Hyson, 850,000 lbs.— Total, including Printe 
Trade, 6,100,000 lbs. 

On Tuetday, 10 December— Prompt 7 March . 

Company*s.— Bengal Piece Goods, viz. Muslins; 
6,200 pie<cs..Caliicoes 88,873— Prohibited* ftB, 654 
—Coast, /re. Piece Goods, viz. Coast CallkoCf, 

1 1 9, 426— Coast prohibited, 4,500— Surat prohibit* • 
ed, 35,069. 


India Securities and Government Securities. 

By accounts from Bengal to the end of May improved; the discount thereon may be stated 
last, it appears that the interest of money lad at 7 per ceut. 

experienced a considerable fall, being then at 9 The exchange on London was fts, 7<L pet Sioca 
per cent, among the commercial houses; the r upe e . . a nd Jt, froirffl J Mpi» 

Company's 0 per cent, paper had in consequence ateJy fail to ftt. ed, or below that rate. 



E. Eyton, Stock Broker, 2 , CornhiU, and 18, Coventry Street. 
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Doth/ Prices of Stocks, from the 26th qf September to the 25th of October 1816. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir,-*-A forest of cocoa-nut 
trees, and a dangerous surf, with 
a ridge of mountains in the back 
ground, are objects which first ar- 
rest attention on approaching Cey- 
lon. The former continue to pre- 
vail along the shore, and the latter 
ie only broken by the superior ele- 
vation of Adam's Peak, which, ap- 
parently in the centre of the island, 
towers above its fellows. Those 
Sabaean odours and spicy gales, 
said to be perceptible for some 
miles at sea, I had not the good 
fortune to discover, atad have often 
thought that “ fancy” has more 
to do in their creation, than those, 
who assert they have been sensible 
of them, would probably choose to 
allow. The ancients appear to 
have been grossly ignorant of the 
size and situation of Ceylon, called, 
by them, “ Taprobana,” and 14 Se- 
rendib.” Pliny mentions an em- 
bassy sent from Ceylon to the em- 
peror Claudius ; and the geogra- 
pher! reckoned this island in ex- 
tent almost equal to China. It 
wa| early fhmoUs for its pearl* 
fishery, but this, of late years, 
Itfis much declined; neither the 
mo nor colour of the pearl being 
«U&ed to the European market, 
©pylon is supposed by many , to 
Amtk Joarn.— No, XII. 


have been the garden of Eden ; and 
many passages of Scripture, asbear- 
ing a supposed allusion to the loca- 
lities of this island, have been col- 
lected, to give a colour to the dis- 
covery. But, Sir, I humbly infer, 
that had Ceylon been the garden 
of Eden, the fiamirtg sword of the 
angel Gabriel Would have driven 
our first parents beyond the con- 
fines of the island ; and thus must 
have been anticipated, in the In* 
dian ocean, that great miracle 
wrought by the wand of Moses on 
the Red Sea. Few circumstances 
have been more extraordinary than 
our situation in Ceylon, previous 
to the recent deposition of its so* 
vereign. Our retaining full pos* 
session of the sea shore, while the 
former was hemmed so completely 
in the interior, as to be compelled 
to make to our government the most 
singular requests, * has no parallel 
in any age, or country* The com- 

S exion of the natives is very sal* 
w ; nor can I learn that their 
minds are more prepossessing* 
Dissimulation and treachery am 
their characteristics, and vide in 
all its rankness thrives among them* 
A Cingalese is the friend, or at 

* For instance, to permit the laiidiiif #1 
bis intended queen. 

4 A 
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least the seeming one, of to-day ; 
more commonly the insidious, than 
the avowed enemy of to-morrow. 
Slavery is habitual to him, and 
even, tae late king was less hated 
by his subjects than despised by 
the British. But such is the fate 
of tyranny, it almost ever effects 
its own downfall. The king of 
Candy exceeded the usual enor- 
mity of a tyrant, and has suffered 
accordingly. In the zenith of 
ower, his throne shook beneath 
im, and ere a long time had been 
given to reign, he was a prisoner 
in the hands of a people whom he 
had injured arid despised* Would 
we trace his career, it is marked 
by every description of violence. 
Nature shrinks aghast, at until -no w- 
unthought-of barbarities, and we 
seek with pleasure in the early in- 
dulgence, and bad education of the 
prince, for some palliation to his 
ilemishes and defects as a man . 

Trincomalee, in its natural ad- 
vantages, realizes Homer’s descrip- 
tion of Lestrigonia-— 

Within a long recess, a bay there lies. 
Edg’d round with cliffs high pointing to 
the skies ; 

The jutting Shores, that swell on eiiher 
side. 

Contract its mouth, and break the rush- 
ing tide ; 

Pope's Odyssey, Hook V. 


^and, except, m a remote part of our 
own island # , there are few other 
places in which the whole British 
navy can be securely at anchor. 
What may henceforth be the fate 
of Ceylon it is difficult to foresee. 
The Adigars, or hereditary nobility, 
administering in their own persons 
the chief offices of government 
sanctioned and directed by a Bri- 
tish governor, has, I belicVe, no 
precedent in any of our colonies. 
In India we are the judges and col- 
lectors ; the natives hold no very 
important, no greatly responsible 
situations ; they are to the Euro- 
peans but as useful and necessary 
menials. Were they invested with 
offices of trust and power, as are 
the Adigars of Ceylon, they would 
, abuse them, and would with jus- 
tice draw down infamy on their 
employers. The disposition of the 
Cingalese varies not from that of 
their brethren of the continent. 
The character of an Asiatic is al- 
ways the same. Great dissimula- 
tion, and low cunning, shining 
and superficial, not solid talents ; 
self-interest, and a love ’ of gain 
sway incessantly his mind, and his 
rule of action is the amor nummi , 
which increases quantum ipsi pecu - 
nia crescit . — I am, Sir, &c. 

Asiaticus. 

* Milford. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal * 


Sir,*— A letter, of which I send 
you a translation, from His Majes- 
ty the present King of Persia to 
the Governor of Bombay, has ac- 
cidentally fallen into my hands. 
The “ Shah” has lately become a 
personage of more interest to Eng- 
lishmen, and, in reference to his 
published letter to Sir Gore Ouse- 
Iey, to Christians, than many of 
his predecessors ; and as his letter, 
now sent to you, contains a speci- 
men of the stile of eastern corres- 
pondence, and reflects credit on 


a fellow-countryman, you may 
think it, perhaps, worthy a place 
in your Journal. 

I often regret, that in similar 
translated copies of oriental let- 
ters, the introductory portion 
is not translated. As m this in- 
stance, “ after compliments” is all 
we have in lieu of the compliments 
themselves; which, although of no 
more substance than our “ most 
obedient humble servant,” often 
sound well ; and are, indeed, fre- 
quently very elegant What cam 
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I say more ? — as Orientals say— 
than, as we say, 

Your most obedient, humble 
servant, 

An Occasional Correspondent. 

P. S. We may conclude that the 
individual, thus favoured and ho- 
noured by our mighty ally, has 
been <duly promoted or provided 
for by our Indian government. I 
do not know the correspondence 
of our era with the Persian date ; 
but I believe the letter is recently 
written. It evidently cannot be 
more than three or four years * 
since. 

Translation of a Letter from His l Majes- 
ty the King of Persia to the Right 
Hon, Sir Evan Nepean , Hart. &fc. fyc. 

(After compliments.) 

Be it known to the exalted in situa- 
tion, the Right Honourable Sir Evan Ne- 
pean, Baronet, that since the mighty 
powers of England and Persia have been 
joined in the bonds of peace and amity, 
we are desirous to promote the interests 
of the servants of that state. 

In the suite of the exalted in situation, 
His Excellency Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., 
Mr. Assistant-Surgeon Sharp was present- 
ed before our throne. 

By his professional skill and knowledge 
— by his anxiety and solicitude in our 
service, and by recovering and restoring 
to health several of our most confidential 
and esteemed servants, he has gained our 
royal favour. 

We have therefore to you, the exalted 
in situation, offered these expressions of 
satisfaction, that oar approbation stay be 
manifest. 

. We are desirous, as a reward for the 
services of the above-mentioned person, 
that he be raised from the rank of Assist- 
ant to full Surgeon, either by yourself, or 

f It commands with March 1813. — Ed. 


by the permission of the Honourable Com 
pany ; and upon the completion of our 
wishes herein, you will inform us of the 
same. 

Relying on Our royal favour for the ac* 
ceptation of your requests, you will make 
us acquainted with them. 

(Sealed) Fattrvi Ali Shah. 
Raheal Awal , 1 
1228 Hejra. \ 

A letter accompanied the above 
from Sir Gore Ouseley to the Go- 
vernor of Bombay. I annex it, 
that, if you have room, you may 
insert it also : — 

Tehran , March 30, 1813. 

Right Honourable Sir, 

1. I have the honour to enclose a 
letter to your address from His Persian 
Majesty, who lias further requested me 
to express how truly grateful he will feel 
to you, for complying with his wishes, 
and making Mr. Assistant-Surgeon Sharji 
a full Surgeon. 

2. Mr. Sharp has had the good fortune 
to effect what have been considered, here, 
wonderful cures upon some of the king's 
relations and connections, and to heal a 
severe wound in the leg of His Majesty's 
favourite master of the horse. And as 
His Persian Majesty knows that a similar 
request for the promotion of Doctor Jukes, 
made by Mahamed Nebbi Khan, was 
complied with by the Bombay govern- 
ment, His Majesty trusts to your kind- 
ness for an early and favourable attention 
to his application. 

3. It is superfluous, after the ahove, tb 
offer any thing in the way of recommen- 
dation from myseh, except to state, that 
Mr. Sharpes general conduct, amiable 
manners, great professional skill, and an*. 
slant exertion, fully entitle him to your 
favourable indulgence. 

I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) Ctoua Ouseleti. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir,— M y son. after receiving of the College at Hertford!, when, 
a liberal education at the Charter after a strict examination in the 
House, was compelled by act 53 presence of the Court of Direc* 
George S. cap. 155 , see. 46, to be- tors, in the fundamerful parts of 
come a member, fot Touf terms, several Oriental languages, with 

4 A 2 
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classical and other knowledge, he 
was permitted to avail himself of 
the civil appointment, previously 
obtained, and to depart for Cal- 
cutta. < On his arrival at the Presi- 
dency of Fort William, he was again 
Compelled to enter as a student; 
and, after two years, on passing, 
with eclat, a very strict further 
examination by • the Professors, 
before the Governor General, he 
was at length nominated as assist- 
ant to a Commercial Resident, at 
a factory, far distant from the 
Presidency. 

If it is deemed requisite by the 
British Legislature, and the Court 
of Directors, that a young man 
should obtain two certificates for 
proficiency in Oriental languages, 
nnd general good conduct, before 
be permitted to speak to a Hindu 
weaver, as to the value of a piece 
of cloth, whether it is worth three 

) >ence for twelve yards more or 
ess, it certainly does appear in a 
like manner requisite, that a Mis- 
sionary, before fie is permitted to 

{ reach the gospel in India, should 
e compelled to obtain a licence 
from the Bishop, to be granted on 
the production of a certificate of 
the Professors, as to the intimate 
acquaintance of the Missionary in 
the peculiar language of the part 
of the country, and of general 
good character, where the Mis- 
sionary, whatever may be his per- 
' suasion, may be induced to settle. 

The establishment of schools at 
the three Presidencies for the in- 
struction of native Christians, 
might afford this peculiar advantage 
to the Missionary. While they are 
inculcating the blessed tidings of 
the gospel to this hitherto neglect- 
ed race, agreeable to the report of 
the Bombay Bible Society, the 
Missionaries, in their leisure hours, 
would be enabled, with the assist- 
ance of Moonshies for the lan- 
guages pf the Mohammedans, and 
m Pundits for the Hindus, to qb- 
telni ip abqutfive years, by intense 
plicatioi^nst sufficient stock of 


Culiar customs of the natives, as 
would enable them, like the good 
Swartz, by precept and example, 
to instil into the minds of their 
proselytes the true principles of 
morality, together with the only 
sound doctrine of the Christian. 


If the small advancement hither- 
to made in the proselytism of natives 
of British India is attributable to 
the natural dislike we all have of 
becoming scholars when we flat- 
ter ourselves we are qualified to 
be teachers, this ought to become 
a subject of consideration for 
every Missionary society in this 
Country, who, it is presumed, could 
not object, to allow *£250i per ai\n. 
for four years, while the good man 
was availing himself of learning the 
languages where he means to set- 
tle ; or if, the Missionary were em- 
ployed as a teacher, at either of 
the Presidencies, a smaller sum 
would suffice. 

From the success which attend- 
ed the virtuous labours of the ever- 
to-be-remembered Swartz, under 
the sanction of the Rajah of Tan- 
joor, in bringing within the pale of 
religion and morality the descen- 
dants of the early- Nestorians, I 
certainly lean to the opinion, that 
the greatest possible benefit may 
occur to British India, if the 2eal 
of the Missionaries is directed, m 
the first instance, to the Niadxs, 
Poolians, Pariars, and other gen- 
tiles, whom our blessed Saviour 
would not have despised, instead 
of the hitherto-fruitless attempt of 
making Christians of the haughty 
Mussulman and the self-conceited 
Brahman. 

A very zealous young man for 
the success of tne Missionary 
cause writes to his father — “ Aa 
to the Mohammedans about Delhi, 
were you to talk to them about the 
mysteries of the Christian religion# 
the incarnation of our Saviou?,and 
the doctrine of the trinity,' they 
would bow with compiapeucy in 
and 
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as they retired they would shudder there were some who h&d sense 
at the impious absurdities, and enough to follow his doctrine/’ 
bless their stars that another Pro- 
phet came into the world, and that Moderation. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — T o the admirers of the 
rare productions of nature, it will 
not be uninteresting to be inform- 
ed of a discovery lately, and some- 
what casually made, in the island 
pf Salsette. It is proper to pre- 
cise, that the subject of it (the 
Ashoca, Jonesia Ashoqa of Rox- 
burgh,) is of such extreme scarcity 
in this quarter of Hindostan, that 
not above three or four specimens 
have been said to be found, and 
those in a cultivated state, from 
Guzarat to Canara inclusive. 

A single tree, at the foot pf the 
Bore Ghaut, on the route to Poona, 
within the sacred limits of a De- 
vastan, had of late attracted at- 
tention, and been visited by 
different gentlemen, whose uni- 
form concurrence in describing the 
beauty and fragrance of its flow- 
ers, furnished a tolerable proof, 
that the praise was founded on 
some unequivocal circumstances 
of intrinsic merit. Curiosity was 
thus naturally excited, and pro- 
jects of excursions were accord- 
ingly formed, by different indivi- 
duals, to inspect personally and 
verify the object of so much splen- 
did description. A simple acci- 
dent, however, has furnished the 
means of a more accessible enjoy- 
ment, by discovering a group of 
flourishing Ashocas adjoining to 
the cayes of Canari in Salsette. A 
visitor of those stupendous remains 
of Hindoo religion, having lost his 
way, and further being overtaken 
by darkness, was exploring a pas- 
page tp join the beaten track, when, 
In the centre of a dry nuUa x the 
fragrance .of flowers, formerly fa- 
Inifiar to him in Malabar, proved a 
inpst agreeable surprize ; and di- 
fectwgms steps towards its source, 


he was immediately gratified with, 
observing that he was in the midst 
of a group of Ashoca-trees, all in 
full blossom, and impregnating the 
air in their vicinity with the most 
delightful odour. The darkness of 
the night continuing to thicken, 
and the fortunate recovery of the 
right path by a follower, prevented 
the precise extent of tne disco- 
very from being ascertained. 

This opportunity was furnished 
ten days after, when, in company 
with another gentleman, he had 
ample leisure to contemplate the 
beauty and magnificence of a scene 
produced by five full-grown Asho- 
ca-trees, laden with flowers, whose 
variegated and brilliant colours* 
contrasted with a copious dark- 
green foliage, and the delicate pur-* 
pie tint of the pendulous young 
leaves, gently waving with every 
impulse of the breeze, left nothing 
to be wished for in that line of gra- 
tification, as a splendid specimen 
of the powers of nature in pro- 
ducing vegetable symmetry and 
beauty. Similar impressions on 
like, though by no means equal 
occasions, have been frequently 
felt before , 11 and Sir William 
Jones, whose refined ta<ste v #nd 
correct judgment in suck «$|es 
have never been disputed, mm th# 
first to convey (in a botanical des- 
cription of the tree f) to his coun- 
trymen in the East, his fleeting of 
its transcendant beauty, when he 
affirms, “ that the vegetable king- 
dom scarcely furnishes a richer 


• Indeed,' the Sanskrit name os the 
tree, 4 f ashoca verifies and expresses Us 
character* and most striking t>^ 

senses. q. d. “ yit | 

t Vide fourth nd. of ■flM’tMbtMfe' 

rw&e», ' T‘ 
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display than an Ashoca-tree in full 
bloom*/* 

For the information of your ge- 
neral readers, I may observe, that 
the tree, the subject of this com- 
munication, has, on this western 
side of India, been hitherto consi- 
dered as confined in its 4 habitat* 
to the mountainous portion of the 
Ghauts, in Southern Malabar. 
Single individuals of it have been 
observed near pagodas, in different 
situations below the Ghauts ; but 
their comparatively stunted ap- 
pearance, and the great care bes- 
towed on their cultivation, clearly 
proved that neither the soil nor 
exposure were congenial to them. 
In Salsette, their situation, in the 
centre of a dry nulla, surrounded by 
lofty trees, and further protected 
by the superincumbent shade of 
precipitous mountains, bears a to- 
lerably near resemblance to the 
sites they are found in on the Ma- 
labar Ghauts Still should these 
form the sum total of their species 
m Salsette, there is room for hesi- 
tating to pronounce them indige- 
nous in the island, and the gentle- 

* Sir William confines the fragrance 
to the periods before sunrise and after 
Sunset, in consequeuce of the evening and 
morning dew ; but bis information may 
have been either imperfect, or referable to 
trees in exposed situations, as they com- 
paratively are when cultivated ; for those 
ni the vicinity of Canari exhaled a deli- 
cious odour under the post meridian heat 
(from 12 till 2) ; which, however, could 
only transiently and slightly affect them 
from the sheltering acclivities of the ad- 
joining lulls, aided as these were by the 
proximity of trees twice as tall as them- 
selves. 


men above alluded {to, remarked, 
with a considerable degree of jus- 
tice, that they might be the re- 
lics of that religious assemblage! 
of objects which was nearly coeval 
with the caves, and congenial with 
the motives of their construction, 
whither they might have been 
transplanted from a remote regiQn, 
by the industry of some pious an- 
choret, whose fostering care, and 
that of his sucessors, would natura- 
lize them in their new abode. 
The suggestion is strengthened and 
rendered probable, by the repu- 
tation for sanctity which the Asho- 
ca-tree has ever possessed in the 
Hindu ritual ; a veneration still 
amply attested by the learned 
Brahmans of the present day,f by 
whom it is regarded as one of the 
most sacred emblems of purity, 
and an indelible type of holi- 
ness. 

Megamicros. 
Bombay , June 2, 1816. 

f The Bth of the month Cheitsa, is 
called * Asliok nshianii ;* on which day, 
we are told, in the Scandapunuia, “ that 
men and women of all classes ought to 
bathe in some holy stream, and if possi- 
ble in the Brahma- putra ; they should 
also drink water with buds of the Asboca 
floating on it.” 

By the way, the new visitors observed, 
that previous descriptions of objects, sin- 
gular for their rarity or perfection by in- 
spiring an excessive anticipation, often 
tended to counteract the effect of a» ac- 
tual inspection ; but, in the present in* 
stance, they were ready to acknowledge that 
the reality much surpassed the luxuriance 
of their preconceptions, animated, as they 
were, by the elegant pen of Sir William 
Jones, and the scientific accuracy of Dr, 
Roxburgh. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Thy lovesick toil, Ferhaud, in Persia’s 
cUrae, 

Mw?t yield to Elepbanta’s gods snblhne. 

Bir, — H aving lately visited the 
celebrated cave in the island of 
Elephanta, and surveyed the stu- 
pendous statues it exhibits, I have 
thought a short comparative view 
of the sculptures I saw in Persia, 
might not be wholly uninteresting 


to your numerous readers , should 
you favour my description with a 
place in your Journal. 

On entering the cave at Ele- 
phanta, I was struck with the 
boldness of design visible in the 
statues there, ana with the resem- 
blance they bore, in that boldness* 
to those which I saw in my travels 
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through Persia. But as I am hum- 
bly of* opinion that the latter are 
only a representation of some do- 
mestic event in the history of one 
of the ancient monarchs of Persia, 
and that the former are indubita- 
bly the symbols of Hindoo deities, 
my mind felt a far greater degree 
of pleasure, mixed with wonder 
and awe, in contemplating the 
Pantheon at Elephanta, than it 
did in viewing the Persian statues. 

I believe there has been no ac- 
count of the sculptures i allude to, 
except by Sir John Malcolm, in 
his very pleasing mention of them, 
and their author, Ferhaud, in his 
short but excellent poem on Per- 
sia. 

These sculptures in Persia, arc, 
like those in Elephanta, cut out of 
the solid rock. The principal I 
fancy, are those at Busitton, a vil- 
lage about twenty miles from the 
city of Kirman Shah, and also at a 
small village four miles from that 
city. Both places are situated in 
the same line of mountains, which 
rise near Busitton, with stupen- 
dous grandeur, and seem to ter- 
minate near the other village, 
where, however, they are equally 
lofty and romantic. 

Both are said to have been the 
labour of one hand, viz. that of 
Ferhaud, a derveish, who, falling 
desperately in love with Shirun, a 
damsel of exquisite beauty, and a 
daughter of the then reigning mo- 
narch of Persia, Chosroo Purvez, 
demanded her in marriage. 

His solicitations were so impor- 
tunate, and deemed so novel and 
presumptuous, that in order to get 
rid of so troublesome a lover, hopes 
were given him of succeeding in 
his suit, if previously, he would en- 
gage to pourtray the image of his 
mistress on the solid rock at Bu- 
sitton. It is said that he perform- 
ed this Herculean labour with so 
much rapidity and skill, that it 
'even pleased the monarch, and 
excited in the bosom of the lovely 
'Shirun an interest in his behalf 


Yet the monarch still refused to 
grant him his daughter, and im- 
posed another labour, which he 
deemed insurmountable. Ferhaud 
was told he should obtain Shurun, 
if he made a road on the summit 
of the mountains from Busitton, 
to where they terminated, and, 
this being done, he was to cut 
out of the same rocks, tire figure 
of the monarch, Shirun, the Vi- 
zier, and Rustum,* equipped for 
war, mounted on his steed, at their 
feet. 

All this, and more, the intrepid 
Ferhaud performed ; and the mo- 
narch, however reluctant, was 
about to give him his just reward, 
when the schemes of an ambitious 
and treacherous rival at once 
crushed the hopes of Ferhaud and 
absolved the King from his en- 
gagements. 

The treacherous rival employed 
two old women to go to Ferhaud, 
while he was working, and bewail 
the death of Shirun ; the frantic 
workman instantly dispatched, with 
his working chissel, the ill-fated 
women, and threw himself from 
those rocks, which his skill, and 
love to Shirun, have immortalized. 

The story of these statues per- 
vades all the Eastern poetry ; and 
the poets of Constantinople and 
Hindoostan havepassed eulogiums 
on the loves of Ferhaud and Shi- 
run, in elegant lays. 

The whole of this romantic* 
story is, doubtless, replete with 
fiction and hyperbole, as far as 
relates to Ferhaud’s powers as a 
sculptor ; yet, as it exists, it paints 
in strong colours the manners of 
the age in which it originated. 
All will allow that few Ferhauds 
arc to be heard of, much lesS seen, 
in modern Persia ; for none seem 
either to have caught the chival- 
rous ardour, or to have attained 
the art of this ficticious sculptor ! 

* Rustum, or Iiostuin, the Persi&i| 
champion or hero, whose story occurs in 
the Review of the Poem of Soohrab. See 
above, page 49. 
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Little, perhaps, remains to be 
said of the statues, for I regret 
that my short stay at the court of 
Kirman Shah prevented my visit- 
ing them as often as I could have 
wished. 

Those nearest the city are most 
worthy of notice. In a recess 
•Cooped out of the rock, about 
twenty-five feet long, and twenty 
broad, are, fronting the entrance, 
the following colossal figures, 
bursting from the rock, which is 
made very even, and tolerably 
smooth. 1st, the figure of Rustum 
mounted on a steed, with his shield 
and lance ; 2dly, above the head 
of Rustum, are the, figures of Shi- 
run, Ghosroo Purvez, and his vi- 
zir, and at their feet the figure of 
Ferhaud, in an attitude of suppli- 
cation. The horse is the best ex- 
ecuted piece in this group, but 
the whole is grand and expressive. 
On the left hand, near the tail of 
the horse, the names of Captain 
Malcolm and the gentlemen of his 


envoy, are cut in the rbck, by the 
hand of Richard Strachey, Es^[. 
together with the date of their vk 
siting this romantic spot, near 
which is the course of a clear ri- 
vulet. 

The difference between the sta- 
tues and those at Elephanta is, 
that the latter are infinitely supe- 
rior in the expression of the coun- 
tenance, and in the symmetry of 
the limbs. 

Perhaps the female figure on 
the right of the triple-headed deity 
at Elephanta, if well examined, 
might be allowed to equal in grace- 
fulness of attitude, and sweetness 
of countenance, the Venus de Me- 
dicis ; if allowances were made for 
the want of polish visible in the fi- 
gures at Elephanta, and for the un- 
doubted truth, that no nation on 
earth has equalled ancient Greece 
in the art of sculpture. 

I am, &o. 

Viator. 

Bombay , April 22, 1816. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir, — A s, in some of your for- 
mer numbers,* you have given 
place to the speculations of your 
Correspondents, on male and fe- 
male projects for seeking fortune 
in India, permit me to recommend 
to your insertion the inclosed 
sally, written in India, on the si- 
tuation of certain female emigrants, 
when there. 

It may be a sufficient apology 
for your giving it a place, that its 
obvious tendency is to check an 
excessive confidence in the advan- 
tages to be derived from a female 
trip to the Eastern world, an ef- 
fect which no moralist will reproach 
you for. The true end of point- 
n\g out the possible failures of all 
expectations, is not to repress 
every disposition to enterprize, but 
tb make us deliberate much upon 

• See Asiatic Journal for June and 
July last. 


what we adopt ; to force upon ug 
the contemplation of its repulsive, 
as well as of its alluring sides ; to 
weigh with sober accuracy the 
chances that are before us — the 
possible consequences of doing, 
and of doing nothing — and, in the 
present instance, (to come to plain 
and serious language) to call upon 
ladies, whose eyes are India-ward, 
and upon those about them who 
can promote or discourage their 
adventure, to look carefully into all 
the circumstances— balancing, with 
the care of the lord Hamlet, the 
great subject of their reveries: — to 
India — or not to India— u that’s 
the question f’ 

The Indian writer, whom I quote, 
puts the following language into 
the mouth of one of those ladies, 
who, in the pleasant language of 
the country, has ceased to be a 
griffin^ and thus expresses herself 
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concerning “ Miseries in In- 
dia”: — 

“ After refusing several excel- 
lent offers from men of rank and 
fortune in England, in an evil 
hour I accepted an invitation 
which had been repeatedly offered, 
of residing with a female relation 
in this quarter of the world. A con- 
siderable time had elapsed since I 
landed in Garden Reach ; and I 
understand that I have been suf- 
ficiently long in Calcutta, accord- 
ing to the cant-language of the 
censorists, to be qualified to rank 
with junior merchants. 

“ My introduction to the local 
society was as favourable as I could 
desire, and my relation receives 
as much good company, and has an 
acquaintance, as respectable and 
extensive as could be wished. 
From the time of my arrival, I 
have borne my part in the social 
drama, and have partaken of all 
the amusements which this good 
city affords. It would not be fit- 
ting that I should be very par- 
ticular in describing myself ; but 
I am young — have been called 
handsome — am admired for my 
figure, and have hitherto preserv- 
ed my colour: I can play, sing, 
and dance, and believe that in each 
of these accomplishments my at- 
tainment is above mediocrity. I 
possess, I trust, a mind consider- 
ably cultivated, and a disposition 
admitted not to be unamiabie. 
Yet, Mr. Editor, I cannot but 
sincerely lament that I have been 
compelled to come to this wretch- 
ed and disagreeable Calcutta. 

“ Since I have been here, I 
have seen with surprise, although 
I assure you, not without disap- 
pointment, many young ladies, 
whose pretensions and accomplish- 
ments were vastly inferior to mine, 
obtain very advantageous esta- 
blishments ; and I am daily com- 
pelled to yield precedence at din- 
ner and in the dance to ladies, 
now matrons, but whose period of 

Asiatic Jonrn. — No. Xfi. 


griffinage commenced long after 
mine had expired. I often go to 
musical parties, but am not asked 
to approach an instrument ; for 
many months my voice has not 
been heard, except in singing a 
lullaby to the child of my relation ; 
and during the last cold season, I 
sat several nights without dancing, 
although I took some pains to 
show that I had put on sandals for 
the occasion. In going to dinner 
I am seldom handed, except by 
some male stranger of the party, 
who is, perhaps, a straggler in Cal- 
cutta, and the least acquainted 
with the family ; and I sometimes 
sit at table biting my lips, because 
iny neighbours will not condes- 
cend to offer me any thing else: 
If I go out on the course, I re- 
ceive either a slight nod or a for- 
mal bow, from parties who* were in 
use to return my salutation with 
ardour, and to kiss their hands 
with peculiar significancy ; and, 
some evenings ago, when we were 
alarmed by the approach of a wild 
horse, I screamed with unfeigned 
apprehension, and with many looks 
implored assistance — but, Mr, 
Editor, the age of chivalry is gone ! 

tc I am not aware that I have 
given offence to any one, nor am 
I sensible that I have done aught 
to merit neglect or enmity. I 
never speak in an ill-natured man- 
ner of any individual. I have 
pointed out no defects in the 
minds or persons of my own sex, 
nor have 1 ever mangled a reputa- 
tion. To the gentlemen of all 
ages I have been remarkably civij, 
and have done every thing con- 
sistent with propriety to promote 
conversation and enliven pociety. 
I never refused to drink wine with 
even the youngest writer ; and I 
have studiously spoken with res- 
pect and admiration of the civil 
service. 1 never, to my know- 
ledge adverted to the advantages 
of the civil fund, and am certain, 
that whenever a judge or collector 
came to our house from the Upper 
Vox.. II. 4 B 
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Provinces, I manifested a degree 
of civility, which I thought would 
be particularly gratifying to a 
person perhaps too much accus- 
tomed to a life of solitude. Not- 
withstanding all these circumstan- 
ces, I find that I am most sadly 
neglected, and surrounded by 
miseries, and with the greatest I 
shall conclude. I have lately 


heard many hints about indepen- 
dence and old maids, and a slight 
cold, which I caught the other day 
procured me a visit from the family 
physician, who, after a consultation 
with my female relative, which I 
happened to overhear, has most 
gravely recommended that I should 
proceed to England with the least 
possible delay 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir, — We frequently amuse or 
rather interest ourselves here with 
estimates of the expense at which 
a genteel family may live at home, 
but I do not recollect that any have 
yet pointed out how the means are 
to be acquired to enable us to prac- 
tise those plans of living. To re- 
medy this defect, I send you the 
enclosed plan for making a for- 
tune, the scale of which may be 
raised or lowered according to the 
circumstances of the person who 
adopts it. I hope you will not 
think it unworthy of being inserted 
in your work ; my wish is to pro- 
mote the prosperity and happiness 
of your readers, by demonstrating 
the results of a systematic plan of 
economy. 

A Subscriber. 

Calcutta , June 3, 1816. 

The formation and steady pursuit of some par- 
tioular plan of Me has been justly considered ns 
%>ne of the most permanent sou ices of happi- 
ness.— Ferguson on Citil Society . 

The provision of a comfortable inde- 
pendence for a family and children is one 
of the most rational and natural pursuits 
a man of understanding can adopt, and 
the best calculated to insure comfort and 
happiness, now and hereafter, to himself 
and his family. 

Every person who has been a few years 
in this service has it in his power to form 
the plan of life here recommended, by 
confining his expenses within the bounds 
his comfort requires, and dispensing with 
those superfluities and luxuries which in- 
volve the unthinking and the dissipated in 
debt and unhappiness. 


Suppose a person who has been ten or 
twehc years in the service, and who is in 
the receipt of one thousand rupees per 
month or upward, to have saved thirty 
thousand rupees, and to be desirous of 
retiring ns soon as lit* has served twenty- 
two years ; by adding five or six hundred 
rupees per mouth to the interest of this 
sum, he will in ten or twelve years have 
acquired a very handsome independent 
fortune : — viz. 


Jan. 1, 1816. 


30,000 

C Interest for 6 
900 < mos. «if 6 per 
t cent, per aim. 


3,100 


Saving added in 
the 6 months. 


July 34,000 

1,020 Interest. 
3,080 Saving. 


January 1817, 38,100 First year. 

1,143 Interest. 
3,257 Saving. 

July 42,500 

1,275 Interest. 
3,225 Saving. 


January 1818, 47,000 Second year. 

1,410 Interest. 
3,590 Saving. 

July 52,000 

1,560 Interest. 
3,440 Saving. 

January 1819, 57,000 Third year. 

1,610 Interest. 
3,390 Saving. 
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July, 62,000 

1,060 Interest. 
3,140 Saving, 


January 1020, 67,000 Fourth year. 



2,010 

Interest. 


3,41*0 

Saving. 

July 

72,500 



2,175 

Interest. 


3,325 

Sa\ ing. 

January 1821 

, 78,000 

Fifth yeai. 


2,340 

Interest. 


3,660 

Saving. 

J«iy. 

. 84,000 



2,520 

Interest. 


3,480 

Saving. 

January 1822, 

, 00,000 

Sixth year. 


2,700 

Interest. 


3,300 

Saving. 

July 

06,000 



2,880 

Interest. 


3,620 

Saving. 

January 1823, 

102,000 

Seventh year, 


3,075 

Interest. 


3,425 

Saving. 

July 

100,000 



3,270 

Interest. 


3,730 

Saving. 

January 1824, 

1 16,000 

Eighth year. 


3,480 

Interest. 


3,520 

Saving. 

July, 

123,000 



3,600 

Interest. 


3,810 

Saving. 

Jauuary 1825, 

130,500 

Ninth year. 


3,915 

Interest, 


3,585 

Saving. 


July 138,000 

4,140 

Interest. 

3,860 

Saving. 

January 1826, 146,000 

Tenth year. 

4,300 

Interest. 

3,620 

Saving. 

July 154,000 

4,620 

Interest. 

3,880 

Saving. 

January 1827, 162,000 

Eleventh year. 

4,875 

Interest, 

3,625 

Saving. 

July 171,000 

5,130 

Interest. 

3,870 

Saving. 

« 

January 1828, 180,000 

Twelfth year. 

5,400 

Interest. 

4,600 

Saving. 

July 190,000 

5,700 

Interest. 

4,300 

Saving. 

January 1829, 200,000 

Thirteenth year. 


N. II. As rank and allowances must in- 
crease with the increase of years, the sav- 
ing will probably exceed the amount here 
calculated upon. The annual saving may 
be smaller at the commencement, but 
will increase gradually, so tint the excess 
of latter years may make uy for the defi- 
ciencies of the former. The scale of the 
plan too can be adapted to the circum- 
stances of every indivithal in the service, 
who can save a little bis allowance* 
monthly ; but the ^reat advantages are 
the tranquillity of now* and permanent 
source of happing which the adoption 
of a plan of this nature will induce. 

A Frib <d to National Economy. 


To the Editor if the Asi* c Journal. 

Sir, I should be gratified if nuf cture the celebrated Indian 

any of your intelligent Asiatic Curry, 

correspondents, would enable you I am Sir, &c. 

to furnish your readers with some Gou&mand, 

account of the materials and ma* Eseter, Nov . 12, 1816 . 

4B2 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sin, — At a late meeting of one 
6f our Bible Societies, a reverend 
gentleman is reported to have men- 
tioned an extraordinary case of 
murder and suicide committed in 
what is called, in the newspapers, 
“ Chickapoule,” by a Brahmin 
who had been refused alms. This 
“ Chickapoule” I suppose to be 
Chinabalabaram, or Chinabalapo- 
ram, a town in the Mysore, a hun- 
dred miles N.E. of Seringapatam. 
It is called Chuta Balapore by the 
Mohammedans, and Chica Bala- 
pore by the Hindoos. 

The anecdote itself bears too 
strong a resemblance to many 
others which have been recorded 
of the Brahmins*, to justify any 
doubt of its authenticity ; but there 

* Sec below, page 5(4, Illustrations 
of the Manners and Temper of the Hin- 
doos.— Edit. 


is a fact belonging to the history of 
the place at which the catastrophe 
is said to have occurred, which 
makes me curious to obtain a more 
particular account of the tran- 
saction. Chinabalaporam is said 
to contain above four hundred 
houses, of which more than one 
fourth arc occupied by Brahmins, 
of whom thirty families are of so 
high rank that they live entirely 
on chari ty.f Now, my question 
is, how did it happen, that in a 
town where the custom of bestow- 
ing aims upon Brahmins is so welL 
established, these were refused to 
the unhappy man who is the sub- 
ject of the anecdote? 

I am, &c. 

Observer. 

f See below, an Account of the Brah- 
mins and other castes, p. 572.— Edit. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir. — You will easily under- 
stand, that what with our natural 
desire to revisit our native soil, 
and the alarming accounts which 
are contimally brought out to us, 
of the expenses attendant upon 
living there, ve make a subject for 
discussion on which we are suf- 
ficiently earnest and solicitous to 
be rightly informed. By way of 
calling in the aid of your Corre- 
spondents at home ipon the ques- 
tion at issue, I enclose you a speci- 
men of the manner h which it s 
treated here, cut out o\ 0 ne of our 
newspapers. 

I am, &c. 

Calcutta , July % 1816. R. R, 

U mihi dcmiim vivm er frutamma vWetv . 
abquo litgotm Inlt utus pueclan fecmurU au’t. tlg 
bone famam querit,— Sul* if. Cuf. 

Mr. Editor, 

It appears to me that the. frequent pub- 
licatiou of those accounts relative to 


the enormous expense of living in Eng- 
Luid, i* calculated to do much harm, by 
misleading those gentlemen in India who 
may have it in their power to return to 
their native count ry, and damping those 
liope> which they ought fondly to cherish 
— stub venom looks like the little re- 
maining sap in the brains of some silly 
peevish, old, worn out Bengalee, 4 who 
must have his little comforts/ 

I have lately returned from England, 
and have had every opportunity of observ- 
ing old, middle-aged, and young men, 
enjoying the various degrees of happiness ; 
hut very few of those could spend £2000 
a year. 

My own observation enables me most 
positively to alfiiiu, that a gentleman of 
good common sense, who lias a taste for 
rational pursuits, can most highly enjoy 
life in England, and reside there, either 
in town or country, if he cau afford to 
spend £800 yearly. 

A young man may go home on furlough, 
visit his friends, ride about the country 
ike a gentleman, for £500 a year. 
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I observed but few instances of men 
being happy with overgrown East India 
fortunes : they have seldom the spirit to 
exspend half their income— and are much 
disappointed to find that wealth alone 
does not command respect in England ; 
the minds of such men, generally speak- 
ing, being much neglected for the mote 
favourite pursuit of amassing money, 
they are discontented with every thing 
(a sure sign of too much hot wind in the 
constitution), and drawl out a miserable 
existence, which terminates in leaving 
their adored idol to some poor relation, 
who, for the first time, perhaps, is made 
sensible of their bounty. 

1 would advise the gentlemen long resi- 
dents in India, at least, to make the trial 
before their tempers become* incurably 
disgusting, and to go home with a sound 
constitution and moderate income, if they 
expect to enjoy happiness. 

These observations arc not applicable 


to such weak men as may think fine equi- 
pages, and stylish living, indispensably 
necessary to comfort at home ; they are 
intended for the information of healthy 
men under forty years of age, possessing 
a good taste and tolerable abilities, who 
having already .£800 a year, remain in 
India to make it a little more: much be- 
yond this age it matters little where an 
Indian gentleman goes in scaich of happi- 
ness, he will not easily find it ; but of 
all places, I would certain!} not recom- 
mend England as a happy selection; — an 
old, sickly, peevish, rich East Indian is 
not a character likely to make much noise 
in Great llrituin. 

I have been already twenty-three years 
in this service, and have passed six years 
in England — a tew years more, and I 
shall leave it for ever, with, I trust, a 
sound constitution and happy temper, the 
secret springs of all earthly happiness. 

Veritas. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 


Sir, — We have heard so much 
of Hindoo mythology on the one 
side, and of Hindoo superstition 
on the other, that it was with sin- 
gular pleasure that I, and, I appre- 
hend, many of your other readers, 
perused, in your last number, the 
purely theological article, enti- 
tled, “ A Preface, by a Brahmin, 
to a Translation of an Abridgment 
of the Vedant.” The course of 
niy oriental reading has never 
brought rne acquainted with a pro- 
duction of more substantial value, 
and I trust that its appearance in 
your journal will procure it a just 
appreciation, and critical consider- 
ation, in England and in Europe 
(for I know tliat the Asiatic Jour- 
nal is sought for in Paris, and other 
places on the Continent, as the re- 
pository of English East-India in- 
formation, with an avidity in some 
degree proportionate to the con- 
tinental jealousy of our posses- 
sions); and that such considera- 
tion will effect no small approach 
to a harmony of religious feeling, 
and an abatement of acrimonious 
prejudices, as relating to the reli- 


gion of Hindostan. In the obser- 
vations I am about to offer on that 
paper, it is far from my design to 
enter upon so minute (and not more 
minute than important) inquiry as 
the matter contained in it warmly 
invites. My comments will be 
brief, but I trust they will have 
the effect of facilitating an exam- 
ination of the subject to those who 
are already disposed to that under- 
taking, and arousing the attention 
of such as may not yet have per- 
ceived what a mine of useful know- 
ledge you have opened at their feet. 

I begin by remarking that in 
every country, or rather among 
the professors of all religions, there 
exist, more or less, three classes of 
things appertaining to religious be- 
lief ; first, the superstitions of the 
vulgar, and whicn may be proper- 
ly called superstition ; secondly, 
the fables, fancies and legends of 
the learned, and which may be 
called mythology or fable ; and 
thirdly, the pure and serious and 
fundamental articles of belief, and 
which may be properly called theo- 
logy, or the doctrine concerning 
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God. Now, from this subdivison 
I infer, that the religion of no peo- 
ple can be described in that spirit 
which (of all other occasions) ought 
to enter into and govern religious 
discussions (the spirit of charity 
and brotherly Jove, the spirit of 
candour, tenderness, self-suspicion 
and respect for the heads and hearts 
of others) unless a careful separa- 
tion is made, not only between the 
theology of that religion properly 
so called, and the grosser supersti- 
tions of the illiterate and uninform- 
ed among its followers, but also 
between the theology properly so 
called, and the traditions, addi- 
tions, fantastic reasonings and er- 
roneous conceptions of the vulgar 
literate — the mere book-learned of 
a small stamp, and which form the 
creed of the middle class (if I may 
so denominate it) of every religious 
community. In Europe, for ex- 
ample, we believe in the omens of 
bats and owls, in witchcraft and 
the counter-efficacy of horse-shoes, 
and a thousand other things, many 
of which take the most religious 
aspect, but which constitute only 
the superstition of the vulgar ; in 
Europe, too, we have the legends 
and inventions and reasonings of 
the book-learned, which constitute 
. our mythology ; and both of these 
are to be kept apart, by every sen- 
sible and honest observer, from 
the true substance of our theology. 
Thus prepared, let us look at the 
religion of Hindostan, not to gloss 
over nor admire its doctrinal errors, 
nor the practical mischiefs which 
exist in its name, and by its worldly 
authority, but to discover what it 
really is, what is its proportion of 
unblamable parts, and especially 
to what extent it resembles or dif- 
fers from the universal religious 
belief of mankind, and, above all, 
from our own. 

The first and great tenet, then, 
which, as it appears, the Hindoo 
theology inculcates, is the exist- 
ence, and, next, the unity of the 
godhead — that great truth, the 
latter of the two* of so much prac- 


tical importance, that shield against 
so many superstitions — so many 
miseries — that truth which Asia 
has so often heard and adopted 
from the mouths of so many pro- 
phets, and from which, through 
causes not to be spoken of here, 
she lias so often relapsed — that 
moving principle of Mohammed, 
the Sikhs, and the modern Waha- 
bee,— But let me look more imme- 
diately to my author, for an expo- 
sition of what I am advancing. 

I. The Brahmin, whose admirable 
treatise appears in your last, sets 
out with asserting the indispensable 
duty of man to cultivate a know- 
ledge of the Supreme Being. Dei- 
ties his system acknowledges with- 
out number ; bu: his and our pre- 
sent concern is the Supreme Being. 
But the Supreme Being, as the 
Brahmin most perspicuously sets 
forth, is no object of the senses, 
is described in no book, can be 
conceived by no imagination, nor 
reached, as mystics have taught, 
either by acts of devotion or of 
righteousness. Of the nature, 
physically speaking, of the deity, 
we can know nothing. What and 
houo he is, cannot be ascertained ; 
but only that he is. He is “ neither 
short, nor long, nor can be seen 
nor heard. ,, We know that he is, 
because we see that he does ; and 
we know it for no other reason. 
The definition of the Ved is most 
satisfactory. I borrow it from your 
paper, but put it into words of my 
own : — “ He from whom the uni- 
verse proceeds, he who is the go- 
vernor of the universe, he who is 
the maker of the universe ; he is 
the Supreme Being.”* 

II. The next inquiry of the en- 
lightened Brahmin, guided by the 
Ved and by the great commenta- 
tor whose name he quotes, is con* 
cerning who or what is not the Su- 
preme Being ; and it is in this in- 
quiry that he uproots a thousand 
superstitions and fables in the 
class of fables, as explained be- 

• See above, page 468. 
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fore, I place the atomical philoso- 
phy, &c. Ac. And here, as will 
be seen on reference to your pages, 
he successively discards the Ved 
(by some falsely regarded in this 
high character), space, air, light, 
nature or the universe, atoms, the 
soul (of Plato, animus vnundi ) , the 
sun, and the terrestrial and celes- 
tial spirits or deities (Hindoo deos , 
deotas , gods). The last, and es- 
pecially the celestial spirits, are re- 
jected because they are many, 
while the Ved declares the Supreme 
Being to be one. 

III. The Brahmin thirdly exam- 
ines, how it has happened that epi- 
thets have been applied, and lan- 
guage employed, even in the Ved, 
which may seem inconsistent with 
the doctrine that the Supreme 
Being is but one, and that one, 
distinct from all the objects which 
have been named. The source of 
all this he explains to consist in 
the use of figures of speech ; in 
vain attempts to convey a descrip- 
tion of the Supreme Being — in a 
word, in language strictly coin- 
cident, in the sentiment which has 
dictated it, with the verse of the 
Roman poet : — 

t€ All, all is Him, aud every where is 
“ Jove.” 

This too, is the language of our 
own poets and others at all times ; 
and thus, as says the Brahmin, 
“ the Ved having first explained 
the Supreme Being by different 
forms of expression, then recom- 
mences with the word uthu or 
novo ; Now, all the terms I have 
used to describe the Supreme Being 
are faulty, because He cannot be 
described/* 

I perceive, Sir, that I can by 
no means presume upon the space 
to be granted by your kindness, 
to my Tetter, so as to allow of my 
pursuing your Brahmin through- 
out his Preface, even in the hasty 
manner which I had prescribed to 
myself. I must be satisfied with 
having attempted to point out with 
what eyes he should be read ; and 


this the rather because I have to 
submit a few practical considera- 
tions not directly belonging to this 
subject of discourse, though to be 
connected with it. In taking leave 
of my text, however, I must not 
omit all notice of one or two par- 
ticulars which have pre-eminently 
arrested my attention. 

The explanations which occur 
in the subsequent parts of the ex- 
cellent paper of which I am wri- 
ting, are in several instances curi- 
ous, in some most satisfactory, 
and in all entitled to our charitable 
consideration. The construction 
given to the declarations of the 
celestial gods, and of pious men, 
that they were themselves inde- 
pendent deities and causes of the 
universe, deserves the most liberal 
attention. It affords a great key 
to fable, and it must strongly re- 
mind us of the indulgence which we 
owe to many expressions among de- 
votees and fanatics of all countries 
who have fallen under the charge 
of blasphemy from the use of lan- 
guage originating in peculiar opi- 
nions and great subtleties of 
thought. The paragraphs on the 
divine nature, as composing at once 
the spirit and the matter of the 
world, or, rather, which discards 
the idea of matter, and resolves 
all into spirit, throws further light 
on the subject just adverted to, 
has much sublimity, if not much 
truth, in its conception, is not un- 
known to some European systems 
of philosophy, and has been finely 
illustrated by Sir William Jones, 
in his ode, ending, 

<( God only I perceive, God only I adore.” 

What shall 1 add, on that glorious 
declaration of your Brahmin (p. 
472), itself enough to rebut a thou- 
sand calumnies, that “ the Vedant 
shows, that moral principle is a 
part of the adoration of God ?” 

I must not, myself, incur any 
rash sentence from your readers. I 
am not to be charged with any idle 
admiration of the Hindoo system ; 
but understood only as claiming 
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for it a due and cool examina- 
tion, and credit for what it is 
worth. From the more enlightened 
part of those who shall so look 
upon it, 1 cannot but anticipate 
an agreement in the eulogy of the 
poet just mentioned : — 

** What though the Sanscrit lo»-e 
la decked with Fancy’s wreaths 
Yet truths divine it breathes.” 

But I have said, Sir, that I had 
some general remarks to offer. 
They are these; that I call for 
liberal views of our Indian fellow- 
subjects, not only on religious sub- 
jects, but on all other. Let us do 
justice, not only to their religion 
and morals, but to their letters, 
arts, and science. I say, let us do 
justice. I ask no more. It is ne- 
cessary that I should conclude ; 
but in doing so, let me express my 
satisfaction in the general spirit 
of that liberality which 1 desire, 
which has hitherto prevailed in 
your pages, and add my hope that 
it will continue to distinguish them. 


“ Algiers and “ Gibraltar .” [[Dec. 

Permit mo to say, that it peculiarly 
belongs to the Asiatic Journal to 
cultivate in itself this temper. 
Publications not devoted to the 
learning and the interests of our In- 
dian empire, may be excused many 
of those things into which men fall 
from the want of having their at- 
tention duly drawn to the subject 
on which they speak I remember, 
that during some recent discussions 
in Parliament on India affairs, it 
was said that many of the princi- 
pal natives of Hindostan were in 
the constant habit of reading our 
newspapers. I trust that the same 
fortune will attend the Asiatic 
Journal ; and I should be sorry 
that your pages discovered to the 
Mohammedan or Hindoo, any of 
that speculative rancour which 
belongs to ignorance, or the want 
of that patience of the views of 
others which best promotes the 
welfare of men and of nations. — I 
am, &c. 

Britannicus. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — We are uniformly told 
that the Straits of Babelmandel arc 
so called from the Arabic words, 
* Baha’i ’mandeb so, that the name 
signifies “ the gate of tears or 
mourning, ”* or, to drop the figure, 
“ a dangerous pass or skrait.” But 
I beg to ask whether this etymo- 
logy may not deserve revision, con- 
sidering that we have two other 
geographical names, employed in 
the neighbouring seas, and equally, 
as I suppose, of Arabian original, 
in which the principal word of the 
compound term is, as in the first 
instance, mandel or mundul. I al- 
lude to’ Coromandel and Oka mun- 
del. 


* ** The Arabians considered it as a pas- 
sage of destruction, on account of the 

frequent shipwrecks that happened in 
going through it ; for which reason they 
wept for all that hazarded a passage into 
( the Sea of Omar, or the A&thiopi<r Ocean ; 
at least for all their friends.” — Weston's 
Specimens. 


While on this species of inquiry, 
let me ask, also, whether we are 
not certainly wrong in spelling Al- 
giers with the final s , and not, as 
the French Algier ; and whether 
the word is not a Lingua-Franca 
rendering of the Arabic Al or El 
Gebr , “ the hill, or mountain ?” 

The name Gibraltar has been 
supposed a compound of the Ara- 
bic El Gebr> a mountain, and altar , 
“ high but Mr. Weston tells us, 
that “ Gebel uTtarek, Gibraltar, 
" the mountain of Tarek,” is “ the 
spot where the General Tarek first 
landed, in his descent upon Spain, 
from the opposite shore, in 710.” 

Shall I conclude this letter with- 
out an obvious remark on the wide 
dispersion of the Arabian people, 
who have thus placed the monu- 
ments of their language on the 
coasts of Spain, which border on 
us in Europe, and on those of In- 
dia, which unite with ours in Asia J 
— I am, &c. — Inquirer. 
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BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 

Of the late Thomas Sydenham, Esq . 


Mr. Thomas Sydenham was the se- 
cond son of the late General Sydenham, 
Military Auditor General, and afterward 
Commandant of Artillery at Madras. He 
was educated at Harrow, and went to 
India jn 1794, where he speedily made 
himself master of the Arabic and Persian 
languages, keys respectively to the learn- 
ing and politeness of the East. 

From the confidential and responsible 
though subordinate office of Captain of 
Guides in the Mysore war, he was se- 
lected by Lord Wellesley, to whom he 
was personally unknown, but purely on the 
score of his high reputation, to be Se- 
cretary to the Residency of Hydrabad — a 
critical post in the government of India, 
while the territory of Tippoo was a re- 
cent conquest. This he was compelled 
to resign in 1802, on account of ill health ; 
and came to England, where he gave a 
singular proof of industry, good taste, 
and ambition to improve himself, by has- 
tening to Oxford, at the age of 22, where, 
under the protection of Dr. Jackson, the 
venerable Dean of Christ Church, he deli- 
gent I y and successfully prosecuted his 
studies. On his return to India in 1804, 
Mr. Sydenham was nominated by M ar- 
quess Wellesley to take charge of the 
British Residency at Persia ; and after- 
wards, on that nobleman’s warm recom- 
mendation, be was appointed our minis- 
ter at Hydrabad. This situation he re- 
signed in 1810, on experiencing what he 
considered an act of injustice on the part 
of the supreme government of India, dur- 
ing the uuhappy mutiny. His general 
conduct was, however, highly approved, 
both by Lord Minto and the Court of Di- 
rectors. 

On Mr. Sydenham’s second return to 
England, he was sent by Marquess Wel- 
lesley oq a confidential mission to the 
Duke of Wellington— thence appointed 
Charg6 d* Affaires at Lisbon— and shortly 
afterwards one of the Commissioners for 
mediating between Old Spain and her 
colonies, in which capacity he went 
round with Sir George Cockburn to Ca- 
diz. It has been unfortunate for Spain, 
perhaps for England, that this project of 
Asiatic Journ,—~No* XII* 


amicable interposition entirely failed of 
success. The colonies sought security for 
their rights ; the mother country would 
grant nothing more than pardon for what 
she termed their offences. These oppo- 
site conditions it was impossible to re- 
concile. Openly to abet the South Ame- 
rican provinces was an outrage upon our 
own ally, in the moment of In r deep dis- 
tress and danger. To found the active 
mediation of Great Britain on the arro- 
gant proposals of the Spanish Govern- 
ment was an insult to the cause of liberty 
and of national justice. Mr. Sydenham 
then joined the Duke of Wellington, and 
served as a volunteer through nearly the 
whole of the arduous campaign of 1812. 
Towards the close of the year last men- 
tioned, he was offered by Lord Bathurst, 
the mission to Morocco, which he de- 
clined ; but repaired in 1813 to the head- 
quarters of the Russian army, and served 
the campaign of 1814 with his friend 
Count Michael Woronzow, who now 
commands the Russian corps of occupa- 
tion within the French territory. His 
skill and gallantry were here conspicuous, 
and so greatly distinguished him at the 
battle of Croon amongst others, as to 
procure him, from the hands of the Em- 
peror Alexander, the cross of the Impe- 
rial Order of St. George ; and from Ber- 
nadotte (Prince Royal of Sweden), to 
whom his steady patron, I^ord Welles- 
ley, had strongly recommended him, the 
Swedish insignia of the Sword. 

The last public character which this 
amiable man sustained, was that of Bri- 
tish Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Lisbon, to which he 
was promoted in 1814. At Lisbon he 
was not Jong enabled to execute those 
duties for which, by his knowledge of 
Portugal, he was so eminently fitted: 
for here the fatal illness seized him, 
which, after two years of indescribable 
suffering, has borne him to a foreign 
grave. 

Those who were not intimately ac- 
quainted with Mr. Sydenham, would he 
surprised were we to enumerate the soli- 
dity and variety of those attainments, by 
Voi.IL 4> C 
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by which, as a scholar and a man of bu- 
siness, he had prepared his mind both for 
action and for happiness. Besides his 
perfect knowledge of Oriental languages, 
he was as familiar with French and Spa- 
nish as with his native tongue. He was 
inhabits of confidence and intimacy with 
the Duke of Wellington, Sir Henry Wel- 
lesley, Sir Charles Stuart, the late Duke 
of Portland, Count Woronzow, and many 
other eminent characters in various parts 
of Europe. But his most fortunate ac- 
quisition was the steady friendship and 
patronage of Lord Wellesley, who first 
introduced him into public life. Nor 
was this connection less honourable than 
it was useful to Mr. Sydenham, who was 
a total stranger lo the noble Marquess; 
but, likesevcial othet men of worth aud 
talent, whose conduct has done ciedit to 
the discrimination of that nobleman, he 
was brought forward by him for his cha- 
racter alone, and because he had no in- 
terest nor patron but his personal merit. 
The favourable sentiments thus excited by 
his lordship’s official knowledge of Mr. 
Sydenham's qualifications, gradually ri- 


pened into feelings of the warmest at- 
tachment and regard, which were mani- 
fested on numberless occasions, but ne- 
ver in a manner so kind or grateful as 
during his last fatal illness. The patience 
and cheerfulness of temper exhibited by 
the subject of tlie present memoir, may 
be judged of by the fact, that when pe- 
rishing uuder the last stage of anasarca, 
and a prey to almost hourly pangs of suf- 
focation, lie enjoyed the charms of mu- 
sic ami society to within a few hours of 
his dissolution. The night before he ex- 
pired lie had a concert in his room ; and 
on his friends taking leave of him, he 
fell into a tranquil slumber, from which 
he never awoke. 

He died at Geneva on the 28th August, 
in the thirty-seventh year of his age. 

Mr. Sydenham has left behind him an 
elder brother, who is Commissioner of 
Excise; one younger in India (Capt. 
Sydenham), political agent at Aurunga- 
bad : and a sister, Mrs. Ross, wife of 
Col. Ross, of the 75th regiment, now in 
the Ionian Isles. 


A SKETCH OF THE ISLAND OF BORNEO. 

By the late Dr . Leyden. 

(Continued from page 45 6.) 


Balangan or Barunyan, is a cajnpong 
-of some consequence, situated on a large 
river of that name. It was formerly sub- 
ject to Passir, but at present it is said to 
have a chief of its own ; it produces a 
great quantity of gold, and also earth oil. 

Barow, or Baroog, is an independent 
state, governed by its owu sultan, and pro- 
duces a great number of birds’-nests, and 
other Tiiun products, such a? wax aud 
sea slugs. This country lias a consider- 
able trade in cocoa-nuts with Tualin 
Celebes. The river is situated in the bot- 
t tm oi a deep hay. The small state of 
]£tyran is said to lie on the same river as 
Barow. it is likewise governed by a chief. 
Who assumes the title of sultan, and who 
is frequently at enmity with the sultan of 
Barow, though the subjects of both are 
chiefly Orang Tedong. About the year 
1770, according to Forster, while these 
two princes were # war, one of them 


called the Sulus to bis assistance. The 
Sulus seized the opportunity of making 
both princes his prisoners, aud after ra- 
vaging the country, carried them both to 
Suln, where they were released on condi- 
tion of becoming tributary to Sulus, and 
confining their trade to that nation. 
Dairy m pie asserts Barow to he in alliance 
with Sulu, and Kuran as tributary to it. 

South of Barow lies Talisyar, on incon- 
siderable campong ; beyond that, a con- 
siderable place, named Dumaring by Dai- 
ry tuple, but by Itadermacher, Danmiar, 
the Datoo of which has the title of Bagi- 
nua. To the south of this lies Samuanti, 
which is under a datoo Tumangung, and 
beyond that the river of Tapeandurian or 
Tupedarian, the inhabitants of which 
have a bad reputation among eastern 
traders. 

Coti, or as it is commonly denominat- 
ed, Coti Lama, lies considerably to the 
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south of Samuanti, and between them are 
a number of towns and villages, the names 
of which are not generally known, even to 
the eastern traders. The town of Coti 
is situated about fifty miles up the river 
of that name. The trade and products of 
this country are nearly the same as at 
Borneo Proper. This town is, since 
the decline of Passir, chiefly inhabited 
by Bugis traders. The sultan resides 
considerably further up the river, with a 
few Malays, ami a great number of Day- 
aks, subject to him. According to Rader- 
macher the sultan of Coti, in 1780, was 
named Hagealmicd. Aparkarang is to 
the south of Cot*, and is likewise under 
the authority of a sultan, who, in 1780, 
was named Sultan Thora. This place is at 
]) resent so insignificant, that 1 have never 
been able to meet with any trader, whe- 
ther native or European, that had ever 
heard of it. I believe, however, that it lies 
between the river Montu, and the dan- 
gerous bay of Balik-pupau, so named be- 
cause almost every boat that enters it is 
overset by the strength of the current. 
Between Balik-papan and Passir, former- 
ly, in the time of Valent yn, lay a town in- 
habited by a very brave and ferocious race 
of Dayak, who made use of the most dan- 
gerous poisoned bow-arrows, and sumpits 
or blow-pipes, with which they on some 
occasions made such havock, that their 
company was termed “ the grave of 
slave-catchers.’* 

Passir may be considered as a Bugis co- 
lony, founded by the state of Wajjo ; it is 
situated about forty-five miles up the ri- 
ver of that name, which has two fathoms 
water on the bar. The town consisted of 
about three hundred houses on the north 
side, chiefly occupied by the Bugis, ami 
the Sultan*s fort was on the south side. 
About thirty years ago, it carried on a 
very considerable traffic, but has since 
that time been greatly on the decline, 
from intestine dissentions. The native 
products are gold, birds ’-nests, wax and 
rattan, and almost all the staples of Java 
find a ready sale at Passir ; the Bugis 
withdrew to Pulu Laut. The English 
seat the Brilliance to form a factory here 
In 1772, but some civil commotions caused 
the design to be abandoned ; both Passir 
and Cotti were in ancient times conquer- 
ed by the Macassars. They entered into 
alliance with the Dutch in 1686. 
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Simpfcnahan, under a small chief, who 
has th£ title of Pangcran, lies to the 
south-west of Passir. It is an inconsider- 
able town with few inhabitants, with a 
little trade, and producing only fAr mats’ 
and birds*-ucsts. V r aleutyn, in his time, 
states the campongs between Passir and 
Pulu Laut as follows ; Passir Brava, fif- 
teen miles fioin Passir, then comes Pa- 
liiatau, Apper Paniukan, Capus, Catap- 
pa and Camla. 

Pulu Laut is almost forty miles in its 
greatest length, and twenty in breadth ; 
and its princ ipal inhabitants, at present, 
are of Bugis extraction. 

Bakjar-Massing. 

Banjar Massing is the chief state on the 
south side of tho island of Borneo, and 
was till very lately reckoned the most 
powerful on the island. It lies on the 
river of that name which is of consider- 
able size, and lises at a great distance in 
the interior of the country. According 
to popular report, it descends from the 
great central lake of Kini-baln. The 
mouth of the river is very shallow, not 
exceeding twelve or thirteen feet in depth, 
which compels trading vessels of any 
magnitude to remain in the offing. Af- 
ter passing the bar, the water deepens to 
six or seven fathoms. The Moslem po- 
pulation, about the year 1720, amounted, 
according to Valentyn, to about seven 
thousand two hundred persons ; and in 
1780, according to Iladerinachor, they 
amounted to eight thousand five hundred. 
They are a mingled mass of Javanese, 
Macassars, Bugis and Malays of Johore, 
Mcnang-kabau and Palambang, of whom 
the Javanese may he regarded as the most 
numerous. The state was founded by a 
fugitive prince of Madina, nearly related 
to the Susuhonam*:, and hence the affec- 
tion of the Javanese titles and names of 
places, which has always prevailed at 
Banjar Massing. Tabanyan, on the cast 
side of the bay, situated on a small river, 
h the place where the Dutch vessels are 
wont to lie. It is a small campong, con- 
taining only about two hundred and fnty 
souls. In the vicinity of Tabauv an, and 
on the S.E. of the river Banj o, are situ- 
ated the following campones ; Moluk, 
containing about two hundred inhabit- 
ants ; Blanang, containing about one hun- 
dred ; Tambanyan, containing eighty 5 and 
Taktiong, containing about fifty inhabit- 

4 C 2 
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ants, all of whom are Moslems. The 
Dutch fort is situated on the outside of 
the town of Banjar- Massing, or Tatas, at 
a place named Clayang, on the west side 
of the river. It was of pentagonal form, 
and fortified with palisadoes, with three 
bulwarks towards the river, and two to- 
wards the land. Banjar is under the im- 
mediate authority of the sultan's eldest 
son, who has the title of Pangerang Du- 
pa. The residence of the sultan was at 
Cayu Tangi previous to the year 1771, 
when it was removed by Sultan Soliman 
Shahid Allah to Martapura, about three 
days journey up the river. This is a fine 
hunting station, as the name seems to in- 
dicate ; and the sultan and his court are 
said to be greatly devoted to this amuse- 
ment, which they pursue on horseback, 
and catch deer with nooses. Large horses 
are accordingly in high request at Banjar. 
According to lladermacher, the population 
of the Moslem campongs on the river 
Banjar, in the year 1780, was as follows : 
—Cavu Tangi, with two hundred inha- 
bitants ; Banjar Massing, or Tatas, two 
thousand inhabitants ; Martapura, or Bu- 
mi Kinchara, eighteen hundred inhabit- 
ants ; Cohin, or old Banjar, one hundred 
inhabitants ; Bekrompi and Lusong, five 
hundred inhabitants; Pamanki, one hun- 
dred inhabitants ; Brambang, eighty inha- 
bitants; Moera-bahan, fifty inhabitants ; 
Sungey-bcnar, forty inhabitants; Labuaug- 
mas, sixty inhabitants ; Taping, one hun- 
dred inhabitants ; Nagara, five hundred 
and fifty inhabitants ; Bcnois Auipat, 
ninetyinhabitants ; Calyong Campoug, two 
hundred inhabitants ; Amontcy, five hun- 
dred and twenty inhabitants ; Calona, one 
hundred and twenty inhabitants ; Mana- 
pang, one hundred and twenty inhabitants. 

The territories of Banjar extend a con- 
siderable way along shore on the west 
of the river, and also towards the inte- 
rior ; but the great mass of the popula- 
tion are not Moslems, but Dayaks. The 
principal districts arc the following: — 
Sibungu contains about one thousand 
huts; Biajo, or Little Dayak, contains 
about fifty campongs, or negiries, with a 
numerous population of Dayaks. Biajo, 
or Great Dayak, contains seven hundred 
and thirty four campougs, inhabited by 
the most numerous and powerful tribe 
of Dayak in the island of Borneo, and 
who extend to the centre of the island. 


The following districts are generally de- 
pendent on Banjar, but sometimes assert 
a dubious sort of independence ; the Mos- 
lems being few in number, and the Day- 
aks extremely numerous. Radermacher, 
in 1780, gives the estimated Moslem po- 
pulation, and mentions the names of dif- 
ferent chiefs who appear to he Dayaks. 
Mandawai, situated on the river of that 
name, contains about two hundred Mos- 
lems, and several thousand Dayaks. The 
chief, in 1780, was Kyai Ingebai Suradi 
Rajah. Sampit, situated on a much larger 
river, contains about four hundred Mos- 
lems, besides Dayaks, and the chief was 
Kyai Ingebai Sudi Ratu. Pambrang, si- 
tuated on a smaller river, contains about 
one hundred and fifty Moslems, and the 
chief was Radin Jaya. Cota-ringin, which 
is situated on a large river, as is supposed 
more than one hundred miles from the 
shore, boats being generally ten or twelve 
days in reaching it, contains about six 
hundred Moslems or Malays, with a very 
powerful tribe of Dayak. The chief is 
styled Ratu Cota-ringin, and his subjection 
to Banjar is more nominal than real. 

The productions of Banjar are gold, of a 
finer touch, commonly, than that of Sam- 
bas, which is only seven touch, whereas 
that of Banjar is often eight or nine; dia- 
monds, which arc fine and large, but verj 
dear ; birds’-nests of the best sort, to the 
quantity of about fifty pcculs ; wax, dra- 
gon’s blood, bezoar of different kinds, 
rattans and mats. They have abundance 
of iron, but no steel, with the mode of 
preparing which, they are unacquainted. 
Pepper may be considered the chief staple 
commodity of the country. Most of the 
productions of Java, as rice and sugar, 
salt and opium, find a ready sale at Ban- 
jar. Piece-goods and china-wares, espe- 
cially porcelain, arc in considerable re- 
quest. The gold mines of Banjar are said 
to lie very near the surface, at the depth 
of about three fathoms. Those at Kirsan 
and Daku, which arc very rich, lie in a 
ted marl ; above the mine there general- 
ly lies an incrustation, like rattan- wood, 
beneath which the gold-dust is found in a 
red earth. There is also an ore, named 
Mas-aurong, found in the same mines with 
iron- stone pebbles, and sometimes cbrystal. 

The diamond-mines of Banjar arc si- 
tuated among the mountains of the Bia- 
jus. They are found in a soil of carron 
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black gravel at the surface, and the pits 
are sometimes carried to the depth of ten 
fathoms. The mines are wrought with 
very little skill, generally under the su- 
perintendance of a native Biaju, who is 
termed the Malem. Gold-dust is often 
found in the same mine with the diamond. 
The Sultan claims all diamonds above the 
weight of five carats, but this claim is ge- 
nerally evaded. 

The English seem to have been the first 
European nation that frequented Banjar- 
Massing for purposes of trade, unless we 
suppose, as is extremely probable, that 
they were preceded by the Portuguese. 
According to Vulentyn, the English be- 
gan to trade to Banjar in 1609, while he 
states that the Dutch only began to fre- 
quent Banjar or Martapura occasionally 
about 1644. About the year 1700, the 
English fixed themselves at Banjar with 
about forty English, and one hundred 
Bugis-men, at which time the chief of 
Banjar had the title of Panambahau, and 
was of the family of Sumbava. In the 
course of the first^year, differences occur- 
red between the English and the natives, 
and the English were successful, and 
sacked five of their principal campongs, 
Banjar, Baujar-Massing, Cayu-tangi, Ca- 
tas, Cartapura. A pacification took 
place, and the English afterwards re- 
duced their establishment to the English- 
men and forty Bugis-men. Hostilities 
again ensued in the year 1706, and the 
English were expelled, those who escaped 
proceeding to Batavia. In this year, 
1706, the Dutch began to trade to Banjar 
again, and continued it with some inter- 
ruption, but without forming a regular 
settlement till 1747 ; after which they 
formed their establishment at Tata, which 
continued until it was abandoned by Da- 
endals in 1807-8, about the time of the 
decline of the pepper- trade. 

It appears that so early as the year 
1690, the Portuguese had settled missi- 
onaries at Banjar, and, according to 
Valentyn, they enumerated between 
three aud four thousand converts to the 
Catholic faith, soon after the commence- 
ment of the last century. Of the present 
state of these Christians 1 am igno- 
rant. 

Western Coast of Borneo. 

The western coast of Borneo, like the 
eastern, has for a long time been broken 


down into a variety of small and feeble 
states. In earlier times, however, it 
seems to have been chiefly under the in* 
fluence of the two states of Sacadina and 
Sambas, the most ancient and powerful 
of which was Sacadina. The Dutch be- 
gan to trade to Sacadina in 1604, about 
which period the place possessed a consi- 
derable trade. In the year 1609, they 
entered into a treaty with Sambas, by 
which they hound themselves to support 
Sambas against Sacadina, and to abandon 
their trade to the latter place ; the sultan 
of Sambas obliging himself in his turn 
to grant the Dutch a monopoly of the 
trade of Sambas, to the exclusion of the 
Spanish, Portuguese, English, French, 
and other nations of Europe. In 16211 
the Dutch finally abandoned their factory 
at Sacadina. 

Sacadina, according to Valentyn, con- 
sisted, about the beginning of last centu- 
ry, of about six hundred houses, being a 
town similar to Banjar-Massing. At that 
period the sultan was reckoned much 
richer, but less powerful than him of 
Banjar-Massing, and it was thought that 
he could not muster above one thousand 
men at arms. His influence, however, 
extended over a great tract of country, 
commencing about the promontory of 
Kandu-Wangan off the small island of 
Pulu-Manku, and extending along by 
Pagarun-timong, commonly termed Tan- 
jo ng Sam bar, to the present town of 
Mattan, which lies about forty miles to the 
south of the ancient Sacadina, and nearly 
the same from the mouth of the river 
Mattan. The ancient Sacadina was si- 
tuated near the mouth of the river of that 
name, which is navigable by boats for one 
hundred and fifty miles into the interior; 
of the town, at present, scarce a vestige 
remains. About five miles to the north- 
ward of Sacadina lies the river Simpang, 
and the modern town of Simpang lies 
about twenty miles up the river. To the 
north west of Simpang lie several large 
rivers, which run up from the bight of 
Sacadina towards Pontiana,' nearly insu- 
lating the high land of Krimata, or rathsr 
Karimatd. From the point of Kariraata 
lies a chain ot islands and jocks, the 
principal of which are Panambangan, on 
the group nearest the shore, and Kari- 
mata and Sooruteo, which trend outside 
outwards towards Balitan. The isle of 
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Karimata is inhabited, and produces iron 
and tin like Balitan. About the year 
1600, these islands were places of some 
consequence, and as much frequented by 
the traders of Sacadina, as they have 
lately been by pirates and Lanuns. The 
territories of Sacadina extended, in anci- 
ent times to the modern Mampawa, if 
not still further north, and included the 
river of Pontiana. In the time of Va- 
lentyn the interior kingdom of Laridak 
was also dependent on Sacadina. Lan- 
dak was, in the most ancient times, a de- 
pendency on Sukapura in Java, and, as 
Sacadina itself was regarded as a depen- 
dency of Bantam, on account of some an- 
cient claims, the Javanese princes, from 
time to time, asserted their pretensions 
to the whole country of Sacadina, though 
generally unable to give cither weight or 
colour to their pretensions. After the rise 
ofPontiana, however, in 1770, the Sul- 
tan of Bantam, lest his influence should 
be totally annihilated, consigned over to 
the Dutch, the whole of his claims on 
these territories for the sum of thirty 
thousand Spanish dollars. In 1776, the 
Dutch formed settlements at Pontiana 
and Landak. In 1786, they attacked Sa- 
cadina, then governed by Rajah Ali, who 
had abandoned lihio or Rhiaw. Sacadina 
was at that time a place of considerable 
trade, and though frequented sometimes 
by the Dutch vessels, it had long been a 
subject of jealousy to that nation, from 
being the principal haunt of the English 
and French traders on the island of Bor- 
neo. The Dutch force employed against 
Sacadina, consisted of five hundred Euro- 
peans and one thousand Javanese, with 
two large armed brigs, and a great num- 
ber of proas. The Sultan of Pontiana 
sent along with them his son, the present 
Rajah, with a number of armed Malay 
proas, and about four hundred Bugis- 
men. Sacadina was sacked and burnt, 
but little property seized, as the inha- 
bitants escaped, with the greatest part of 
their property, to Mattan. Since that pe- 
riod Sacadina has never had any consider- 
able trade, nor been resettled to any consi- 
derable extent, though favourably situated 
for traffic, in a country which affords all 
the common productions of Borneo, espe- 
cially camphor, benjamin, dragon’s blood, 
agar-vybod, and rattans. Mattan is still 
governed by a branch of the family of the 


ancient sultans of Sacadina; but (his 
branch has been long proverbial for their 
stupidity. The river of Mattan and the 
territories subject to it, which still com- 
prehend the greater part of those which 
belonged to the ancient Sacadina, are all 
extremely well adapted for trade, and 
excite the cupidity of their neighbours, es- 
pecially Pontiana. The present Rajah, 
however, though no cruel tyrant, is gene- 
rally despised as a besotted opium-eater, 
who lias neither taste nor abilities for 
state affairs. The pirates or Lanuns, 
however, who occasionally haunt Patiam- 
bangan, Karimata, and even Sacadina, 
arc not harboured in Mattan, and the 
Rajah is at present on good terms with 
the Sultan of Pontiana. The most re- 
markable circumstance connected with 
Mattan is that the Rajah possesses the 
finest and the largest diamond in the 
world, which has hitherto been disco- 
vered. This diamond which is said to be 
of the finest water, weighs three hundred 
and sixty seven carats. The celebrated 
Pitt diamond only weighs one hundred 
and twenty seven carats. The Mattan 
diamond is shaped like an egg, with an 
indented hollow near the smaller end. 
It was discovered at Landak about ninety 
years ago, and though the possession of it 
lias occasioned numerous wars, it has 
been about eighty years in the possession 
of the Mattan family. Many years ago 
the governor of Batavia sent a Mr. 
Steuvart to ascertain the weight, quality, 
and value of this diamond, and to en- 
deavour to purchase it, and in this mis- 
sion he was accompanied by the present 
Sultan of Pontiana. After examining it, 
Mr. Steuvart offered one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars for the diamond, the 
sum to which he was limited, and in ad- 
dition to this sum, two brigs of war with 
their guns and ammunition, together with 
a certain number of great guns, and a 
quantity of powder and shot. The Ra- 
jah, however, refused to deprive his fa- 
mily of so valuable an hereditary posses- 
sion, to which the Malays attach the mi- 
raculous power of curing all kind of dis- 
eases, by means of the water in which it 
is dipped, and with which they imagine 
the fortune of the family is connected. 

Mampawa, though situated to the 
north of Pmtiana, requires our previous 
attention, as an older state, which sprung 
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up between Sacadiua and Sambas, and at 
last became independent of ei ther. Mam- 
pawa is situated near the mouth of a 
small river, and vessels may reach both 
the town and fort with their guns ; being 
greatly resorted to by traders, especially 
English and Portuguese, it soon became 
a place of considerable imj>ortauce. 

According to Radermacher, in 1780, 
it contained from one to two thousand 
houses. # The Rajah had the title of Pa- 
nambahan, which is regarded as the next in 
dignity to that of Sultan. At that time his 
name was Muscan al Maderi, but he had 
given up the administration of affairs to 
his son, Gusti Mas. In 1772, a war com- 
menced between Mampawa and Samba, 
concerning the possession of Monterado 
and Salakan, which lie between Mam- 
pawa and Sambas, but have generally been 
admitted to belong to the latter. These 
two settlements are chiefly occupied by 
Chinese, nearly thirty thousand of whom 
are settled in them, and they are extreme- 
ly productive of gold-dust. The Mam- 
pawa-men having ravaged Salakan, the 
Sultan of Sambas, in his turn, attacked 
Mampawa, and the Panambahan invited 
the mediation of Pontiana. This media- 
tion succeeded, and the Sultan of Sam- 
bas withdrew his army, on receiving the 
sum of ten thousand dollars, the greater 
part of which was advanced by the Sul- 
tan of Pontiana. After the retreat of the 
Sambas army, the Panambahan positively 
refused to reimburse tlic Sultan of Pon- 
tiana, who, in his turn, attacked Mam- 
pawa. After a siege of three montks, he 
was compelled to break up with loss from 
Mampawa, to which he found that Sam- 
bas supplied assistance. This was the 
foundation of the uninterrupted state of 
hostility, which has, from that period 
subsisted between Sambas and Pontiana. 
The Sultan of Poutiana made another 
attempt, with a small force supplied him 
by the Dutch, and was again baffled. 
After the destruction of Sacadina, in 
1786, however, they assisted him a third 


time, with an armament consisting of 
one armed vessel of seventy guns, ano- 
ther of fifty guns, a third of thirty guns, 
together with a large transport, and some 
smaller vessels, when Mampawa surren* 
dered without firing a gun, and the eldest 
son of the Sultan was appointed Panam- 
bahau. The Rajah, or old Panambahan, 
escaped up the river, Where he remained 
until he died. 

The Dutch established a factory at 
Mampawa of thirty-two Europeans, and 
a small sloop on the river, and divided the 
duties with the Panambahan, but aban- 
doned it at the same time as Pontiana, in 
1 790. After this the newPanambahan per- 
mitted the son of the deposed Rajah to 
return to Mampawa, and reside in ft pri- 
vate capacity, with a small establishment, 
and the empty title of Rajah. 

Sambas is situated about thirty miles 
up the river of that name, and the terri- 
tory runs a considerable way into the in- 
terior, and is rich in gold-dust. About 
the year 1600, and also about the year 
1700, this appears to have been a consi- 
derable state, and to have extended its 
sway far i nto the interior. This is the first 
of the Eastern Btates with which the 
Dutch formed an exclusive treaty, and at 
that time the chief appears to have had 
the title of Sultan. In every period, 
however, this state has been more dis- 
tinguished for its piracies than its com- 
merce, and has been always addicted to 
aggressions on its neighbours. In the 
last ten years especially, it has been no- 
torious all over the East, as the common 
haunt of every description of pirates and 
Lanuns, and it has forfeited every tide to 
be considered as <a trading state, or as a 
state the existence of which is consist- 
ent with either the safety of commerce 
or the safety of its neighbours. It now 
appears that great numbers of the pirates 
and sea-rovers of the East have settled at 
Sambas, and intermarried with the anci- 
ent inhabitants. 

(To be continued.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MANNERS AND DISPOSITIONS 
OF THE HINDOOS. 

The superstitious reverence paid by the into the means of setting the laws at de- 
Hindoos to the Brahmans, has, till of late fiance. No Hindoo dared formerly to 
years, been converted by that artful caste execute against a Brahman any process or 
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demand, either on the part of government, 
or individuals. 

■ This idea was entertained by many of 
the Hindoo inhabiiants of Bengal, but 
more especially by those of the province 
Of Beuares ; among whom, indeed, it is 
so generally received, that whenever it 
became necessary to use any coercion to 
enforce the payment of a public debt, some 
expedient was resorted to, in order to de- 
ter the officers of the Adawluts from pro- 
secuting the demand. The difficulty 
thereby occasioned in the realization of 
the public revenue, induced government 
to euact a regulation for the prevention 
of what had been so long and successfully 
practised by the Brahman cast for de- 
frauding it. 

The devices occasionally practised, un- 
der sucli circumstances, by those Brah- 
mans, were lacerating their own bodies, 
either more or less slightly, with knives 
•r razors, threatening to swallow, or 
sometimes actually swallowing poison, or 
some powder pretending to be such, or 
constructing a circular inclosure called 
Koorh , in which they raised a pile of 
wood, or other combustibles, and betak- 
ing themselves to fasting, real or pretend- 
ed, place within the area of the Koorh 
an old woman, with a view to sacrifice 
her, by Slitting fire to the Koorh on the 
approach of the peon to serve them with 
any process, or to exercise coercion over 
them on the part of the government, or 
its delegates. These Brahmans, likewise, 
in the event of their not obtaining relief 
within a given time, for any loss or disap- 
pointment justly or unjustly experienced, 
or, if under restraint , % would also occa- 
sionally bring out their women or children, 
and, causing them to sit down in the view 
of the peon sent on the part of govern- 
ment, brandish their swords, and threat- 
en to behead, or otherwise slay, these 
females or children, on his nearer ap- 
proach ; and there are instances in which 
from resentment at being subject to ar- 
rest or other molestation, they have not 
only inflicted wounds on their own bodies, 
but put to death with their swords the 
females of their families, or their own 
female infants, or some aged female pro- 
cured for tlie occasion. Nor were the 
Brahman females always unwilling vic- 
tims ; on the contrary, from the preju- 
dices in which they are educated, they in 
general consider it incumbent on them to 


acquiesce cheerfully to this species of «eelf- 
devotement, either from motives of mis- 
taken honour, or of resentment, or of re- 
venge ; believing that after death they 
shall for ever haunt, and become the tor- 
mentors of those who are the occasion of 
their being sacrificed. This custom aris- 
ing entirely from that inordinate pride 
and self-esteem in which the Brahmanical 
tribe indulge themselves, has, as is before 
observed, induced government to enact a 
Jaw, declaring persons who *kill the 
children of a female of their family under 
such circumstances, liable to be tried for 
murder. 

A lematkable and very tragical instance 
of the peculiarity of the Hindoo temper, in 
the respect above described, occurred in 
one of the northern districts of Benares, 
in 1778, when Mr. Duncan, was resident 
there. 

A Brahman having fallen in arrears for 
rent, the native collector, after pressing 
him unsuccessfully for payment, found it 
necessary to inflict a slight corporal pu- 
nishment, as it was evident, the excuses 
he alleged for non-payment were mere 
evasions. The punishment inflicted was 
only four or five strokes on the hack with 
a bamboo walking-cane. This slight pu- 
nishment was soon reported in the dis- 
trict to have been so severe as to have 
caused the man’s death, or at least to 
render his recovery impossible : and this 
report no sooner reached his relations, 
than they immediately set fire to his house ; 
his wife, who had been absent at the 
river, bathing, at this juncture returned, 
and, on being told by her husband’s rela- 
tions what had been reported to them of 
her husband's treatment, deliberately 
committed herself to be shut up within 
the inclosure surroundiug the house ; and 
thus perishing a willing victim to the vio- 
lence of the Hindoo temper, which may be 
further estimated by the following anec- 
dote, related by the man, in the praise of 
his deceased wife. He informed us, that 
about twelve years before, having had a 
dispute witii one of his brethren, in which 
he was not likely to get the better, lie, 
according to the Brahmanical custom, de- 
termined to kill himseif, by ripping up ' 
his belly, but was prevented by his wife 
and other females — his wife desiring that 
she might die in his stead, and assigning 
as a reason, tliat he might get another 
wife, but she not another husband 5 upon 
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which he deliberately struck her on 
the back of the neck with his sword, 
with the intention of killing her, and 
with tlie design to rip up liis own 
belly as soon as she had expired ; but 
he was prevented from the last act, 
by the interference of the people. 
r lhc wound which the woman receiv- 
ed was such as to render her recovery 
doubtful. 

'Hie inconsistencies in the Hindu cha- 
racter may be still further illustrated by 
the following account of a deliberate act 
of suicide, which happened at a village 

few miles fiom Benares: — A man ex- 
cited by an old grudge against two of his 
neighbours, in consequence of a dispute 
about the common use of a sugar-mill, and 
about watering the grounds ; without at- 
tempting to seek redress where it could 
easily be obtained, and without any coer- 
cion, he proceeded to his opponents* door, 
and there, with a razor, ripped open his 
own belly, and then desired to be carried 
to Mr. Duncan, the resident, saying, that 
he should there obtain justice; but the 
wound proving mortal, he expired a few 
hours after his arrival at Benares. 

This savage custom, aiising entirely 
from the inordinate pride and self-esteem 
in which the Bramanieal tribe indulge 
themselves, obtained to a great extent in 
the time of Bulwaub Sing, and Chevt 
Sing, both of whom, being Brahmans, do 
not appear to have given it any discoun- 
tenance. Scarcely two years before the 
expulsion of the latter, a Brahman, who 
was under arrears for rent, set fire to his 
house, and, cutting off the heads of two 
or three of his women, sent them to the 
Rajah's court. Cheyt Sing having then 
the administration both of civil and cri- 
minal Justice in his own hands, took no 
steps to suppress this barbarous custom. 


therefore, wanted to realize any claim or 
expectation, such as the recovery of a 
debt, or to extort money for any real or 
pretended charity, this expedient seldom 
failed to accomplish his purpose, until 
government found it necessary to inter- 
pose, by declaring the practice illegal, 
ami punishable by bauishment from* the 
province. This was called sitting dhurna. 
Accordingly, for some of the purposes 
above mentioned, a Brahman proceeded, 
either with some offensive weapon, or 
with poison, to the door of another in- 
habit ant of the same town or village, and 
there taking his post, sat down in a pe- 
culiar posture, it being understood, ac- 
cording to the generally received opinions 
ou this subject, that he remained fasting 
in this place until his object was attained ; 
and that it was equally incumbent on the 
party who was the occasion of the Brah- 
man thus sitting, to abstain from nou- 
rishment until the other was satisfied. 
During the operation of this practice, in* 
gross and egress to and from the house 
was more or less prevented ; it being ge- 
nerally believed that neither the one nor 
the other could be attempted, but at the 
risk of the Brahman's wounding himself 
with the weapon, or swallowiug the poi- 
son or powder, with which he carne pro- 
vided. These Brahmans, however, have 
been frequently obliged to desist, and 
remove from sitting dhurna by the officers 
of the court of justice, without any ill 
consequence resulting; it having been 
found by cxpci ience, that they seldom or 
ever attempt to commit suicide, or to 
wound themselves or others, after they 
were taken into custody. 

A fatal instance of Hindu infatuation 
occurred within the zilla, or district of 
Calcutta, in 17118, when five convicts in the 
Foujdarry jail conceived the extraordinary 
idea of rendeiing themselves invulnerable 


Another custom of the Brahmans, very and free from the painful and mortal effects 
common in Benares, and not un frequent of blows from swords, or any weapon 
in Bengal and Bahar, continued until the whatever. For this purpose, they rub- 
year 1795, when it wan prohibited by go- bed each on the outside of the shoulders 
vernment: this was the practice of a with the juice of a certain root, which 


kind of sorcery, in which the Hindus proved to be rank poison, insomuch that 
are strong believers, and which the Brail- three of them almost immediately died ; 
Mas never fail, on all occasions to turn the other two, by medical assistance, re- 


to their own account. When a Brahman, covered. 
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OF THE MANNERS OF THE INHABITANTS OF 
MAURITIUS. 


[The preceding number of the Asiatic Journal* 

contained an Account of the Isle of Fiance, or 
' Mauritius, fu>m ilic pen of a recent observer. 

The following remaiks on the Manneis of the 

Inhabitant;, of the Mauritius* are from U rasa’s. 

Hn»toiy.]— Edit. 

The Isle of France was an absolute de- 
sert when Mascaregnas discovered it. 
The French who first established them- 
selves there, were certain planters from the 
Isle of Bourbon, who brought with them 
simplicity of manners, good faith, an 
hospitable disposition, and an indifference 
for riches. M. do la ilourdonnais, who 
may in some degree he considered as tlie 
founder of this colony, brought some 
workmen with him. When, however, he 
had rendered this island interesting by his 
labours, and it was thought convenient 
as a staple for their commerce of the In- 
dies, persons of all conditions settled in it. 

The agents of the Company pos- 
sessing all the principal employments, 
others acquired the emoluments of it. 
As this settlement was near to India, a 
sanguine hope of fixing in it animated 
their minds, and they became its inha- 
bitants. 

Several military officers of the Company 
arrived here ; they were very respect chic 
persons, and some of them distinguish*, d 
for their birth. They could not imagine 
that an officer could debase himself so 
far as to receive orders from a man who 
had formerly been a clerk in an accompt- 
ing-house, though he might condescend 
to receive their pay. Nor did they like 
the sailors, who are too peremptory in 
their manners. On becoming inhabitants, 
they retained their original deposition, 
and consequently did not advauce their 
fortunes. 

Koine of the king’s regiment put in 
hcie, and made some stay ; while several 
of the officers, allured by the beauty of the 
climate, and the love of repose, were in- 
duced to establish themselves in the 
island : but every thing was at the dispo- 
sition, and submitted to the power of the 
Company. 

The inhabitants were also increased by 
the arrival of some Missionaries of the 
order of Si. Lazarus. 


To complete the settlements of this 
island, some merchants, with small capi- 
tals, arrived, and found it without com- 
merce. These people augmented the 
abuses of mom ^-jobbing, which they 
found alieady established, and employed 
1 henna Ives in funning petty mohopolics ; 
they j-ooii became obnoxious, and ob- 
tained the mine of Haitians, or Jews, On 
the other hand, they affected to despise 
anj particular distinction of the inhabit- 
ants, and were fond of propagating the 
opinion that, atter having passed the 
line, a general equality prevailed. 

Such was the situation of this colony 
when it was ceded to the king, in the year 
17 ( 15 . 

One part of the inhabitants, who were 
attached to the Company from gratitude, 
beheld with pain a royal administration ; 
while the other part, who had looked for 
the favour from a new government, seeing 
it piincipally occupied in plans of economy, 
were proportionality chagrined and disap- 
pointed. 

The soldiers furnish a considerable 
number of workmen, as the moderate 
heat permits the white people to work in 
the open air; though they have not beeu 
rendered so beneficial to the colony as 
they might have been in a more enlarged 
disposition of their capacities. 

T hough the seafaring people are al- 
ways going and coming, they have, never- 
theless, a considerable influence on the 
manners of the colony. Their policy is 
to complain alike of the places which they 
leave, and of those at which they arrive ; 
they have always bought too dear and 
sold too cheap, and think they are ruined 
if they do not gain an hundred and fifty 
per cent. A hogshead of claret costs 
five hundred livres, and every thing else 
in proportion. It is scarcely credible that 
the merchandize of Europe is dearer here 
than in India, and that Indian commodi- 
ties fetch a higher price here than in Eu- 
rope. The maritime people arc so neces- 
sary to the inhabitants, that they are held 
in great consideration. 'Hie greater part 
of the married people live on their plan- 
tations ; and the women seldom visit the 
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town, but when they arc tempted by a 
ball, or are called to perform some essen- 
tial duties of their religion. They are 
passionately fond of dancing ; and no 
sooner is a hall announced, than they 
come in their palankeens tiom tu erv quar- 
ter, as the roaus vvi'l not admit of wheel- 
carriages. 

The women have hut little colour, hut 
are well made, and in general hrndsome. 
Nature lias given them a considered*!'* por- 
tion of wit. and vivacity, and if tlu'ir edu- 
cation were not neglected, their society 
would be very agreeable ; tiny are very 
fond mothers ; and if they ever tail in 
fidelity to the marriage vow, it is too 
often owing to the indifference of their 
bus- hands, or to the Paiisiau manners 
which have been introduced among 
them. Their ordinary dress is fine 
muslin, lined with rose coloured taffeta. 


They possess in a most estimable de- 
gree the domestic qualities ; they seldom 
or never drink any thing but water, and 
iheir cleanliness is extreme. Their 
children are never confined in swaddling 
clothes, but run about almost as soon as 
they are horn ; they are often bathed, 
and allowed to ear, fruit at their own dis- 
cretion. As they are left entirely to 
themselves, and are uneontrouh d by the 
supenntendanee of education, they soon 
become strong and robust, and t heir tem- 
perament advances in proportion. The 
females are sometimes married at eleven 
years of age. Thou* are about four hun- 
dred planters in this island, and about an 
hundred women of superior rank, not 
more than ton of whom live in the town. 
On firing the evening gun at eight o’clock, 
every one retires to his own habitation. 


AUTHENTIC ANECDOTES OF THE LIFE OF MAJOR- 
GENERAL CLAUDE MARTINE. 


General Martine, a man so well known 
in India, both by his eccentricity and his 
riches, was the son of a silk -manufactu- 
rer at Lyons in France, in which city he 
was born, and in which some of his fa- 
ther’s family still reside. 

At an early age he expressed a dislike 
to follow his father’s inactive profession, 
and determined to choose one more con- 
genial to his disposition. He according- 
ly enlisted in the French army, and soon 
distinguished himself so much, that he 
was removed from the infantry to the ca- 
valry, and afterwards appointed a trooper 
in Count Lally’s body-guard, a small 
corps of select men, that was formed for 
the purpose of accompanying that officer 
to Pondicherry, of which place he had 
then been appointed governor. 

Soon after Lally's arrival at Pondicher- 
ry, he began to exercise his power with 
such oppressive severity, and to enforce 
the discipline of the army with such a ri- 
gid minuteness, that his conduct excited 
the disgust and detestation of the whole 
settlement. Several remonstrances were 
drawn up against him, and transmitted 
to France ; and many officers of distinc- 
tion resigned their appointments. He, 
nevertheless persevered in his injudicious 


system of discipline, with an unremitting 
strictness, unmindful of the representa- 
tions of some officers who were in his 
confidence, and totally blind to the dan- 
gers he was thus foolishly drawing on 
himself, till it was too late to avert them. 
Though he must have been sensible that 
he had lost the affections of the army, 
yet he seemed not aware of the conse- 
quences to which that loss might lead. 
The troops were so dissatisfied, that when 
the English army laid siege to Pondicher- 
ry, great numbers deserted from the gar- 
rison ; and at last his own body-guard 
went over in a body to the enemy, car- 
rying their horses, arms, Arc. along with 
them. This corps was well received by 
the English commanders, by whom Mar- 
tino was soon noticed for the spirit and 
ability which he displajed on mauy occa- 
sions. On the return of the British army 
to Madras, after the surrender of Pondi- 
cherry, Martine obtained permission of 
the Madras government to raise a compa- 
ny of Chasseurs from among the French 
prisoners, of whom he got tin* command, 
with the rank of ensign in the Company’s 
service. 

A few weeks after h£ received this ap- 
pointment, he was ordered to proceed 
* D 2 
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with his Chasseurs to Bengal. On their 
passage, the ship in which they were em- 
barked sprung a leak, and Martino, by 
great fortitude and perseverance, hut with 
much difficulty, saved himself and some 
of his men, in one of the ship’s boats. 
The ship foundered off Point Guadawar, 
the promontory which sepaiates the 
coast of Coromandel from that of Oris- 
sa; and thence Marline and his men 
proceeded in the ship’s boat to Calcutta, 
which place they reached, after surmount- 
ing many dangers and great hardships. 

He was received with much kindness 
by the Bengal government, and appointed a 
cornet of cavalry, in which sei vice he con- 
tinued until be had risen by regular suc- 
cession to the rank of captain in the line, 
when he got a company of infant 17. 

Shortly after this promotion, he was 
employed by government to survey the 
nortli-cast districts of Bengal, being an 
able draftsman, and in every icspect well 
qualified for that purpose. When he had 
completed his journey to the north-east 
district, lie was sent to Oudc, in order to 
assist in surveying that province. While 
employed in this service, be resided chief- 
ly at Lucknow, where he amused him- 
self in showing liis ingenuity in several 
branches of mechanics, and his skill in 
gunnery, which ga\e the Nabob Vizir Su- 
jah-ud-Dowlah so high a notion <>f the 
value of his services, that he solicited and 
obtained permission from the Governor 
and council of Calcutta, to appoint him 
euperintendant of his artillery park and 
arsenal. Martiuc was so w r ell satisfied 
with this appointment, and with his pros- 
pects in the service of the Nabob Vizir, 
that be proposed to the Governor and 
council, to relinquish his pay and al- 
lowances in the Company’s service, on 
the condition of his being permitted to 
retain his rank, and to continue in the 
service of the Nabob Vizir. This propo- 
sal was complied with ; and from this 
bis subsequent prosperity commenced. 

He wits now admitted into the confi- 
dence of the Vizir; and in the different 
changes which took place in llic councils 
of his highness, as well as in the various 
negociations with the English government, 
he was his secret adviser ; he seldom how- 
ever appeared at the Durbar ; and lie ne- 
ver held any ostensible situation in the 
administration of the Vteir’s government ; 


but there is reason to believe, that few 
measures of importance were adopted 
without his advice being previously takeu. 
Hence his influence at the court of Luck- 
now became very considerable, not only 
with the Vizir, but with his ministers, 
and that influence was the source of the im- 
mense fortune which he amassed. Besides 
a large salary with extensive perquisites 
annexed to it, he used to receive from the 
Nabob frequent presents of considerable 
value; and when any of the Nabob's mi- 
nisters, or other men of consequence 
about the court, bad any particular mea- 
sure to carry with their master, or per- 
sonal favour to ask of him, it was their 
custom to go privately to Marline, and 
obtain his interest in their cause, which, 
if he was at times induced to refuse, he 
took due care to procure for them ulti- 
mately, by other means and with ade- 
quate compensation. 

During the reign of Asopli-ud-Dowlah, 
father of the. present Vizir, Martiuc made 
a considerable sum of money by encoura- 
ging that prince’s taste for the produc- 
tions of Europe, with which lie under- 
took to supply him. Another mode by 
which lie realized money was, by esta- 
blishing an extensive credit wdtli the 
shroffs, or bankers, in Oude, and the ad- 
jacent provinces ; so that no public loan 
could be made without his having a share 
in it. The extraordinary degree of favour 
and credit which he thus acquired in the 
Vizir’s dominions, induced all descrip- 
tions of people to repose in him such an 
implicit confidence, that in times of pub- 
lic commotion, they flocked to him from 
all quarters, to deposit their moveable 
properly, which oil the condition of payr 
ing him twelve per cent, on its full value, 
he engaged to secure and return them on 
demand. This alone must have been a 
source of immense profit, in a country 
where, for upwards of twenty years of his 
residence in it, personal property was so 
often exposed to danger. 

The vast riches which he accumulate# 
by these various and singular modes, be 
does not appear to have laid out with a 
very generous spirit. He is said, indeed, 
to have been hospitable to the English 
gentlemen who resided at Lucknow, but: 
his table was little calculated to invite 
his acquaintance to it, either by the eler 
gauce of the entertainment, or the eonvir 
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viahty that presided at it. Very few in- 
stances have come to our knowledge of 
his private bounty and benevolence. He 
is said to have assisted his family at 
Lyons, by occasionally remitting small 
sums of money ; aud by his will he lias 
left them .£25,000. But the principal 
object of his ambition, and wish of his 
heart, seems to have been to amass im- 
mense treasures in order to gratify him- 
self by ilie possession of them while he. 
lived ; and b) bequeathing almost the whole 
of them on his death, to the support of pious 
institutions, aud public charities, to leave 
behind him the reputation of a philanthro- 
pist. Meanwhile every sensible readc^will 
judge of his title to that name, not from 
the bequests of his will, but from the ac- 
tions of his life. 

After having lived twenty-five years at 
Lucknow, he had attained by regular suc- 
cession the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the Company’s service. 

At the commencement of the war with 
Tippoo Sultan in 1790, lie presented the 
Company, at his private expense, with a 
number of fine horses, sufficient to mount 
a troop of cavalry. He was nooh after- 
wards promoted to the rank of Colonel in 
the Company’s army, which object the 
present of horses was obviously designed 
to obtain. 

In 179(1, when the Company's officers 
received brevet rank from His Majesty, 
Martine was included in the promotion 
of Colonels to the rank of Major-General. 

Some years before this he had finished 
a spacious dwelliug-houReon the batiks of 
the river Goomtee, in the building of 
which he had long been employed. This 
curious edifice is constructed entirely of 
stone, except the doors and window- 
frames. The ceilings of the apartments 
are formed of elliptic arches, and the floors 
made of stucco. The basement-story 
comprises two caves or recesses within 
the banks of the river, and level with its 
surface when at its lowest decrease. In 
these caves he generally lived in the hot 
season, and continued in them until the 
commencement of the rainy season, when 
the increase of the river obliged him to 
remove. He then ascended another story, 
to apartments fitted up in the form of a 
grotto ; and when the further rise of the 
river brought its surface on a level with 
these, be proceeded up to the third story, 


as a ground-floor, which overlooked the 
river when at its greatest height. Oit 
the next story above that, a handsome 
saloon, raised on arcades, projecting over 
the river, formed his habitation in the 
spring and winter seasons. By this in- 
genious contrivance he preserved a mode- 
rate and equal temperature in his bouse 
at all seasons: on the attic story he had 
a museum, well supplied with various cu- 
riosities, and over the whole, lie erected an 
observatory, which he furnished with the 
best astronomical instruments. Adjoin- 
ing to the house there is a garden, not 
laid out with taste, but well filled with a 
variety of fine trees, shrubs, and flowers, 
together with all sorts of vegetables. In 
his artillery-yard, which was situated at 
some distance from his house, he erected 
a steam-engine, which had been sent to 
him from Kngland ; and here he used to 
amuse himself in making different experi- 
ments with air-balloons. After he had 
exhibited to some acquaintances lilts first 
balloon, the Vizir Asoph-ud-Dowlah re- 
quested he would prepare one large 
enough to carry twenty men. Martine 
told his highness that such an experiment 
would be attended with considerable ha- 
zard to the lives of the men ; upon which 
the Vizir replied, “ Give yourself no 
concern about that — be you so good as to 
make a balloon.” The experiment, how- 
ever, was never tried. 

Beside his house at Lucknow, he had 
a beautiful villa about fifty miles djs-. 
taut, situated on a high bank of the 
Ganges, and surrounded by a domain of 
almost eight miles in circumference, 
somewhat resembling an English park. 
Here he used occasionally to retire in the 
hot season. 

In the latter part of his life he laid out 
a large sum of money in constructing a 
gothic castle, which he did not live to 
finish. Beneath the ramparts of this cas- 
tle he built casements, secured by iron 
doors, and gratings thickly wrought. The 
lodgments within the walls are arched 
and barred, and their roofs completely 
bomb-proof. The castle is surrounded 
by a wide and deep ditch, fortified ou the 
outer side by stockades, and a regular co- 
vered way, so that the place is sytflgept- 
ly protected to resist the attack® of any 
Asiatic power. Within this castle he 
built o splendid ®awleu»j in which he 
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was interred; and on a marble tablet 
over his tomb is engraved the following 
inscription, written by himself some 
months before his death : — 

Here lies Claude Mar tine. He was born 
at Lyons, A.D. 1732. lie came to In- 
dia a Private Soldier , and died a Major- 
General . 

During the last fifteen years of his life, 
he was much afflicted with the stone and 
gravel ; and disliking to undergo the usu- 
al surgical operation for that complaint, 
his ingenuity suggested to him a method 
of reducing the stone, so curious in itself, 
and so difficult in its execution, that we 
should have doubted the fact, were it not 
attested by the most positive evidence of 
several gentlemen of the first respectabi- 
lity. He took a very fine stout wire of 
about a foot long, one end of which he 
cut in the manner of a file. The wire 
thus prepared he introduced by a catheter , 
through the urethra , into the bottom of 
the bladder, where the stone was seated. 
When he found the wire struck the stone, 
he gently worked the wire up and down, 
so as to give it the effect of a file j and 
this he continued to do for four or five 
minutes at a time, until the pain which 
the operation of the wire produced, was 
so excruciating, that it obliged him to 
withdraw it. But finding small par- 
ticles of the stone discharged along with 
the urine after the operation, he repeated 
it in the same manner from time to time, 
till, in the course of twelve months, lie 
succeeded in completely reducing the 
stoue. 

This circumstance exhibits a curious 
and remarkable trait of the eccentricity of 
his character. The contrivance was in 
itself ingenious, but his patience and 
perseverance in carrying it into effect, are 
so very extraordinary, that we apprehend 
there are few men, who, in a similar situ- 
ation, would not rather endure the com- 
plaint than have recourse to the remedy. 


CHINESE STATE 

[Concerning a country still so secluded 
from European acquaintance, as China, 
every document assumes even a litera- 
ry interest, and, not the least its State 
Papers, The ibllowihg, which arc 


Some years after the operation, gra- 
velly concretions began again to form 
in his bladder ; and as he did not choose 
to try the wire a second time, these con- 
tinued to increase until the end of the 
year 1800, when they occasioned liis death. 

Though lie lived so long among the 
English, he acquired but an imperfect 
knowledge of our language; notwith- 
standing this he chose to write his will in 
English, which is altogether a very sin- 
gulai production. It is too long for in- 
sertion, hut the following are its princi- 
pal bequests.' — The amount of his fortune 
wa^thirty- three lacs of rupees, or£330,000 
sterling. To his relations at Lyons, he 
bequeathed £25,000, as we have al- 
ready noticed ; and he left the same sum 
to the municipality of that city, for the 
purpose of appropriating it to tlie benefit 
of the poor within their jurisdiction, in 
whatever manner they should think fit. 
For the same purpose he bequeathed 
£25,000 to the city of Calcutta, and 
the like sum to Lucknow. To the church at 
Chandernagore, in Bengal, he bequeathed 
£15,000, as a fund, the interest of which 
is to he appropriated to the support of the 
establishment ; and the like sum to b 
laid out in the same manner, for the 
benefit of the Romish Chapel at Calcutta. 
He also left £15,000 to endow an alms- 
house for poor children at Lucknow. The 
remainder of his fortune (nearly one half) 
lie left in legacies to the women of his 
zenanah, and his principal servants. The 
will concludes with a curious exposition 
of the principles by which he regulated his 
conduct through life. He avows that 
self-interest was his sole motive of action, 
ami that the sins of which he had been 
guilty were very great and manifold ; and 
he concludes by praying forgiveness of God, 
which he hopes this sincere confession 
of his wickedness will avail to obtain. 

Such are the anecdotes which .are rela- 
ted of this extraordinary character. 


PAPERS.— No. I. 

translated by the Rev. T. Morrison, 
author of the Chinese Dictionary, make 
part of a small collection, which in 
this view wc propose to form,— •MdiL] 
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Ffom the Petting Gazette, Kea-king, VJth 

Year, 10 th Moon, 2nd Day. — Nov . 

13, 1814. 

ON GOVERNING WITH SINCERITY. 

Drawn up by his Majesty . 

Govern with truth and sincerity, and 
order will be the result; if not, then 
anarchy will ensue. To an individual, a 
family, even to the sovereign and the 
whole empire, nothing further is requisite 
than truth ! 

At this moment great degeneracy pre- 
vails; the magistrates are destitute of 
truth, and great numbers of the people are 
false and deceitful. 'The magistrates are 
remiss and inattentive; the people are all 
given up to visionary schemes and infer- 
nal arts. The link that binds together 
superiors and inferiors is broken. There 
is little of either conscience or a sense of 
shame. Not only do they neglect to obey 
the admonitions which I give them, but, 
even with respect to those traitorous ban- 
ditti who make the most horrible oppo- 
sition to me, it affects not their minds in 
the least degree ; they never give the sub- 
ject a thought. Tt is indeed monstrously 
strange ! That which weighs with them is 
their persons and families ; the nation and 
government they consider light as nothing. 

He who sincerely serves his country, 
leaves the fragrance of a good name to a 
hundred ages ; he who does not, leaves a 
name that stinks for tens of thousands of 
years. 

The utmost limit of man’s life is not 
more than an hundred years. VVliat 
hearts have those, who, being engaged in 
the service of their sovereign, but desti- 
tute of talent, yet choose to enjoy the 
sweets of office, and cai elessly spend their 
days ! 

The means used by the sages to perfect 
their virtue is expressed in one word, 
“ Sincerity.” Sincerity t or, in other 
words, truth and uprightness. Let my 
servants (the officers of the empire) ex- 
amine themselves, whether or not they 
can be sincere ; whether or not they can 
be upright? 1 fear they will give but a 
poor account. 

The \irtue of the common people, is 
like the waving grain (it bends with every 
wind that blows). If superiors have little 
truth or sincerity in their hearts, the dis- 
orderly intentions of the people will cer- 
tainly be numerous, Small in the begin- 


ning, and not affecting the mass of the 
people, they gradually increase, till at last 
the bludgeon is seized, and rebellion and 
anarchy ensue. 

In ancient times, the heads of rebellion 
styled themselves Wang and Te, Kings 
and Kmperors ; * but it was never heard 
in ancient times, that any assumed the 
name of San liwang, (or the king of 
Heaven, the king of Karih, and the king 
of Men.f ) The hearts of the men of this 
age an* daily degenerating. 

As we are the superiors of this people, 
shall wc hear not to exert our hearts and 
stieiigtli to the utmost — shall we not bend 
under the labour even to lassitude, if we 
may thereby save a ten thousandth part! 

If in coming forward, or in retiring, 
the sole object be personal gain ; does a 
man not lower himself thereby to the 
common mass ; nay, sink low as the filth 
of the age. Think, what kind of men 
will future ages describe you ! Will they 
not engrave infamy on your back ! 

For every portion of sincerity exerted 
by the officers of government, the nation 
receives a portion of felicity, and the 
people are spared a portion of misery. 
The prince and the people alike depend 
on theorticcrsof government. The happy 
state of things in the time of Tang and 
Yu;* was the result of the exertions of 
the officers of government. 

Because of my moral defects, I met 
with the great convulsion which took 
place the last year. Day nor night can I 
banish it from my breast. My anxious 
and constant desire is, to bring things to 
a well governed state. How shall I dare 
to be remiss or inattentive to it? But 
my servants, of late, gradually forget 
the affair. When 1 call them into my 
presence, they say, “ There is nothing 
wrong!” 

\ Oh ! tdas ! — The residue of the rebels, not 
yet taken; commotion excited by various 
reports ; to sit down with repose is im- 
practicable. Shall men still treat it with, 
indifference, and allow themselves to say, 
“ There is nothing wrong !” If this may 
be endured, what may not be endured ! 

1 speak with the utmost sincerity of 
heart, and call upon all the officers of my 

* By this it would appear, that some person 
had recently assumed this title. 

f Alluding to the fabulous ages of Chinese His- 
tory. 

$ AbouUho year of the world 1700. 
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court tfl act with sincerity of heart, and 
frineerely fulfil the duty of good servants. 
Thus they will aid my sincere wishes, and 
accord with my sincere declarations. — If 
yon are able to disregard this, and con- 
sider the Words of your sovereign as of no 
importance, you are indeed harder than 
the rocks; you are unfit to be spoken 
to ; and the fault of speaking to those who 
are unfit to be spoken to, devolves on me. 
But, it will be impossible for you to 
escape being charged by the pen of the 
historian, as false and treacherous de- 
eeiters. The distinction betwixt a patriot 
and a traitor, is expressed by the two 
words, “ True, False.” In the morning 
and at night, lay your hands upon your 
hearts, and you will understand without 
the aid of words. 

At Peking, Nov. 29, 1814. Seventeen 
persons were ordered for execution as 
rebels. Some cut into minute pieces, 
others beheaded. Thirty-five others were 
(by the tribunal) sentenced to transporta- 
tion, but liia Majesty changed their sen- 
tence to strangling, after a certain period 
of imprisonment. 

Cho-heen, and others, denounced as 
heads of the rebels, have not yet been 
taken. 

The following document shows how 
assiduous the Tartars are to preserve :he 
distinction betwixt themselves and tht 
Chinese : — 

Peking Gazette . 

The following Imperial edict has been 
respectfully received. 

In consequence of some of the imperial 
family taking the names Ho-kwan-paou, 
and Tsing-yung-tae, I sent down an order 
requiring them to be changed. 

Yesterday, Yung-see, my royal cousin, 
stated verbally, that a great many of the 


imperial kindred had taken names, con- 
taining three characters, and which did 
not form a Tartar word. He requested 
that all such should be ordered to change 
their names. His request is by no meansq 
proper. Those under the Tartar banners, 
adopting a Chinese name, are not per- 
mitted to take three characters.* This is 
with the intention that they may be dis- 
tinguished from Chinese names. 

The sons of the Eight flannels take Tar- 
tar names, in which three or four charac- 
ters are used, and from a change of the 
termination of a word, they do not well 
agree with the Tartar language. Of this 
class it is ditlicult to ascertain the numlier. 
If they be ordered to change, it will occa- 
sion much trouble aim confusion, and be 
unsuitable to the dignity of government. 

It is ordered, that hi all these cases, 
they act as heretofore. It is unnecessary 
to deliberate upon it. 

Respect this. 

The Order of the Chinese Ministers of 

State , called Pae-seang, or, by cour- 
tesy, Colao. 

Eirst, Sung-keun, a native of Mungkoo 
Tartary ; a man of mild and conciliating 
manners. Absent from court; Viceroy 
of K-le. 

Second, Tung-kaou, a Chinese, of the 
province of Clic-keang. 

Third, To-tsin, a Manchow Tartar. 

Fourth, Tsaou-ehin-yung, a Chinese, 
of the province of Gan-hwuy. 

The heo Assistants , are, 

First, Pe-ling, by birth a Chinese, but 
now entered under the Tartar banners. 
He was viceroy of Canton, in 1810. He 
is yet absent from court. Viceroy of 
Kcang-nan, &c. 

Second, Ming-lean, a Manchow Tartar. 

* There are generally three characters m Chi* 
nese names. 


AN ENUMERATION OF INDIAN CLASSES; 

By H. T. Colebrooke , Esq.* 


The permanent separation of classes, 
with hereditary professions assigned to 
each, is among the most remarkable in- 
stitutions of India; and, though now less 
rigidly maintained than heretofore, nm>t 

* See Asiatic Researches, Vol, v. 


still engage attention. On the subject of 
the mixed classes, Sanscreet authorities 
in some instances disagree : classes men* 
tioncd by one, are omitted by another; 
and texts differ on the professions assign* 
ed to some tribes, A comparison of so* 
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veral authorities, with a few observations 
on the subdivisions of classes, may tend 
to elucidate this subject, iu which there 
is some intricacy. 

Owe of the authorities 1 shall use is 
the Jatim&la, or Garland of Classes ; an 
extract from the Hudrayamala Tantra, 
which, in some instances, corresponds 
better with usage and received opinions 
than the ordinances of Menu and the 
great D/hcrma-purana*. On more im- 
portant points, its authority could not 
be compared with D'herma-sastra, but 
on the subject of classes it may be ad- 
mitted ; for the Tautrus form a branch of 
literature highly esteemed, though at pre- 
sent much neglected. Their fabulous ori- 
gin derives them from revelations of Siva 
to Parvati, confirmed by Vishnu, and 
therefore called Agama, from the initials 
of three words in a verse of the r l ddala 
Tantra : — 

4t Coming from the mouth of Siva, 
heard by the mountain-born goddess, ad- 
mitted by the son of Vasudeva, it is 
thence called Agama. 0 

Thirty-six are mentioned for the num- 
ber of mixed classes ; but, according to 
some opinions, that number includes the 
fourth original tribe ; or all the original 
tribes, according toother authorities : yet 
the text quoted from the great D'herina- 
purami, in the digest, of which a version 
was translated by Mr. }1 allied, names 
thirty-nine mixed classes ; and the Jdti- 
in ala gives distinct names for a greater 
number. 

On the four original tribes it may suf- 
fice, in this place, to quote the Jatimald, 
where the distinction of Brahmanas, ac- 
cording to the ten countries to which their 
ancestors belonged, is noticed: that dis- 
tinction is still maintained. 

“ In the first creation by Brahma, 
Brahmanas proceeded, with the Veda, 
from the mouth of Brahma. From his 
arms Cshatriyas sprung; so, from liis 
thigh, Vaisyas; from his toot, Sfidras 
were produced : all with their females. 

a 'phe Lord of creation, viewing them 
said, ‘ What shall be your occupations ?• 
They replied, « We are not our own mas- 

* The texts are cited in the Vivid&rnave Sdtu, 
from the Vnhad D’hcrma-pur&n&. This name I 
therefore retain, although I cannot learn that such 
a Purina exists, or to what treatise the quotation 
refers, under that name. 

Asiatic Jour n.— No. XII. 
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ters ; O God ! command us what to un- 
dertake.” 

tf Viewing and comparing their labours, 
he made the first tribe superior over the 
rest. As the first had great inclination 
for the divine sciences (Brahmev£da), 
therefore he was Brahmana. The pro- 
tector from ill (Cshate), was Csliatriya. 
Him whose profession (Vesa) consists in 
commerce, which promotes success in 
war, for the protection of himself and 
of mankind, and in limbaudry, and at- 
tendance on cattle, called Vaisya. The 
other should voluntarily serve the three 
tribes, and therefore he became a Sudra : 
lie should humble himself at their feet. ,, 

And in another place : 

16 A chief of the twice-born tribe was 
brought by Vishnu's eagle fiom JSaea- 
dwipa : thus have Saca-dwi pa Brahmanas 
become known in Jumbu-dwipa. 

In Jumbu-dwipa, Brahmanas are 
reckoned tenfold ; Sarcswata, Canyacubja, 
Gauda, Maithila, Cicala, Dravida, Ma- 
rahashtra, Tailanga, Gujjava, and Cas- 
mira, residing in the several countries 
whence they arc namedf. 

“ Their sons and grandsons are consi- 
dered as Canyacubja, priests, and so forth. 
Their posterity, descending from Menu, 
also inhabit the southern regions : others 
reside in Anga, Banga and Calinga ; some 
in Camrupa and Odra; others aie inha- 
bitants of Sumbhadesa : and twice-born 
men, brought by former princes, have 
been established in Bada, Magadba, Va- 
rendra, Clidla, Swernagrama, China Cula, 
Sacu and Berbera§.” 

t These several countries me, SSreswats. pro- 
bably i he region watered by the river Sersutty, 
as it is maiked in maps — unless It be a part of 
Bengal, named from the branch of the Bhiglrat*. 
ht which is distinguished by ibis appellation, 
Canyacubja, or Cai.oj j Gama, probably the west- 
ern Gir, and not the Guur of Bengal ; Mit’lula, 
or Tiiabhuctl, cormpted into Tuhut; U to ala, 
said to be situated near the celebrated temple of 
Jaganith*; IMvidA, pro.iounud Dravira, po$. 
sibly tlie country dost i ibed by that name as a ma- 
ritime region 9(>uth ol Caruala, (Asiat. lies. Vol. 
II. p. U7) Marah&shtru, or Mahrattraj Telingn, 
orTelingana; Gujjara, or Guzerat j Casmira, ui 
Cashmir. 

$ Anga includes Bh&galptr. Benga. ot Bengal 
proper, is a part only of the suba. Vart'ndra, a 
tract of inundation north of the Ganges, 19 a part 
of the present xila of B^eshfihi. t’ahngi is wa- 
tered by the Godkven (Asiat. Kcs. Vol, III. p, 
48). Camrupal, an ancient empire, is become a 
province of Assam . Odra I understand to be 0» isa 
proper. R&da (if that be the true reading) is well 
known as the country west of the BhAgirat’h* 

Vol. II. * E 
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I shall proceed, without fmthcr pre- 
face, to enumerate the principal mixed 
classes which have sprung’ from inter- 
marriages of the original tribes. 

1. Murd’habhishicta. from a Brahma- 
na, by a girl of the Cshatriya class ; his 
duty is the teaching of military exercises. 
The same origin is ascribed, in the D’hcr- 
ma-purana, to the Cumbhacara*, or pot- 
ter, and Tantravayaf, or weaver ; but 
the lantravaya, according to the Jatima- 
14, sprung from two mixed classes, be- 
gotten by a man of the Manibandha, on a 
woman of the Manicara tribe. 

2. Amhasht’lia, or VaidyaJ, whose 
profession is the science of medicine, was 
born ot a Vaisja woman, by a man of 
the sacerdotal class. The same origin is 
given, by the D'herma-purana, to the 
Cansaeara§, or brazier, and to the Sane*-. 
liacarall, or worker in shells. These 
again are stated, in theTantra, as spring- 
ing from the intermarriages of mixed 
classes : the Cansacara, from tlie Tamra- 
cuta ; and Nanc’hacara, also named Ran- 
chadareca, from the Kajaputra and Gaml- 
liica : for Itajaputras not only denote 
Cshatriyas as sons of kings, but is also 
the name of a mixed class, and of a tribe 
of fabulous origin. 

Rudra V, unala Tantra : “ The origin 
of ltajaputras is from the Vaisya, on the 
daughter of an Ambasht’hn. Again, 
thousands of others sprung from the fore- 
heads of cows kept to supply oblations ” 
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considered as illegal in the present nge, 
it is not material to pursue the inquiry. 

According to the D’herma-purana, from 
the same origin as the Nishada springs 
the Varajivi, or astrologer. In the Tan- 
tra, that origin is given to the Brahmc*- 
sudra, whose profession is to make chairs 
or stools used on some religious occa- 
sions : under the name of Varajivi* is de- 
scribed a class springing from the Gdpaand 
Tantrav&ya, ami employed in cultivating 
beetle. The profession of astrology, or at 
least that of making almanacs, is assigiv 
ed,in the Tantra, to degrading Brahmauas - 

“ Brail man as, falling from their tribe, 
become kinsmen of the twice-born class : 
to them is assigned the profession of as- 
certaining the lunar and solar days.” 

4. Mahishya is the son of Cshatriya, 
by a woman of the Vaisya tribe : his pro- 
fession is music, astronomy, and attend- 
ance on cattle. 

5. Ugra was born of a Sudra woman, 
by a man of the military class. His pro- 
fession, according to Menu, is killing or 
confining such animals as live in holes ; 
but, according to the Tantra, he is an en- 
comiast, or bard. Tlie same origin is at- 
tributed to tlie Napitaf, or barber, and 
to the Maudaca, or confectioner. In 
thcTantia, the Napita is said to be horn 
of a Cuveriua woman, by a man of the 
Pitticara class. 

(S. CaranaJ, from a Vaisya, by a wo- 
man of the Sudra class, is an attendant 


3. Nishada, or P&rasava, whose pro- 
fession is catching fish, was horn of a 
Sudra woman, by a man of tbc sacerdotal 
Class. The name is given to the issue of 
a legal marriage between a Brahmanaand 
a woman of the Sudra class. It should 
fieem, that the issue of other legal mar- 
riages, in different classes, were described 
by the names of mixed classes springing 
from intercourse between the several 
tribes. This, however, is liable to some 
question ; and since such marriages are 


M&gadba, or Mogadha, is Bah&r proper. Choi 
is part of Blrbhtim } another region of this nam 
is mentioned m ihe Asiatic Researches, Vol. II J 
p.4S. Swernagramn, vulgarly called Sun&rgdr 
is situated cast of Dacca. China is a portion < 
the present Chinese empire. On the rest I ca 
offer no conjecture} Saca and Berbera, here mer 
tioned must differ from the Dwipa, and the regie 
situated between the Cusha and Sancha Dwipai 
♦ Vulgarly Cumir. t Vulg. Tanti. 

t Vulg* Baidya. * Vulg. Casera. 

ft Vulg, Sac’ber*. 8 ,Cra> 


on princes, or secretary. The appellation 
of Cayast’ha§ is, in general, considered 
as synonimous with Carana; and accord- 
ingly the Canara tribe commonly assumes 
the name of Cayast’ha : but the Oayast’has 
of Bengal have pretensions to be consider- 
ed as true Sudras, which the Jatimala 
seems to authorize j for tlie origin of the 
Cayast’ha is there mentioned, before the 
subject of mixed tribes is introduced, im- 
mediately after describing the Gopa as a 
true Sudra. 

One named Bhutidatti was noticed for 
his domestic assiduity |j ; therefore the 
rank of Cayast’ha was by Brahmanas as- 
signed to him : from him sprung three 
sons, Chitrangada, Chitrasena, and Chlt- 
ragupta ; they were employed in attend- 
ances ou princes. 

* Vulg. Baraiya. f Vulg. Naya, or Nai. 

% Vulg. C’aran. $ Vutg. Cait. 

H Literally staying at home, (Caey eanithihUCs 
whence the etymology of Caya-st’ha, 
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The D’hcrma-purana assigns the same 
origin to the Tambuli, or beetle-seller, 
and to the Tanlica, or areca-seller, as to 
the Carana. 

The six above enumerated arc begotten 
in the direct order of the classes. Six 
are begotten in the inverse order. 

7 . Suta, begotten by a Csliatriya, on a 
woman of the priestly class ; his occupa- 
tion is managing horses, aud driving cars ; 
the same origin is given, in the Purana, 
to the Malacara*, or florist ; but he 
sprung from the Carmacara and Talica 
classes, if the authority of the Tantra 
prevails. 

8. Magadha, born of a Csliatriya girl, 
by a man of the commercial cla^s, has, 
according to the Sastra, the profession of 
travelling with merchandize ; but, ac- 
cording to the Parana and Tantra, is an 
encomiast. From parents of those clas- 
ses sprung the Gopaf, if the Purana may 
be believed ; but the Tantra describes the 
Go pa as a true Sudra, and names Gopa- 
jivij a mixed class using the same ptofes- 
sion, aud spiingiug from Tautravaya Ma- 
nibaudha classes. 

y and 10. Vaideha, and Ayogava : The 
occupation of the first born of a Brail men i, 
by a man of the commercial class, is 
waiting on women ; the. second, born of 
a Vaisya woman, by a man of the servile 
class, who lias the profession of a car- 
penter. 

11. Csliattri, or Cshatta, sprung from 
a servile man, by a woman of the military 
class, is employed in killing and confining 
such animals as live in holes. The same 
origin is ascribed by the Purana to the 
Carmacara or smith, and Dasa or mari- 
ner ; the one is mentioned in the Tantra 
without specifying the classes from which 
he sprung; and the other has a different 
origin, according to the Sustra and Tantra. 

All authorities concur in deriving the 
Chandala from a Sudra father and Brah- 
meni mother. His profession is carrying 
out corpses and executing criminals, aud 
officiating in other abject employments 
for public service. 

A third set of Indian classes originate 
from the intermarriages of the first and 
second set : A few only have been named 
by Menu ; and, excepting the Abhira, or 
milkman, they arc not noticed by the other 
Authorities to which I refer. But the 
Purana names other classes of this set. 


A fourth set is derived from intercourse 
between the several classes of the sccoud 
set : of these, also, few have been named 
by Menu ; and one only of the fifth set, 
springing from intermarriages of the se- 
cond and third sets ; aud another of the 
sixth set, derived from intercourse be- 
tween classes of the second and fourth 
sets. Menu adds to these classes four 
sons of outcasts. 

The Tantra enumerates many other 
classes, which must he placed in lower 
sets* ; and ascribes a different origin to 
some of the classes in the third and fourth 
sets. 

These differences may be readily appre- 
hended from the comparative table an- 
nexed. To pursue a verbose com pay son, 
would be tedious, and of little use, per- 
haps of none : for I suspect that their 
origin is fanciful, and, except the mixed 
classes named by Menu, that the rest are 
terms for professions rather than classes, 
and they should he considered as denoting 
companies of artisans rather than dis- 
tinct races. The mode in which Amera 
Si n ha mentions the mixed classes and the 
professions of urtizans, seems to support 
this conjecture. 

However, the Jatimala expressly states 
the number of forty-two mixed classes 
springing from the intercourse of a man 
of an inferior class with a woman of su- 
perior class. Though, like other mixed 
classes, they are included under the gene- 
ral denomination of Sudra, they are con- 
sidered as most abject, and most of them 
now experience the same contemptuous 
treatment as the abject mixed classes 
mentioned by Menu. According to the 
Rudrayamala, the domestic priests of 
twenty of these classes are degraded. 
“ Avoid,’* says the Tantra, “ the touch 
of the Chandala aud other abject classes, 
and of those who eat the flesh of kino, 
often litter forbidden words, and perforin 
none of the prescribed ceremonies ; they 
are called Molecbcbha, and, going to the 
region of Yavana, have been named Ya- 
vanas.” 

“ These seven, the Rajaca, Chermaea- 
ra, Nata, Barudu, Caiverta, and Medab- 
hilla, arc the last tribes. Whoever asso- 
ciates with them, undoubtedly falls from 
his class , whoever bathes or drinks in 
wells or pools which t hey have caused to 

• See the wie formed by the late Sir William 
Jones, 


• Mali. 


t Gop. 


X Goaria-Gop. 


1E2 
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be made, must be purified by the five pro- 
ductions of kine ; whoever approaches 
their women, is doubtless degraded from 
his class." 

** For women of the Nat a and Capala 
classes, for prostitutes, and for women of 
the Rajaca and Napita tribes, a man 
should willingly make oblations, but by 
no means dally with them." 

I may here remark, that, according to 
the Itudrayamala, the Nata and Nataca 
ate distinct, but the professions arc not 
discriminated in that Tantra: if their 
distinct occupations as dancers and actors 
are accurately supplied, dramas are of 
very early date. 

The Pundraca and Pattasutracara, or 
feeder of silkworms and bilk- twisters, 
deserve notice ; for it has been said that 
silk was the produce of China solely, un- 
til the reign of the Greek emperor Justi- 
nian ; and that the laws of China jea- 
lously guarded the exclusive production. 
The frequent mention of silk in the most 
ancient fSansereet books would not fully 
disprove that opinion ; but the mention 
of au Indian class, whose occupation it is 
to attend silkworms, may be admitted as 
proof, if the antiquity of the Tantra 
be not questioned. i am informed, 
that the Tantras collectively are no- 
ticed in very ancient compositions ; but 
as they are very numerous, they must 
have been composed at different periods ; 
and the Tantra which I quote, might be 
thought comparatively modern. — How- 
ever, it may he presumed, that the Ru- 
drayamala is among the most authentic, 
and, by a natural interference, among the 
most ancient, since it is named in the Dur- 
gamchata, where the principal Tantras 
are enumerated*. 

In the comparative tables to which I 
have referred, the classes are named, with 
their origin, and the particular professions 
assigned to them. How far every person 

• Thus enumerated— C^i-Tantri , Mftndamfcl4, 
T&r.i, Nirbana-Tantra, Servasarum, Bira-Tantra, 
Sing&r-cliana* Bhtita-Tantra and CalicacaJpa, 
Bhairavi-Tantra and Bhairavicalpa, Todala, Ma- 
tnbehdanfecha, Maya Tantra, Birlswara, Bi- 
aeresara, Samaya-Tantra, Brahma-Yama-U-Tan* 
tra, Rudra-Yamala Tantra, Sanctryamala-Tan- 
tra, Gbyatri -Tantra, Calicacula Servaswa, Cu- 
larnnava, Yogini*Tantra, and the Tantra Me- 
hiahanaarrdmi. These are here uni venal ly 
known, oh Bbairavi, greatest of iouls 1 —And 
many are the other Tantra* uttered by Sambhu. 


is bound, by original institutions, to ad- 
here rigidly to the profession of the class, 
may merit some inquiry. Lawyers have 
largely discussed the texts of law con- 
cerning this subject ; and some difference 
of opinion occurs in their writings. This, 
however, is not the place for entering in- 
to such disquisitions : I shall therefore 
briefly state what appears to be the best 
established opinion, as deduced from the 
texts of Menu, and other legal authorities. 

The regular means of subsistence for a 
Brahmana are, assisting to sacrifice, 
teaching the Vidas, and receiving gifts ; 
for a Cshatriya, bearing arms ; for a Vai- 
sya, merchandize, attending on cattle and 
agriculture; for a Sudra, servile attendance 
on the higher classes. The most com- 
mendable are, respectively for the four 
classes, teaching the Veda, defending the 
people, commerce, or keeping herds and 
flocks, and servile attendance on the learn- 
ed and virtuous priests. 

A Brahmana, unable to subsist by his 
duties, may live by the duty of a soldier ; 
if he cannot get a subsistence by either of 
those employments, he may apply to til- 
lage and attendance on cattle, or gain a 
competence by traffick, avoiding certain 
commodities. A Cshatriya, in distress, 
may subsist by all these means, but he 
must not have recourse to the highest 
functions. In seasons of distress, a fur- 
ther latitude is given ; the practice of me- 
dicine and other learned professions, 
painting and other arts, work for wages, 
menial service, alms, and usury, are 
among the modes of subsistence allowed 
both to the Brahmana and Cshatriya. A 
Vaisya, unable to subsist by his own du- 
ties, may descend to the servile acts of a 
Sudra : and a Sudra not finding employ- 
ment by waiting on men of the higher 
classes, may subsist by handicrafts ; prin- 
cipally following these mechanical occu- 
pations, as joinery and masonry; and 
practical arts, as painting and writing ; 
by following which, he may serve men 
of superior classes: and although a man 
of a lower class is in general restricted 
from the acts of a higher class, the Sudra 
is expressly permitted to become a trader 
or a husbandman. 

Besides the particular occupations as- 
signed to each of the mixed classes, they 
have the alternative of following that pro- 
fession which regularly belongs to the 
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cia^a from which they derive their origin 
on the mother’s side : those, at least, 
have such an option, who arc born in the 
direct order of the classei, as the Murd- 
habhisbicta Ambashtha, and others. The 
mixed classes are also permitted to sub- 
sist by any of the duties of a Sudra ; that 
is, by menial service, by handicrafts, by 
commerce, or by agriculture. 

Hence it appears, that almost every oc- 
cupation, though regularly it be the pro- 
fession* of a particular class, is open to 
most other classes ; and, that the limita- 
tions, far from beiug rigorous, do in fact 
reserve only one peculiar profession — that 
of the Brahniana, which consists in teach- 
ing the Veda, and officiating at religious 
ceremonies. 

The classes are sufficiently numerous, 
but the subdivisions of classes have fur- 
ther multiplied distinctions to an end- 
less variety. The subordinate distinc- 
tions may be best exemplified from the 
Brahmana and Caya&t'ha, because some 
of the appellations by which the different 
races arc distinguished, will he familiar 
to many readers. 

The Brail m anas of Bengal are descend- 
ed from five priests invited from Canya- 
eubja by Adisura, king of Gaura, who is 
said to have reigned about three hundred 
years before Christ. These were, Bhatta 
Nerayna, of the family of Sandila, a son 
of Casyapa ; Dacsha, also a descendant of 
Casyapa ; Vedegarva, of the family of 
Vatsa ; Chomdra, of the family of Saver- 
na, a son of Casyapa ; and Sri Hershu, a 
descendant of Bhavadwaja. 

From these ancestors have branched no 
fewer than one hundred and fifty-six fa- 
milies, of which the precedence was fix- 
ed by Ballala Sena, who reigned in the 
twelfth century of the Christian ara. One 
hundred of these families settled in Va- 
rendra, and fifty-six in Kara. They are 
now dispersed throughout Bengal, but 
retain the family distinctions fixed by Bal- 
lala Sena ; they arc denominated from 
the families to which their five progeni- 
tors belonged, and are still considered as 
Canyacubja Brahmanas. 

At the period when these priests were 
invited by the king of Gaura, some Sa- 
reswata Brahmanas, and a few Vaidicas, 
resided at Bengal. Of the Brahmanas of 
Sareswata none are now fouud in Bengal ; 
but five families of Vaidicas arc extant. 


and are admitted to intermarry with the 
Brahmanas of Kara. 

Among the Brahmanas of Varendra, 
eight families have pre-eminence, and 
eight hold the second rank* ; among 
those of Kara, six hold the first rankf. 

The distinctive appellations of the se- 
veral families are borne by those of the 
first rank ; but in most of the other fa- 
milies they are disused, and the serman 
or senna, the addition common to the 
whole tribe of Brahmanas, is assumed. 
For this practice the priests of Bengal are 
censured by the Brahmanas of Mithila, 
and other countries, where that title is 
only used on impoitaut occasions, ami in 
religious ceremonies. 

In Mithila, the additions are fewer, 
though distinct families die more nume- 
rous. No more than three name's are in 
use in that district, T’hacura, Misra, and 
Ojha j each appropriated in any families. 

The Cayast’has of Bengal claim des- 
cent from five Cay as t 'has, who attended 
the priests invited from Canyacubja. 
Their descendants branched into eighty- 
tlirec families ; and their precedence was 
fixed by the same prince Ballala Sena, who 
also adjusted the family rank of other 
classes. 

In Bcnga and Decshina Kara, three fa- 
milies of Cayast'has have prc-emineucc; 
eight hold the second rank*. 

* Varendra Brahmanas. 

Culina 

Moitra. Blmna, Kudia-Vagisi. Sanyainim 

Cali. Sandyal. 

Luliari. JUhaduri. Sadhu-Vagisi. Bhadaia. 

The last was omitted by election of the other 
seven. 

Sudha Sroti H 
Cablita Sioti 84. 

The names of these families seldom occur in 
common into course. 

t Ranya Btahmcnas. 

Culina fi. 

Muchuti, Gangah. Canjclala. 

vulgarly Muckerja. Band) ag»ti, Ch-»lati, 

Ghoshala, vulg. Hanojl. vulg. Chatoji. 

Sroti M 

The names of these families seldom occur in 
common intercourse, 

% Cayast’has of Derahini Rara and Benga. 

Culina 9. 

Ghosha. Vasu, Mitra, 

Vulg. Bose. 

Sanmaulicas. 

I)e. Datta. Cara. Palita. 

Sena. 8 inha. Dasa. Cuba. 

Maulica 73* 

Guhan. Gana. Heda. Huhm. Kagff. Bhadrc. 
Soma. Pui. Rudia, Pal a, Aditya, Chandra. 
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The Cayast’has of inferior rank, gene- 
rally assume the addition of Dasa, com- 
mon to the tribe of Sudras, in the same 
maimer as other classes have similar ti- 
tles common to the whole tribe. The re- 
gular addition to the name of Cshatriyais 
Vcrman ; to that of a Vaisya, Gupta ; 
hut the general title of Deva is commonly 
assumed, and, with feminine termination, 
is also borne by women of other tribes. 

The distinctions of families are im- 
portant in regulating intermarriages. Ge- 
nealogy is made a particular study ; and 
the greatest attention is given to regulate 
the marriages according to established 
rules, particularly in the first marriage 
of the eldest son. The principal points 

Sanya, or Sain. Sum, 

Syama, &c. 

&c. 

Chaci, &c. 

The others are omitted for the sake of brevity ; 
their names seldom occur in common intercom se. 


RECENT NOTES 

i. 

Wf. next visited a favourite residence of 
the present Vizier, called Moobarrick 
Munzul, a small house on the bank of 
the Goomty, the lowest down the river 
the Vizier has, except a white marble 
building now erected just below it. 

Moobarick Munzul is elegantly fur- 
nished, the principal room has a looking- 
glass ceiling ; in it is a painting of a while 
tyger. The gardens are in the old-fash- 
ioned style, full of orange and lime trees, 
flowering-shrubs and flowers, all the year 
round, in succession, except the hot 
winds (the winter of vegetation in India) ; 
interspersed with statues and vases. 

On the opposite side the Goomty, we 
had a mock-elepliant-fight, between two 
females trained for the purpose, 
ALUGATOR-FIGHT. 

An officer having expressed a desire to 
see an elephant and crocodile fight, which 
have been previously talked by the Vizier 
and his courtiers, his excellency had the 
goodness to send to the river Gograt, and 
ordered several to he caught and brought 
on hackeries to the Goomty. He walked 
from Mobarick Munzul over a new bridge 
of boats with wooden rowers, battle- 
ments, and embrazures for camion upon 
it, to the opposite side, and there was an 


to be observed are, not to marry within 
the prohibited degrees, or in a family 
known by its name to be of the same pri- 
mitive stock ; nor in a family of inferior 
rank ; nor even in an inferior branch of 
an equal family : for, within some fami- 
lies, gradations are established. Thus, 
among the Gulina of the Cayast’has, the 
rank has been counted fiom thirteen de- 
grees ; and in every generation, so long 
as the marriages have been properly as- 
sorted, one degree has been added* to the 
rank. But should a marriage be con- 
tracted in d family of a lower degree, an 
entire forfeiture of such rank would be 
incurred. 

The subject is intricate; but any 
person desirous of acquiring information 
upou it, may refer to the writings of 
Gat'tacas, or genealogists, whose com- 
positions are in the provincial dialect, 
.and are known by the name of Culaji. 


ON LUCKNOW. 

immense alligator and middle-sized croco- 
dile alive, with several of the latter lying 
dead. The elephants were brought up to 
the crocodile, and one of them trod upon 
it with his foot, so as almost to crush it ; 
but although the crocodile screamed with 
pain, it recovered. The elephants could 
not be made to attack the large alligator, 
than which a more hideous monster 
cannot be imagined, with a prodigious 
long head and sharp teeth ; the elephants 
approaching nearer to it, carefully rolled 
up the proboscis into the smallest pos- 
sible circumference, and whenever one 
came near, the alligator made a snap at 
the proboscis, or one of the legs of the 
elephant, the jaws meeting without seiz- 
ing any part of the animal, gave a smart 
sound, that might have been heard at 
some distance. A country-dog was then 
brought and tied near the alligator, who 
got it completely in his mouth, the dog at 
times escaping out, attacking and biting 
the monster’s nose, or substance at the 
extremity of the upper jaw, making it 
bleed freely, although at one time the 
dog’s hind foot was in its mouth : how- 
ever the alligator at last got tlie dog again 
in its mouth, and gave it so severe a 
crush between its long and formidable 
teeth, the dog appeared dead ; water was 
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then thrown by bheestees upon the alli- 
gator and dog, and the latter liberated 
from the mouth of the monster; when, to 
our very great surprise and pleasure, up 
rose the dog, and run off; this occurred 
with two country-dogs, and both got off 
safe. It was not a very gratifying spec- 
tacle, but certainly a veiy curious one. 
The crocodile and alligator were no doubt 
greatly enfeebled by having been brought 
from sp great a distance tightly bound 
with cords upon hackeries, and out of 
their own element ; beside which they 
weic not entirely released from the cords, 
when attacked with elephants and dogs. 
JVJoobarick Munzul is crowded with curi- 
osities, fine furniture, and most beautiful 
lustre w all-girandoles. 

MIRZA-WALLAHKOTEE. 

We then visited Mirza-Wallabkotee, a 
house built by Mahomedreza Cawu, once 
minister to Asoph-ul-Dowlah, a nobleman 
well known and much esteemed by all the 
European gentlemen at Lucknow ; this 
house is built on a high mound, near the 
Goomty, it has a number of fine rooms, 
elegantly furnished. The view from this 
house both up and down the river, is very 
interesting and beautiful. 

We afterwards crossed the Goomty, im- 
mediately opposite General Marline's 
house,* now Nurmi Bux, in one of the 
prettiest pleasure boats I ever beheld, it 
is cased on the outside with silver plates, 
embossed with devices, and gilt below 
the water mark, a canopy ot light green 
satin, lined with pink satin, silver em- 
broidery, fringe and tassels, the mast and 
sails highly decorated : it is impossible for 
any boat to be more princely and beautiful 
for its size : there are several other larger 
and very handsomely decorated boats, but 
none like this. His Excellency’s pin- 
naces, budgerows, snake, and a prodigious 
number of other boats, of all descrip- 
tions, lay here at Moobarick Munzul ; on 
landing we proceeded to a building called 
Dcllaram, or vulgarly the lanthorn-house, 
erected in the English style by the late 
Vizier : it derives its name from its being 
threestories high, and is of no considerable 
breadth or depth. From this house the 
bank of the river is sloped, and formed 
into a flower garden ; in the rear is an 

* See above, page 567, Anecdotes of Major* 
Central Claude Maitine. 


extensive pumnah, in which brood mares 
and their colts are kept, and add much to 
the liveliness of the scene. The view of 
the. Vizier’s various palaces and buildings 
on the opposite side is strikingly beauti- 
ful. 

Some days after, we were invited by his 
Excellency to a shooting party and break- 
fast, at a hunting house, in an extensive 
rumna, near to the cantonments of 
Maneeown, about three miles from the 
residency, on the opposite side of the 
river, built by the late Vizier, and whim- 
sically ornamented round the freeze of 
cacti room with the alphabet, in Homan 
characters, A, B, (’, &c. in repeated suc- 
cession, and thence called the A-B-C 
house. 

When we crossed the bridge of brick- 
and-mortar-masoury, erected by Asoph- 
ul-Dowlah, over the river Goomty, there 
was a little haze in the air, but returning 
home the sun had dispersed it, and shone 
beautifully upon the various buildings 
with their gilded domes, spires, &c. 
mosques, and palaces of Lucknow; from 
the centre of the bridge the view is en- 
chanting on both sides ; to the right, up 
the river, on the opposite sides, stands 
the grand Imambarah, its mosque, courts, 
and magnificent gateways. The Dowiut 
Channah, with the pagoda, and near it a 
very large building erected by Kajah 
Mhera, who had been head palanqucen 
bearer to Asoph-ul-Dowlah, and acquired 
in his Excellency’s service immense wealth. 
It has a Frenchified look, and puts one 
in mind of the Louvre at Paris. Itjs uot 
quite finished, but being very completely 
roofed in, and furnished with doors and 
windows, it is turned into a gorfown, to 
lodge part of the property of the Vizier. 
From the present prince’s enlarged mind, 
free from old fashioned prejudice, we may 
very reasonably expect at some future 
period, it will be finished, when it will 
be very ornamental to Lucknow. On the 
left, near the eud of the bridge, stands 
the sovereign dowager’s palace, a most 
extensive Hindostanncc building, with 
double walls; Hodges, in bis Indian 
Tour, gives a view of it. Beyond this ia 
a palace and garden, which Asoph-ul- ' 
Dowlth built in the beginning of his 
reign ; then the Resident’s houses, and on 
the opposite side of the river. 

The river Goomty is crowded with 
boats busily employed, and the ground 
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on both sides is cultivated with grain and 
tobacco to the water’s edge. 

Eaily next morning we went to a large 
spot of ground, near the new grand 
stables, enclosed with a tiled mud wall, 
where his Excellency’s wild beasts and 
birds arc Kept. Tigers, leopards, shy- 
gashees, bears, monkeys, porcupines, 
sables, flying foxes, &c. in abundance ; 
the most curious animals, are two of the 
Kamghur Hill dogs, called, by Williamson, 
dhools, which that writer says, are re- 
ported to unite in bodies of four or five 
hundred, hunt, and kill the most feroci- 
ous tiger : some people say these animals 
look like large English foxes, but most 
assuredly the size (very large) by no 
means agrees with my recollection of an 
English fox ; it is true, I have not seen 
one these forty years. These animals are 
extremely lively, continually moving 
briskly round their cage, and the keeper 
fold me they occasionally barked like 
dogs, ‘ Kootab ka awage, Bhooka, 
Bhooka, kurta by.’ 

There is a vast variety of birds ; 
tlie cassowary, pheasants of all kinds, 
and some of the most beautiful parrots 1 
ever beheld; brown bodies and wings, 
with purple breasts ; green ditto with 
lighter green breasts, streaked and waved 
with yellow. 

II. 

Decorations and Illuminations of the 

Imambarah , for the Mohorrum, or 

Mourning for Hossein and Ali , A. D. 

1816. 

From the terrace, as, ascending a flight 
of stone steps about four feet high, you 
enter the virandah of the imambarah ; in 
all the rooms superb carpets are spread, 
and over them is laid fine white calico 
cloth, so that the walls, roofs, and floors 
are all white. At the east end of this room, 
and immediately opposite the entrance, 
is a very lofty menshee, or pulpit, cover- 
ed with plates of silver, embossed with 
flowers which are gilt ; a flight of four- 
teen steps similarly adorned, leads to the 
pulpit, from which the mollahs, or 
priests, occasionally read the Koran, and 
religiously exhort the congregation assem- 
bled, to commemorate the battle of tlieir 
prophet, and the martyrs, Hossein and 
his brother. This room is decorated 
with fifteen supcrbJy-cot glass lustres, 


some consisting of forty lights, and one 
hundred and fifty silver candeels, or open- 
work octagon lamps, with coloured trans- 
parencies, and tassels of silver and gold 
suspended from them, which have a very 
pleasing effect. The walls are decorated 
with mirrors, as well as the arcades of the 
room, which are lighted with six or more 
vase hanging-lamps and cut-glass lustres, 
and vase hanging-lamps with mirrors to 
each arcade, that leads to the graqd hall : 
through one of these arcades you enter 
this magnificent room, which is illu- 
minated with nine superb lustres, one 
hundred vase banging-lamps, one thou- 
sand long glass-shades, placed on the 
floor, and a great number of beautiful 
two, four, and eight light table- lustres. 
Each side of the room has seven Arabic 
or Gothic arches, and three at each end : 
on the piers between each, are large Eu- 
rope mirrors in gilt burnished frames, at 
least eight feet high by four, in number 
sixteen ; each side of the recesses of these 
arches has three mirrors and lustres, 
with vase hanging-lamps between ; so that 
the center-room and its decorations are re- 
flected from these mirrors in every direc- 
tion. 

The place where Asoph-ul-Powlah and 
his Begum lie interred is surrounded by 
a white balustrade, four feet high, with 
oval open-work pannels, about thirty feet 
high, each face of the square enclosure, 
over this is laid a platform, upon which is 
erected a most superb fazziah , thirty-six 
feet high by twenty-eight feet, all of sil- 
ver plates, with gilt embossed flowers, 
on the west side of which, in a direct 
line, stands two, and on the east four 
more fazziahs (in all 3even) and smaller 
than the center one, but of the same cost- 
ly materials and magnificent decorations. 

There are, 1 am told by residents here, 
fazziahs of solid plates of gold, also of 
ivory, inlaid with diamonds, rubies, and 
emeralds, besides a number of silver ones, 
made by Asoph-ul-Dowlah, but not ex- 
hibited this year. His Excellency the 
present Nawab Vizier, Rufful-ul-Powiah, 
Rufful-ul-Molk, Gazee-uddecn, Hyder 
Khan Bahader Shahamut Jung, from his 
holy and devout zeal to the propbet and 
his successors, and from a most princely 
and liberal mind, bad these superb and 
costly fazziahs made at his owu expense, 
and under his own immediate superin- 
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tendance* They must have cost about 
three lacks of rupees. On the center 
fazziah is suspended from the strong gal- 
lery round the room, a canopy (or 
shcnrenyany) of purple, gold, and silver, 
with a broad-cloth border, on which is 
embroidered, in black, sentences of the 
Koran, in the Fazia character, which has a 
very fine effect. 

Yon then ascend a flight of steps, cor- 
responding to the virandah front room, 
but raised thus high above the center hall . 
under each arcade is a square basin of 
water with fountains. This room is 
illuminated by sixteen beautiful cut-glass 
lustres, and vase hangiog-lamps ; on 
stands near the wall rest twelve hundred 
red and green Silk banners, with a border 
all round of gold, with Arabic sentences 
from the Koran, and fringed with gold, 
aud each headed with a silver band, with 
a pendant and streamers of gold aud silver 
fringe. 

In the octagon room, at the east end 
of the grand hall, stands a green glass 
fazziah, with gilt ornaments, made in 
England, by order of the late Asoph-ul- 
Dowlah, for which he paid thirty thou- 
sand rupees ; this room is illuminated by 
three green cut-glass lustres, green glass 
vase hanging-lamps, and about one hun- 
dred long green glass shades on the 
ground, round the fazziah, facing to 
which, on each side of the center arch 
that leads into the hall, stands a Curbul- 
lah, filled with ancient weapons of Arabia. 

The corresponding octagon room at the 
end of the grand hall is lighted by three 
grand cut-glass lustres, vase hanging- 
lamps, and candeels. lu the room is a 
large and lofty fazziah, made of wood, 


painted, and coloured with coloure4 
paper, talc, &c. like those generally seen 
in Himlostan, which was carried in pro- 
cession and buried this morning, the last 
day of the Mohorrum. On each side of 
the fazziali is an alum, or lofty arcaded 
structure, w ith swords and daggers, the 
latter in the center, and the former placed 
in a conspicuous position, having one 
hundred zolfkars arranged somewhat as 
the arms in the arsenal at Fort William, 
and in the armoury at the Tower in Lon- 
don. I should have before observed, that 
in the octagon room, in which stands the 
green glass fazziah, there is, on the south 
side, a platform, on which is placed a pair 
of leathern sandals, which belonged -to 
Mahomed Puegumher, some of his hair 
in a silver case, part of the grand pall that 
covers his tomb, of gold tissue ground, 
embroidered with gold, the Koran in the 
Pogra character, and the various relies 
from Mecca, Medina, and the Curbuliah, 
for which Asoph-uI-Dowlah paid five 
thousand rupees. 

Two thousand wax candles, besides ai* 
inumerablc quantity of other candles, &c. 
are expended every night, for the ten 
days aud nights of the Mohorrum. 

The avenue from the first gateway to 
the garden-gateway, is illuminated by an 
arcade twenty feet high of lamps; and from 
that to the ten ace, on which stands the 
Imamharali, in the same style; and on the 
terrace stand three rows of pyramidica! 
lights, on branches of painted wood. The 
whole of the Itnambarah, its buildings, 
decorations, and illuminations, is in the 
grandest and most superb style. (Sec an ac- 
count of the Imambarah, above, page 211 .) 


NAUTICAL NOTICES. — No IV. 


Shoals. 

The followi ug is an account of two 
shoals, which were discovered by H. M.S. 
llespcr, on a late cruise 

1. Shoal off the N.E. Coast of 
Sumatra. 

On the 14th of April, at noon, the la- 
titude observed was 4« 37 ' north, the 
land of tlie north-east coast of Sumatra 
being about four miles distant, we con- 
tinued to steer a course parallel to a line, 
Asiatic Journ. — No. XII. 


connecting the head lands about north- 
west half north, sounding occasionally 
with the deep sealead in from eighteen to 
twenty-two fathoms water, and keeping 
the band lead going, as this part of the 
coast is not well known. 

At five o'clock, having run by the log 
twenty-four miles from noon, and having 
Point Diamond in sight from the mast 
head bearing north-west, a tittle westerly, 
distant about twenty miles, sounded in 
seven fathoms, altered our course imm«« 

Vol. II. * F 
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diately to N. N.W. being about two points 
and a half off the line of the land, — shoal- 
ed gradually to three fathoms, aud then 
gradually deepened to seven. 

When the ship was hauled up to north- 
west to regaiu her former distance from 
the land, having passed the shoaleSt part 
of this flat, and deepened the water gra- 
dually to nineteen fathoms, we lost sound- 
ings with the hand lead, after running 
about two miles to the north-west of that 
part where we had the shoalcst water. 

While this shoal bore northward of 
west it was not discernible, the sun being 
in that direction ; but when we past it, 
it was very visible, thfe water being much 
discoloured ; and, about a mile and a half 
inside the line which the ship passed, it 
appeared as if there was very little water. 
This part, which appeared the shoalest, 
was about two aud a half, or three miles 
from the shoal. 

(Signed) R. Campbell. 

2. Shoal to the Eastward of Dam- 
tier’s Strait. 

2 7th December , 1815. — Having cleared 
the narrowest part of Dampieris Strait 
before dark, we continued to stand to the 
eastward during the night along the south 
coast, of Madgio, keeping about six or 
sfcven miles Off the land ; and on the fol- 
lowing morning (28th) at day-light, were 
fbur or five miles to the eastward of t’oint 
I*!got, when the ship was hauled up to 
tfie north-east. But as f observed break- 
ers a considerable distance off the east 
end of the island off Madgio, I again bore 
up to the eastward ; at nine o’clock the 
ship was again hauled up to the north- 
east ; at ten, I observed the water to be 
discoloured, and saw the rocks under the 
bottom, and, by putting the helm hard 
a-port, first cleared the shoalest part of a 
very dangerous rocky hank. In going 
over we had the following soundings : — 
aeven, nine, six, quarter less five, five, 
and fourteen fathoms, and then no bot- 
tom, This shoal is about eleven or twelve 


miles from the nearest land; viz. the 
east end of the island of Madgio. *fhe 
trees on the low island* off Point Pigot 
were just visible from the deck of a sloop 
of war sixteen feet high. The rocks 011 
the shoalcst part of it did not appear to 
be more than eight or ten feet below the 
water when between the waves of the very 
heavy swell that was rolling over them, 
and which on this part came almost to 
head, but did not break. When we were 
over the shoal the following bearings 
were immediately taken ; viz. small is- 
land off Points Pigot W. 30 degrees S. 
— Point Pigot west 25 degrees and a half, 
and supposed easternmost point of the 
island of Madgio west 37 degrees and 
three-quarters north. This shoal is the 
more dangerous as it is directly in the 
tract that is recommended to ships going 
out of Dampier’s Strait to the eastward, 
with a view to their avoiding the danger 
of being set towards the north coast of 
New Guinea by the heavy swell and light 
travelling winds which are said to prevail 
here, and which, I suppose, has prevent- 
ed the discovery of this shoal before by 
ships not being able to fetch in so far to 
the north-west; in the Hesper we had a 
moderate westerly wind, and was there- 
fore able to choose a course. Though dis- 
tant, I suspect that this shoal is connected 
by detached patches with the breakers I 
saw this morning, and is probably the 
outermost of them: unfortunately, the 
weather becoming cloudy, we did not get 
an observation for latitude on that day. 

(Signed) R, Campbell. 

Hogue, or Hagus Rocks. 

In a re-print, in a late Madras paper, 
of the account of the Hagus Rocks, insert- 
ed in the first volume of the Asiatic Jour- 
nal, p. 150, these rocks arc called the 
te Hogue Rocks.” 


* These two islands are laid down off Point Pi- 
got, but as we had got well to the eastward before 
day-light, we had probably shut them in, with 
each other : we saw but one. 
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The Brahmin. which being denied, the Brahpain ex- 

A short time a go, a Brahmin, with his pressed his resolution to stop and perish 
Wife and children, applied 1 for alma at a at the doof, with Ins family, if t6e alm« 
tillage, near ChiCkapOre lu India, 1 and were not granted, The Brahmin accord- 
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iagly stopped, and being still , refused 
alms on the next and the following day> 
he cat off the head of his youngest child, 
declaring his resolution to sacrifice each 
child in succession, and finally to commit 
suicide, if application for relief were not 
complied with. On the next day the in- 
fatuated man took off the head of his 
second child ; but when he proposed to 
sacrifice his eldest son, lie found that the 
boy stood away from him, refusing to 
submit to the act which a father’s creed 
taught him to think meritorious. The 
father, enfeebled by hunger, was unable 
to follow the sou, but implored the boy 
to approach, and bid him a last farewell, 
as he was on the point of committing 
suicide. The boy, influenced by intreaty 
and filial regard, accordingly approached ; 
but the moment the father laid hold of 
him, he cut off his head, and, after sacri- 
ficing his wife, put an end to his own 
life.* — 

India SHAWLS.f 

About sixteen thousand working frames, 
says a French writer, are continually em- 
ployed in Cashmere in the manufacture 
qf shawls: three men arc occupied on 
each frame, and it takes no less than a 
year to finish a shawl : the sheep’s wool 
used in the manufacture is brought from 
Tibet and Tart ary. An elegant shawl 
costs from three to four thousand francs 
in Cabul. It is true that those manufac- 
tured in that kingdom are infinitely supe- 
rior to those with which our ladies dress 
themselves in Europe, and which in Asia 
are used as turbans. Mr. Elphin3tone 
calculates the number of shawls annually 
exported from Cashmere at 80,000. Bas- 
sm*a and other commercial places con- 
stantly draw enormous sums from Europe 
for the purchase of this object of luxury, 
which is become, as it were, indispensable 
to our ladies. A writer predicts that the 
Indian shawls will effect the ruin of Eu- 
rope. The English manufacturers, it is 
true, begin themselves fo procure from 
India this species of wool, and to manu- 

* This anecdote was related by the Rev. O. 
Clayton, at a late meeting of U»e London Aux- 
iliary Bible Society. See a versification below, 
among the poetical articles of this number. See 
also, above, p. 564, and the letter of our corres- 
pondent , Observer.— Edit, 
t •• Shawl** (shaul) is a Persian word, And is, 
in its native country, applied to the mantle of 
wool worn by the Dervishes j a cloak mads of 
silk and goats* hair. 
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facture these precious stuffs ; but if their 
labours surpass those of Cashmere in rich- 
ness and elegance, it is not thought to 
possess equal solidity $ mid further, it is 
not to be doubted but the English maun - 
factures will soon decline by their mixing 
the wool they receive from the east, from 
a desire to derive a more considerable 
profit. 

Cotton and India Poor. 

The jealousy of Great Britain respect- 
iuj^hcr manufactures, and her solicitude 
for extending them (says the unthor of an 
Account of the Husbandry of Bengal), re- 
gards finished works, which give employ- 
ment to numerous manufacturers, aurl at 
the same time add more to the value of 
the raw materials than ihe mere price of 
their labours. Intermediate preparations, 
for which machinery is substituted for 
manual labour, or to which the latter can- 
not in England be applied so as to add 
more than the price of labour to the value 
of the materials, do not constitute a ma- 
nufacture of which Great Britain can be 
jealous. This observation seems applica- 
ble to cotton-yarn, which the British ma- 
nufacturer might receive in preference to 
cotton wool, for such manufactures as 
admit of being prepared out of the way 
of his own superintendence. It is well 
known that cotton-wool from India has 
been approved in Europe ; and among the 
various sorts of cotton grown in these 
provinces, whatever sort may be found best 
suited to the wants of the British manu- 
facturer would become an object of ex- 
tensive cultivation. But since cotton* 
wool occupies much tonnage in proportion 
to its weight, it is desirable that it should 
receive a preparation which would greatly 
diminish the charges of transportation. 

If silk could be imported in the cocoon, 
Great Britain cannot be so eagerly ambi- 
tious of more employment for the indus- 
try of her native subjects, as to refuse the 
admission of silk wound at foreign fila- 
tures* Yet, on this supposed case, the 
commerce of cotton is similar ; and Bri- 
tish manufacturers can have no better ob- 
jection to the importation of cotton-yarn 
than they would have to that of silk- 
thread. 

To a government enlightened as this is, 
by which British India is administered, it 
cannot be a trifling consideration to pro- 
vide employment for the poorest classes, 1 

4 F 2 
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No public provision now exists in these preserving our alliance with the Mahrattas, 
provinces to relieve the wants of the poor because their country forms a barrier 
and helpless. The only employment in against the Persians on the west, and 
which widows and female orphans, in- Nepaul forms a boundary on the north! 
capacitated for field-labour by sickness or Another, of still greater sagacity, says. 


by their rank, can earn a subsistence, is 
by spinning, and it is the only employment 
to which the females of a family can apply 
themselves to maintain the men, if these 
be disqualified for labour by infirmity or 
by any other cause. To all it is a re- 
source which, though it may be absolutely 
necessary for their subsistence, gjm- 
tributes, at least, to relieve the distresses 
of the poor. Their distresses are cer- 
tainly great, and among none greater 
than among the many decayed families 
which once enjoyed the comforts of life. 
These are numerous in India, and whether 
they would be entitled to the particular 
consideration of government or not, they 
have certainly a claim on its humanity. 

In this view, it appears essential to en- 
courage an occupation which is the sole 
Tesourcc of the helpless poor. That such 
encouragement would supply commercial 
advantages to England, we think can also 
be proved. For this purpose it might, be 
shewn, that cotton-yarn could be im- 
ported into England from Bengal cheaper 
than cotton wool. Large quantities of 
linen and woollen yarn are admitted, duty 
free, from Ireland. If it be not con- 
sidered injurious to the manufacturing 
interest of Great Britain to permit the 
Importation of liuen and woollen yarn, 
why discourage that of cotton yarn from 
Bengal by a heavy duty, besides all the 
other impediments, which we have so 
pfteu occlusion to notice ? 


that the British Government ought always 
to be at peace with Nepaul, because it is 
absolutely necessary to have a neutral 
power between us and the Mahrattas !*' 

The Javanese. 

* 

A writer in the Java Government Ga- 
zette has the following remarks on the 
Javanese. After complaining of the ab- 
sence of liberal ideas on these subjects, he 
proceeds: — “ Undoubtedly the prospect 
around us is far from encouraging; but 
whatever may be the actual condition of 
the colonial world, I much question if it 
ever fell to the lot of any nation to direct 
the energies of a more interesting or 
promising people than inhabit these 
islands. The generality of countries 
which have fallen under foreign dominion 
have been the victims of their own vices ; 
on inquiry they will be found to have 
progressively risen frofti a state of infancy 
and simplicity to the highest civilization 
of which their various forms and principles 
admit ted, but having in these stages wasted 
and worn out the energies received from 
nature, have successively sunk into in- 
veterate vice and haughty decrepitude. 
Thus have the powers of Asia, and some 
of the states of Europe, risen and sud- 
denly declined ; and thus are the sins of 
fathers reflected on their offspring. In 
the aborigines of America we certainly 
had a contrary example; that amiable 
people, from their simple and improving 
virtues excited a sympathy in their fate. 


English Acquaintance with India, 
The total want of Ipdian information 
observable in the best London papers, (to 
which the Asiatic Journal has formerly 
adverted) is thus exposed in a paragraph 
in a late Calcutta Government Gazette 
#« The intelligence of the fall of Almorali, 
Malown, and Jytuck, reached London in 
November, and was published in the 
T imes and Courier. The speculations in 
the journals on the Nepaul war, which 
appear to have occasioned a considerable 
Interest, are exceedingly amusing. One 
grave character, representing himself to 
bean old Indian, talks of the necessity of 


which we are less disposed to cherish for 
the Turks at Jaffa, or the Chinese at 
Batavia. The Javanese and Eastern 
Islanders, when introduced to Europeans, 
were even more interesting than the 
Americans ; they had made considerable 
progress in the arts ; they possessed a 
copious language and literature, enriched 
from the stores of continental Asia ; they 
were united into prosperous communities, 
under favourable laws, and their native 
energies in full vigour : in short, they were 
prepared for the reception of those lights 
which it was In the power of their Euro- 
pean visitors to have bestowed. But a 
dismal gloom was thrown over their 
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damning faculties, and the long triumph 
of passions was more merciless than the 
elements, has transmitted but the wreck 
of what they possessed. Such heavy ca- 
lamities might be supposed to have de- 
stroyed their energies; it has impaired 
them, by breaking their unity: but view 
the Javanese of the present day, “ those 
indolent natives,” as the settler in pity 
or derision terms them ; behold that mass 
of mind eager for instruction, that ca- 
pacity for the reception of our noblest in- 
stitutions ; and in short, that disposition 
to grow, which the sufferings of ages have 
been insufficient to subdue, and which 
prove how superior are the energies of 
inan in a state of nature, to the tyranny 
of man in the plenitude of perverted 
power ! Is that writer incapable of com- 
prehending why human beings, deprived 
©f all interest in their labour, and of 
every motive for exertion, are disposed to 
be indolent? aud does he conceive it 
ridiculous to assert, that the same beings, 
protected in their rights, will become 
“ diligent peasants ?” 

In conclusion, 1 do fervently hope, that 
Holland will employ the powers generous- 
ly restored to her, in cherishing her 
Asiatic subjects ; and that she will con- 
sult her true glory and interests, by plac- 
ing them in the situation lor which they 
are equally fitted and destined by nature. 

Mohammedan Heaven, 

In the Arabian hook called “ The 
Thousand Questions,” these Questions 
are represented as having been proposed 
by Abdallah to Mohammed, from the Law, 
the Gospel, and the Psalms, that by his 
answering them, he might prove himself 
to be the Prophet of the last age, aud 
might remove the Scriptures of the Jews, 
who refused to become Mohammedans. 
The creation of heaven is thus describ- 
ed ; — When God created pearl, he was re- 
garding it with profound and favourable 
attention. On a sudden, water gushed 
out of it ; which presently bubbled, and 
emitted smoke : from this smoke the se- 
ven heavens, or stages of heaven, were 
made, having a door of the purest gold ; 
the key of it, a ruby ; and the porter, 
the Name of God. The first of these 
heavens is of a shining silver ; second, red 
gold; third, white pearl ; fourth, copper 
j»ixed with gold ; fifth, ruby $ sixth, gar- 
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net ; seventh, topaz. The distance be- 
tween one heaven and another, five hun- 
dred years. * It is filled by innumerable 
hosts of angels. Above these seven hea- 
vens is a sea, called Hosii : over that, a 
collection of auimals ; and a sea, called 
Kampa, whose length and breadth are 
only known by Allah : over this, hosts of 
bended, prostrate, and sitting angels, per- 
forming good actions, without ever wink- 
ing their eyes : over these is a sea, called 
Hibat ; over this another, called Hatha; 
over this, an innumerable class of angels, 
called J£rute, who stand so thick toge- 
ther, that if a needle were let tall above 
them, it would not have room to pass 
between them and the ground. Eight 
layers, in Arabic, are now to be piled 
up. After these we meet with seventy 
thousand screens of pearl, so valuable, 
that all the contents of the world are in- 
ferior in value to one of the pearls, of 
which the screens are composed. Over 
these, are seventy thousand curtains of 
light : over these is the throne of the Most 
H icitiovcr this another set of seventy thou- 
sand curtains of light : over these, seventy 
thousand curtains of brightness, similar 
to that of the sun : over these, seventy 
thousand seas, whose extent is onlf 
known by God : over these seas, seventy 
thousand springs of water : over these, 
seventy thousand plains ; over these, se- 
venty thousand woods : over these, se- 
venty thousand mountains : over these, 
seventy thousand seas : over these, se- 
venty thousand worlds : over these, se- 
venty thousand ranks of angels; the 
length of each rank, that of a journey of 
five hundred years ; the breadth of each, 
known only to God, to whom they all 
repeat, “ La Allah ilia Allah— 'Moham- 
med ras ul Allah !” [i. e. “ God is God, 
and Mohammed is the Prophet of God.”] 

Mohammedan Morality. 

A disciple consulted Aischeh, one of 
the wives of Mohammed, desiring her 
advice for the conduct of his life. The 
reply of Aischeh was this u Obey God 
— command your tongue — govern your 
anger — get learning— be constant in your 
religion — abstain from evil— form ac- 
quaintance with the good — do not pub- 
lish the faults of your neighbour— assist 
the poor with your alms, and expect your 
recompense hereafter/* 
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ODE FROM HAFIZ. 

Win ere Wine's jolly votaries meet ahd get 
tipcy, 

A victim complains of the loss of his 
love; 

And cries, “ Oh ye rogues ! have you 
seen the young gipsy, 

The joy of my heart, and as mild as a 
dove! " 

Oh hasten, and bring her, of crimson her 
dress is, 

Her crown is a bubble, transparent and 
bright ; 

Her smile so bewitching, so sweet her 
caresses, 

She charms every lover, and kills with 
delight. 

Yet give me my ruin— she claims my de- 
votion, 

My life, she is mine, and be mine, then, 
the bliss ; 

In the veins she excites such delicious 
' commotion. 

When bumpers rise sparkling, and sue 
for a kiss. 

The grape's lovely daughter, though 
riotous often. 

Resistless and bland, shall for ever be 
mine ; 

Then hide not ray charmer — your hearts 
she will soften, 

Oh give back to Hafiz his Bottle of 
Wine !” 

April 10. 

TRANSLATION FROM KHUSRO. 

How happy wheri my longing eyes 
Survey thy charms with glad surprise ! 
When Nectar from thy hands I sip, 

And feci the pressure of thy lip ! 

To see thee lock'd in sleep's ehtfbrade— 
And fearless then on thee to gaie — 

To wake thee — oh the thought is bliss t— 
To wtike tliee with a ravish'd kiss ! 

Tlbo' cruel wrongs'demand complaint, 

I breathe not, but In murmurs faint; 
Thy'presCnce all ray rage disarms. 

Such is the magic of thy arms ! 


Oh doom me not these pangs to prove. 
Because, alas ! I fondly love ; 

If love's a crime, I'll ne'er repent. 

Then welcome every punishment ! 

April 19, 1816. 

THE BR AM IN; 

A true Story,* 

A Bramin demanded relief, 

His fairitiug wife Jed by his side. 

Three children the heirs of his grief, 

And for bread the poor innocents cried: 
“ Oh give," said the father, “ some food. 
These helpless ones' lives to sustain 
Nor let it be told that they sued 

At your door for compassion in vain !" 

The Mohammedan answer'd with rage, 

“ Who mock of our Prophet the law'. 
And laugh at the Alcoran’s page. 

From me can no sympathy draw ; 
Unavailing and weak is the pray’r 
Of a blasphemous monster like thee ; 
Your anguish — your wants — jour despair 
Are wholly indifferent to me." 

Fury glar'd in the Bramin's dark eye, 
While he spoke — “ Wretch ! the Hin- 
doos' true faith 

Can alone carry mortals on high, 

And make them superior to dcath.f 
And here, by the Shaster, I vow. 

If still thou refusest me bread, 

By, thy door 1 will throw me down now. 
And remain till my last sigh he sped. 

Night’s gloom now has claim'd in the 
skies 

The splendour of day to succeed ; 

Yet prostrate the Bramin still lies. 

Devoted by liindostan's creed : 

* The above is a versification of a recgpt anec- 
dote, the substance of which has , been seen 
above, under the head of Asiatic Fragments, &c. 
A considerable illustration of the story will also 
be found at p. 564, in an article on tbe Manners 
and Dispositions of the Hindoos,— 

, + We are doubtful whether both Mphamme- 
dan and Hindoo may not be calumniated in this 
and the preceding lines , and ait intolerance of 
foreign systems of religion , is *£ least not cha- 
racteristic of the Hindoot— Edxt, 
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Morn beams but; to give him to see 
iJis sorrows through other eyes flow ; 
From those who now strike him he 
Fate’s engines to multiply woe. 

And is not the boon granted yet ?” 

The Hindoo rav’d— “ Since you deny, 

• f You dictate a terrible threat ; 

“ By this hand shall my own offspring 
die 

He check’d the salt tear— drew his knife, 
Snatch’d an infant, and tranquilly 
spoke, 

* 1 Thy father relieves thee from life ; 

He struck — and death follow’d the 
stroke. 

Another sad day has pass’d, o’er, 

Yet pity no bosom expands ; 

His wants unreliev’d as before, 

A second child falls by his hands : 

The eldest still liv’d to survey 

The mangled remains of the dead : 
And, shudd’ring, o’ervvhelm’d with dis- 
may, 

In wild trepidation he fled. 

And flies, then, the son of my heart, 
When religion commands him to stay ? 
Return, boy, thou must not depart — * 
The youth paus’d, but fear’d to obey : 

“ Leave that spot," he replied. — “ leave 
the slain — 

This horrible penance give o’er ; 

Ah ! why dost thou call me again, 

To immolate one victim more ?” 

The Bramin rejoin'd, loud and stern, 

“ Thou canst not my secret thoughts 
tell ; 

Bear my curse, or this instant return — 
Return hut to hid me farewell : 

Oh, see me beyond the world’s strife $ 
Till I am no more do not fly, 

I have but few moments for life. 

Embrace me, my child, ere I die.” 

He ceas’d, and relenting, the youth. 
Though dreadful his bosom's alarms. 
Assur’d that his parent spoke truth, 

Now fondly rush’d into his arms. 

That moment his best blood was shed, 
His groans in reproaches were drown’d, 
And the form of the stripling was spread, 
A third headless corse on the ground. 

The wife had in agony swoon’d. 

Seeing horrors tbps horrors succeed, 
And only awoke with the wound, 
W{iifd^tol4 it, was her turn to bleed : 


lu death on the Bramin she gaz'd, 

In death gave one shriek— one wild 
start — 

For the murderer's steel was then rais'd. 
To sink in the suicide* s heart, 

TO THERA ; 

With a Rose-bud. 

Go, you mute relic of my happier years, 
Tell to lost Thera all the ills you know. 

When disappointment strew’d my path 
with fears. 

And gave my life to every future woe, ! 

Call back those days when Gloom had 
spread her power 
Around my horizon of early life; 

When Honour bade me veil iny parting 
hour 

In aspect that belied my passion’s strife. 

When Hope, the solace of the human 
breast, 

Threw only o’er my path a meagre 
beam, 

Malignant fears their darking shadows^ 
prest. 

To cloud the prospect of life’s future 
stream. 

Speak to her now for ever long-lost breast, 
The pangs 1 felt of stifled holy love ; 

That less of sacred feeling had express’d, 
But nought its strength could louder 
language prove. 

Oh ! ’twas no selfish flame, by passion 
driven, 

The grosser glare of earth’s unholy fire, 

'Twas light that breath’d its origin from 
heaven, 

Thai still will glow ’till human life ex- 
pire. 

When sternest Fortune bade mc lttyve the 
borne, 

That every tie on earth had rendeied 
dear, 

And, pointing, told 'twas destined I {should 
roam. 

And hold o’er ocean’s wave my wild 
career. 

You, dumb companion of my wayward 
fate. 

Thus flung on life’s tempestuous ftormj 
breast, 

A tale of varied woe might well relate, 
From half the ills that have these year* 
oppress’d. 
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Yes, broken emblem of my sorrowing ON A’ BEAUTIFUL EAST-INDIAW. 


heart, 

The gift all eloquent— still fondly love/f, 

Throughout my wand’rings thou hast 
borne a part, > 

What ocean bore me, or what clime 
I roved. 

There, swung amid the Cape's terrific 
seas — 

Here, wand'ring wide the Ganges* holy 
stream — 

Now, breathing from Arabia's shores the 
breeze — 

On Tigris hailing, then, the solar beam. 

Still, still, for me, one land could only 
smile,— 

The land where lives the light of 
Thera's eye. 

No varied scene could e'er my soul be- 
guile. 

Or teach her vision from my heart to 
fly. 

One melancholy tribute now I pay, 

To Thera ever lost — to broken love,— 

Cheerless in solitude its lonely way 
Through life this breast shall all its 
passion prove. 

No happy home for me shall ever smile, 
No fond associate cheer life’s latter 
path ; 

No smiling innocence my days beguile, „ 
Whose riper years might close my eye 
of death. 

But lone and listless shall my life roll by, 
Unknown— unheeded, midst the world’s 
wide throng. 

Till the dread shades of dark eternity — 

I pass — without a tear — unmourned, 
among. 

Then go, loved pledge, and round your 
broken stem, 

Oh ! bid her bind you with one jetty 
braid — 

Then on my breast Golconda's sparkling 
gem 

No claim shall hold where you ar$ rest- 
ling laid. 

And then, for me, oh take a long fare- 
well, — 

Bid holy peace illume her latest day — 

Jday every joy that bliss on earth can tell. 
Throw round her lengthen'd years their 
brightest ray ! 

M, 


By Thomas Moore , Esq . 

Ir all the daughters of the sun 

Have loving looks and hearts of flame. 
Go, tell me not that she is one,— 

*Twas from the wintry moon she came l 
And yet, sweet eye! thou ne'er wert 
given 

To kindle what thou dost not feel, 

And yet, thou flushing lip — by heaven ! 

Thou ne’er wert made for Dian’fc seal. 
Oh for a sun -beam rich and warm. 

From thy own Ganges' fervid haunts. 
To light thee up, thou lovely form, 

To all my soul adores and wants \ 

To see thee burn — to faint and sigh. 
Upon that bosom as it blaz'd, 

And be myself the first to die, 

Amid the flame myself had rais'd ! 

* 

THE CURLS. 

From Popular Poetry of the Hindoos , 
[In this stanza, the poet merely means to say, 
that a lock of his mistress’s hair was blown by 
the wind and entangled in her ear-ring. The 
constant strife between the natural and artificial 
ornament is a favourite fiction of the Hindoo 
poets.] 

From my love's hair some loosened tresses 
hung, 

And^angry round her ring of jewels 
, grew ; 

Just like, at early dawn, a snake's soft 
young, 

Curling with eager folds to sip the dew. 
EPITAPH. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 

SIR, You may, perhaps, think the follow- 

ing Epitaph not unworthy a place in your Journal. 
It is inscribed on a head-board over the grave of 
Mr. Chapman, late Carpenter of H. M. S. Buce- 
phalus, who died at St. Helena, the tith of June 
last, and was buried in a n*w and dismal church- 
yard, in a deep and gloomy ravine called Lemon- 
Valley. It was written by an officer of the ship, 
who, for many years, had been a shipmate of the 
deceased, aud was well acquainted with his worth. 

W. E. 

What though, in this sequester'd dell. 

No genial flower is seen to bloom. 

Nor e’er was heard the sacred knell 
That tolls a requiem o’er the tomb ; 
What though no church, *mid scenes so 
drear, 

Diffuse its holy influence round, 

The ashes of the just are here, 

Aud consecrate this hallowed ground. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Sketches of India; or, Obscrva- 
* tions Descriptive of the Scenery, 6cc. 
of Bengal. Written in India, in the 
years 1811, 12, 13, 14 ; together with 
Notes on the Cape of Good Hope and 
St. Helena, written at those Places in 
February, March, and April, 1815. 
Uvo* pp. 261. London, Black, Parbury, 
and Allen. 1816. 7s. 6d. 

We were called upon by the 
subject of a late article of our Re- 
view, to accompany an amiable 
and intelligent traveller into a por- 
tion of the Presidency of Madras ; 
and we are not displeased at finding 
ourselves led, by the volume now to 
be examined, into another division 
of the Indian territory; namely, 
into the Presidency of Calcutta. 
In this way, the remarks which we 
are to make will compose a sort of 
companion-piece to those which 
are gone before ; and contribute 
their share to what we should be 
gratified to bring in this manner 
before our readers, a general sur- 
vey of British Hindostan. We care 
not, therefore, how soon sorfie ob- 
servant tourist on the western 
coast of the Peninsula shall en- 
able us to add, to the Voyage to 
Madras, and the Sketches of Ben- 
gal, a similar work, descriptive of 
Bombay and its territory, and in- 
cluding the rich topography of Sal- 
tette and Elephanta. 

The present traveller embarked 
from Calcutta, on the Ganges, or, 
as that river is here commonly 
called, the Hooghly, on the 24th 
of June, 1811, on an excursion 
into the upper provinces of Bengal. 
His voyage was commenced at 
midnight, and morning discovered 
to him the town and military sta- 
tion of Barrackpore, distant about 
fifteen miles from the seat of go- 
vernment and celebrated for its 
pretty situation, social gaiety, and 
a small indifferent bouse, with 
a large park and a menagerie at- 
tached to it, which compose the 

Asiatic Joarn.— Net. XII. 


country seat of the Governor- 
General. The house, which was 
erected by the Marquess Welles- 
ley, is but a trifling part of what 
that nobleman designed, and the 
completion of which was prevent- 
ed by the restrictions imposed oil 
his expenditure. 

Opposite Barrackpore is the 
Danish settlement of Serampore 
(known also as a conspicuous mis- 
sionary station) and between this 
part of’ the river and Moorshcdabad 
the French settlement of Chander- 
nagore, and the Dutch of Chin- 
surah ; hut nothing arrested the 
attention of our traveller till his 
arrival at the last-mentioned city, 
though the prospect on either side, 
along the whole course of the 
river (here called the Cossim- 
bazar), was such as yield a feeling 
of constant pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. Plantations of rice and in- 
digo, bounded only by the river, 
attest the fertility of the soil, 
while multitudes of mud-built huts, 
thatched with t traw, display the 
existence ofa numerous, contented, 
peaceful, and industrious, though 
humble peasantry. To this scene 
also, so agreeable under a moral 
aspect, the river adds its natural 
charms ; a stream at once clear 
and wide, and meandering through 
a luxuriant vegetation. Bengal 
Proper affords, by its general level, 
little or no diversity of prospect ; 
but its surface is not without 
the ornaments of the graceful 
palm, the areca, and the vast and 
romantic banyan-tree, frequently 
covering with its fantastic arcades 
two acres of ground. Plassey, the 
field on which the British arms, 
under Lord Clive, first perma- 
nently established our empire in 
India, has usually been mentioned 
as one of the places to be visited 
in the track pursued by this travel- 
ler ; but the river, continually en- 
croaching on its banks in this di- 
4 G 
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rcction, has at length swept it 
away. Every trace is obliterated, 
and a few miserable huts, literally 
overhanging the water, are all that 
remain of the celebrated Plassey ! 

The palaces, mosques, and ba- 
zars of Moorshedabad proclaim its 
ancient grandeur and extent ; and 
even its present riches, population, 
and, our author adds, its “ tur- 
bulency,” justify the maintenance 
of the extensive cantonments at 
Burhampore, a distance of nine 
miles At Moorshedabad, the 
writer, if he is not misunderstood 
by us, was permitted to approach 
the renbwned Munny Begum, since 
deceased. The island of Cossim- 
bazar, noted for its silk, coarse 
hosiery, and its inimitable ivory- 
tvork, is, as to the greater por- 
tion of its surface, a wilderness, 
inhabited only by beasts of prey. 
At twelve or fourteen miles from 
Burhampore, an almost imper- 
viou & jungle or forest* extends for a 
considerable space, defying en- 
trance to all but the sportsman, 
who resort to it for tigers. But 
Jungypore, which is the chief re- 
pository for silk, amply counter- 
balances this partial deficiency of 
cultivation, and the office of com- 
mercial resident for the island is 
♦uniformly reputed a certain source 
4)f wealth. 

At the celebrated and beautiful 
pass of Siclygully, the traveller, 
climbing the Rajemal Hills, takes 
Jeave of the low and level country 
*>f Bengal, and enters upon the 
higher and more uneven territory 
of Bahar. Here the valleys and 
sides of the hills are covered with 
trees, high grass, and brush wood, 
and are the haunts of innumerable 
elephants, rhinoceroses, tigers, and 
buffaloes. 

The town of Rajemal is on the 
southern, or Bengal side of the 
hills. This place, which became a 
royal residence in 1591, and con- 


* “ Jungle is applied either 10 a forest 
of wood or high grass. In Bengal a forut 
commonly partakes of both. " 


tinued such till 1638, still preserit- 
cd to our traveller the appearance 
of a “ considerable village.” “ A 
street,” says another writer, “ of 
mud cottages.” Our traveller dis- 
embarked here, and visited the 
ruins, which still aubsist, of the 
palace (Rajemal*) of the princes of 
Bengal. A marble parlour or pa- 
vilion is the principal remain. The 
prospect enjoyed from it is inviting ; 
consisting in the hill-country on 
the left, and a champaign richly cul- 
tivated, and intersected by the 
Ganges, in the front. 

The Rajemal Hills claim a pe- 
culiar interest in the mind of the 
English reader, as the scene of 
one of those happy triumphs of 
civilization which gratify the phi- 
lanthropist, and reflect the truest 
lory on their authors. These, 
ills are inhabited by a race of 
people whom some have supposed 
aborigines of India, and who cer- 
tainly betray a different descent 
from that of the modern population 
of Bengal. In manners, until lately, 
they bordered on tbe savage state* 
or, more properly, composed a 
merciless banditti, who, secure ia 
their recesses, issued from them at 
pleasure, upon errands of robbery 
and murder. It was to these peo- 
ple that the late Mr. Cleveland, 
or Clevland, the collector of Bog- 
lipore (whose virtues, in reference 
both to this transaction, and to his 
general merits, have been cele- 
brated by the muse of Lord Teign- 
mouth), exercised those wise and 
benevolent cares, by the effect of 
which they have been rendered 
peaceable, industrious and loyal 
subjects. The government of Ben- 
gal has erected, near Boglipore, a 
cenotaph to the memory of Mr. 
Clevland, who died young, and 
this monument was visited by the 
author of the pages before us ; but 
another monument, still more 
honourable than this, also exists, 
raised at the request and . at the 


* Rig ah Mahal, the king's house; the 
xoyal palace.— R ev. 
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expense of the very Puharees, or 
hill-people, whose savage and law- 
less course he reclaimed, and who 
have desired thus to express their 
gratitude for their own reforma- 
tion ! 

On leaving Bengal, and enter- 
ing Bahar, the traveller is instant- 
ly struck with the dissimilitude of 
the two countries. In exchanging 
the liumid flats, the marshes, anti 
the stagnant water with which 
Bengal Proper abounds, for the 
elevated soil, dry atmosphere, and 
bracing air of Bahar, this writer 
describes himself as equally sur- 
prized and pleased. The natives 
of the respective provinces par- 
take, as must be expected, of the 
difference ; and in the use made by 
those of Bahar of the term Ben- 
galee, as the keenest epithet of de- 
rision and contempt, the assump- 
tion of a proud superiority is dis- 
tinctly recognized. It is proper, 
however, on this occasion to recol- 
lect, not only the different physi- 
cal constitution of the two coun- 
tries, but the probability that the 
natives of Bengal, as compared 
with those of Bahar, are mere 
foreign and modern intruders. 

Our traveller, in this part of his 
narrative, takes notice of a nefari- 
ous practice in India, strongly 
characterestic, it will be perceiv- 
ed, of an unhappy, because law- 
less state of society, in which the 
small being habitually oppressed 
by the great, the very retainers of 
the latter commit outrages under 
the shelter of the names of those 
whom they serve, and are secure of 
impunity through the fears of those 
they wrong, who are thus withheld 
from complaint. The European 
traveller, in this instance, takes 
the place of the Indian lord, and 
those in his employ assume the 
privilege which custom has attach- 
ed to their situation : — 

An object of attention, which roust ex- 
cite peculiar interest in every honourable 
mind, is the thefts and depredations 
which are apt to be committed at every 
bazar, or market, and, indeed, whenever 


opportunity offers, bpth by your own ser- 
vants and the boatmen. Astonishing as 
tuis may seem, it is an undoubted fart, 
that these people pillage every step they 
take; and, to escape the just indignation 
of the sufferers, shelter themselves under 
the name of their innocent master; to 
whom these poor wretches are often 
afiaid to refer. No one ran be too se\cro 
in the precautions necessary to prevent 
such measures. For myself, I ne\cr per- 
mitted a single person to be absent with- 
out permission, and was alw aj s careful 
that Ills return should be marked with 
a promptitude which rendered him inca- 
pable of robbing. Though even this was 
sometimes ineffectual, and it was not 
until I had severely punished one or two, 
that they retrained from these infamous 
practices. 

Patna, the populous capital of 
Bahar, is celebrated for the manu- 
facture of linen of all kinds, wax- 
candles, and opium. Opium is 
cultivated only in the provinces of 
Bahar and Benares, and the trade 
in it is monopolized by the Com- 
pany. The ryots or cultivators 
(and the reader will not be dis- 
pleased to learn the fact) are very 
unwilling, notwithstanding the li- 
beral advances they offered, to 
plant the poppy which produce® 
this destructive drug. Our tra- 
veller even intimates, that nothing 
but the fear of being distrained 
on for rent is capable of forcing 
them into this branch of hus- 
bandry, and hence rightly (a® 
it should seem) infers, that all 
the advantages presented by the 
crops of opium “ do not surpass, 
even if they equal, those accruing 
to them from crops of mulberry % 
sugar-cane, or cotton.” The 
cause of the reluctance is found in 
the want of superior and even 
equal advantage, with other crops ; 
and “ three causes” of this inferi- 
ty of advantage are thus enume- 
rated by our author ; — 

First, the expense and labour attend- 
ant on preparing land for seed second- 
ly, the number of people required to col- 
lect the opium, by making incisions in tb® 
capsule of each poppy at night, and col- 
lecting the juice in the morning | — and 

4 G 2 
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thiidly, the cultivation always requiring 
the richest soil, and, in return, consider- 
ably impoverishing it for other tillage. 
These, and the many penalties prescribed 
on all who are discovered infringing the 
monopoly, intimidate the generality of 
the ryots from having any concern with 
opium *. 

Passing from Patna to Dina- 
porc, Buxar, and Gazyporc, we are 
brought, at the latter place, to the 
scat of manufactures equally luxu- 
rious, but more elegant, and tran- 
scendantly more innocent, than that 
of opium. The manufactures of 
rose-water and of otto , attar , or, as 
our traveller writes the word, utter 
of roses. Gazypore, we are here 
told, is celebrated for the manufac- 
ture of rose-water, great quantities 
of which are dispatched to all parts 
of India, and produce considerable 
profit. The country around it is 
very romantic. Fields of roses and 
poppies are every where to be 
seen ; and the variety produced by 
the flowers of these (opiumf is 
the produce of the white poppy) 
is pleasingly increased by the dark 
green of the leaves of the mimosa, 
and the purple tints of the hare- 
bell. The process of making the 
utter is thus described by our au- 
thor : — 

February and March are the onl> two 
months in which a proper degree of cold 
prevails for producing it. The roses are 
then gathered, and sold to the resident, 
who, after employing many hands in 
plucking their stalks, has them distilled. 
As much as may be distilled is then placed 
in broad earthen pots, and allowed to re- 
main all night in the open air. A fine 

♦ The partiality of the natives for this intoxi- 
eating drug sharpens their ingenuity, and to con- 
ceal their trafhc in it they will often resort 10 the 
most singular artifices. Whilst I wasjat Patna, a 
cartload of hollow bamboos, comp'etely filled 
with opium, was seized by three government 
peons, each of whose diligence was rewarded by 
u thousand rupees. 

t Efiyon , ofiynn , opium, is Arabic. 
The Greeks have 0 Vo$, juice of any kind ; 
the Spaniards opto, juice of poppy, 
whence the French and English get the 
initial o . See Weston’s Specimens, -Rev. 
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cloth covers the pots, to exclude insedts. 
In the morning, small drops of oil ares 
distinctly perceived floating on the sur- 
face of the water, which being taken oft’ 
with a feather, and put into a bottle, af- 
ter standing a short time, the residua 
collects at the bottom, and the pure utter 
is then drawn off into another vial. Such 
is the simple process of producing this ex- 
quisite perfume. The roses are some- 
times distilled more than once ; hut every 
succeeding distillation lessens, of course, 
the value and quality of the rose-water. 

We shall suggest, without fear 
of exciting controversy, that it 
w as the manufacture of rose-water 
and the utter , attar , attar , otto, scent 
or odour (ottar-gul) of the rose, 
that gave rise, in antiquity, to the 
account stated by Pliny, of a peo- 
ple, living near the source of the 
Ganges, who lived upon the odours 
which they drew in by their nos- 
trils : Circa fontem Gangis Asto- 

morum gentem, habitu tantum 

viventem et odore quern naribus 
trahant. Plin. lib. vii, cap. 2. 
Mr. Moore has not unadroitly 
made use of this marvellous rela- 
tion, in the personification of smell, 
in his poem of the Senses 

Many and blissful were the ways 
In which they seemed to pass their 
hours ; 

One wandered through tlic garden’s 
maze. 

Inhaling all the soul of flowers ; 

Like those who live upon the smell 
Of roses by the Ganges* stream, 

With perfumes from the flowrets boll 
She fed her life’s ambrosial dream.* 

Continuing our digression, we 
may cite, too, in this place, the 
observation of Mr. Weston on this 
perfume, the pure essential oil of 
roses, “ more precious than gold.” 
“ This oil,” says Mr. W. “ as I 
have been informed by Sir Hugh 
Inglis, to whom I owe the remark, 
is of a green colour, and has a 
greenish cast, for which reason the 
epithet pjH virens is given by the 
Psalmist to the oil with which he 

* Epistles, Odes, and other Poems, by Thomas, 
Moore, Esq. 1806, 
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sajfs he shall be anointed ; that is, 
with “ the finest perfume and so 
the word is rendered by Arias 
Montanus, in his interlinear ver- 
sion, olco viridiy by the Septua- 
gint, olco pingui , bKem vjiovi. The 
word green is therefore perfectly 
correct, and should be understood 
literally, and not, as Harmer pro- 
poses to do, metaphorically. See 
Harmer, vol. ii, p. 204*, 5, 6. 
Psalm xcii, 10. Bowyers Conjec- 
tures, Appendix IVTark.x. iv, 3f.” 

At Jionpore, full eighty miles 
from Gary pore, our traveller beheld 
what was to him an architectural 
novelty, and the design of which 
we think he mistakes ; but we will 
let him speak for himself : — 

It [Jion port'] is a large and trouble- 
some district. The town itself* al- 
though populous, comprising about 60,000 
souls, is mean and ill-looking. It has an 
extensive fort ; which, in former times, 
must, J doubt not, have been considered 
of great importance. It is now little bet- 
ter than a heap of ruins. Asiatic jealousy 
is strikingly evinced in the erection of 
this fort. The zenanas are here all under 
ground, and so constructed as to receive 
light from above, without a possibility of 
any of their inhabitants being seen. A 
person who, after this, could have ob- 
tained a peep at the jetty damsels, must 
have oul-argused Argus. 

But was the intention of placing 
under ground the zenanas to which 
our author refers, any other than 
that of providing their female in- 
habitants with a cool summer re- 
sidence ? We have somewhere 
read, very recently, (we believe in 
Heyne’s Tracts,) that the air of 
the zenanas of Hindostan gene- 
rates, in the hot months, putrid fe- 
vers, and that the females, for the 
benefit of their health, are there- 
fore carried into the fields, and 

* Specimen of the Couformity of the 
European Languages, &c. 12mo, 1802, 

p. 113. On the subject of this perfume, 
see, also, Asiat. Researches, vol. i, p. 
332 ; and Persian Miscellanies, p. 42. 


provided with tents. But other 
facts may be referred to, to show 
expressly, that the heat of summer 
is customarily provided against it, 
in Asiatic edifices, by the use of 
subterraneous and even subaque- 
ous apartments. A build iug of 
this description is the Water Palace 
at Uzen,* an imitation of which, 
apparently with more complication 
of contrivance, was erected by 
Major-General Martino ;f and sub- 
terraneous apartments, for shelter 
against heat, were found, and made 
use of, by Mr. El ph instone, at Pe- 
shawar.;}; 

Jionpoor is celebrated for its 
bridge, thrown over the Goomty. 
“ All native letters addressed to 
£query t /roml are sure to lx? dis- 
tinguished by a draught of a bridge, 
not very neatly executed in gene- 
ral on the exterior. The people of 
Jionpoor consider this bridge as 
“ one of the seven wonders of the 
world but our traveller remarks, 
that “ to those who have seen Black- 
friars, Westminster, &c. it appears 
but as an inferior concern.” All 
who have seen the two last-men- 
tioned bridges are not very well 
qualified to judge of the inferiority 
or superiority of the bridge at Jion- 
poor ; but an anecdote (not advert- 
ed to by our author) is related of it, 
which must at least impress us with 
some respect for the solidity of its 
structure. The bridge, by the w ay, 
comprises ten arches, and extends, 
in the dry season, beyond the 
breadth of the river. It was built, 
say some, by Monahur Khan, the 
governor, under AcbarJ, and it 
has stood two hundred and fifty 

• See Asiatic Journal, vol. i. p. 12 2. 

f See above, article Authentic Anec- 
dotes of General Martin?. 

X An Account of the Kingdom ofC au- 
bul, &c. 

§ It was “ erected,* * says our author 
“ by Khan Khanan,” [the Lord of Lords], 
and “ l shrewdly suspect this to be no 
other than the great Abut Fazul ; for 1 
know of no other prime minister that 
Acbar had.’* 
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years. In the year 1773, a brigade 
©f British troops, under Sir Robert 
Barker, on their way from Oude, 
having embarked on the river 
Goomty at Sultanpore, in the 
height of the rainy season, sailed 
over this bridge, which was then 
submerged, but which suffered no 
damage. It is true, that the le- 
vel surface of the country through 
which the river runs at this place 
must, lessen our admiration of the 
durability of a bridge which for 
two centuries and a half has with- 
stood the effects of the inunda- 
tions ; but Jionporc has other 
monuments of the skill of its an- 
cient architects : — “ The mosque, 
or rather what was one,” says our 
author, “ will reward the attention 
of the curious visitor of Jionpore. 
Its height is one hundred feet, 
D*nd it is] constructed entirely of 
atone. No wood is to be seen ; 
and on entering it one is as much 
surprized with the magnitude of 
the structure, as the solidity of its 
materials.’" Jionpore, it is admit- 
ted, has no such modern architec- 
ture. Were those of former days 
Mohammedans or Hindoos ? What 
has produced the decline of the 
arts in India ? The Mohammedan 
dominion ? In our day, under the 
enlightened auspices of the Nabob- 
Vizier of Oude, the Goomty is to 
be adorned, at Lucknow, with a 
cast-iron bridge, manufactured in 
the heart of England, and carried 
to India in English ships. “ What 
shall we think,” says a French 
writer, “ of a country ^England] 
where we find, in the warehouses, 
iron roads, of many leagues in 
length, waiting to be sold ?” The 
bridge at Lucknow is another ex- 
ample of our manufacturing la- 
bours 1 But to our author: — 

A tittle to the westward of this dis- 
trict, exists a race of people called Raj- 
kurnars ; descendants of the ancient Hin- 
doo princes. They are remarkable as 
being the only caste I ever heard of in 
India, among whom female infanticide is 
wmmott. So lofty are the ideas they en- 


tertain of their ancestors, and of their 
own importance, acquired by descent, 
that they consider it highly derogatory for 
their females ( from whom alone, in the 
opinion of the Hindoo, disgrace can pro- 
ceed) to contract alliances with any other 
tribe. For this reason, it is their in- 
variable practice, on the birth of a fe- 
male, to poison it with milk ai:d opium ; 
and so well understood is this by the wo- 
men who officiate as midwives, tlqit f was 
assured, by a most respectable Brahmin, 
that frequently the first intimation the fa- 
ther received of the birth, was that of 
his child having swallowed the portion. 

To us, it appears singular that such a 
distinction should subsist between the 
males and females ; ami that, as the for- 
mer must necessarily intermarry with 
Other castes, or their race become extinct , 
they should hesitate in preferring women 
of their own tribe. But besides the 
smallness of their numbers, and the dif- 
ficulty of sparing merely sufficient females 
for the propagation of their race, it is 
from the marriage of their daughters 
alone that these descendants of their 
princes can be disgraced : — and, however 
low may be the election of the father, 
the son of a Raj-kumar is early impress- 
ed with the pride of birth, and the here- 
ditary distinctions peculiar to his caste. 

Cumars, or Coomars (Cumbha- . 
cara), are a caste or class formed 
by the union of a Brahmin with a 
woman of the Cshatriya or mili- 
tary caste, and their occupation is 
pottery. The Raj-Cumars are 
descendants of Hindoo princes of 
that caste ; and the manner in 
which a numerous progeny of 
princes, reigning and deposed, is 
formed in Hindostan, will be found 
to receive a striking illustration 
from our author’s account of the 
resent state of the court of Del- 
is hereafter to be noticed. The 
origin of female infanticide among 
these people (as also that in Guj- 
rat) is here plainly deducible from 
family pride and the local law of 
succession; its perpetuation, here, 
as in Gujrat, may be partly ascrib- 
ed either to avarice or to poverty. 
The women of the Raj-Coomars 
being royal, is is obvious, that if 
they should marry into other castes 
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pr families, they would convey the 
rights of inheritance and the ho- 
nours of their blood to strangers ; 
hence the female children are de- 
stroyed. The male Itaj-C umars, 
on the other hand, taking foreign 
wives, communicate their high 
birth-right only to their immediate 
descendants. The enormity of 
the practice which rested upon 
these principles is too vast to be 
reprobated in set terms. The au- 
thor does not mention, what we 
find stated by other authorities, 
that the infanticide of the Raj-Cu- 
jnars has been abolished by our In- 
dian government. 

From Jionpoor, this traveller 
leads us to Benares, where one of 
the most remarkable peculiarities 
consists in the existence and im- 
munities of the bulls sacred to 
Brahma, or as the name is here 
written, Brimha. It was in the 
same manner that the crocodile 
and ibis were, what is called, wor- 
shipped in Egypt, and there, too, 
the bull and the calf were sacred. 
Storks have the same honours in 
Morocco, and swine in China. 
May we ask, too, whether the 
favour in which storks are or have 
been held in Holland, is no re- 
main of a kindred superstition ? 
Among ourselves, also, the red- 
breast and the wren : — 

The Hobiu and the Wren 

Are God Almighty's cvcft and hen. 

«. e . God’s folds y or birds. Be 
this as it may, the sacred hulls, in 
Benares, u stroll at pleasure about 
the streets ; nor does a poor devil 
of a shopkeeper, on the animal’s 
pushing his head into his shop, 
and devouring grain, or any thing 
he mav take a fancy to, dare to 
commit such a sacrilege as to drive 
him away.” 

The streets in Benares, like those 
in all the ancient cities in hot 
countries (and from which those 
of the north of Europe were co- 
pied) are exceedingly narrow. Our 
traveller frequently touched both 
sides at the same moment, with his 
hands, as he passed, in his palan- 


quin. " God,” says the poet^ 
“ made the field, and man the ci- 
ty imperfecti ns in cities may 
therefore he observed without sur- 
prize. Whether the streets of a 
city in a hot climate, ought to 
narrow or wide, may admit a ques- 
tion. Their narrowness, with the 
height of the houses (the houses 
of Benares are u lofty,” the palace 
three or four stories high) serve 
to shelter both the inhabitants and 
passengers from the sun, and per- 
haps create currents of air, suffi- 
cient, in some degree, to counter- 
act the other consequent evils. 
Wide streets, in such climates, 
with a full exposure to the sun, 
are found very intolerable. The 
Italians, however, have a proverb, 
— Let in the sun, and keep out 
the physician. After all, is not 
the exposure to the sun of most 
importance in cold and humid cli- 
mates? — Benares “ struck me,” 
says our author, u as a spot of the 
grossest superstition; the dwell- 
ing of an avaricious and designing 
priesthood, in which every vice is 
perpetrated under the mask of re- 
ligion.” An extreme licentious- 
ness in the intercourse of the 
sexes has been charged upon this 
city by other writers. The priests 
of Brahma share in the obloquy of 
the priests of Rome. 

The falls and confluences of ri- 
vers are uniformly sacred in India, 
as elsewhere. Allahabad (or Sina- 
gur, the u hqly fortress”; is seated 
at the confluence of the Ganges 
and Jumna. “ The tax collected 
on the Mahratta pilgrims, who re- 
sort annually to bathe, is very con- 
siderable, and the subterraneous 
caverns, which are said to extend 
to Delhi, and in which part of the 
ceremonies are performed, by al- 
most suffocating, will soon satisfy 
the curiosity of a stranger.” Alla- 
habad was wrested, by the English, 
from the sceptre of (Jude, in 1804*, 
under the administration of the 
Marquess Wellesley. From that 
city to considerably beyond Caun- 
pore, the Oude-territory runs pa- 
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rallel with that of the Company, 
to the right of the river. From 
Canoge, bv some supposed to be 
the Palibothra of the Greeks, our 
traveller proceeded, by Futtey- 
ghur, Bareily, and Anophsheher, 
to Meerut. At this latter place, 
lie saw a lady of some note : — 

I was here introduced to lier highness 
the Begum Suinroo,* so conspicuous a 
character in the late wars of Hindosiau, 
and who was residing heref at the time 
of my arrival, I had many opportunities 
of seeing her. She is below the the mid* 
die size, and somewhat corpulent : age 
(she cannot be less than small ) lias 
£ivcn her rather an interesting appear- 
ance ; but the hypocrisy displayed tliough- 
out the whole tenor of her life, her 
treachery in politics, and the strong rea- 
sons to suppose she connived at the mur- 
der of her former husband (Somers), are 
Sufficient to efface any impressions of re- 
spect one at first sight may entertain for 
her. Her country in the Dooab,J yields 
Annually, I understand, about three lacs 
hf rupee*. She has five battalions of in- 
fautry,' armed with matchlocks. § 

From Meerut we are led by 
the author to Sahranpoor and 
Hurdwar, the latter of which is 
ia favourite situation with this 
writer ; but he is not accurate in 
describing it as “ the spot where 
the Ganges first enters Hindostan.” 
The ablutions of the Hindoos, at 
this place, might have been spo- 


* A* tins ladv ^boosts to pass (or & Christian 
•and a Homan catholic, adopting ull European 
customs, 1 was spared a nuzi of five gold mehurs, 
(eighty rupees), Theie is much moie to he lost 
than gained in visiting natives of rank in India*, 
plough this remark will gain little credit in Eng- 
land, where nilmg Ucgums and pilfering Nuwuabs 
Is the order of the day. However, one should 
never begrudge a ftw pounds to get an insight in- 
to the customs of a country. 

t She has u palace at Snldanha, seven miles 
ofl'i and the most superb house in Delhi is ex- 
clusively hers. 

{ The JMoab means that part of the country 
lying between the nvtrs Ginves and Jumna. 
Doonb, lirerully tvansla td, .igmfics two waters, 
f It was under Begum Sumroo’s auspices that 
George Thomas commenced his military career. 
The princess and boatswain however soon dis- 
agreed ; and George was so little awed by royalty 
as to set up (or Jiiinsrll, and march against his 
ci-devant mistress. Sec Ejjpnklm’* life of this ex. 
traordmary man. 


ken of, we think, with a mildey or 
less contemptuous feeling than that 
exhibited here, and more at large 
in the succeeding chapter, though 
we join with our author in his dis- 
gust at the system of beggary con- 
nected with the Indian supersti- 
tions. A highly interesting ac- 
count of the fair at Hurdwar may 
be seen in Lieutenant Raper’a 
Journey to discover the Sojprce of 
the Ganges :* 

On the morning of the 4th of February, 
lb 13, l reached Sain an poor. The snowy 
mountains of Tibet, which divide Hindos- 
tuu from Tartary, lay before me : the sun 
shone bright upon them, and the dazzling 
spectacle may be easier conceived than 
described. Between the first range of 
hill*, which is distant only eighteen miles 
from Saluahpoor, and ihc second, which 
is about forty, lies the valley of the Goor- 
kahs, forming part of the dominions of 
the Hajah of Nepaul. Between the 
second and snowy range, which rises pre- 
eminent above the rest, and which are 
distant nearly two hundred miles from 
Sahranpoor, a chaos of vast rocks and 
mountains appears to prevail. Even the 
camel is useless in these regions ; and 
when, after crossing the Ganges, which 
tiovvs at the foot of tin: second range, you 
ascend and look down on the pretty village 
of Colsce, the Oases of l T ppcr Tibet, you 
arc almost tempted to consider it. enchant- 
ment. 

Sahranpoor has a small fort, and eau- 
tonmehts lor one native battalion. The 
town is ancient and rich ; some of the 
oldest and most respectable Hindoo fami- 
lies having, since the prevalence of the 
British interest in the Dooab, adopted it 
as their residence. 

I sojourned at Sain anpoor three months, 
and then, accompanied by a friend, pre- 
pared to visit Hurdwar, celebrated for its 
sanctity, the resort of innumerable pil- 
gi iins ; and more interesting to me as 
being the spot at which the Ganges first 
enters Hindostan. 

We departed on the 2d of May, 1813, 
and reached Hurdwar on the 5th. It is 
here that the Ganges rushes with impetu- 
osity between two ranges of hills which 
impend over it, and whose feet it washes 

* Asiatic Researches, vol, xii. 
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j4ito the plains below, Here a sm^il 
stream, after receiving the water* of 
eleven rivers, many as large as the Rhine, 
and none smaller than the Thames, and 
after performing a circuitous course of 
more than two thousand miles, It falls 
into the sea a little he low >Sagor island. 
Who could have supposed that the stream 
I now contemplated formed a river on 
which 1 have often sailed in places eight 
miles broad? With all the reverence of 
the most holy Brahmin, I immersed 
within the sacred w ater, and could not 
have been more refreshed, after partak- 
ing the blessing ofGauga, had 1 been oue 
of her sincerest votaries. 

May the 6th. at sun-rise, ascended the 
fhuml-Puhur, or Mountain of the Moon, 
*acred to Mahadeva, and on the top of 
which is erected, in stone, the image, and 
trident symbolical of his power. This 
•mountain rises near a quarter of a mile 
above the surface of the earth. It is as- 
cended with enthusiasm by the zealots of 
either sex ; and a few shells or halfpence, 
llie prescribed donation, suffice to sup- 
port au aged woman who conducts them 
to its summit. Perhaps in no other part 
pf India is there so wide, or so highly 
diversified a prospect to be obtained. On 
fhe base of the image one may rest and 
view the landscape even to satiety. AH 
that the fondest admirer of picturesque 
scenery could desire is here concentrated. 

Beneath, the Gauges, meandeiing in 
innumerable directions, forming caprici- 
ously, at its pleasure, islands and penin- 
sulas — here flowing with the utmost se- 
renity, and reflecting each passing shadow 
on its silver waters — there, with an angry 
,roar, rushing over stories which w r ould 
vainly impede its progress, it proceeds fu- 
riously towards the sea. On its banks, 
immediately in front, the pretty town of 
Khunkul is conspicuous j its white stone 
houses, ami regularity of building, so 
widely different from the generality of 
Judiau towns, carry back the imagination 
to Euglaml. The enthusiast will almost 
fancy the Ethiopian of a different colour : 
lie will, in his mind’s eye, substitute the 
independent English farmer for the pusil- 
lanimous Faquir ; and will only be called 
from his delirium by the blackened scorch- 
ed up appearance of the adjacent hills : 
they are opposite, on the oth *r side of the 
river, stretching to the right ; and at 
their feet is situated the small town of 

Asiatic Jonrn,—8o. XII. 


Hurd war. It* lofty minars rise above the 
Ganges in simple elegance. They diversi- 
fy the scene, and draw one’s attention a 
little higher up the shore, to the sacred 
gauts of Gace, and Hirkee Farce. Here, 
where crowds of deluded wretches adore 
the flowing stream, the coup-d’adl is 
sti iking. Men, women, and children, 
old and young, the priests of Brahma, 
and their credulous followers, mingled 
promiscuously together, cause a hum 
sufficiently great to rouse the contempla- 
tive stranger on the Chand-Puhar. But 
I have done with Hunhvar, and its many 
beauties : though, before 1 take my leave, 
it is necessary to remark, that a large fair 
is annually held here, to which multitudes 
from all parts of India resort. 

Our traveller had now advanced 
fourteen hundred miles from Cal- 
cutta, and had reached the boun- 
dary of the Company’s influence ; 
but not, as he erroneously tells us, 

“ the limits of Iiindostan.” “ Be* 
yond,” says he, u lies the moun- 
tainous country of the Goorkahs 
that is, the country of Nipal, 
which the Goorkah princes havo 
subjected to their sway : “ a coun- 
try little known,” he adds, “ and 
its inhabitants only in the first stag© 
of civilization a description very 
inconsistent, as will be seen, with 
the details subsequently given by* 
himself. The jealous policy and 
strong military police by which 
it is suported, interposed obsta- 
cles to the visit which the traveller 
and his friend hud proposed to 
pay to die valley. They were, in 
fact, opposed by a guard of sol- 
diers, and, though accompanied 
by sipahees themselves, they pro- 
perly made no attempt to enter by 
force, but, striking their tents, pro- 
ceeded to another point on the 
frontier, the pass of Cosscrong, 
distant about forty coss from H urd- 
war, which they knew to be un- 
guarded, and where they accom- 
plished their design without moles- 
tation. 

The third and fourth chapters 
of the u Sketches” are both of 
lively interest. They comprehend 
the author’s observations on the 
valley of Nipal, called by him, tliQ 
Vot. II. 4 H 
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the “ Goorkah valley,” the Great 
Fair at Hurdwar, and the Agri- 
culture of Bengal. Our author’s 
general view of the valley, in a 
moral, agricultural, and political 
fcense, corresponds with the im- 
pressions we have received of the 
character of the Goorkah go- 
vernment : — 

May the lGth. — We this day encamped 
within five cuss of Dehra, in the midst of 
it rich, but little cultivated count! y. Black 
partridges, hares, quail, deer, and every 
kind of game, we found in the greatest 
abundance. The valley is iirigated 
throughout with a multitude of small 
brooks, which render those parts that 
are cultivated very luxuriant, and the 
grass verdant. 

One cannot but be greatly struck with 
its depopulated appearance. Within five 
coss of Dehra, the scat of government, 
tfad we counted each human being wc had 
seen since first entering it, the number 
would not have exceeded thirty. This 
can only be attributed to the defects in its 
government. It appears that the governor, 
who is commonly changed every three or 
four years, receives no fixed salary for 
his services. Wc learnt, it is true, that 
the produce of a jaghlre, in Nepaul, is 
generally assigned each of them, during 
his absence, and that from thence lie 
draws what money is required. But this 
communication was supported by no 
proofs, and its authenticity is very doubt- 
ful. However, supposing it to he the 
case, so irregular a system must ever pro- 
duce rapacity in the ruler, and poverty in 
his subjects. It may, at onqe give some 
idea of the government, the depopulated 
state of tlie country, and the inefficiency 
of the cultivation, when I state, that this 
i^lley of the Goorkahs, forty coss long aud 
twelve broad, yields only an annual reve- 
nue of sixteen thousand rupees. 

Some qualifications of this ac- 
count, may be thought, however, 
to occur m the paragraph which 
follows : — 

Many pf these hills are cultivated to 
their summits, as, we are told, is the 
custom in China. They arc divided into 
small patches, and regularly secured by 
ramparts of wood and stones j and, being 
watered by springs issuing from the top, 
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these hanging gardens present a striking 
and singular appearance. 

The account of a Suttee, or self* 
burning of a Hindoo widow (fob 
we are still, in spite of our author, 
in Hindostan) is romantically in- 
troduced by a description of the 
pile of massy stones, beneath the 
delicate waving branches of the 
acacia, which is the customary 
memorial of those females who 
make that melancholy and even 
frightful, but sublime sacrifice: — * 

It w«v in the middle of these hills of 
Upper Tibet, that on the 24th of May, 
1813, as I was contemplating the roman- 
tic scenery w hich on every side surround- 
ed me, my attention was caught by many 
rude piles of stones, four and five feet 
high, erected in the simplest manner. 
On a few of them moss had gathered and 
imprinted age and decay over others, 
the baubool* waved gently its spreading' 
boughs. On inquiry, I learnt, they were 
monuments of suttees (or of women hav- 
ing becnjbunit with the bodies of their hus- 
bands) ; that in these peaceful regions, 
where the Hindoo religion, unrestrained 
in the practice of its religious ceremonies, 
by Christian or Moslem, existed in all it* 
original purity, they were very frequent j 
and that, would I remain a few days, i 
should have an opportunity of witnessing} 
one. To me, who had beheld the variou* 
penances aud mortifications which Kast- 
ern fanatics so delight in — who had seed 
them, at the Cherukh Poojah, with iron 
hooks thrust into their hacks, suspended 
on lofty bamboos, whirl through the air, 
and smile in agony — who had viewed 
them, at another festival, walk with in** 
difference iuto the Gauges, and anxiously 
wait the coming of the alligators to devour 
tliemj mothers exulting m the loss of 
their children, and orphans bewailing tho 
fate of their parents— who had witnessed 
wretches prostrate themselves before the 
carriage of their idol, their bones crush- 
ing as the wiiecls proceeded, causing each 
of us to shrink with horror from the sight 
—to me, who had beheld these, and many 
other equally shocking excesses, a suttee 
could not, as affording a wide field for 
speculation, as displaying the whole ma» 

• TU« Indian aeft^ia winch product* the gum* 
suable. 
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tliinery of the soul wrought up to an unu- 
sual pitch, hy the prospect of so cruel and 
voluntary a death, but prove of some con- 
sideration. We accordingly agreed to re- 
main, and anxiously awaited the appoint- 
ed day. 

On the 27th it arrived. At ten in the 
morning the ceremony began. A pile of 
wood, about four feet and a lm’f high, 
being previously erected, the mourner ap- 
peared, and Inning performed her ablu- 
tions in the Assan, a clear meandering 
stream which ran near, walked three 
times round the fatal pile, and taking a 
tender farewell of her family and friends, 
prepared for the la*t dreadful ceremony. 
She was a remote descendant of one of 
the hill piinces ; and though too short for 
a fine form, had a fair and interesting 
countenance. Her natural beauty height- 
ened by her resolution, would have affect- 
ed a heart of adamant. Her glossy black 
hair hung dishevelled on her shoulders ; 
and, attired in a yellow sheet (the gar- 
ment of despair,) this infatuated widow 
ascended the fatal pile. The noise of 
drums and other native instruments now 
became deafening. Placing the head of 
her husband* in her lap, she sat, seem- 
ingly unconcerned, and with the conti- 
nued exclamations of llam, Ham,f wit- 
nessed the savage exultations of the Brah- 
mins, as they eagerly applied torches to 
the pile. Ghee (clarified butter), and 
other inflammable substances, having been 
profusely spread on the lower parts of the 
wood, it ignited in an instant. Still was 
heard the cry of Ram, Rym : her chief 
ambition appeared to consist in invoking 
her god to the last. The flames had now 
ascended far above the sufferer, and her 
agony was very apparent in the agitation 
of the pile. But the Brahmins immedi- 
ately threw on more wood, and buried 
both bodies from our sight. I shall not 
attempt to paint the spectacle which pre- 
sented itself on the flames being extin- 
guished : it was truly horrible. Tlieir 
ashes were collected and thrown into the 

* Under the Guorkah dynasty lie liad bcui an 
opulent zemindar: which, description of people, 
n India, answers to our nobility, there being 
only oee link betwiat the prmce and peasant. Jn 
the subversion, however, of this djnastj, he had 
been reduced nearly to the level of a lyot. 

t Ham, or Rama, the favmuit# deity of the 
Hindoo women. 
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Assan ; and shortly after, a pile of stones, 
similar to those before-mentioned, was 
erected on the spot where the suttee had 
taken place. 

The paragraph which succeeds, 
while it is essential to historical 
truth, will be read by the philan- 
thropist with feelings of mingled 
pleasure and pain ; pleasure at the 
decline of a barbarous practice, 
and pain at what he will fear the 
concomitant decline of that gran- 
deur of sentiment which, if not 
the origin of its existence, ha# 
been, in no small degree, its fruit.* 
An ancient custom, or ancient 
opinions, however absurd, orhow- 
ever cruel, when Jinked with greafc 
virtues, cannot be forgone with- 
out at least temporary injury ; and 
we may therefore justly fear for 
India, during the interval (if such 
has arrived, or is ever so to do) 
between the loss of respect for it# 
old tenets and practices, and the 
full adoption of new ones. It 
must be a period of revolution, 
and therefore of vice and crimes : 

The custom of women bunting vviththf 
dead bodies ot their husbands is greatly 
on the decline, and one rnay now be many 
years in India without having an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing it. For although th# 
British government does not actual!) pro- 
hibit the celebration of suttees, still every 
measure is resorted to, to prevent them ; 
and the interference of the magistrate, to 
ascertain that the widow bums of her 
own free-will, as is strictly enjoined b^ 
government, and many other obstacles, 
thrown purposely in the way, serve great- 
ly to discouiage the practice. Mayhap 
too, in this respect, the Hindoo ladies aie 
not immutable, hut, observing w'ith what 
composure our sweet countrywomen to 
the Fast submit to the loss of their better 
halves, arc desirous of evincing, that at 
pleasuie, they can be not at all infeiior to 

♦ It h customary, in Europe, to speak will! 
contempt ;>f the education, condition, sent) m**nrs, 
and morals, of Asiatic frinalts. A lutle less at 
ignoiunce Would probably «h'(k this language*- 
that is, at to the sweeping mauiMf »w which it A 
employed.— lire. 

4 II 2 
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them in the exercise of two such virtues 
as patience and resignation ! 

The next object which attract- 
ed our author’s curiosity, consist- 
ed in the Troglodytes, or dwellers 
in caves, of whom, it may be ob- 
served, Montesquieu has treated, in 
the manner to be looked for from 
mere reading and imagination : — 

Often, while in the midst of sax a^e na- 
ture, and surrounded by nearly inaccessi- 
ble mountains, have I been astonished by 
the appearance of these people, wlio, 
creeping from their boles, with small lad- 
ders of ropes, descend and mount, with 
rapidity, the most dangerous precipices. 

I bad, several times, the curiosity to 
enter these singular dwellings, formed and 
fashioned in the hard rock. In some I 
could stand upright, and take four or five 
steps each way.* The generality, how- 
ever, were very small, and hut miserably 
supplied the convenience of a hut. I found 
their inhabitants invariably civil. They 
are, I surmise, of the ancient Gymnoso 
phists, or naked wanderers : not that all 
of them partook of this distinction, hut 
that the generality bore a strong resem- 
blance to this sect, of which the members 
are met with oftener in the northern parts 
of India than elsewhere. The natives 
will, however, assure you, that consider- 
ably further in the interior, they exist to- 
tally uncivilized ; and without entertain- 
ing the remotest idea of a God, or a fu- 
ture state, alternately live in trees or 
caves, crawl as beasts, and feed on roots 
and other spontaneous productions of the 
earth. But if the human species exist at 
all in so degraded a state (and I think it 
very doubtful), it surely cannot be in Ti- 
bet ; or, at least, if the remainder is iu 
any way similar to the parts through 
which my friend and myself travelled. 
For, even in the midst of the second range 
of mountains into which we penetrated, 
large villages were frequent, and every 
thing bespoke civilization, if not much re- 
finement. 

We cannot agree with our au- 
thor, as to the probability that his 
Troglodytes are the Gy mnosophists 
of the Greeks. Gymnosophist does 

* One of the most capacious is about half a i lile 
from Hurdwar, entering the valley. 


not signify, as he tteifslates the 
word, a naked wanderer, but a naked 
philosopher ; and we see that the 
Grceklanguage has separate names 
for both classes, Gymnosophists and 
Troglodytes : beside, it does not 
appear that the Troglodytes are 
wanderers. The Gy innosophist, 
we cannot doubt, is the Fakeer of 
Hindostan, and the Dervise of 
Arabia and Persia ; of which same 
description are the Mendicant 
Friars of Europe. The celebrat- 
ed Pran Puri would have been 
called, we suspect, by the Greeks, 
a Gymnosophist. The distinctive 
term naturally presented itself to 
that people, from their being 
struck with the union of philoso- 
phy (a professional reasoning on 
God and nature) and nakedness ; 
in like manner as we should speak 
of philosophy and rags. Among 
the Greeks, though the labouring 
classes might sometimes bo seen 
with little clothing, and the ath- 
letoe with none, the philosophers, 
who filled a respectable station in 
society, were, from the nature of 
the climate, fully clothed. If 
Greece had a philosopher of her 
own, whom she might have term- 
ed a Gymnosophist, it was probably 
Diogenes * 

The hills of Nipal supply India 
with female slaves 

The sale of the beautiful women born 
ill these lulls fmuts a lucrative trade to 
their relations aud friends. Of matchless 
symmetry of body, and regularity of fea- 
tures, their countenances, in clearness and 
delicacy, rival those of Europeans. A 
hundred, aud sometimes eighty rupees, 
will purchase a fine girl of twelve or four- 
teen, just rising to maturity. Such have 
I often sccu both bought and sold, even 
within the limits of the Company's pro- 
vinces ; and the jealous restrictions im- 
posed on this traffic are easily eluded, by 


* See a more full and very interesting abdotnit 
of the Troglodytes of Nipal, above, p. S33; where, 
as usual, it will be seen that the pmvnd<fd ex- 
istence of men whb have “ no idea of God/* U 
an ignorant libel on human int ure.—ifrn. 
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the'joy of the slave to escape from a state 
of starvation and the bitterest distress, 
to the comforts, kind treatment, and su- 
perfluities attendant on European pro- 
tection. 

Our author re-entered the Com- 
pany’s territory by the Tiniley 
puss, and encamped at l>adshaw 
Mabel i Padishah* Mahal, the king’s 
hou'-e.or palace) so named from 
one of Shah Johan's hunting-seats, 
of which the ruin remains. At 
the fur at Ilurdwar, our author 
witnessed some of the religious 
abuses of India, and at the same 
time facts which are favourable to 
the Christian missionary cause. 
He thinks it incumbent on him, 
nevertheless, not to suffer these 
particulars to leave too flattering an 
impression on the mind of his 
reader, and draws the following 
general picture of the persons and 
the conduct of our missionaries : — 

The generality of these men are sent 
out by t he different missionary societies. 
They ai rive in India on a scanty salary, 
barely sufficient to afford them the neces- 
saries of life. The Hindoo, who is taught 
from his infancy to esteem money the 
summnw honum, and poverty as the great- 
est curse ; whose mind is swayed solely 
by inteiest; whose very demeanour ac- 
commodates itself to the standard of your 
possessions ; sees himself assailed by va- 
gabonds uncouutenanccd by government, 
imassoriated with by any ; poor, no equip- 
page, no attendants. These men, with 
an utter contempt for the wanterin tno'fo 
towards idolators, abuse his faith, his 
priests ; his priests, to whom sentiments 
little short of adoration are directed ; ex- 
claim against his idolatry, and threaten 
his whole generation, in case of 11011-re- 
pentance, with eternal misery. 

Patient of suffering, the Hindoo hears 
all without indignation. He replies, that 


* The English reader may not be displeased to 
be informed that Roja is the Hindoo, and i’arft- 
thah is the Arabian, or, as it is sometimes called, 
the Moorish word for king . The words raja, too 
(■row), rayana, rex, toy, ieine, retr.a , “ king,*' 
« queen,” are specimens of the affinity of lan- 
guage b tween India and the south of Europe, 
lieu 


heaven is a palace of a thousand doors ; 
that it best becomes each man to enter it 
according to his own persuasion ; that he 
desires no one to become a proselyte 
to his errors (if errors they are), atari in 
astonished that men should take the trou- 
ble to Aisit so remote a country, for the 
purpose of propagating doctrines which, 
though they would, probably, prove a 
source of blessings to their own caste, 
can inner benefit his. Such is tire ausWer 
of the idolater ! 

Passing rapidly over the remain- 
der of our author’s pages, very 
few of which fail to command at- 
tention, there are yet several par- 
ticulars of which we must take 
some brief notice. The account 
of the court of Delhi, to which 
we have before adverted, present* 
itself as next in order, and pos- 
sesses, in our miml, an interest 
which would induce us to extract 
it at length, but that we find our li- 
mits interpose - 

No less than nineteen thousand women, 
and seven hundred males,* descendants, 
either lineally or collaterally, of the blood 
royal, are immured within the walls of 
the palace ; a number which appears in- 
credible to those unacquainted with Asia- 
tic manners and customs. The majority 
of these never have, and never will, be- 
hold the outside of the walls, hut as a 
kind of state prisoners are rigidly seclud- 
ed in the interior. No wonder the wo- 
men should prefer death to such an exist- 
ence ; or that they should face in its 
most horrid shapes to attain their liberty. 
Numbers throw themselves from the wall* 
of the zenanas ; but so strictly are all or- 

* When it i» recoil* cted that from the days of 
Timor to the present hour, the harems of the 
Moguls have been habitually rrcTUited with the 
fairest and most beautiful women of the East; 
when tlu* vanous marriages and intermarrmgfs, 
contracted by the progeny of these concubines, 
from the closest relationship down to the remot- 
est degrets of consanguinity, are considered— and 
still add to our calculation the children begotten 
in wedlock within the palace, commencing froth 
the third son of Timor down to the present Em- 
peror, embracing a period of no leu than four 
hundred years— reckon up thur several sons, abd 
review the alliances contracted by them— our 
wonder will m a great degree cease ; and the as- 
tonishing disproportion between the births and 
deaths of India rnay afford matter lor interesting 
speculation. 
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ders respecting them observed, that 1 
fancy an escape was never heard of : in- 
deed such a thing is tantamount to an 
impossibility, and it was but lately that a 
iipahcc on duty was brought to a court- 
martial for merely enquiring of a young 
.girl who fell at his feet from a great height, 
the reason of so extraordinary an act. 
The orders are so rigid respecting any 
one addressing the ladies of the harem, or 
even should they address you, against af- 
fording them any reply, that he narrowly 
escaped being cashiered for disobedience 
of orders. 

His Majesty’s harem consists of three 
hundred ladies ; and doubtless the most 
beautiful women of Cashmere and Cir- 
cassia compose it. Say that ten of the 
chief princes can afford to retain as many, 
which it is very well known not more 
than half of that number can do, never- 
theless, allowing they can, this will en- 
gage 3,000 ; with his Majesty’s, 3,300 ; 
say 4,000 ; which is the very utmost that 
can be supposed to be engaged in the roy- 
al zenanas ; abstract this number from 
the 10,000, and there will remain 15,000 ; 
allow that half of these, and probably 
more than half, are old and infirm Sal- 
teens, or the concubines and descendants 
of former monarch*, nevertheless, there 
will still remain the amazing number of 
six or seven thousand females, many of 
them no doubt young and beautiful, con- 
fined in the palace, and denied all those 
solaces and endearments which alone can 
render life desirable. 

In the seventh chapter, we have 
a valuable account of the Faquirs, 
in which several popular miscon- 
ceptions are corrected. The 
eighth conducts us to Agra, and 
the ninth to Lucknow, a capital 
that we confess we look upon 
with some favourable sentiments 
The successive sovereigns and the 
government of Oude are repeatedly 
presented to us in many respecta- 
ble points of view. If the adop- 
tion of European arts and im- 
provements is a merit, that they 
appear to possess. We make some 
extracts from this writer’s account 
of Lucknow, the rather because 
they will contribute to the reader’s 
acquaintance with the court and 
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dominion of the Nabob-Viziers, 
several articles relating to which 
have already appeared in the Asia- 
tic Journal : — 

Lucknow ceilainly bears the palm of 
neatness and elegance of building from 
most of the cities of India. It has bee» 
greatly improved by libs excellency the 
present Nuwuab, Saadut-Ali-Khan, whose 
government, in many other respects cha- 
racterized by tyranny and avarice, has, in 
the embellishing of his capital, formed a 
contrast with that of his predecessors, as 
honourable as unexpected. His motives 
are of little consequence : beneficial acts, 
however, arising from ostentation, merit 
applause ; their result is felt, while the 
reasons that prompted them are forgotten. 

The Imambarrah, or place of royal bu- 
rial, is greatly esteemed : it is an exten- 
sive though heavy building. On the span 
of one arch is comprized its principal 
chamber, sixty feet long by twenty feet 
broad, and which for singularity is de- 
servedly admired. The interior, however, 
does not agree with its external appear- 
ance, which is certainly grand and impo- 
sing. It is dirty in the extreme ; and the 
centre, in which the remains of Asoph- 
ud-Dowlali, the preceding Nuwuab, lie 
intened, is distinguished only by a silken 
canopy, as filthy as mean. 

In the reign of this prince, the Imain- 
barrah, I was told, presented frequently 
a beautiful spectacle, being illuminated 
with a profusion of wax lights in elegant 
chandeliers; but more especially at tht 
festival of the Mohurrum, when the ex* 
penses of this place of worship were esti- 
mated at a lae of rupees. 

Saadut Ali, the present Nuwuab, is evC* 
more than indifferent, concerning its fate ; 
indeed it is reported, with what truth I 
know not, that he most sincerely wishes itp 
decay. M ussulmen arc rarely found either 
to repair or beautify any building com- 
menced by their predecessors: they pos&. 
sess a strange idea, that nought but cal** 
mity can attend on him who violates, ill 
any way, the posture of circumstances ac- 
quired to him by the hand of death, and 
little care they that the alteration is for 
the better ; they consider this a funda- 
mental article, and the effects of so la- 
mentable a prejudice are visible through* 
out Bengal, in half-finished palaces, hug 
houses and extensive gardens. 
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TJic Imambarrah was bailt by Asoph- 
«d-Doulah, at the expense of one million 
sterling ; less would have sufficed for his 
brother, Saadut-Ali, to have disliked it. 
He has, however, far surpassed his pre- 
decessor in works of utility ; and will, on 
this account, leave a name, if not so spl jii- 
did, at least more honourable, behind him. 

Lucknow is the only court iu India, the 
Nizam’s excepted, in which any degree of 
jnagnifieenre now prevails ; or in whose 
itate and grandeur oriental descriptions 
are realized. In the preceding pages I 
have spoken of Delhi — of Agra ; as courts 
— as metropolises, they exist no longer. 
The days of Timor, Shall Jehan and Ar- 
bar, are fled ; and we now behold the 
descendants* of their Viziers, or prime 
ministers, the fiist and greatest of all the 
4udian powers. 

Mis excellency the present Nuwuab sup- 
ports distinguished state, has upwards of 
a thousand elephants, many thousand 
horses, and innumerable flue and beauti- 
fully situated palaces ; in fine, to say all 
in a word, he lives as an eastern prince. 
He is an elderly man of about sixty-four, 
•ud on my arrival was so unwell as not 
to admit of the introduction of strangers; 
l was consequently deprived of the plea- 
sure I had expected in seeing him. 

Lucknow is situate on the river Goom- 
ty, which, though not comparable to the 
Ganges or Jumna, as to size or rapidity, 
probably surpasses both in the puritj of 
tts waters, and the scenery of its banks. 
An air of coinfort pervades the greater 
part of the city, and I remarked, with 
considerable satisfaction, that the loath- 
tome and disgusting scenes of misery and 
poveity, so conspicuous in every other 
large city I had visited in India, were 
liere either wholly unknown, or studious- 
ly concealed. 

The poorer class of natives seemingly 
enjoy in Lucknow a degree of liberty ful- 
ly suitable to their condition ; and if, iu 
the exercise of it, they at times overstep 
the hounds of prudence and discretion, 
their licentiousness is quickly reprcs»ed 

* Both the founders of the dynasties of Omle 

and the Deccan (the Nizam) were ministers of the 
court of Delhi i their independence arose trom 
the extensive power and authority with which 
flicy were invested by their sovereign ! 


by the just and dreaded power of every 
superior. In other respects, this city 
will bring forcibly to the recollection of 
an Englishman those of his native land ; 
the same streets, fine houses, and mea- 
dows fertilized by the Goomty, form the 
interior and suburb of Lucknow, while 
the multitude of mosques, with their gilt 
spires and towering minars, give it an air 
of splendour to be only increased by A 
mid-day sun, reflecting them as masse* 
of living gold. 

At Lucknow are to be found the beift 
artizans and mechanics of every kind, 
moil little inferior in skill to our best 
workmen at home. They receive every 
encouragement from the Nuwuabs, who 
employ often aud pay handsomely. But 
as to auy exclusive manufacture for which 
the city is famous, affording a mine of 
wealth within itself, similar to Benares 
and other places, as I could hear of none, 
eo I imagine it is not possessed of any. 

The disposition of the natives of Otul* 
is generally deemed unfriendly to us : in 
reality, I fancy not more so than those of 
our own territory; though these last, 
being more immediately under our con- 
troul, are restrained by fear from cviiu 
ring their ill will, whereas the natives of 
Oudc, chiefly Mussulmen, little restricted 
by their laws, and careless of giving of- 
fence, are ever ready to evince their ani- 
mosity towards those, who in erecting 
their own govcruinenr, shook that of 
“ the faithful” to the ground. 

The Nabob- Vizier alluded to 
by our author is since dead, and 
his successor appears to vindicate, 
in his personal example, the Mor 
hamedan princes from the charge 
preferred in the above extract, of 
neglecting the works of their an- 
castors.*' 

A description of Constantia, 
the villa built by the late Major- 
General Martino, introduces a cha- 
racter of that person \ The tenth 
chapter, on the prevalence of 

* See, above, Recent Anecdotes of the Co ir* 
of Lucknow; description of the decorations 
the hnambarrah, &c. page 57**- 

t Some Anecdotes of M-joc-GenCfal Mi.rt.nd 
are given #bove, page 467. 
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concubinage — half-castes — Hin- 
doostanee women — difficulty of 
forming a desirable marriage in 
India — European Zenanas — and 
expenses attending them,” — will 
not be thought the most insipid in 
tiie book. The subject of the 
half-caste population is a very se- 
rious one, in a political view. The 
Hindoo women are as much admired 
by our author as by Mr Orme the 
historian.* The eleventh chapter 
is wholly devoted to the sports of 
India — “ tiger, lion, and hog- 
hunting, and shooting in general.” 
From tlie twelfth, we extract some 
brief remarks on the Hindoo and 
Mohamedan women : — 

Secluded in the solitary retirement of 
the harem, the Hindoo women, consi- 
dering it derogatory either to read or 
write, to work, and more especially to 
Spin,* pass their lives in trivial amuse- 
ments with their slaves, and in submit- 
ting to the caprice of a mau, whose ideas 
have taught him to consider women but 
as instruments of pleasure. With the 
Mahometan, however great the number 
of concubines retained, and although the 
*ons and daughters of concubinage are, 
by the Musselman law, deemed equally 
legitimate with those born in wedlock, 
the wife is always respected, and beheld 
with feelings of love and veneration, dif- 
fering widely from those which the beau- 
ty of a concubine may casually inspire. 
She reigns supreme in the harem — htr 
will is law — and the many votaries of 
pleasure which polygamy authorizes, but 
which arc much oftener retained for pur- 
poses of state than sensuality, are effec- 
tually awed, and compelled to reverence 
l»er who fills a situation every way more 
suitable to the laws of reason aud re- 
ligion. 

At p. 194*, the author informs 
us that “ the Hindoos invariably 
hurn their dead ;” but immediate- 
ly afterward contradicts this state- 
ment, by representing that the 
practice is confined to “ higher 


* See Astatic Journal, Vo). I. page 445. 

• The spinning-wheel in a house la UU^Mueat 
indication of its poverty. 


classes while the “ middling or 
poorer,” “ after merely singeing 
the corpse over a few sticks, de- 
liver it as chance may direct, to 
the Ganges or Jumna, the Bag- 
liarati or Brimputra. Thus, every 
hour, passed on the rivers of In- 
dia, presents sights shocking to 
humanity, and sickening to tho 
most apathetic. Crows and vul- 
tures are seen daily floating on 
half-eaten bodies.” — The chapter 
on Calcutta is lively and diversi- 
fied, and the author's account of 
the state of society in that settle- 
ment, highly favourable. He em- 
barked for England on the 26th of 
November 1814*. 

Three chapters are given to a 
very interesting account of the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and, here, 
some arguments are offered in sup- 
port of a conjecture ventured up- 
on by our author, that the Qua- 
Quees, or Hottentots of the south 
of Africa, are a people originally 
from Tartary. 

Our author left St Helena on 
the 30th of April 1815. He con- 
cludes a chapter on that island u» 
follows : — 

Speaking generally of St. Helena, three 
or four days are quite as many as can bo 
passed in it to advantage by any visitor. 
’Tin true the scenery of the interior io 
pretty, nay beautiful ; but one soon tires 
of gazing continually on the same objects * 
and, I take it, there is more turn lhaifc 
truth iu the remark, that the island i» 
equally famous for the beauty of its sea* 
nery and its women. 

It must be quite unnecessary, af- 
ter the detail into which we hav# 
gone, and the quotations we have 
made, that we should pass a for- 
mal character on this * little work. 
Our readers, by this time, are a» 
well qualified as ourselves to pro- 
nounce that it is replete with en- 
tertainment ; that its author is well 
qualified, by habits of observa- 
tion, for the task he has underta- 
ken ; and that the information he 
has collected is given in an easy 
aud agreoal]le manner. 
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METEOROLOGY OF BOMBAY. 

The following is a statement of the 
.observation* on the weather, made at 
the rooms of the Literary Society of Bom- 
bay, fiomJnly 1 Kid to June 1816: 
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1815. 

Highest 
Degrees . 

Lowest 

Degrees. 

Mean. 

July 

851 

77i 

82* 

August. . . . 

86. 5- 



m 

September.. 

85 

m 

HU 

October .. . 

85 

80 


824 

November.. 

84f 

// 


82j 

December... 

811 

72 


77i 

1816. 





January ... 

70 

GOi 

76 J 

February . . 

81 

72 


7H 

March .... 

m 

75 


7 8* 

April 

8 74 

78 


m 

May 

8.9 

83 


80* 

J tine 

88 

78 


83* 


ItAROMI 

:ixr. 



1815. 

InchDeg . 

InchDeg. 


July 

29 87 

29 

61 

29 746 

August.. . . 

j 29 96 

29 

71 

29 85 

September.. 

30 11 

29 

71 

30 03 

October... . 

30 15 

29 

82 

29 967 

November.. 

! 30 18 

29 

81 

30 02 

December... 

30 17 ! 

30 

01 

50 09 

1816. 

1 : 




.January.... 

30 28 

30 

05 

30 148 

February.. . 

i 30 19 

30 

02 

30 08 

March 

j 30 12 

29 

97 

: 0 03 

April 

1 30 09 

29 

91 

29 98 

May 

30 06 

27 

77 

29 72 

June 

29 99 

29 

68 

29 875 


N. B. The temperature is taken at 
10 A. M. 1 P. 3M. daily ; consequently the 
register does not show the extreme of 
cold, nor the true mean, which h two 
degrees lower. The pressure is taken at 
10 A. M. and 4 P. M. daily, at the open- 
ing aud closing of the rooms. 

THE JAVA PEARL. 

By a vessel which arrived from Java in 
April la«t, a singular and extraordinary 
production .of nature reached the pre- 
sidency of Madras. It is a pearl of very 
uncommon size and lustre. In shape it 
somewhat resembles an irregular oblong, 
aud Is nearly two inches in lemgth ; its 
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hue is the purest milky white. By the 
aid of some extrinsic gold ornaments, it 
has been modelled so as to assume the ap- 
peal ance of a mermaid, in the act of 
combing her hair. The body is wholly 
formed of the original pearl; the head, 
shouldei s, and arms are of white enamel ; 
the right hand, which is thrown up, con- 
tains a comb ; the tail consists of beauti- 
ful green enamel, aud is exquisitely titled 
to the body. On the hack part of the tail 
are engraved the words — I'allunt aspect n* 
eantesqur Sir mis . — From the circum- 
stance of this motto being badly spelt, 
there is reason to conclude, that the work- 
manship must have been executed by .Ma- 
lay artists under the inaccurate instruc- 
tion of some Europeans. This extraor- 
dinary production has been, it is under- 
stood, transmitted to the supreme go- 
1 eminent, for the purpose of being sold 
to answer some claims of the Java go- 
vernment against certain individuals, 113 
original proprietors. The value of it 
cannot be estimated with the slightest 
precision, as from its greatly exceeding 
in size and beauty the richest pearls pre- 
viously known to exist, there is no com- 
parative st and aid bv which it may be 
latod. It is not said whether its body 
is perforated, or the gold appcnduuc* 
merely affixed by superficial attachment. 
In the eyes of European jewellers, pearls 
lose half their value by heiug bored. 

LARGE DIAMONDS. 

The number of known diamonds of 
thirty-six carats and upwards, are Mated 
to be no more than nineteen, two only 
of which were in England, viz. the l’iggott 
diamond, weighing forty-five carats, and 
worth £16,200 ; undone in the posses- 
sion of the Hornsby family, of thirty-six; 
carats, worth £8,1)00. Holland has but 
one, which weighs thirty-six carats, ami 
is valued at £10,368$ its form is conical, 
and it was for some time in the posses- 
sion of Messrs. Ituudell aud Bridge, of 
London. France 1 ms two, the largest 
was bought by the Duke of Orleans du- 
ring his regency, and thence called tlai 
Regent’s diamond ; its weight Is one hun- 
dred thirty-six carats and a half, and va- 
lue £ 149,058. Germany has one, weigh- 
ing a hundred and thirty carats and a 
half, aud worth £155,612. Iberia is rich 
in these gems ; its largest is that of the 
sceptre, which is *aid to u eiaii seven hun- 
dred and seventy-nine carats. If this be 
true, it must be worth, according to tho 
general mode of estimating them, the 
enormous sum of £4,859,728. The his- 
tory of this diamoud is rather curious ; 

Voi. 11 . * 1 
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for a long time it formed the eye of an 
East-Indian idol, from which post it was 
removed by an European soldier. From 
him it passed through several hands, and 
was finally sold to the Empress Catha- 
rine for £90,000, a handsome annuity, 
and a patent of nobility. Russia has se- 
veral others, one of which is estimated 
kt £399,800. The Great Mogul has one 
of a rose colour, and valued at £622,728* 
The two principal ones belonging to Per- 
sia, arc called, in the hyperbolical language 
of the East, “ The Mountain of Splen- 
dour,” &c. and u The Sea of Glory 
one is worth £145,800, and the other 
£34,843. The Portuguese royal family 
have two, one of which is still uncut, 
and if wc may credit the Portuguese ac- 
counts, is the largest ever found ; it is 
said to weigh one thousand six hundred 
and eighty carats ; and supposing it to 
lose half its weight in cutting, it would 
be worth £5,644,800, upwards of a mil- 
lion more than the sceptre diamond of 
Russia. There is a small part broken off, 
which was done by the man who found 
.it, who, ignorant what stone it was, 
intruck it with a hammer upon an anvil. 
It was found in Brazil. It must not 
he concealed that some persons conver- 
sant in these things, doubt the existence 
4>f this stone. According to the model 
exhibited, it is somewhat like the shape 
and size of an ostrich's egg. The other 
diamond, in the possession of the house 
©f Braganza, is worth £369,800. 

Mr. Thompson has exhibited models of 
all the large diamonds. He states, that af- 
ter repeated experiments, he has at 
length succeeded in producing a trans- 
parent paste glass, exactly equal in speci- 
fic gravity to the diamond, that is three 
and a half times heavier than its own 
bulk of water. Having thus produced a 
material suited to his purpose, he next 
ascertained, though not without consi- 
derable difficulty, the form and colour 
of each of the diamonds that he intended 
to imitate, and by varying the tints of 
Ills composition, and attending to the 
weight, he was enabled to produce a fac- 
simile of each. 


An interesting account of the Diamond 
Mines of Malavilly, &c. occurs in the 
Asiatic Journal for the preceding month, 
in the review of Heyne's Tracts on India. 

A description of the Mattan Diamond 
will be found in the present number, in 
the Sketch of the Island of Borneo. 

MYROBALANS. 

To the account of Myrobalans (some- 
times erroneously written Myrabolans) 
inserted above (p. 501), may be added 
-the following, extracted from Milbum’s 
valuable work, entitled “ Oriental Com* 
merce” 
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Myrabolans are dried fruits of the plum 
kiud, brought from Bengal and other parts 
of the East Indies $ there are five kinds of 
them, viz. 

I. India Myrabolans are a small long 
fruit, of the size of a finger's end, black 
without and within, without stone, and 
very hard. Chase such as are black, 
plump, and dry, of a sharping astringent 
taste, aud the heaviest that can be pro- 
cured. 

II. Chrbnlic Myrabolans very mueh- 
resemble a date, but are rather larger and 
longer, and have full corner ridges of a 
yellowish brown colour. These should 
be chosen fleshy and plump, the least 
wrinkled and black that is possible; such 
as are resinous within, of a brownish 
colour, an astringent taste, with a little 
bitterness, are to be preferred. 

III. Petterick Myrabolans are a small 
fruit of the bigness of a nutmeg, of a 
reddish yellow without, and yellowish 
within, having a stone with a kernel ; the 
root is of little value. 

IV. Emblic Myrabolans are about the 
size of a gall-nut, rough and ridged on the 
outside ; the plumpest aud blackest of 
these are most esteemed. 

V. Citron Myrabolans, This kind 
grows in various parts of India, more par- 
ticularly about Goel and Batidaloo on the 
Malabar coast ; they are about fhe size 
of a French plutn, having a stone with a 
white kernel. The natives frequently can- 
dy them. Cliuse your Citron Myrabolans 
of a reddish or golden yellow, well fed, 
heavy, and hard to break, and of an as- 
tringent disagreeable taste ; such as arc 
decayed should be rejected. 

The following is an account of tlie My- 
rabolans imported, and sold at tlie East 
India Sales, in the years 1803 to 1808 in- 
clusive, with the sale amount and aver- 
age price per cwt. 


Yrt. 

* 

s. 

s. 

s. 

Tatal, 

Acer, per 

art. 

L. 

cwt. 

t. 

cwt. 

L. 

j C. S. D. 

18031 — 



682 645 

682 

645 

0 18 11 

1804 

184 

129 



— 

184 

129 

0 13 6 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

22 

8 

— 

— 

22 

6 

0 7 3 

3 

5 

— 

— 

3 

5 

1 13 4 









20 cwt. of Myrabolans are allowed 18 
ton. The duty on dry Myrabolans is, per- 
manent, 7s. and temporary, or war-duty, 
2s. 4d. per cwt. On those candied, the 
former duty is 6d. and the latter 3d. 
per lb. 

JAVA SHIP-BUILDING. 

It may be at leasts matter of curiosity, 
if not of edification, to contrast the facili- 
ties with which sliip-building may be 
carried on in Java, whh the difficulties 
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au£ expence with which it is conducted 
at Bombay, Calcutta, and Penang 
At Bombay, European skill is, as it 
were, excluded, and promises long to con- 
tinue to be so ; therefore no ship, at that 
port, is ever built on strict scientific prin- 
ciples. No such exclusion operates in 
regard to Java, where there is open the 
fairdst field for honest competition. At 
Bombay, indeed, ships are constructed of 
the most admirable materials ; but Java 
is in all this upon ad equality with it, and 
when fche high price of the Malabar teak, 
resulting from the great distance of the 
forests, is contrasted with the cheapness 
of that of Java, arising from the vicinity 
of the forests to the coasts, and an easy 
transport by water carriage throughout, 
instead of a laborious carriage of many 
miles of hill and dale, all attempts at a 
further parallel must in fairness be dropt. 

The port of Calcutta enjoys all the ad- 
vantages of the most skilful and scientific 
building, the advantages of accumulated 
capital, and of skilful labourers trained 
by years of experience. But these advan- 
tages are unequal to balance the natural 
disabilities under which it labours. The 
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following notice on this subject, in th* 
Amsterdam Courant : — 

The navigation and commerce with all 
the Dutch East India possessions, with 
the exception of the provinces of Amboy- 
na, Banda, Tcrnate, and the islands 
under their jurisdiction, shall continue 
to enjoy the same freedom as prescribed 
in an order of the 28th of February last, 
the same regulations and tariffs remain- 
ing in force as existed under the Eugllsh 
government ; all the export and import 
duties being nevertheless to be paid in 
silver coin. 

In pursuance of this resolution, the 
following regulations are fixed : — 

1. That Dutch ships and goods, under 
whatever denomination, as well as the 
ships and goods of inhabitants of the 
Asiatic possessions, shall pay less import 
and export duties than foreigners. 

2. That at a future period, which shall 
soon be fixed, this diminution of duties 
shall be allowed only to vessels built iu 
the Netherlands, or in Dutch India. 

- 3. That both foreign aud Dutch ships 
arriving in the ports of the mother coun- 


ships of Calcutta owe their best proper- 
ties to the wood brought from Malabar, 
from Rangoon or Java, and all their in- 
feriority to other Indian shipping, to the 
use of that which is the growth of the 
country ilself. The simple statement of 
one authentic fact, that the teak of Java 
brings in the Calcutta market one advance 
of three hundred per cent, will render any 
other argument superfluous. 

With respect to the small settlement of 
Penang, it labours under all the disad- 
vantages of Calcutta, without any of its 
advantages. All, or almost all, the ma- 
terials of ship-building must be transport- 
ed thither, for neither the island itself, 
nor the surrounding country, possess a 
single stick of timber fitted for the general 
purposes of ship-building ; the prime of 
the Indian forest being, in the Malay 
countries, as unknown to the west of 
Java, as the oak or the beech tree. 

It is not the object of these remarks to 
institute any invidious comparison, to de- 
cry existing establishments, or claim ex * 
elusive privileges for new ones. One 
object is to draw into notice every avail- 
able source of national wealth or industry, 
being as thoroughly convinced, that an ho- 
nourable competition is the surest means 
•f obtaining for our martial aud commer- 
cial navy, the best and cheapest supply of 
shipping, as it is the certain means of 
bringing to perfection every other em- 
ployment in which human skill or indus- 
try is exerted. 

QUTCH EAST WDIA TRADE. 

Mr. Goldberg, the Dutch Director Ge. 
ncral of Commerce, ha* published the 


try, from our East India possessions, 
shall be exempt from duties on entrance, 
provided they cau furnish the necessary 
proofs that the established East India 
export duties have been paid on the whole 
of the lading. 

It is also resolved, that the cultivator 
shall have the free and unincumbered dis- 
posal of all the produce raised by him, 
(with the exception of the contribution 
in kind, which, by the giving up of these 
possessions from the hands of the English, 
now recommences in full force), pro- 
vided he pay the poundage, or laud rent, 
either in produce or in money. 

The products which the chief govern- 
ment of India receives, either as contin- 
gents, obligatory deliveries, or coming 
under the denomination of any other 
dues, in so far as not necessary for the 
wants of the Indian colonies, shall be 
sold in India, by public auction, or at 
fixed prices, as shall be most advantage- 
ous for the country. 

If any of these products remain unsold, 
which are destined for the Dutch market, 
they shall be sent home together with tlit 
reserved spices, and shall here be con- 
verted into money by sale, for the account 
of the treasury of the state. 

Opium may be Imported into the island 
of Java alone, solely with the express 
permission of the chief government ; the 
import thereof iuto all the other Dutch 
East India colonies lying to the east of 
the island oi Sumatra, upon pain of for- 
feiture of ship and cargo, besides other 
arbitrary punishments according to the 
exigency of the case. 

The trade with Japan rpmalui rs% 

* I 2 
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served under the direction of the chief ha* been reported, that the distinguished 


government of Dutch India. 

Finally, all ships sailing from Dutch 
ports to the Fast India possessions of the 
state, or departing from thence, shall he 
hound, on the requisition of government, 
to take with them a certain number of 
officers or men for the land or sea service, 
and to appropriate a certain portion of 
ship room for that purpose ; ail in pro- 
portion to the ship’s size, and at a rea- 
sonable rate of freight. 

The article concludes with recommend- 
ing to ship captains to take out dollars, 
as being most convenient for paying the 
import and export duties in the East 
Indies. 

The distance between Bulwaee and 
Katmandoo is stated to be between 
thirty ami forty miles, 

NEW SAND-DANK. 

A new sand-bank appears to he form- 
ing between the Isle of Man and the 
English coast, in St. (George’s Channel. 
On the 31st of May, Mr. It. Coultliard, 
of the Dec trawl-boat, of Whitehaven, 
examined it. In passing over its top, 
and as near as lie thought to the middle, 
he found the sounding four fathoms and 
a half. The top seemed to round up 
quickly, and to run in the shape of a 
segmeut of a circle of near a mile mid a 
half in an eastern and western direction 
p *r compass. Its composition was a hard 
blark sand, and red shells; and at the 
time the Dee passed the middle of the 
bank, St. Dees Head bore K. £ N. and 
lied Brows, near Ramsay, W. N. W. 
The second cast of the lead, which was 
clone as quickly as possible after the first, 
was seven fathoms ; the next ten ; then 
thirteen and twenty-four, &c. till she got 
into regular soundings, on the mud ; and 
at the time of her passing, it was as near 
half-flood as could be estimated. Now, 
supposing the rise of the tides, at springs 
and neaps, to be at that place about 
eighteen and nine feet respectively (which 
is the nearest that cau be estimated, from 
Captain Huddart’s survey) when the moon 
is six days old, which it is on that day, 
the probable rise of the whole tide, ex- 
clusive of winds, will be about twelve 
feet; the sounding at half-tide being 
twenty -seven feet. If from this we de- 
duct six feet for the half-tide, it leaves 
twenty-one feet at low water on that 
day: which might prove at that time 
dangerous to a laden ship of fifteen feet 
water, if blowing strong; but how much 
more so at springs, when the fall of the 
tide is considerably increased ! 

INDIAN MINERALOGY. 

In many of the public journals, both 
hi this country and on the continent, it 


truvcIUr, Huron Von Humboldt, was to 
proceed to India, in order to examine its 
mineralogy and geology. We have always 
been rtf opinion that such investigations 
oughi, if possible, to he conducted and 
executed hv our own countrymen ; it is 
therefore with the greatest satisfaction 
we inform our readers, that the celebrated 
Sir John Malcolm has engaged a mine- 
ralogist of this country to go with him to 
India. Mr. Laidlaw, the gentleman who 
accompanies Sir John, is, we dire in- 
formed, no less eminent as a practical 
mineralogist and geologist than as an 
engineer. We therefore confidently anti- 
cipate, from the labours of this gentleman, 
numerous discoveries, which cannot fail 
to prove highly interesting to the scien- 
tific world, and of the greatest importance 
to our Indian empire, from the new 
souices of wealth which they will dis- 
close. We may here again refer to Heync's 
Tracts on India, as containing papers of 
much interest to the mineralogist. 

IMPROVEMENTS AT BOMBAY. 

Of the improvements which, at various 
epochs, have taken place in Bombay, 
there was none so important as the 
Vallard, which communicates between 
Beach Candy and Love Grove; and which 
presents the ocean from making an 
inroad through the centre of the island. 
This substantial work, with smaller ones 
of the same description, have preserved 
the low lands of the island from being 
constantly inundated by the flood tides : 
and there is reason to believe, had these 
never been constructed, that of the 
populous island of Bombay, there would 
be now nothing remaining, from the 
ravages of the sea, but its barren hills. 
While the sea was excluded, no sufficient 
provision was made to carry off the rain 
water, which still collected in the lowest 
part of the island, where the soil, we 
are given to understand, is twelve feet 
b. lovv high water mark, and formed an 
unwholesome swamp, during the rains, 
and for some months after them. 

To remedy this evil has been an object 
of the most serious consideration, for 
some time past, with the public autho- 
rities, to whom such matters immediately 
belong ; and we are happy to have it in 
our power to announce, that government, 
with the most praiseworthy consideration 
for the comfort and welfare of the com- 
munity, hare at length resolved upon 
executing the plans which have been 
proposed to them. 

A most admirable report on the topo- 
graphy of the island has beeu drawn up 
by Lieutenant Hawkins, which has led 
to the above resolution. , 
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MILITARY FUND. 

A committee of officers having been 
appointed to draw out a plan for the 
formation of a -Military Fund at Bom! my, 
have preferred the Madras system, 
which, besides having stood the test of 
expei icuce, lias prospered, and been pro- 
ductive of the most beneficial conse- 
quences. An institution fraught with 
such humane and beneficent views, will, 
we are persuaded, he cordially supported 
by the^oflieers of the Bombay arriy, and 
it is to be heartily prayed that it r.iay con- 
duce to their welfare; a consolation it must 
ever prove, to reflect, that a mail’s family, 
should death prematurely snatch us from 
the world, will be protected agidnst want 
and its attendant miseries. 

It may be surprizing that the establish- 
ment of a Military and Naval Fund in 
England lias never engaged tk<' .attention 
of the King’s service. A snail contri- 
bution, proportioned to rank , from each 
officer, would yield a large annual in- 
come, and a few years’ augmentation of 
interest would constitute a, fund amply 
sufficient to meet every demand of a 
charitable nature, and even the grant of 
annuities to the senior classes of officers. 


NEW LONDON IMPLICATIONS. 

DIVINITY. 

Unitarlanisni a Sci i plural Creed : occa- 
sioned by the Pamphlet* of Mr. Law and 
JMr. Baxter in 'Defence of the Doctrine of 
the Triiii'y. By T. C. Holland, Minister 
of the Unitarian Congregation in PreMon. 
Is. 6'd. 

A Defence of the Divinity of our Blou- 
sed Saviour, in Answer to some Letters 
by Mr. T. C. Holland, in which that doc- 
trine was attacked ; with Remarks on the 
Personality of the Holy Ghost. By Ed- 
ward Law, A. M. Minister of the Church 
of the Holy Tiinity at Preston, and Chap- 
lain to the Lord Bishop of Chester. 
Price 4s. 

The Season and Time ; or, an Exposi- 
tion of the Prophecies which relate to the 
Two Periods of L>citi iel subsequent to the 
twelve hundred years now recently expi- 
red ; being the tune of the Seventh Trum- 
pet : and prophetically assigned to the 
Extirpation of Aposfacy, and Accomplish- 
ment of the Reconciliation of the Jews, 
and Introduction of the Millenium. To- 
gether with Remarks upon the Revolu- 
tionary Antichrist, proposed by Bishop 
Horsley and the Rev. G. S. Faber. By 
W. Ettrick, A. M. Author of the Second 
Exodus, or Reflections on the Prophecies 
of the last Times. Bvo. 12s. boards. 

Sermons on the Union of Truth, Rea- 
son, and Revelation, in the Doctrine of 
the Established Church of England and 
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Ireland. Preached in the years 1814, 
1815, 181C. By the linn. and Rev. Ed- 
ward John Turuour, A. M. 8vo. 12s# 
boards. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Crut well's Housekeeper’s Accompt- 
Book, for the year 1817 ; bung an easy, 
concise, and complete nu t hod of keeping 
an exact Account of every Article made 
use of in the Family, on fifty-two pages ; 
also, rout (lining a uuietyof useful Re- 
ceipts in Ookvty, M.u kering Tables, and 
Tables of Weights and Measures, Assizes 
of Bread, Assessed Taxes, &c. &c. 4to. 
2s. sewed. 

Ciosby’s Complete Family Journal ; or. 
Housekeeper’s Account Book, few the year 
](*>1 7, improved by introducing additional 
Lines into the Accounts, with o her new 
and usuir.l Matter; remicimg it altoge- 
ther the most simple and easy, yet con- 
cise Register, of even* Article made use 
of in a Family. To which me added 
Mai kcting-Tabi< s, Lists of Commercial 
Stamps, Public Offices and the Holidays 
kept, Days and Homs ol Transfer of the 
Public Funds, Watermen's Ha*t>, Hack- 
ney-coach Fares, &e. \c. 4 to. 2s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

An Atlas for the Use of Schools. Con- 
taining Maps of the Eastern mid Western 
Hemispl.eies of the World, Europe. Asia, 
Atiiea, North Ameiica, South America, 
Fmdaud and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Spain and Portugal, Italy and 
Germany. By Miss Wilkinson. 2 parts, 
bvo. 7s. 6‘d. boat ds, 

HISTORY. 

A View of the Hofoiy, Literature ned 
Religion of the 11 union*, including a 
Minute* Description of their Manners and 
Customs; and Tiausl.it ions fiom their 
principal Works, l,y the Rev. W. Ward, 
one of the Baptist Missinnai ies at Se- 
ram pore ; the snornl editiou, carefully 
abridged and greatly improved. 4fe, 
11. 10s. Imported by Black, Paibury and 
Allen. Also, this Work, re-printed, from 
the Scnunporc Edition, Un the same book- 
sellers, in 2 volf. Vmu 

A Historical Surwy of the Customs, 
Habits, and Present State of the Gypsies. 
By John Hoylanri, Author of an Epitome 
ot the History of the World, &c. 

This work is designed to rieveiope the 
origin of this singular people, and to 
promote the amelioration of thui cou* 
dition. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

MEDICINE. 

A Vindication of the University of 
Edinburgh, as a School «.f Medicine, 
from the Aspersions of “ A Member of 
the University of Oxfoid.” With Re- 
marks on Medical Hetoim. By Laivsoo 
Whalley, M. D. Extraordinary Member 
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of the Ttoy^il Medical Society of Edin- 
burgh. 8 vo. 2s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rees's Cyclopedia. Volume XXXIV, 
Part I, of the New Cyclopaedia; or, 
Universal Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and Literature. By Abraham Iioes, I). D. 
&c. Vol. 34, part 1, 4to< 11. royal 
paper 11* 16s. boards. 

NOVELS. 

Purity of Heart ; or, Ancient Costume; 
a tale: addressed to the Author of Glen- 
arvon. By an Old Wife of Twenty Years. 
12mo. 5s. fid. boards. 

The Reveal er of Secrets ; by the Author 
of Substauce and Shadow, &c. 3 vol. 
12mo. 15s. boards. 

Claudine, or Pertinacity ; by Bridget 
Bluemantle. 3 vol. 12mo. 15s. boards. 

Villasantelle, or the Curious Imperti- 
nent; a romance: -by Catherine Sehlen. 
12mc. 6s. boards. 

The Balance of Comfort ; or, the OH 
Maid and the Married Woman: by Mis. 
Ross. 3 vol. 12mo. 15s. boards. 

The Wife of Fit/aliee and the Caledo- 
nian Siren ; a romance: bv Marianuc 
Breton. 5 vol. 12mo. 11. 7s. fid. boards. 

POETRY. 

The Poetic Minor ; or, the Living 
Bards of Britain. Containing the Guerilla : 
Lord Byron — l pi&t'e to U. h****; ami 
Wat a’ the Clench : Walter Scott — the 
Stranger; the Flying Tailor ; and James 
Rigg: W. Wordsworth— -the Glide Greye 
Katt: James Hogg — Isabelle; and the 
Cherub . S. T. Coleridge — Peter of Bar- 
net. ; the Curse of the Laureate ; hurl 
Oirmen Judicial!*: R. Southey — the 
Morning Star, or the Steam-boat of Alloa; 
Hymn to the Moon ; and the Stranded 
Ship: J. Wilson. 12mo. 7s. fid. 

Copies of Verses to the Memory of the 
late Richard Reynolds, of Bristol, the 
benevolent Quaker, whose charities, du- 
ring his! life, were perhaps unexampled, 
and to whose memory the inhabitants of 
Bristol arc raising the most honourable 
armament that ever recorded and per- 
petuated the virtues of the dead— a cha- 
ritable Institution to reach the objects of 
bis bounty while living. By J. Mont- 
gomery, Author of the Wanderer of 
Switzerland, &c. 2s. 

A Third Canto of Childe Harold’s Pil- 
grimage. By thfcRt. Hon. Lord Byron. 
Jlvo. 5s. 6d. 

The Prisoner of ChUlon ; 8vo. By the 
same. 

Poems, by Hannah More, 12mo. 8s. bds. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Londinf Illustrate, Numbers XXIII, 
XXIV, and XXV f 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Abbey dturdh oLSt, Peter, Westminster. 


Part I. containing five sheets of Letter- 
press and five Engravings. 

TRAVELS. 

A Diary of a Journey into North Wales. 
By the late Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
Printed from the original MS. in his own 
Handwriting ; toed her with a Fac-simile 
of a Part of the Manuscript. Edited, with 
illustrative Notes, by R. Duppa, LL.B. 

The P amphleteer, No. XVI, was pub- 
lished on the 1st ult. * 

I. Tiie first pamphlet, in the present 
number of tlito useful misceltam, is *7 
Mr. H. Ko'ter, and aims at gradually 
accomplishing the amelioration of slavery. 
It is not to the honour of our country, 
that, the condition of the slaves of Bra- 
zilian planters should he preferable to 
that of the same class in the British co- 
lonies. The Brazilian has the advantage of 
a greater number of holidays, and his chil- 
dren are invariably supported by the urns* 
ter. The kgal sanction of domestic duties 
is frequent among the Brazilian negroes, 
while the mo.it deplorable debaucbeiy in- 
fects the practice of the British bond men. 
This state of morals must lead to those 
real or imputed delinquencies of conduct, 
which render the irritation of the mas- 
ter, .and the consequent sufferings of the 
slave, more frequent in occurrence. The 
negro has but three holidays in a fort- 
night ; and from his earnings in this pe- 
riod, he is expected to maintain his 
children, who are >ct considered as the 
property of the master. The present state 
of the slave laws is inadequate to pre- 
vent the commission of the greatest and 
most wanton barbarities. The free po- 
pulation of colour labour under personal 
discredit and depression, and the benefits 
of religion and education arc scarcely 
known. A total alteration in these re- 
spects is vc**y properly recommended by 
Mr. Koster, who also advises that the 
slaves should be regarded as serfs, be al- 
lowed to acquire property to a certain 
amount, aud to purchase their own free- 
dom. He moreover recommends the in- 
crease of the number of holidays, which, 
as now regulated, are insufficient for the 
support of families, The whole pamphlet 
is eminently entitled to the notice of the 
philanthropist and political economist. 

II. Prize Essay on the Commutation of 
Tithes , by the Rev. James Willis. 

The plan of the Reverend Gentleman 
is as follows : — Suppose a living to be 
.£500 per annum, ascertained by survey, 
or any other mode of valuation, to meet 
the fluctuating price of grain. If the 
quantum to be paid in lieu of tithes 
should be fixed by the average of the 
gazetted prices for every year, the church- 
wardens should then be authorized to levy, 
by a half-yearly rate, the moiety of . the 
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living, £250, on the occupiers of all lands 
within the parish ; but constantly ascer- 
taining the tithe-rate by the a\ erage of 
the gazetted prices. The church wai dens 
should have the same powers as the col- 
lectors of the poor-rate or land-tax, and * 
themselves should be subject to certain 
lines on failure of paying the tithcholdcr, 
twenty days after Michaelmas and Ladv- 
Day, a moiety of the tithes tints regulated. 
Vies tries may be held to aid thcchuich- 
watdens in their duty, and in Citse of any 
dispute, the petty or quarter sessions 
should have full authority to determine. 
The land and property-tax to be paid by 
the owners ; all other taxes by occujuers 
of the tithes. The churchwardens are 
to have no compensation, because, being 
landholders, the advantage arising to them 
and their fellow parishioners, must he re- 
garded as eutiitdy remunerating their 
trouble. 

III. In the next pamphlet, Mrs. Cappe 
enters on various reflection!!, connected 
with personal decorum and morality. She 
enforces the desirableness and utility of la- 
dies visiting the female wards of hospitals 
ahd lunatic asylums. Her observations 
deserve to be carried into effect by those 
whom they concern. 

IV. According to the present institu- 
tion of the Poor Laws, every paiish pro- 
rides for its own poor. Mr. Clarkson 
would introduce a different plan — that 
every parish and place, according to its 
resources, should contribute to a general 
fund, accruing from the equalized estab- 
lishment of poor-rates throughout Mug- 
land and Wales. Relief might thus he 
•given to large manufacturing towns, where 
the rates are occasionally high. The ma- 
nufactured articles might thus he lowered 
in price, and their expot ration and prefer- 
ence in foreign markets would he faci- 
litated. The increased demand for these 
articles would replace the additional sums 
which might he paid by particular places, 
and bread and the price of labour would 
experience a i eduction. 

V. A Letter to a Friend in Devonshire 
on the Present Situation of the country, 
by Mr. Holdswortli, M. P. sets the sub- 
ject in a strong point of view. The re- 
medy that the author recommends is only 
general — that eveiy man who lives mi the 
taxes of the country should stimulate in- 
dustry by every way in his power. He 
disputes the accuracy of an opinion, 
which he states to have gained ground, 
that a scarcity of corn wiii take place at 
no distaut period, and effect an advan- 
tageous change in the present distressed 
State of agriculture. High prices maybe 
profitable to individuals ; but. the system 
/Will be disordered. Agriculture, like all 
other trades, can only be promoted within 
tbe natural boundaries of its capital ; and 
ascertain and regular market can alone 
restore public credit. 


VI. The next tract Is ou the Et$w 
Marble, and contains the Report of th« 
Committee of the House of Commons, la 
regard to their value. It appears that his 
ijordship was authorised, by a firman 
from the I'orte, to appropriate these mar- 
bles ; an l this license, after a consider- 
able period of marked suspicion and cold- 
ness, was gi anted to him, in consequent# 
of the impre «*ion resulting from the suc- 
cess of the il itish arms in Egypt, 

VII. Mr. ’Taylor's explanation, con- 
tinued from List No. of the literal im- 
port of the fi Hies connected with the 
lUeuxinean an ft Haechie Mysteries, will 
be perused with more advantage in thd 
original, than in the imperfect statement 
which accords with the plan of a news- 
paper. 

VI II. * An address to her royal high- 
ness the Princess Charlotte, on her mar** 
riage,* is addressed to the relief of the 
country from its present distress, which 
the author ascribes to the sudden chattg# 
in its circulating medium. To account 
for this, he takes a general view of tli* 
history of the funding system. Tim 
remedy contemplated by the author, i* 
founded on the laws of Scotland, front 
which, after explaining the method o£ 
proceeding, he proposes to adopt th» 
Fiat’s method of striking the price of 
grain for the bust year’s crop hi that 
country. 

The country now pays eleven millions 
a year to the commissioners of the sink- 
ing fund, and thirty-four millions a year 
to the public creditor. 

The author thinks it expedient to sus- 
pend the pa' inent to the sinking fund, 
and establish one when the country can 
luar it, «:» the principle of gradually 
apphing it V* the gradual abolition of tit# 
debt. L**t a Fiat’s price he struck (root 
the u'iit 1 71*13 down to the time of the last 
loan ; also a Mar’s price, as in February 
last, for the last year, and in every sub- 
sequent February, for the year preceding. 
Tnc public creditor is then to receive hit 
interest upon the rule of three — accord* 
ing to the Fiar’s price of coni now ami 
for ever; but, according to the pledge he 
received from government, is still to he 
exempted from every sort of tax, and the 
whole taxation of the country i»to fall 
directly upon laud and houses. 

L\. The speech of Mr. Serjeant Onslow, 
on moving for a bill to regulate and re- 
strum th“ rate of interest, is next in 
order. 'Hie orator recommends the total 
repeal of the present laws, and maintain# 
that all prohibitory laws tend hut to in- 
flame the evil they seek to obviate. Hi# 
opinion is seconded by various example#. 
The debtor is thus made to pay, not only 
for the use of the money, but for the 
lender’s risk of inclining tbe penalties of 
usury. Interest was always a subject of 
honor and indignation to th« scrupulous 
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morality of the fathers of the dkirch ; 
nor was it tolerated in England until the 
reign of Henry VIII. Ti»e law w\w vari- 
ously graduated, until the time </ Queen 
Anne, when it was fixed at five per cent, 
in Knglaud. In Ireland and the colonies, 
a higher late is yet allowed. 

X. The Reverend G. Glover condemns 
the character and tendency of the pro- 
perty tux , in terms which fai .Ki fully con- 
vey the sentiment of the cour try. 

XI. A Letter, by Richaif., late Lord 
Bishop of Landatf, to his gr/tce the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, is 1 he last pam- 
phlet in the number. TLe extreme in- 
equality of therevenues of the established 
clergy, and the destitutior t of a large por- 
tion of its more industrious members, 
have long been viewed with concern by 
those who duly estimate the political 
moment and the moral benefit of religion. 
The noble and reverend author proposed 
that part of the estates, and the prefer- 
ments of the richer bisliopricks, should 
be annexed, as they become vacant, to 
the. poorer. This important condition is 
well calculated to counteract the preju- 
dices that might otherwise speciously in- 
terfere with the benevolent and equitable 
object of the author. A bill miirht be 
submitted to parliament for transferring, 
in like manner, one third, or some other 
defined part, of the income of every 
deanery, prebend, or cauonry, of West 
minster, Windsor, &c. to the same pur- 
poses, mutatis mutandis , as the fii st-fi uits 

tenths were assigned by the act of 
5th Queen Anne. Should it be objected, 
that, on this plan, too large a proportion 
of the lands of the kingdom would he 
held in mortmain, this may be remedied, 
either by allowing the clergy to accept of 
certain payments from the funds in the 
place of rents from lauds held in mort • 
main; or the incumbents of small livings 
might be permitted to receive from the 
several churches, whose deaneries, Ac. are 
purposed to be diminished, certain annual 
stipends. The bishops, in their political 
attributes, are too apt to allow the pro- 
spect of preferment to render them sub- 
servient to a minister; and, in this 
respect, the author anticipated an advan- 
tageous change of practice, if not of 
principle. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Sermons on the Parables. By the Rev. 
W. M. Trinder. 8vo. 12s. hoards. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Recent 
Shells, arranged according to the Linnean 
method, with particular attention to the 
synonymy ; to which is subjoined a co- 
pious Index of the Synonyms used by 
previous Conehological Authors. By L. 
W. Dillwyn, F. R. S. F. L. S. Honorary 
Member of the Geological Society of Lon- 
don, the Liuuean Society of Philadelphia, 
Ac. 


The Present Peerage of the United 
Kingdom, with the Arms of ihe Peers 
and Baronets. 7s. fid. in boards, or 9s. 
half bound. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the late Dr. Lettsom, with a Selection 
from his Correspondence with the princi- 
pal Literati of tins and foreign Countries. 
By T. ,T. Pettigrew, F. L. S. The work 
will be comprised in three volumes. The 
first two will consist of a Memoir of Dr. 
Lettsom, and a Selection of general Cor- 
respondence with Linnaeus, LnrdtLans- 
down, Sir M. Martin, Bart. Rev. Drs. 
Madison, Lathrop, &c. Drs. Ash, Bisset, 
Cuming, Currie, Darwin, Falconer, Fo- 
thergill, Benj. Franklin, Percival, Rush, 
Waterhouse, Zimmerniann, &c. &c. and 
a Memoir of the late Dr. Neild, written 
by himself. — The third volume (which 
may be had separate) will be composed 
of Original Medical Papers, Cases and 
Correspondence with Baron Haller, Drs. 
Cullen, Struve, &c. &c. — The price of the 
first two volumes, to subscribers, ]!. Is. 
the third volume 12s. The names of sub- 
scribers will be printed. 

A History of the Jesuits ; to which is 
prefixed, a Reply to Mr. Dallas’s Defence 
of that Order. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Inquisition Unmasked; being a 
Historical and Philosophical Account of 
that tremendous Tribunal ; founded on 
authentic Documents, and exhibiting the 
necessity of its suppression, as a means 
of reform and regeneration. Written and 
published at a time when the National 
Congress of Spain was about to deliberate 
on this important measure. By D. An- 
tonio Puigbiaucb. Translated from the 
author’s enlarged copy, by W. Walton, 
Esq. lu 2 vols. 8vo. illustrated by twelve 
historical engravings. 

Christian Essays. By the Rev. S. C. 
Wilks. In 2 vols. royal 12mo. 

Lodge’s Portraits, with Biographical 
and Historical Memoirs, Part IX of this 
work is ready for delivery. 

A View of the History of Scotland, 
from the earliest records to the rebellion 
iu the year 1745. In a series of letters. 
3 vol. 8vo. 

Mamleville; a Domestic Story of the 
Seventeenth Century. By the Author of 
Caleb Williams. 3 vol. 12mo. 

Travels from Vienna through Lower 
Hungary. By Richard Bright, M.D. 4to, 
with Engravings. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Africa. By the late John 
Leyden, M. D. Enlarged and continued, 
together with a View of the present State 
of that Continent, by Hugh Murray, Esq. 
F.R.S.E. 2 voi. 8vo. with Maps. 

Harold the Dauntless, a Poem, in Four 
Cantos. By the Author of the Bridal of 
Triermain ; to which Work it forms a 
Second Volume. Foolscap 8vo.— Also ia 
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tWo Volnmcs, the Bridal of Triermain, 
Harold the Dauntless, and Miscellaneous 
Poems. 

The Hound Table. A Collection of 
Essays on Literature, Men, and Manners. 
2 vol. foolscap 8vo. 

An Inquiry into the Principle of Popu- 
lation, including an Exposition of the 
Causes and the Advantages of a Tendency 
to Exuberance of Numbers in Society. A 
Defence of the Poor Laws, and a Critical 
and Jlistorical View of the Doctrines and 
Projects of the most celebrated Legislators 
tmd Writers, relative to Population, the 
Poor, and Charitable Establishments. By 
James Graham, Esq. 8vo. 

, The Cook’s Oracle : h’OO Receipts in 
Cookery, wherein the art of making Soups 
and Sauces is entirely unravelled, and 
made so easy to the humblest capacity, 
that all who can read may soon learn to 
dress a dinner as well as the most ex- 
perienced professed Cook — The whole 
the result of actual experiments made for 
the purpose of composing a culinary code 
for the rational epicure, and to augment 
the alimentary enjoyments of private 
families, combining economy with ele- 
gance, saving expeuce to housekeepers, 
and trouble to son ants. “ l have taken,” 
says the author, “ as much pains in de- 
scribing in the fullest manner, how to 
make, in the easiest, most agreeable, and 
most economical way, those dishes which 
daily contribute to the comforts of the 
middle ranks of society, as I have in di- 
recting the preparation of those piquaute 
and elaborate reli slits, the most ingenious 
and accomplished * Officers of the Mouth* 
Lave invented , for the amusement of Grand 
Gourmands. — These are so composed as 
to be as agreeable ami as useful to the 
stomach, as they are inviting to the ap- 
petite ; nourishing without being inflam- 
matory, and savoury without being sur- 
feiting.” 

A Form of Family Prayers, selected 
and arranged for the Use of a Family 
principally consisting of young Persons. 
* 2s. 

Travels in Upper Italy, Tuscany, and 
tl e Ecclesiastical butte, iu a Series of 
Letters written to a Friend in the Years 
i 807 and 1808. To which are added a 
'few occasional Poems. By Baron D’ 
tJklenski. In two vol. 11. Is. hoards. 

England may he extricated from her 
Difficulties, consistently with the strictest 
Principles of Policy, Honour, and Justice. 
By a Country Gentleman. 8vo. 2s. fid. 

Letters on the Constrained Celibatv of 
the Clergy of the Church of Home. 8vo. 
10s. boards. 

Remedies proposed as certain, speedy, 
and effectual, for the Relief of our pirsent 
'Embarrassments. By an Independent Gen- 
tleman. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Spanish Tales : translated from Lc 

Asiatic Journ . — No. XII. 


Sage, and selected from other Authors, 
Wherein are contained a Description of 
Madrid, Grenada, Saragoza, Seville, Mi- 
lan, Parma, Palermo, &c. &c. by Mrs. 
Frederick Layton. 3 vol. 12mu. 11. Is. Ms. 

Plain Discourses, delivered to a Country 
Congregation. Vol. HI. by the Rev. 
William Butcher, M.A. 12mo. 3s. fid, 
boards. — The three volumes may be had. 
Price 15s. 

Juvenile Anecdotes ; or, Authenticand 
Interesting Facts of Children and Youth : 
designed for the moral and religious In- 
struction of the Rising Generation. Com- 
piled and arranged, with useful Observa- 
tions, by John Bruce. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

A Scriptural Exposition of the Church 
Catechism. By a Clergyman. Is. or 
10s. 6d. a dozen, sewed. 

Travels beyond the Cataracts of Egypt. 
By Thomas Leigh, Esq, M.P. With a 
map, 4to. 

Tales of My Landlord, collected and re- 
ported by Jcdidiah Cleishbotham, School- 
master and Parish Clerk of Gandercleugh. 
In 4 vol. 12mc*. 

A Complete Course of Instruction in 
the Elements of Fortification; originally 
intcuded for the use of the Royal Engi- 
neer Department. By Lieut. Col. C. W. 
Pasley, R.E. F.R.E. Author of an Essay 
on the Military Policy of Great Britain. 
In 2 vol. 8vo. .illustrated by Five Copper- 
plates, and Five Hundred Engravings on 
Wood. 

A System of Mechanical Philosophy, 
by tlie late John Robison, LL.D. Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University, 
and Secretary to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. With Notes and Illustra- 
tions, comprising the most recent Dis- 
coveries in the Physical Sciences, by 
David Brewster, LL.D, F.R.S.B. In 4 
vol. 8vo. with numerous Plates. 

An Accouut of the singular Habits amt 
Circumstances of the People pf tbe tonga 
Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. William Mariner, of tbe Port-au- 
Prince private ship of war ; the greater 
part of whose crew was massacred by the 
Natives of Lefooga: Mr. Mariner re- 
maining for seveial years after, a con- 
stant A ssociate of the King and the higher 
class of Chiefs. To which is added, a 
Vocabulary of the Language. In 2 vol. 
fevo. with a Portrait. 

A Fifth Volume, iu foolscap 8vo. of 
Lord Byron’s Works; containing the 
Siege of Corinth, Parisian, Fare Thee 
Well, Monody on Sheridan, and several 
other Poems. 

The History of tbe late War in Spain 
and Portugal. By Robert Southey, Esq. 
In 2 vol. 4to. 

A Third, Volume of the Cariosities of 
Literature, Iso a Sixth Edition of 
the Curiosities of Literature, Vol. I. and 
II. 8vo. 

Vol. II. 4 K 
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Observations, Anecdotes, and Charac- 
ters of boolcs and Men. By the Bcv. 
Joseph Spence. Arranged with Notes, a 
Preparatory Dissertation and Illustrations. 
Handsomely printed by Bulmcr, in 8vo. 

The Selected Beauties of British Poetry, 
with Lives of the Poets, and Critical Dis- 
sertations. To which is prefixed, au 
Essay on English Poetry. By Thomas 
Campbell, esq. Author of the Pleasures 
of Hope. In 3 vol. crown 8vo. 

Narrative of a Residence iu Belgium, 
during the Campaign of 1815, and of a 
Visit to the Field of Waterloo. By an 
English Woman, Author of Circumstan- 
tial Details of the Battle of Waterloo, by 
a near Observer. 8vo. 

The Plays and Poems of James Shirley, 
now first collected and chronologically 
arranged, and the Text carefully collated. 
With occasional Notes and a Biographical 
and Critical Essay. By William Gifford, 
Esq. with a portrait. Handsomely print- 
ed by Bultner, in 6 vol. 8vo. uniformly 
with Massinger and Ben Jonson. 

Mrs. Anu Plumptre is preparing for 
publication, a Narrative of her late Resi- 
dence iu Ireland, which will be illustrat- 
ed by plates of remarkable scenery. 

The Continuation of Miss Burney's 
Tales of Fancy is expected in the course 
of a few weeks. 

The Rev. W. N. Darnell is printing a 
volume of Sermons on Practical Subjects. 

The Rev. J. Nightingale has in the 
press, in a quarto volume, English Topo- 
graphy, dr a Description of the several 
Counties of England and Wales, with a 
Map of each County. 

Dramas, by Sir,' James Bland Bulges, 
Bart, arc printing in two octavo volumes, 
and will appear early in December. 

A Series of Letters frdm the celebrated 
Earl of Chesterfield to Mr. Arthur Stan- 
hope, relative to the Education of his sou 
Philip, the late Earl, are preparing for 
'publication. 


— South Sea Islands . £Dec* 

Barron Field, Esq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple, is printing, in two octavo volumes, a 
Practical Treatise on the Commercial 
Law of England. 

Mr. Maclachlan, of Old Aberdeen, will 
soon publish a volume of Medical Effu- 
sions. 

Mr. T. Dibdiu is preparing for the press, 
the Posthumous DramaticWorks of the late 
Mr. Benjamin Thompson, which will be 
published by subscription, for the benefit 
of his widow and six children. 

The Rev. C. Simeon, of King’s College, 
Cambridge, will soon publish in octavo. 
Four Discourses preached before the 
University in November 1815. 

A History of Great and Little Malvern, 
embellished with Engravings, is in prepa- 
ration. 

The Franklin Manuscripts, noticed in 
May last, are in a forward state for pub- 
lication. 

Miss Holcroft will publish in the course 
of next month, Fortitude and Frailty, ’a 
Novel, in four volumes. 

Mr. Geo. Cumberland has prepared for 
the press, a work on the Commencement 
and Progress of the Art of Engraving, as 
far as relates to the advantages Art has 
derived from the productions of the 
Italian School. 

The Rev. G. G. Scraggs, of Buckingham, 
lias in the press, in two duodecimo 
volumes, Questions resolved in Diviuity, 
History, Biography, and Literature. 

Mr. Mndford’s Historical Account of 
the Battle of Waterloo, with numerous 
coloured plates, plans, &c. is expected to 
be completed in December. 

Memoirs and Remains of the late Rev. 
Charles Buck, collected and arranged 
from his papers, interspersed with Obser- 
vations illustrative of his Character, to 
which is added a brief Review of his va- 
rious Publications, by John Styles, D.D. 
will appear in January. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 

'Extract of a Loiter from the Mission- 
aries in Eimeo , to the London Society, 
From January to the end of June, the 
mission appeared to prosper greatly : our 
congregations were large, and the atten- 
dance on the means of instruction con- 
•tant and encouraging. The school in- 
creased rapidly, and prospered; and those 
who renounced heathenism, and became 
the professed worshippers of the true 
God, were increasing daily iu different 
gtarts of this island, and also at Taheite, 


The priest of Papetoai (the district where 
we reside) renounced heathenism, joined 
us, and publicly committed bis god to 
the flames. Others followed his exam- 
ple, both here and at Taheite; morait 
were destroyed, and the altars over- 
thrown, and the wood of them used to 
dress common food, of which different 
classes and sexes partook at one common 
meal, in direct violation of ancient pro- 
hibitions and customs. 

In the month of May, the Queen, and 
her sister, called Pomare Vahine, went 
over to Taheite. The latter, having 
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lately come up from the leeward islands, 
had never seen Taheite, but intended 
now, in company with a number of her 
people, to make the tour of the islaud. 
In tliejmeau time, the King, who had re- 
sided for some time in our neighbour- 
hood, thought, while this party was ab- 
sent, of going himself on a slow journey 
around Eimeo, stopping awhile at dif- 
ferent places, to see if he could persuade 
the chief's and principal people to cast 
away^heir idols, &c. When he had pro- 
ceeded in this manner as far as a small 
district called Maatca, he sent us the in- 
closed letter, to inform us of the state of 
religious affairs in that part of the island. 
During the month of June, we received 
also several letters from the party at 
Taheite, giving us an encouraging ac- 
count of the state of things there. This 
party had not proceeded on their journey 
as they intended, but were still in the 
district of Pare, where they had landed, 
and where the king’s daughter, Aimalo, 
resided, with her nurse. We were in- 
formed that considerable parts of the dis- 
trict of Pare, and of the neighbouring 
one, Matazai (our old residence), had 
cast away their gods, aud embraced the 
true religion. When the queen went 
over, the king had sent a book for his 
daughter. This was looked upon as a pub- 
lic testimony that she was to be brought 
up in the new religion. This, together 
with the rapid increase of the “ Bure 
Atua,” or “ Praying People,” for so are 
our people called, excited in the idola- 
trous chiefs a violent Spirit of persecu- 
tion ; they thought these things ought not 
to be endured any longer, but crushed al- 
together in time. The idolatrous chiefs 
of Pare, and the chief of Hapaiauo, got 
some of the chiefs of Matuvai to joiu 
them in a conspiracy against the “ Bure 
Atua,” and it was proposed to cut them 
off entirely, root aud branch. But th lik- 
ing themselves unequal to the task, those 
of the new religion beingalrcady formida- 
ble, both in number and respectability, 
they acquainted the chiefs of Atahura 
and Papara, with their views and inten- 
tions, aud invited them to join them. 
These, though their ancieut rivals and 
enemies, cam" most readily into the mea- 
sure, aud prepared to unite with them 
without delay ; aud on the night of July 
the 7th, these combined forces were to 
fall without mercy on those who had 
renounced heathenism, and exterminate 
them ; but some of the parties being ra- 
ther dilatory, aud secret intelligence hav- 
ing been conveyed to the parly whose 
ruin was determined upon, aud they hap- 
pening to be that evening, most of them, 
together by the sea side, they quickly got 
oti board their canoes, and set sail for 
Eimeo, where they arrived, and were 
safely landed the following morning. The 


disappointed chiefs then quarrelled among 
themselves ; aud the Atahuruaus, fkc. 
fell upon the Porionu party, that is, upon 
the party who began the affair, aud invited 
them. They fought; the Porionu were 
defeated, and a number of nun killed, 
among whom was one of their principal 
chiefs, and a promoter of the war. The 
Atahuruaus, and those of Papara, being 
joined by Taiarabu, burnt, plundered, 
and cleared away before them the whole 
of the N. E. part of Taheite, from the 
borders of Atahyra to the isthmus. The 
question about religion seems now quite 
forgotten ; and the different parties fought 
to revenge old qnurrels that happened 
many years ago. Some time after, the 
Taiarabu people quarrelled with those of 
Papara ami Atahuru : fought with them, 
but were defeated and driven to the moun- 
tains. 

When or how these things may end, the 
Lot d only knows; but we cease not to 
pray, and do hope that these commotions 
will, in the end, be the means of further- 
ing the good of the mission. A great 
number of refugees arc come over from 
Taheite, and still continue to arrive. The 
King has repeatedly sent messages of 
peace to the chiefs of the conquering par- 
ty, and they have repeatedly auswered, 
that there is peace between them and 
him ; though they have not yet settled 
old affairs among themselves. But 
though the king and our people have no 
desire to meddle with the commotions at 
Taheite, except to promote peace, and 
do not intend to act but as neutrals, or 
in self-defence should it prove necessary, 
yet the affairs of Taheite have thrown 
things in this island into great confusion 
for some weeks past, and we have not 
been without our fears and alarms. The 
Lord, however, hath been pleased hither- 
to to eontroul and over-rule these affairs 
in a wonderful manner. They have taken 
a turn entirely undesigned and unexpect- 
ed by the first projectors of the war ; aud 
our people, whose destruction was aimed 
at, have hitherto escaped : this is a mat- 
ter for praise aud for thankfulness, 

Translation of a Letter from King Po - 
mare, referred to in the above , 

Maatea , 3d July, 1815,— My dear 
friends,— May you be saved byJesus Christ, 
the Saviour by whom we ca.' be saved l 
r \ his is an account of our journey : the 
Uatiras (or chiefs) are inclined to hear 
aud obey the word of God; the word of 
God is now growing in Moore (Eimeo). 
Jehovah himself, lie it is that causes the 
growth of bis own word ; for that reason 
it prospers ; it grows exceedingly! 

Many there are now who lay hold on 
the word of God ; there are thirty-four 
or thirty-six in Atiinaha of this descrip- . 
lion, There are others of the comraou 

4f K 2 
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people that are left ; they pay no atten- 
tion to these things ; hut the Ratiras, they 
all regard the word of God. As for Maa- 
tea, they all here — the Ratiras and com- 
mon people — all of them have embraced 
the word of God ; ninety-six new ones 
are of this description. 

Not many of Haumi have as yet re- 
garded the word of God ; but Hamuna 
has. Hamuna is a man of knowledge ; 
lie has been hitherto a priest of the evil 
spirit (i. e. an idol priest) ; he has entirely 
cast away the customs of the evil spirit. 
I am highly pleased with those things, 
and particularly that the Ratiras attend so 
well to the word of God. This was my 
business in this journey ; it was to make 
known to them the word of God ; and 
behold ! they have listened uuto it ; they 
have regarded it. Had it been otherwise, 
I should have been much grieved. 

We shall not go from this place yet 
awhile ; we were to go this day to Hau- 
mi, but the Ratiras detained us, saying, 
Stay a little, that you may know that we 
have in truth hearkened to the word of 
God. To this l said, Agreed ; we shall 
not go till another Sabbath-day is over ; 
then yve shall proceed. They answered, 
That is well. The idols of these Ratiras 
are committed to the fire ; they are entire- 
ly destroyed. 

To-morrow is our meeting for prayer ; 
the commencement of the new month. 
Should these Ratiras ask me to write 
down their names, how ought I to act ? 
Shall I write them ? Write your mind to 
me without delay, and give mo instruc- 
tion how to do. 

May you be blessed of God ! 

POM ARE, King. 

Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Mr. 

Afarsden* Senior Chaplain of the Co- 

long of New South Wales. 

Paramatta , Oct. 2, 1815. — There is 
war at Otaheite ; hut l think this will 
eventually turn out well. Pomarelias no 
baud in the war, nor his people : he is 
on the islaud (Kimeo) with the mission- 
aries and many of his people, who have 
reuounced idolatry, and turned to the liv- 
ing God. The missionaries appear to be 
very contented, and still anxious to pro- 
mote the conversion of the heathen. They 
are all tried men, and have proved them- 
selves, by their patience, perseverance, 
and labours, worth) of the confidence re- 
posed in them by the Society. I shall be 
nappy when the missionaries arrive to 
join them, os it will gi\e them courage, 
and animate them in their work. 


The following contains further accounts 
Of ibe troubles of the Christians in China. 
(See page 510.) Have the Jesuits been 


guilty of any conduct which justly offends 
the government of Pekin ? 

Rome , Oct. 1. — The allocution of the 
Pope, at the late election of Cardinals, 
contains some curious facts respecting the 
state of the Christian Religion in China. 
It seems that the Jesuit Missionaries to 
that empire have recently undergone 
grievous persecutions. Gabriel Ilufiesse, 
a French Missionary, and Bishop of Ta- 
braca, and Vicar Apostolic of the province 
ofSee-Tchuen, for 39 years, has been put 
to death. Having been banished by the 
Chinese Government, impelled by religi- 
ous fervour, he returned, but was soon 
discovered, and put. in irons. The Man- 
darins then suddenly affected much kind- 
ness, ordering his chains to be broken, 
and overwhelmed him wit fi caresses. Bur 
they had honey in their mouths and 
poison in their hearts. They boldly de- 
sired him to abjure his religion : on his 
side he spoke of the futility of the Chi- 
nese rites, and extolled the Christian dog- 
mas. The perfidious Mandarins had con- 
cealed two persons behind the partition, 
who wrote down the Bishop’s words. An 
accusation was consequently drawn up* 
and the Bishop was taken before the Vice- 
roy, who, being a sworn enemy to all 
Christians, condemned him immediately 
to die. In ail instant this respectable old 
man was stripped of his robes, and led 
forth to the place of execution, where an 
immense crowd was assembled. Thirty- 
three Christians, whom no torments 
could divert from the true faith, were led 
out at the same time, surrounded by exe* 
cutioners and instruments of torture. All 
of them were told that they must abjure 
the Christian Religion, or undergo the 
punishment of the cord. 

With heroic fortitude all refused to re- 
nounce their Saviour, and beseeched the 
Bishop no give them absolution and his 
last benediction. The Bishop granted their 
request, and after urging thonf to follow 
his example with firmness, laid his head 
on the block, and the executioner at one 
blow then severed it from his body. 

The ChiibHaus, who had been only 
brought out to frighten them, were re- 
condurfed to prison, and afterwards ba- 
nished. The head of the Bishop of Ta- 
braca was affixed to a gibbet, with the 
inscription — “ Apostle of the Christian 
Religion, and Bishop of Europe.” — The 
same words were put on the box, vVhicli 
was adorned with a figure of the Bishop, 
and contained his head, ami which was 
paraded for some days in all the places 
where the Christians lived who had been 
converted by him. — His blood was pre- 
served by the Christians, and distributed 
among the inhabitants of various towns 
and villages. The body, after dying three 
days on the scaffold, watched by Chris- 
tians, was interred with pious devotion. 
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Another Missionary, Augustine Foliar, 
aged 73, was beaten so unmercifully, that 
be died in a few days. — The Judge who 
condemned him admonished him to con- 
sider his great age, and the punishment 
which would follow upon his refusing to 
renounce Christianity : and when lie was 


undergoing the punishment, the Judge 
said, “Now your God has deserted you.” 
— “ Oh, no,” said Augustine, “He has 
given me strength to endure all this and 
much more 1” The Judge, mad with rage, 
then ordered him to he struck in the face, 
which killed him. 


ABSTRACTS OF THE INDIAN UKHBARS. 


Rur?j ixt Singh has effected liis pur- 
pose in visiting Bhawulpoor. After the 
usual lontine of promises, offers, eva- 
sions, delays, and some appearance of 
intended resistance, the Nawah of 
Bhawulpoor paid the seventy-one thou- 
sand rupees, and gave numerous presents 
to Itunjcet Singh, who immediately sent 
forward tents and attendants in the di- 
rection of Maaltan. 

During the negociation, an attempt 
was made to pay the money in small 
parcels, which Runjcct Singh refused to 
accept, and returned a hoondee for 
twenty thousand rupees, saying, if the 
tribute be not quickly paid, you must con- 
sider me seated in the town of Bhawul- 
poor.” A horse, sent with other pre- 
sents, was rejected, because the Nawab 
had a better in his stable, which he had 
fonnerly received from the Wnzeer Futteh 
Kkan. 

Runject Singh's preparations for vi- 
siting Mooltan were commenced on the 
3d of March, at which time he sent for- 
ward an agent to announce his approach, 
apd determination to exact the tribute 
wiihout, delay. To the Nawah of 
Bhawulpoor, he sent an elephant and 
khilluts, in testimony of being perfectly 
satisfied with his conduct. 

There are partial and slight engagements 
beween the troops of Holkar andScendhya, 
which produce some remonstrances from 
the former, but do not seem likely to 
tend to any avowed rupture. A dispo- 
sition is evinced to discharge the amount 
due to the cavalry, and an assignment 
on the Peigumiah of Kootharee has been 
given ; aud yet this may prove fictitious, 
and further delay may ensue. Holkar 
and the Baees arc in constant alarm, and 
greatly fear some act of vengeance is me- 
ditated by the leaders of the cavalry. 

During the Holco, the Rajah, descended 
from the fort, and went into the camp 
of his infautiy, to be present at an enter- 
tainment. Hearing that a body of ca- 
valry was in motion, he abruptly quitted 
the gav circle, aud returned to the fort. 

The Jypoor Rqjali has written to Man 
Singh, the Rajah of Joudpoor, praying his 
assistance, against ilie troop* of Ameer 
Khan. We hear of constant preparations 
to expel the intruders, but still nothing 
fs effected. 


In Fyzabad, Captain Robertson and 
Ensign Thopias are employed superin- 
tending the examination of the treasury 
of the late Begum. This duty is a work 
of much time and labour: — the different 
apartments contain coin aud bullion to 
a large amount. About nine bags of 
rupees have been counted. In one place 
were found thirty-one thousand gold mo- 
hins. — Calcutta , April, 1816. 

The Delhi Ukhbars inform us, that his 
Majesty the Emperor is making prepara- 
tions for the construction of a magnifi- 
cent marble monument, to be consecrated 
to the virtues of Nnwab Koodseen Begum, 
the late lamented Queen-Mother. We 
learn by the Hindoostart papers, that 
Jolin-Baptist was eagerly pressing the 
siege of Raegegur ; and that the only 
hope of the besieged rested on the in- 
creasing scarcity of provisions which be- 
gan to be felt in bis camp. Holkar now 
daily changes his head quarters, but ap- 
parently more for mere pleasure than 
with any settled political view. Thu 
young prince is extremely fond of manly 
sports, and frequently takes the place 
of the keeper on the neck of the wild- 
est of his elephants ; not without danger 
of his person, as he has more than 
once been thrown from his seat upon the 
ground. The armies of U nicer Klian and 
Rajah Lai Singh are said to have tormed 
a junction at Kuudiil, with the inten- 
tion of undertaking a joint expedition 
against the Jypoor country. Meanwhile 
tlie light troops and Pindarec hordes had 
laid waste the town and district of Mu- 
nohurpoor. 

The affairs between Runject Singh and 
the Nabob of Mooltan are rapidly draw- 
ing to a conclusinn. In the beginning of 
May the Sikh head-quarters were esta- 
blished at Rangpoor, on the banks of the 
river formed by the conflux of the Ctiilum, 
Rare, and Cbunab. But, in the mean 
time, the advanced divisions had pushed 
forward to the very walls of the city, 
carrying fire and sword wherever they 
went. Futteh Khan, one of tlie Sdkh 
commanders, has taken the fiort of Uh- 
mud poor. Notwithstanding this unin- 
terrupted course of hostilities, the Labor* 
papers say, that the aeguciatknw have 
been brought to an amicable cimckwion, 
and that its* tarn •tipotatadto he |*M by 
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the Nabob is a lack and ten thousand 
rupees; of which part had been made 
good by a bill for forty thousand rupees. 
Yet, in the face of that agreement, Rnn- 
jeet, with all the arbitrary and perfidious 
policy of an eastern warrior, has issued 


strict orders to his troops to devastate 
the whole country, as he intends to return 
next season for the purpose of besieging 
the capital, the inhabitants of which 
would thus be incapacitated for a pro- 
tracted defence. — Calcutta , May, 1816* 


India military intelligence. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 

Bombay Castle, 2\st June, 1816. — By 
the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council ; — Captain A. Campbell, of the 
Battalion of Artillery, is allowed a fur- 
lough to England on his private concerns, 
for a period of three years from his em- 
barkation. 

Assistant Surgeon John Stephenson, is 
allowed a furlough to England on his pri- 
vate concerns, a period of twelve months 
from the date of his embarkation. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil is pleased to make the following stuff 
appointments with the field force, which 
is collecting at Barnoda : — Colonel East, 
commanding the Field Force; Captain 
Stannus, Deputy Adjutant General ; Capt. 
Dalton, Deputy Quarter Master General ; 
Captain W. H. Sealey, Deputy Commis- 
sary of Stores ; Lieut. Wilson, Field Com- 
missary • Assistant Surgeon Cipland, 
Medical Storekeeper ; Lieut. Dunster- 
ville, Field Paymaster ; Captain Strover, 
Deputy Commissary of Stores, is to be 
considered in charge of the Department 
of Commissary of Stores at the Presiden- 
cy, during the absence ol Major Leighton. 

The following appointmeut is ordered 
to take place : 

Commissary of Stores Department , 
Guzerat.— Lieut. Conductor Pope to be 
Conductor to complete the establishment. 
•—Date of appointment 7th June, .1816. 

The Right Hod. the Governor in Coun- 
cil is pleased to direct that a Medical 
Officer be in future attached to the es- 
tablishment of Poorbutider, and to ap- 
point Assistant Surgeon William Aiken 
to that situation. 

Mr. Aiken being not attached to a 
forae, is to march to the northward, and 
not to proceed to his station until ordered 
to do so by the Commauder in Chief. 

Assistant Surgeon Thomas Robinson 
is appointed to succeed Assistant Surgeon 
Dicken, at Mocka. 

Bombay Castle , June 22 d, 1816.— 
Major J. F. Dixon, of the 8th regt. N. I. 
is allowed a furlough, ou sick certificate, 
for a period of three years from the date 
of his embarkation. 

Lieut. W. A. Browne, of the 6tl» N. 1. 
attached to the corps of N. Cavalry, is 
allowed a furlough to England; on his 


private concerns, for a period of three 
years from the date of his embarkation. 

Brevet Major and Captain G. H. Butler, 
of the 2d N. I. is admitted on the invalid 
establishment from this date; and the 
following promotions are ordered in con- 
sequence in that corps. 

2d Regiment of Native Infantry . — 
Capt. Lieut. N. Betts to be Captain of a 
Company ; Lieut. G. P. Seward to be Cap- 
tain Lieutenant; and Ensign J. Perrin to 
be Lieutenant, in succession to Butter, 
invalided. Date of rank, 23d June, 1816. 

Bombay Castle , 24 th June , 1816. — 
Lieut. S. J. Wambey, of the 4th _N. I. is 
allowed a furlough to England, on sick 
certificate, for a period of three years 
from the date of his embarkation. 

By order of the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council. 

J. Farirb, 

Sec. to Govt. 

CAMPAIGN IN NIPAL. 

Calcutta , May 7th, 1816.— Our letters 
from Sir David Ochterlony’s camp ex- 
tend to the 25 th ultimo. No further 
rencontre had then taken place between 
either wing of the division under the gal- 
lant general’s personal command and the 
enemy, from tl\e period of their encamp- 
ment near Hetoundra ; the troops having 
l>een, during the intermediate days, occu- 
pied in rendering the Cheeriaghatee Pass 
practicable for the ascent of the guns and 
cattle. Meanwhile the enemy, astonished 
and alarmed at their rapid progress, were 
endeavouring to renew the negotiations 
so treacherously broken off by them in 
the beginning of the year, and were now 
eager to sign the treaty, which, but a 
few weeks before, they bad rejected under 
circumstances of , inexcusable ill-dealing. 
Two Vakeels had arrived in camp, and 
an express had gone, calling the Rajgoo- 
roo from Sagowiee, whither he had re- 
paired for the purpose of treating with 
Colonel Bradshaw. As the accouut al- 
ready published of the means by which 
the Cheeriaghatee Pass was forced was 
neither full nor accurate, we shall* 
without fear of being deemed tedious, 
recapitulate its principal points, adding 
others subsequently brought to our know- 
ledge. — The 3d brigade, led by Sir David' 
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Oditerloney, moved from Beech iako about 
half after eight of the evening of the 14th 
ultimo. — The first part of its route was 
so excessively difficult, that although the 
moon shone brightly, the troops could at 
times see not above a yard before them. 
At day *break, it passed over some rugued 
hills, and continuing its course along the 
dry bed of a rivulet, came to a narrow 
pass, leading over a very steep declivity. 
This was overcome after several hours of 
excessive labour, and the troops having 
encamped about four in the afternoon, 
halted until the pass was levelled for the 
guns and elephants. — Us next march was 
to Hettowra. The road was tolerably 
good. They here found a stone house, 
round which a stockade was immediately 
erected. Muckwanpore was computed to 
be about eight miles distant from Camp. 
The ground evacuated by the 3d brigade 
at Beecliiako was immediately occupied 
by the 4th brigade, which advanced at 
day-break of the 15th ultimo, and having 
proceeded about five miles in a N. N. E. 
direction, over heavy stones, and by a 
continued ascent, v* as forced to halt, in 
consequence of the cattle being knocked 
up. Here it remained under arms during 
the whole of that day and the ensuing 
night. About 10 A.JM. of the Hit h,* a 
reconnoitring party, consisting of the 
three light companies of the 2d battalion 
of the 4th, 8th, and 15th regiments of 
Native Infantry, were detached in ad- 
vance, and in half an hour, were followed 
by the remainder of the brigade aud the 
artillery. After advancing about two 
miles, the head of the columns reached 
the first stockade, and having obtained 
possession of it.pushed forward to another, 
lying in the bed of a rivulet, and about 
forty feet in depth and ninety yards in 
extent. It was on each side bounded by 
steep bills. The enemy thinking that 
the whole column was bearing upon them, 
at first fled in confusion towards the third 
stockade. Soon however perceiving their 
error, and anxious to recover the second 
stockade, which commanded the only 
watering-place in the neighbourhood, 
they returned to the charge. They were 
met at the top of the narrow pass belli ud 
the stockade by the light companies, who 
succeeded in repulsing them, after a 
skirmish. 

Meanwhile, the success^ the right and 
left brigades has been equally marked 
aud decisive. Where our narrative broke 
off, it left the right brigade under Colonel 
Kelly, encamped at Khodra, just beyond 
the forest. It had been at first intended 
that it should enter the hills by the 
Bhagmuttee; but in consequence of ac- 
curate intelligence, procured by Captain 
Hay, of the Gaumpara Light Infantry, 
this design was abandoned, and the Lok- 
hnndee river, lying considerably to the east, 


was preferred, as being more practicable 
for artillery. The troops entered it on the 
14th ; and continued to move along its 
bed during several days. But little water 
was found in it ; and in many places it 
was perfectly dry. It is about thirty feet 
in breadth ; and in some places greatly 
expands. Its bottom is gravelly, and 
mixed with large stones and fragments of 
rock. Its sides are formed by steep hills, 
covered with trees ; these are frequently 
varied with precipices and rude cliffs two 
or three hundred feet high. The hank 
on one side is throughout nearly perpen- 
dicular. The eueiny failed to avail them- 
selves of these excellent advantages for 
annoying an invading force, aud the 
troops advanced without opposition. On 
the 17th, a small advanced party of the 
Chumparun Hill Company reached and 
ascended the pass. A small detachment 
of Goorkahs occupied a stockade on its 
summit, which they hastily forsook ou 
the appearance of our troops. Perceiving 
however the scantiness of their numbers, 
they returned, aud made a feeble effort to 
drive them buck. They were repulsed, 
and we remained masters of the pass. 
In this affair our loss was one man, and 
the enemy’s three. The advanced party 
was immediately reinforced by the whole 
of the Champarun battalion ; which was. 
joined on the following morning by his 
majesty’s 24th regiment. During the 
whole of tlie 18th and 19th, the pioneers 
were employed in making a road for the 
guns. Ou the morning of the 20th, five 
companies of the 21st. Native Infantry 
moved off with the light train, including 
the twelve pounders, and got over the 
pass early in the afternoon. The 1st 
battalion of the 18th Native Infantry fol- 
lowed next day with the eighteen- pound- 
ers and mortars. On the 22d, the division 
remained encamped in the Phoolwaree 
river, which runs along the bottom of the 
declivity leading from the pass. From 
the tops of the surrounding hills nothing 
but stupendous mountains and heavy fo- 
rests were visible to the eye. The exact 
situation of Hurceburpoor was unknown 
to all our correspondents. It was how- 
ever believed to stand on the summit of a 
bill, lying about twenty miles north-west 
of the camp. The Lukhundree pass is 
described as being about two hundred 
yards in extent, steep and narrow ; but 
not very rugged. A stockade had been 
formed at its summit, in which Lieuten- 
ant Pearson and two companies of the 
18th N. 1. would be left. The division 
expected to march for Hurcehurpoor on 
the 23d. 

OKAMUNDELu 

Calcutta , April 2oth, 1816,— The fok 
lowing letter gives a full and interesting 
detail .of the successful operations against 
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|i horde of pirates, on the bank* of the 
Indus, subsequent to the campaign hr 
Dutch 

Campy Mb hasir Fa tew, IS tk March > 
18H5.-— 41 .We proceeded rapidly down a 
northern coast of Kattywar, via Noana- 
gur and Rambalja, nearly all the way in 
tight of the Gulf of Ketch, which cheered 
fee with a charming »ea-breejse every day : 
on the 26th we entered the Okamundel 
by the isthmus of Muddy > Our march, 
safer, was pleasant and uninterrupted. 
The country abounded in game, and our 
sportsmen shot numbers of them. Nu- 
merous clear running rivulets everywhere 
waters its face, yet it is poorly cultivated 
and thinly inhabited, owing, I believe, 
to the detracted state of its government 
fbr many years; but, under a settled and 
vigorous system, this large province 
might be made a valuable gem to orna- 
ment any crown. The object of our visit 
to Okamundel was to extirpate a clan of 
pirates, who, for a long time, have injured 
and prevented the trade of the neighbour- 
ing seas. They opposed our entrance, 
and killed some of the followers, poison- 
ed the tanks ami wells ; and indicated a 
. determinated spirit of resistance. About 
flight miles inland, we were detained 
three days, reducing a little fortified post, 
Cabelia Dhingee, situated itr a most im- 
penetrable jungle of prickly pear. Every 
rood or approach to it being blocked or 
■broken up, we could not get nearer than 
three miles, either to reconnoitre or sur- 
prise it. However, by fire and sword, 
we got to it, and our brave fallows took 
It by storm, when it was given up to 
plunder, the pirates and inhabitants 
having escaped into the woods. The 
place was only strong by nature, but 
shows, that in such a post, a handful of 
determined men may retard ami baffle an 
army fora long time. They had only 
their guns and jlnjals, with which they 
kilted four or five of our pioneers and 
foltowors, One of our grenadiers was 
abut through the hand in the storm, 
little was got by plunder, as their valua- 
ble property hud been removed to Dwurka. 
Having left a garrison here, we sat down 
before Dwatka; but when our batteries 
were ready to open, the ptace surrendered 
HI discretion, without a *.hot being fifed. 
Here is a most magnificent Hindoo pago- 
da, to which pilgrimages are made from 
all parts of India, and the riches of it arc 
vary gtaat, yielding an annual revenue of 
aotfie tecs of rupees. This place te de- 
HghtfuUy situated on a charming creek 
■ear the sea, in which the devotees per- 
form their ablutions. Along the bank 
are temples innumerable, and in the 
water the fishes add gulls arc so tame as 
tfe apart aroatal the people bathing. The 
Smt t it by no mesas strong, but we placed 
fttfMtteoftia it, and mother place ealM 


Bar walla ; and proceeded agaiust Bate, 
an island in sight of the northern head- 
land of Okamundel. But the overwhelm- 
ing nature of our force induced the Chief 
to send in his submission, ' and his capi- 
tal is now in our possession. 

Having destroyed some small places 
that evinced a hostile spirit, without dif- 
ficulty, and left the 5th Regiment N. I. 
in Okamundel, we are returning. This 
place is a march from the Isthmus. We 
arrived here yesterday, and Colonel Barck- 
lay’s detachment joined us from Ktiteh, 
where they settled every thing without 
loss or difficulty. Captain Whittell and 
four hundred Sepoys were left to garri- 
son Anjar and Toonia, and Captain Mac 
Murdock is fixed nn resident at the court 
of tile Ran of Hutch. Our Government 
seems to have gained a very great advan- 
tage by establishing a firm footing in that 
strong country. You will obtain a correct 
idea of Kattywar from Captain Hardy's 
- foithful map, in the Hindoo Infanticide ; 
hut neither he nor Kennel knew any 
about Hutch. It is, durihg the S. W. 
monsoon, an island bounded on one side 
by Hie Indus, on its two other by the 
Gulf Run and 8inde Run. During the 
$. W. winds, the tides of the Indus rise 
to a piodigious height, and force the 
waters of that river to overflow a valley 
which separates Hutch from Sinde, and 
is called the Ran ; and at the same time 
the waters of the gulf art* foreed up the 
Hutch Run, making a triangular island of 
the Rao’s dominions. 

The people of Kattywar, Okamundel, 
and Kutch, are evidently of one race. 
They are, in general, large, fiue bold men ; 
and had we not entered their country with 
an overwhelming force, 1 think we should 
have experienced much serious opposi- 
tion. ft is, perhaps, from the acrum illa- 
tion of sand and salt in the Runs, that 
the climate of Hutch is so fluctuating. 
When the wind blows across them, 1 ob- 
served the thermometer, even in January, 
as high as 90°, and a few days aftmvards 
made it bitter cold, and the thermometer 
at $6°. By looking at the map, you will 
see how near We hate been to the route of 
Alexander the Great. How easy for our 
Government to establish a line of fron- 
tier fortresses from Loodiana to the In- 
dus ! They would secure our Indian em- 
pire from i uvas if m from the North, and 
Check the Mahfuttas in their rear. 

1 have left Okamundel, notwithstand- 
ing its fine healthy breeres, without regret. 
It rs a poor barren place— a rock, but va- 
luable as a key to Kattywar ; and as a 
strong place, easily defeuded with a small 
force. We have received orders to re- 
turn to Noanagur, the Jwifs capital, 
whose Arabs are in a state of rebellion, 
and he requires our being near, to dismiss 
them. From thence we ate to march to 
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Jataugur, a strong high city and fort ; 
on the southern coast of Katty war, where 
some political arrangements require our 
presence. Colonel Johnson, of the En- 
gineers, late Deputy QuarterMaster Gene- 
ral, has gone to Bombay, to assume the 
office of Quarter Master General, and in 
him we have lost a man of most consum- 
mate ability. 

The first day we attacked Phengce with 
■even hundred men, two howitzers, and 
three field pieces, under Colonel Fitso- 
aiinonf. A terrible fire was kept up for 
*ix hours, and the pirates came out to 
attack us, but all ended in smoke. The 
jungle was too green to burn, and too 
impenetrable to be forced. 

“ F. O. Jiy Col. Mast, 29 tji Feb . — 
The Commanding Officer congratulates 
the detachment on the favourable termi- 
nation of the operations against Dhengee, 
•the speedy reduction of which is entirely 
to be attributed to the perseverance and 
good conduct of the troops employed on 
the occasion. He begs Major Kenny, and 
the whole of the officers and men employ- 
ed this morning, will accept his thanks 
for their steadiness, and feels himself 
particularly called upon to express bis 
approbation of the gallantry of Capt, T. 
G. Stewart, and Lieut. Kennedy and the 
small detachment, who by their per- 
severing exertions, cut their way through 
the jungle.” 

COURT-MARTIALS. 

General Orders by his Excellency the 

Right Honourable the Commander in 

Chief. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta , 7th May , 
1816.— At a General Court Martial held 
•at Dinapore, on the 10th day of April, 
and continued by adjournment uutil 
Thursday the 18tli day of April, 181 €, 
Captain George Rodney Bell, of his Ma- 
jesty’s 87th regiment, was arraigned upon 
the under-meutioned charge, viz. — 

Charge. — Captain George Rodney Bell, 
his Majesty’s 87th regiment, placed in 
arrest by Lieutenant-Colonel Miller, com- 
manding, for unoffleer and ungentlemau- 
like conduct, in scuffling and exchanging 
Mows with Lieutenant and Adjutant 
James Hutchinson, of said regiment, ou 
the banks of the Ganges, on the evening 
pf the 16th of November, 1815, in pre- 
sence of several non-commissioned officers 
gnd privates of the regiment. 

Upon which charge, the Court came to 

the following decision : — 

“ The Court having duly weighed and 
considered the evidence in support of the 
prosecution, and what the Prisoner, tap- 
tain George Rodney Bell, has u>'H? d >“ 
his defence, aie of opinion that he is not 
guilty of ‘ Unofficer and ungentleman- 
like conduct, in scuffling and exchanging 
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blows with Lieutenant and Adjutant 
James Hutchinson, on the banks of the 
Ganges, on the evening of the 16th of 
November, in the presence of several 
non-commissioned officers and privates of 
the regiment.* But the Court find the 
Prisoner guilty of the unofficer-like con- 
duct, as laid in the charge, in the pre- 
sence of one non-commissioned officer, 
and two privates of the regiment ; which 
being in breach of the Articles of War, 
they do sentence him, the said Captain 
George Rodney Bell, to be suspended 
from rank and pay for six calendar 
months.” 

Which sentence was approved and con- 
firmed by bis Excellency the Right Ho- 
nouiable the Earl of Moira, K. U. Com- 
mander in Chief in the East Indies. 

At a General Court Martial held at 
Dinapore, on the LOtliday of April, 1816, 
and continued by adjournment until 
Tuesday tlie 2dd day of April, 1816, 
Lieutenant and Adjutant James Hutchin- 
son, of his Majesty’s 87th regiment, 
was arraigned upon the under- mentioned 
charge, viz. — 

Charge. — “ Lieutenant and Adjutant; 
James Hutchinson, his Majesty’s 87th 
regiment, placed in arrest by Lieutenant-* 
Colonel Miller, commanding, for unofficer 
and ungentleman-like conduct, in scuffling 
andexchaugingblows with Captain George 
Rodney Bell, of the said regiment, on 
the banks of the Ganges, on the evening 
of the 16th of November, 1815, in pre- 
sence of several non-commissioned officers 
aud privates of the regiment.” 

Upon which charge the Court came to 
the following decision : — 

The Court having duly weighed and 
considered the evidence in support of the 
prosecution, and what the Prisoner, Lieu- 
tenant and Adjiftaut James Hutchinson, 
has urged in his defence, are of opinion 
that he is not guilty of ‘ Un-officer and 
un-gentleman-like conduct, in scuffling and 
exchanging blows with Captain George 
Rodney Bell, on the evening of the 16th 
of November, 1815, in presence of se- 
veral non- commissioned officers and pri- 
vates of the regiment.* But the Court 
find him guilty of unofficer-like conduct, 
as stated in the charge, in the presence 
of one non-commissioned officer and two 
privates of the regiment ; which being in 
breach of the Articles of War, they do 
sentence him, the said Lieutenant and 
Adjutant James Hutchinson, to be sus- 
pended from rank and pay for four ca** 
ieudar months.” 

Which sentence is approved by bis 
Excellency the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Moira, K. G. Commander iu 
Chief in the East Indies ; but, in com- 
pliance with the recommendation of the 
Court, the suspension is remitted. 

Vw.II. 4 L 
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The Commander in Chief having ap- 
proved of the sentence of Captain G. 
Rodney Bell, and concurring in the dis- 
tinction which the Court have justly 
made between the circumstances of that 
officer's case, and those of Lieutenant 
Hutchinson, is yet reluctant that any otfi- 
,cer of acorps so highly distinguished as the 
87th, should remain interdicted from the 
regiment ; his Lordship therefore remits 
the suspension, and directs that Captain 


G. Rodniy Bell shall return to his duty. 

His Excellency the Commander in Chief 
is pleased to direct, that the foregoing 
Order shall be entered in the General 
Order Booh, and read at the head of 
every regiment in his Majesty's service in 
India. 

By order of the Right Honourable the 
Commander in Chief. 

T. M< MAHON* 
Adjutant-General. 


INDIA STATE AND OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


A Rule, Ordinance , and Regulation , for 
the good Order and Civil Government 
of the Settlement of Fort William , in 
Bengal, made and passed by the Right 
Hon. Francis Earl of Moira, Knight of 
4 he Garter, Governor General in Coun- 
cil of and for the Presidency of Fort 
William, in Bengal , the twenty-third 
day of March, in the year of our Lord 
One Thousand Eight Hundred and Six- 
teen, and registered in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature , in BengaL 

'Whereas several ships, with valuable 
.cargoes on board, have lately been con- 
sumed in the river Hooghly and port of 
.Calcutta, by fire ; and there are just 
.grounds for believing that they have been 
wilfully burnt by some of the Lascars, 
or seamen on board thereof, who had re- 
ceived wages in advance : and whereas it 
is deemed just, reasonable, and expedi- 
ent, to provide against the further com- 
mission of such a crime, involving in it 
the probable destruction of other shipping 
in the port of Calcutta, and endangering 
the city of Calcutta itself and its inhabi- 
tants. 

Be it therefore ordained by the Right 
Hon. Francis Earl of Moira, Knight of the 
most Noble Order of the Garter, Gover- 
nor General in Council of and for the 
Presidency and Settlement of Fort Wil- 
liam, in Bengal, by virtue of the power 
and authority vested in him by a certain 
Act of Parliament, passed in the thir- 
teenth year of the reign of His Majesty 
Ring George the Third, entitled ‘ An Act 
for establishing certain regulations for 
the better management of the affairs of 
theEast India Company, as well in India 
as in Europe ;* and by a certain other 
Act of Parliament, passed in the fortieth 
year of the reign of his said Majesty King 
George the Third, entitled ‘ An Act for 
establishing further regulations for the 
government of flic British territories in 
India, and the better administration of 
justice within the same that from and 
after the due registry and publication of 
Ibis rule, ordinance, and regulation, iu 


the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort 
William, in Bengal, with the consent and 
approbation of the said Supreme Court, 
if the said Court shall, in its discretion, 
thereto approve and consent to the regis- 
try and publication of the same ; if any 
ship, vessel, or craft, be employed for the 
conveyance of goods and merchandize, or 
passengers by water, whether in the ex- 
ternal or internal navigation, iu which 
any seaman, mariner, or other person of 
whatever description, concerned in the 
care or navigation of, or employed pn 
board of such ship, vessel, or craft, shall 
have been hired by the month, or for any 
longer time, and shall at the time of any 
burning or destruction as after mentioned* 
have received any advance of wages, or 
impress for services contracted to be per- 
formed in such ship, vessel, or craft, and 
in any other ship or ships, vessel or ves- 
sels, or craft, destined on a voyage or 
course, of equal or less extent, and on 
board of which the captain or owner of 
the said first ship, vessel, or craft, shall 
desire him to serve out the time for which 
he shall have received wages in advance 
or impress. In case the said first ship, 
vessel, or craft, shall be prevented from 
proceeding by fire, or any other injury 
occasioned by any other means than the 
act of God, or the dangers of the naviga- 
tion from proceeding to her destined port 
or place, or upon her intended voyage or 
course from the port of Calcutta, or con- 
tinuing the same, all and every such sea- 
mau, mariner, or other person, (other than 
the captain or mate of such ship, ves- 
sel, or craft), who shall have received any 
wages as aforesaid in advance, or any im- 
press for the said purpose, shall serve the 
term for which he shall so have received 
the advance of wages or impress, and 
which shall remain unexpired, on board 
of any other ship, vessel, or craft, des- 
tined to any foreign boasting voyage, or 
internal navigation of equal or less ex- 
tent, to or than the voyage or course of 
the ship, vessel, or craft, so burnt or 
otherwise as aforesaid prevented proceed 
ing on her voyage was to have goo 
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upon, and which lie shall be ordered to 
go on board of by the captain, or owner 
or owners of the ship, vessel, or craft, 
and for which he shall have so received 
advanoe of wages or impress as aforesaid $ 
and and if any snch seaman, mariner, or 
other person, shall refuse to go on board 
such other ship, vessel, or craft, and to 
eerve on board thereof as a seaman or 
mariner, or to such other situation as he 
has engaged to serve in on board of the 
first ship, vessel, or craft ; or having gone 
on boagd thereof, he shall desert from, 
or be wilfully absent from the same, with- 
out leave, it shall and may be lawful for 
any two justices of the peace acting in and 
for the town of Calcutta and the said 
settlement of Fort William, upon coin- 
plaintHbeing made to them thereof, to take 
cognizance of such complaint, to issue 
their warrant for bringing the party or 
parties complained of before them, to 
hear the said parties, to examine wit- 
nesses ; and having taken in writing the 
substance of the complaint, defence, and 
evidence, to acquit or convict the person 
or persons so accused ; and in cases of 
conviction, to adjudge the parties so con- 
victed to imprisonment in the House of 
Correction of the town of Calcutta and 
settlement of Fort William, there to be 
kept to hard labour fora time not exceed- 
ing two months beyond the period for 
which he had so received wages or im- 
press, at the time of such his desertion, 
wilful absence, or refusal to serve as afore- 
said ; or to the common gaol of the said 
town of Calcutta and settlement of Fort 
William, for such time not exceeding two 
months beyond the period of time for 
which he had so received wages or im- 
press, at the time of such his desertion, 
wilful absence, or refusal to serve as 
aforesaid ; and by warrant under their 
hands aud seals to commit the said of- 
fender or offenders, according to his or 
their respective sentences. 

And whereas domestic servants of every 
description have an easy and speedy mode 
of redress for any assault violence 
committed against their masters and mis- 
tresses, under an ordinance registered 
in the aforesaid Supreme Court, on the 
eleventh day of November, in the year of 
our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred 
and Fourteen, and for the recovery of 
their wages in the Court of Commission- 
ers for the recovery of small debts ; but 
their masters and mistresses have no tri- 


bunal at present to appeal to against them 
for auy wilful miscarriage, ill behaviour, 
insolence, or neglect of duty. And 
whereas many complaints arise of such 
miscarriage, ill behaviour, insolence, and 
neglect of duty, and of the vvaut of lawful 
means to redress the same ; and it 
thought by us just and reasonable, and 
that it will tend to preserve the good or- 
der and civil government of the towu of 
Calcutta aud the said settlement of Fori 
William, if a suitable remedy be provided 
against the said grievances. 

Be it therefore fui ther ordained, by til*, 
authority aforesaid, and from and after 
he due registry and publication of the said 
rule, ordinance, aud regulation as afore- 
said, it shall and may be lawful for any 
two justices of the peace, acting in and' 
for the town of Calcutta and settlement 
of Fort William, upon complaint being 
made to them against any menial servant, 
in or about the house or out-house, or in 
or about the stables or coach-houses of 
any persou in Calcutta and the settlement 
of Fort William aforesaid, of and concern- 
ing any miscarriage, ill behaviour, inso- 
lence, or neglect of duty, in such service, 
or towards his, her, or their lespective 
masters or mistresses, to take cognizance 
of such complaint, to issue their war- 
rants for bringing the party or panics 
before them, to* hear the said parties, to 
examine witnesses, aud having taken in - 
writing the substance of the complaint, 
defence, and evidence, to acquit or con*- 
vict the persou so accused ; and in case 
of conviction, to adjudge the parry so 
convicted to imprisonment in the House 
of Correction of the town of Calcutta and 
settlement of Fort William aforesaid, there 
to be kept to hard labour for a time not 
exceeding two months j or to imprison- 
ment in the common gaol of the said 
town of Calcutta and the settlement of 
Fort William, for such time not exceed- 
ing two months, and by warrant under 
their hands and seals to commit the said 
offender or offenders according to their 
respective sentences. 

Moira. 

A. B. Kdmonstonk. 

Arc no. .Seton, 

G. Dowdeswkll. 

Read and published this 23d March, 
1816. 

A. Mactier, Heading Clerk . 

C. M. Rick Errs, Chief See. to Govt , 


ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCUTTA. 

Calcutta, Jane 25, 1816 .~On Wed- 
nesday morning a meeting was held by 
several gentlemen of the presidency, tor 


the purpose of taking into consideration 
the institution of a Horticultural Society. 
An establishment of this description ha 
long been desirable in Bengal, where ml- 
4 h % 
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turfc affords every requisite for that per- 
fection which art alone can finally obtain. 
There can be little doubt that the indigen- 
ous fruits and vegetables might be most 
essentially improved by scientific cultiva- 
tion, and tfcff rich soil and invariable sum- 
awr Uf these regions must be favourable 
to exotic introductions, under judicious 
management and sedulous attention. It 
has always, however, been a matter of 
regret, that amongst all our gardens we 
are absolutely without a gardener ; and 
till the Malli becomes a creature of a new 
species, we may say of the fields and 
plantations— 

4t Man is the otily growth that dwindles here.” 

To introduce improved methods, and 
rear gardeners as well as plants, are the 
chief objects, we understand, of the 
present society; the members of which 
will, by their subscription, secure a sup- 
ply of the best vegetables and fruits, In- 
dian and European, for their tables, and 
of any curious plants or flowers which 
they may he desirous of introducing into 
gardens of-their own. The first measure 
of the society is the purchase of an exten- 
sive piece of ground in the vicinity of 
Calcutta, which is to he appropriated to 
the purpose of a nursery and kitchen-gar- 
den ; and the next step is to maintain an 
efficient establishment under an able super- 
intcudaut. 

At a general meeting of the principal 
Hindoo inhabitants of the town and vi- 
cinity of Calcutta, held this day at the 
house of the Hon. the Chief Justice, for the 
purpose of taking into further considera- 
tion the institution of a college for the 
national education of Hindoo children. 

It was resolved, 1st. That an institu- 
tion for this purpose be established, and 
that it be called the Hindoo College of 
Calcutta. 

2d, That the Governor-General, and 
the members of the Supreme Council for 
the time being, be requested to accept the 
office of patrons of this institution. 

3d. That the Hon. the Chief Justice be 
requested to accept the office of president, 
and that J, H. Harrington, Esq. be re- 
quested to accept tine office of vice-presi- 
dent of the said institutioli. 

4th. That a committee be appointed. 
(For this purpose several persons were 
nominated.) 

. 6th. That the languages to be taught in 
the college, the age, terms of admission, 
and all other details be left to the con- 
sideration of the gentlemen who have been 
requested to form tlm committee, and 
who are further requested to prepare a 
plan for the same, to be laid before a 
general meeting. 

6tb. That Joseph Barretto, Esq. be 
requested to accept the office of treasurer, 
ana to collect the subscriptions. 


7th. That a meeting of the gcntleitfen 
who have been requested to form the 
committee be held at the house of the 
Hon. the Chief Justice, ou Monday the 
27th day of May. 

The following are the resolutions of 
the several Insurance Companies of 
Calcutta upon the conduct of Captain 
Falconer, who, by his intrepidity aud 
presence of mind, saved the Gauges 
from destruction by fire, attempted by 
some la scars, who formed part "of his 
crew. The Captain, it appears, was 
roused in the dead hour of night by the 
Chief Mate, who discovered a strong smell 
of fire, and, on proceeding (in his shirt) 
down the hatches, found a quantity of 
combustibles just ready to burst into a 
flame on a barrel of pitch. After prompt- 
ly applying a bucket or two of water, lie 
grasped the whole in his arms, and 
brought it upon deck, just in time to 
save the ship from destruction. 

No. I. — COPY. 

To Capt. P. Falconer , of the (ranges, 

“ Calcutta , May 13, 1816. 

“ Sir, — We have the pleasure to send 
you a copy of a Resolution passed at a 
General Meeting of the Merchants and 
Underwriters in this city, held on the 
16th of February, when your meritorious 
conduct, in subduing an attempt made to 
burn the ship Ganges, on the coast of Cey- 
lon, attracted particular notice and ad- 
miration. 

“ The testimony of public applause, 
which lias been voted you on this occasion, 
will be presented by your agents, Messrs. 
Boehm and Tayler, to whom instructions 
have been transmitted to carry the inten- 
tion of the resolution iuto effect. 

“ We annex a list of the Insurance So- 
cieties which have united in offering you 
this lasting mark of approbation, and re- 
main, Sir, your most obedient servants, 
(Signed) “ Stewart and Robertson, 
Secretaries to the Select Committee. 

No. II. 

“ Calcutta , Feb. 16, 1816. 

“ At a Meeting of the several Commit- 
tees of the Insurance Offices of this 
Port, to consider of some effectual 
means for preventing the destruc- 
tion of ships by fire ; and the reduc- 
tion of the impress of their crews ; 

“ John Palmer, Esq. in the Chair. 

“ It was resolved— That, in considera- 
tion of the manly, bold, and judicious ef- 
forts of Captain Falconer, iri saving the 
Ganges, on the coast of Ceylon, a service 
of plate, value 1,000 guineas, be present- 
ed to him in London ; and that measures 
for carrying this resolution into effect be 
immediately adopted. 

“ Stewart and Robertson, 

** Secretaries to the Select Committee. 1 ' 
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No. Ill, 

“ London , Ocf. 23, 1816. 
M Sirs, — I have to acknowledge the 
honour of your letter of the 15th of May 
last, communicating to me the very hand- 
some resolution of the meeting, under 
date the 16th of February preceding, of 
the several Committees of the Insurance 
Offices at Calcutta; and likewise that 
they had been pleased by vote, in con- 
sideration ot my services in saving the 
ship Ganges, when an attempt was made 
to burn that, vessel on the coast of Ceylon, 
that a service of plate, value 1,000 
guineas, should he presented to me on 
behalf of the Insurance Societies, by my 
agents, Messrs. Edmund Boehm and John 
Taylcr, in London. 

“ For this most liberal appreciation and 
testimony of my conduct, 1 have to ex- 
press my grateful thanks, and desire to 
assure the respective Insurance Coni panics, 
and the members individually, that 1 shall, 
throughout my life, feel deeply impressed 
with gratitude for their munificent re- 
ward. 

“ I further have to render my thanks 
to you. Gentlemen, for your obliging 
communication, and have the honour to 
subscribe myself, Gentlemen, your faith- 
ful humble servant, 

(Signed) “ Peter Falconer, 

“ Commanding the ship Gauges.” 
c * To Messrs. Stewart and Robert- 
son, Secretaries of the Select 
Committee of the several Insu- 
rance Companies at Calcutta.” 

In the account of the destruction of 
the Duchess of Wellington, and enume- 
ration of the sufferers, the name of Mr. 
Heron, second officer, was inadvertently 
substituted for that of Mr. VoJstudt, the 
third officer, the person really lost. Mr. 
Heron effected his escape in a remarkable 
manner. After the alarm of fire was 
given, and the flames had burst through 
the hatches, he attempted to gain the 
poop, with a view of leaving the vessel in 
that quarter; but the smoke and heat 
were so intense that he failed in his 
object, and was forced to rush forward 
to the forecastle. Having reached it, he 
slipped down aud hung by the bows 
until the grand explosion took place, and 
the ship parted. When tliis occurred he 
was left to the mercy of the waves, and 
the horror of his situation may be ima- 
gined when it is told, that previously 1o 
the arrival of the boat which eventually 
saved him, he was twice laid hold of, 
and nearly pulled down by other misera- 
ble individuals struggling for life. 

Letters from the eastern frontier com- 
municate the pleasing intelligence of the 
Goorkahs having fulfilled the conditions 
cf their late treaty with the British go- 


vernment, by the evacuation of the fort 
of Nagree. 

The delivery of this important place 
has beeu delayed for more than a month, 
under a pretext of the non-arrival of or- 
ders from Khatmandoo; and some ap- 
prehensions of insincerity on the part of 
our wily neighbour had began to rise. 
At length, Genti Katri, soobah of the 
fort, moved by the pressing instances of 
the English officers on command in that 
neighbourhood, took measures for with- 
drawing.* Two of the companies, (each 
one hundred men) forming the garrison, 
moved off early in the present month ; 
and on the morniug of the 13th, were 
followed by the commandant and the re- 
mainder of his detachment. They march- 
ed out with drums beating and colours 
flying. The fort was immediately occu- 
pied by a detachment of the Kungpoor 
battalion, under Lieutenant Weston. The 
fort stands on an eminence overtopping 
a valley. It is surrounded by stockades, 
which being commanded by a neighbour- 
ing hill, are of no great strength. Like 
all the mountainous districts explored by 
the British army during the late war, the 
country arouud Nagrce is naturally very 
strong. The Nagurkotee Pass might be 
defended by a handful of men against a 
host of invaders. It is fortunate that the 
Nipalcse garrison was no longer pro- 
tracted, for the rains had already set in, 
and sickness found its way to the English 
camp, which must soon have suffered 
severely from exposure in tents to the 
inclemency of the unfavourable season. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

June 1 1th, 1816. 

Mr. A. J. Lind, an avsimnt to the Secretary 
to the Hoard of Revenue. 

Mr It. Hunter, Collector of Government Customs 
at Cox’* Bazar, In flit* distrut ol Chittagong. 
Mr A. Smelt. Collector of Government Cus- 
toms and Town duties at Dacca. 

BIRTH. 

On Friday the 17 th May, the lady of Herbert 
Abingdon, Esq. of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the «7th March, at the house of C. R. Mar. 
tin, Esq. Judge and Magistrate of Burdwan, 
Capt. Mark Webber, commanding the Provin- 
cial batt. of the place to Emily, the youngest, 
daughter of the Rev. Henry Dlcnkinsop, of 
Fulmer. Bulks. 

At Chandernagore, 15th June, Peter Deverhme, 
Esq. of the firm of Messrs Dcveriune, Freret, 
to Miss Amelia Coulon. daughter of the late 
Peter Coulon, Esq. ot Madras. 

DEATHS. 

At Lydahad, March 30. the lady of Manatrasan 
Vardan, Esq. fourth daughter of Phandoose, 
Esq. a respectable Armenian Merchant, at Cal- 
cutta. 

On board the City of London, on his passage to 
England, Lieut. Edward Mitchell, ot H is Ma- 
jesty’s 59th Kegt. 

MADRAS. 

April 23 d . — The session of oyer, ter- 
miner, and gaol delivery commenced on 
Thursday the 18tli iustant, before the 
lum. Sir Thomas Strange, Chief Jus* 
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tice, and Mr, Justice Newbowlt. After 
the grand jury had taken their oath > 
the lord chief justice addressed them iu 
substance as follows 

He began by presenting a favourable 
view of the state of the presidency, with 
regard to lesser offences, as affecting pro- 
perty merely. Judging, he said, from 
what judicially appeared, he should 
doubt the justness of the complaint, 
sometimes heard circulating of late, as 
if stealing increased among us : it did 
not appear so by the calendar before him, 
which contained, as committed at the 
presidency, but one charge of the sort. 
He went on to the following effect : — The 
police regnlations giving no authority to 
the justices to punish larcenies, as many 
as are detected must still be brought for 
trial in this court ; and, if we meet with 
but few here, the inference is fair, 
that they have diminished in number ; 
since it is not to be believed, but that, 
if they continued to abound, detection 
would, in many instances, take place, 
and our calendars, as formerly, be loaded 
with them. One would rather cor elude, 
therefore, he said, that the regulations 
framed within a late period for the good 
government of the town, are to the cre- 
dit of those entrusted with their execu- 
tion, answering their purpose ; and that, 
by laying hold of the idle and disorderly, 
the police, through its vigilance, prevents 
the recurrence of this class of offences, 
more effectually than was experienced by 
the operation of the sentences of this 
couri. 

Crimes of a deeper dye (the chief jus- 
tice continued to observe) still prevail ; 
of which, he said, he was sorry to say 
the present calendar exhibited its due 
proportion. They originate, not so much 
in idleness and disorderly habits, as in 
the more vicious and malignant passions 
of the mind ; against the influence of 
which, the best regulated and most ener- 
getic police can be but of little avail. De- 
linquents of this description must be met 
by the strong arm of the law in its high- 
est resort — an increase of such offences 
being finally to be prevented by the terror 
plone of severe example. 

The first case of the sort to which (said 
the learned judge) I shall call your at- 
tention is that of a duel ; in which a 
murder may he committed, as deserving 
of capital punishment, as by any other 
means of homicide. No doubt y6u have 
heard of the case, though of the circum- 
stances attending it 1 shall presume you 
to be ignorant Of this 1 am persuaded, 
that, as a grand purv, prosecuting your 
inquiries into crimes, you will attend 
exclusively to the witnesses ; discarding 
from your minds all impressions imbibed 
from oilier sources before you come to 
he sworn. This is essential to a correct 


administration of justice in every case ; 
apd, if in others particularly, 1 think in 
that of a duel. Duels springing out 
of passion and bad h amours, the feelings 
that give rise to them are apt to influence 
the reports of their cause and progress* 
Thus exaggeration concerning them may 
take place. The contrary, however, is 
more likely to happen, from the dispo- 
sition that exists to treat them lightly. 
Reports upon such a subject, therefore, 
are not to be trusted. In this, as in 
other cases, there, is no safety but in the 
accounts judicially rendered upon oath, 
to those on whom is cast the duty of 
investigation and trial. I am classing 
the case in question among the higher of- 
fences in the calendar, presuming every 
thing against a homicide, of which all 
that We know with certainty for the pre- 
sent is, that it has been committed in a 
duel. The law, in its theory, is not fa- 
vourable to duels ; God forbid that it 
were ! — Should the one iu question ap- 
pear to have been fought under circum- 
stances extenuating its guilt, the prison- 
er will be entitled to the effect of them 
when he comes upon his defence, pre- 
suming, as I do, that you will pat him 
upon liis trial by finding the bill that will 
be presented to you against him. From 
the little to be gathered out of the infor- 
mations, it is observable that the diffe- 
rence which led to it took place the day 
preceding *, of course, there waa time for 
the passions to cool, and for reason to 
resume her sway. You will have it 
proved to you, by palanqueen boys, who 
were employed on the occasion, that an 
officer fell, the morning of the 12th of 
March last, on the beach at Masulipa- 
tam. They will tell you that, being di- 
rected to wait at some short distance, 
they saw four persous standing together ; 
that upon hearing two successive shots 
fired, they missed one of them, who had 
dropped ; and that, having received or- 
ders for the purpose, they almost imme- 
diately after carried the dead body to the 
Fort. The magistrates, who took the ex- 
aminations at Masulipataxn, will be able 
to prove to you who the deceased was, 
and that the prisoner acknowledged he 
had shot him. This, gentlemen, will be 
sufficient foundation for a bill. 

The better to prevent duels, both the 
seconds in them are, I believe, by modern 
authorities, held to be equally responsible 
with the principal. There never was a 
doubt, but that the second of the sur* 
vivor is indictable with him. There will 
be before you some evidence who the se- 
conds were in the present case. It will 
be for you to judgeof its effects ; whether 
it be sufficient to justify your including 
them, or either of them, in the same 
bill with the principal. 

The next case, gentlemen, according 
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to my view of the calendar, is distinctly 
one of murder. It comes from H. M. 34th 
regiment, which lias been so remarkable, 
ever, since its arrival in India, for atroci- 
ties of this nature. I -was doing duty at 
Miittore when the one in question was 
committed. You will find that the de- 
ceased was a helpless woman, living with 
one of the men ; and that the prisoner, a 
private belonging to this corps, shot her 
dead in the barracks in the face and body, 
and in a manner apparently the most 
wicke<J and desperate. For such a deed, 
you will at once think it right that he 
should be tried ; leaving to him, on his 
trial, to urge wliat he can in his defence. 
— [The chief justice then proceeded to 
the cases of other culprits.] 

In the above case, we insert a note 
Which was taken by a gentleman in court, 
of the decision of the judges on the point 
of confessional evidence: — 

It appeared, mi Mr. Galiagan’s cross- 
exam 'nation of the magistrate, that he 
bad disclaimed advising the prisoner to 
make any confession, reminding him that 
he was not upon oath, and therefore not 
hound to auswer questions unless he 
thought proper. He observed that lie 
could not be his adviser ; that it was for 
himself to consider whether the circum- 
stances of the case were not such as to 
luduce him to make a candid disclosure 

once, rather than have a trial hanging 
o/er his head, or run the risk of its tak- 
ing place at some future distant period, 
when he might be deprived of his wit- 
nesses. 

On this Mr. Gahagan objected, that 
the confession the advocate-general pro- 
posed to give in evidence could not be 
considered as strictly voluntary, inas- 
much as, after what the magistrate ad- 
mitted he had said to the prisoner, it was 
impossible not to see that an impression 
favourable to instant confession might 
have been produced on the prisoner’s 
mind. — After hearing the advocate-gene- 
ral in reply. 

The judges were of opinion that any 
confession made by the prisoner after 
fcuch a conversation, could not be con- 
sidered a voluntary one, inasmuch as it 
clearly was not the spontaneous act of the 
prisoner, but one that he was induced to 
make from the effect produced on his 
mind (be it more or less) by what fell 
from the magistrate. — The court said 
that it did not depend upon the magni- 
tude of the hopes held out, whether a 
confession should be received or not, but 
that any hopes, however small, reritlered 
t coufessiou obtained after it inadmissible. 
The language of the criminal law on this 
subject is uniform ; viz. that confessions 
should no! be received in evidence, unless 
where they appear to have been made vo- 


luntarily and without hniaoement. See 
Thompson's case 1 Leach 328. If the ma- 
gistrate had in this case simply said to 
the prisoner, “ It would be better for 
him if he confessed," according to con- 
stant experience the evidence could not 
have been received ; see 1 East 65H. And 
the court said they did not think that 
pointing out the reason.' why it would be 
better for a man to confess, rendered the 
inducement less operative. But it was 
said by the advocate general, that the 
magistrate had equally stated to the pri- 
soner tlie disadvantages as well as the 
advantages of confession, mid had left 
the prisoner ultimately to decide for him- 
self, telling him that as the examination 
was not on oath, lie was not bound to 
confess : the court thought the latter as- 
surance did not at all vary the case, as 
that was what the magistrate was bound 
to state at all events ; and they said even 
if he had enumerated all the pros and 
cons, which applied to its being or not 
being advisable for the prisoner to confess, 
they could not under such circumstances 
have heard what the prisoner said, inas- 
much as it would be impossible for 
them to decide which arguments most 
influenced the prisoner’s mind ; for th# 
evidence of confessions obtained from a: 
prisoner was not (as had been sometimes 
supposed) rejected from a regard to pub*- 
lie faith, but solely on the principle be- 
fore stared, “ That no confessions but 
such as were made without inducement, 
were legal evidence." It. seemed, how- 
ever, to them, from what appeared o» 
their notes, that the arguments held out 
by the magistrate were all on one side, 
arid such as were most likely to promote 
a confession : the magistrate told th# 
prisoner to consider, " whether it wa» 
not better lor him to make a candid dis- 
closure at once, rather than have a trial 
hanging over his head, or run the risk 
of its taking place at some distant pe- 
riod, when he might be deprived of his 
witnesses." It is true he stated ge- 
nerally that he urged both sides of th# 
question to the prisoner; but, when call- 
ed on by the counsel for the prisoner, to 
state exactly what he said, tins was the 
whole account he gave. 

The court, in conclusion, expressed 
their opinion in the strongest terms, that 
the magistrate, in stating what he did to 
the prisoner, had been actuated by th# 
purest motives, and such as were parti- 
cularly kind to him ; and said that they 
rejected the evidence solely on legal 
grounds, and because they conceived 
they could not receive it consistently with 
those rules of evidence, which it was 
the interest of all should be preserved 
inviolate. 

The prisoner was immediately ac- 
quitted.— (See page 414 . ) 
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2.— The H. C. ship Regent, Capt. 
J. Ripley, has anchored in the roads. — 
Passengers — Mrs, Amelia Warbnrton ; 
Mrs. Anne Brown $ Mrs. Louisa Wigan ; 
Sir William Coke, proceeding to Ceylon 
as one of H. M. Judges ; Captain Chnd- 
wick, 22, L.D. ; Lieut. Taunton, do. ; 
Lieut. Eden, do. ; Lieut. Cotton, do; Cor- 
net Davies, do. ; Assist. Surgeon Gibson, 
H. 69 Regiment ; Ensign Lang ton, 
do. ; Ensign Belble, do. ; Ensign Pudner, 
do. ; Ensign Marsh, do. ; Capt. Lieut. 
Warburton, Madras Establishment ; Lieu. 
Thomas Wigan, do. ; Lieut. Brown, 
do. ; Lieut. Richard Cocke, do.; Mr. T. 
Stonehousc, Writer, do. ; Mr. W. H. 
Parry, and a detachment of H. M. 22d 
Light Dragoons. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

May 3 let, 18?#. 
Mr. Robert Sherson, Third and Junior Member 
•f the Board of Trade. 

Mr. P. H. C'azalet, Acting third Judge of the 
Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit for the 
Northern Division. 

Mr. H. Dickenson, Register to the Provincial 
Court of Appeal, and Circuit for the Centre Di- 
vision. 

Mr. J. D. Ncwbolt, Register to the ZiUah Court 
•f Cheltoor. 

. Mr, W. Bell, Head Asshtant to the Collectors 
'Mi the ZiUah of Chingleput. 

Medical Appointments and Removals. 

Surgeon T. Hendrv (late promotion) is posted 
to the 8 th regiment Nat. Inf. and 1 st battalion. 

Surgeon J. Cuddy (late promotion) is posted to 
the 17 th regiment Nat. Inf. and 1 st battalion. 
Surgeons. M. Stephenson (laie promotion) it 
osted to the 24th regiment Nat. Itil. and 8 d 
attalion. 

Surgeon D. Ainshe, M. D. from the 8 th regi- 
ment Nat. Inf. to the 8 th regiment Cavalry, 
Surgeon G. Anderson, M. I). from the 24th 
regiment Nat. inf. to the 4th regiment Nat. Inf. 
and 1 st battalion. 

Assistant Surgeon W. 8 . Andirson, M. D. from 
the 8 th regiment Nat. Inf. to the 8 th regiment 
Cavalry. 

Assistant Surgeon J. Slritch, M D. from the 
Madras European regiment to the 10 th regiment 
Nat. Inf. and 1 st battalion. 

Assistant Surgeon J. Hazlewood (not yet posted) 
to the 2 d Native Veteran battalion. 

BIRTHS. 

At Secundrabad, 16th March, the lady of Lieut. 
Col. Deacon, of a son. 

• 2 d April, the lady of Capt. Samuel Beadle, of 
the Hon Company's ship Surrey, of a daughter. 
May ft. Mrs Wm. Geo. Gardiner, of a son. 

— 10 , the lady of Daniel Neale, Esq. of a son. 

— it, Mrs Wm. Giant, of a son. 

At Masulipatam, April 27th, the lady of J. A, 
Andrew, Esq. surgeon, of a son. 

At St. Ttiomg, on the 5th April, Mrs J. A. John- 
son, of a daughter. 

— * lStli, the lady of Lieut. Col. C. Mandeville, 
of a son. 

On the 26th first, Mrs. Wilshier, of a daughter, 
June 9 . At Kryapettah, the lady of Lieut, Col, 
Far ran, of a daughter. 

Mav #0, At Bangalore the lady of Capt. W. 

Mills, Aid-de.Camp, of a son. 

June 4th, Mrs, J. Parritnour, of a daughter. 

At Arcot, June 20 th, the wife of Se^eant and 
farrier Major Maggor, of the Veterinary Es- 
tablishment, of a son and heiv. 

At Seiutidrabad, June 17 th, the lady of Lieut. 
Charles Augustus Bhlerton, Deputy Pay Mas- 
ter and Deputy Post Master at that station, of 
2 son. 

At Gollapollum, June 14th, at the home of G. 
E» Russell, Esq. collector of Mamlipataui, 
the lady of Cornet R. H. Russel], Quarter Mas- 
ter of the 6th Regt. light Cavalry, of a son. 


At Calingap&tam, on the 17 th Jane, Mrs. Fulls 
Dalby, of a son. 

July 4, the lady of the Hon. Robert Alexander, 
B»q. Member of Council, of a daughter. 

At Eilore, June 24, the lady of Lieut. J. Fasting, 
1st batt. 1 1th regt. Nat. Inf, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

At BHIany, 18th April, by the Rev. Mr.Wheatlier* 
head, Mr. Henry Wise" Hiatt, conductor of ord- 
nance, to Miss Elizabeth Ross, eldest daughter 
of Mr. Conductor George Ross, of Bcllary. 
May 1. at Sr, Mary's Church, Mr. Y. S. Johnson 
to M iss Alexia Campbell. 

May 15, at St. George's Church, bvthe very Rev. 
the Aschdeaeon of Madras, Henry Lloyd Sor- 
nig, A. M. Fellow of St. Mary Msgda|en Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Archdeacon of Calcutta, to 
Henrietta Louisa A urn, third daughter of the 
late Edward Kitidershy, Es»q, late o r the Ma- 
dias civil Establishment, 

At Pondicherry, on the 15th May, Captain 
James Hankin, to Miss Maiy Anne Johnson. 

DEATHS. 

At Cuddalore, suddenly, from the rupture of a 
blood-vessel, Lieut. Col. Henry Hobeits, of H. 
M. 34th regt. aged 44 years. He was a man of 
true honour, generous and charitable even to 
excess } he lived beloved, and has died cones- 
pondingly regretted. 

On the 4th May, the Countess Marie Adelaide 
Dayas, lady of Captain Samuel Beadle, of the 
Hon. Company’s ship Surrey, aged 23 years, 
and 6 mouths. 

On the morning of the 27 th April, Rob. Johnson* 
Esq. surgeon, in H. M. Navy, and dispense* 
of II, M. Naval Hospital at Madras. 

April 31 , Mr. Matthew Terena, aged 64 years, 
after a long illness. 

On the 5th April, Mrs, F. Joze, aged 45 years, 
after a short but severe illness. 

May 7th, Captain Malton, of the 1st batt. lSth 
regt. Native Infantry. 

La'ey at Jaalnah. Captain Moore, of the 13tl» 
Native Infantry. 

At Bellany , on 12th May, Captain W. H. Hurt, 
of H. M. 69 th regt. m the 27 th year of Ins age. 
May 6th, at Gooty, Lieut. A. Grant, of the I4tl» 
Nat. Inf. doing duty with the rifle corps. 

At Malil, on the Malabar coast, April 28, aged 
<»5 veers, Jean Jussen, Esq. 

May 23d, at the house of Lieut. Col. Marshall, 
Mbs Precott, in her 19th year. 

At Pundit heriy, on the 5th June, in the 65th 
>ear of lus age, Ernest Wiliam Fall.wfteUi, Esq, 
of the Hon. Company's Civil Establishment. 
Mr. Fallow field was associated in the govern- 
ment of this Presidency, under the successive 
administrations of Sir Charles Oakley, and of 
tin- Earls of Buckinghamshire and Powis, 

At Cattnanore, on the 25th May, Henry Williutn, 
son of Captain Wilkinson, 13th regt. aged 2 
years and 2 months. 

At the house of S. Heward, Esq. David Scott, 
Esq. surgeon of the Wt batt. of A tillery, in 
lus 37 th year. 

At Clmtledroog, on the 96th ult. Lieut. W. J. 

Newland, 2d batt. 16th regt Nat. Inf. 

At Pondicherry, on the 26th May, the lady of 
the late Chevalier D'Erff. 

On the 1 2th June, on the march from Jugger- 
nauth to Nuisingapatam, in the province ol Cut- 
tack, after a few weeks illness, Captain Pen ford 
King, of the 1st batt. 6th regt. Nat. Inf. 

At Negapatam, on ihc21st June, the lady of E» 
Smally. fisq. 

June 23 th, Mr. William Williams. 

BOMBAY. 

May 11. — A supply of Con grove’ a 
rockets has been received by the Agamem- 
non, and on Monday last a rocket- pi ac- 
tice took place in the Artillery Ground a* 
Byculla, before a number of spectators. 
Various reports have reached us of the 
result, but we understand that our bro- 
ther editor was in the midst of it, and 
conspicuous in the field, and can, from 
experience, speak powerfully of the sur- 
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prtee and gratification and other feelings 
which the exhibition created, we will 
not anticipate what he appears to be so 
fully capable of describing. 

As he seems to have referred to us for 
information on the subject of the rockets, 
we can only say, with all due deference 
to Colonel Congreve and his discoveries 
in the art of gunnery, that we cannot 
approve of a plan which seems so preg- 
nant with danger in its execution, not to 
those only against whom it is directed, 
but against those who arc to have the 
management of it. Out of several rockets 
which were let off, three or four appeared 
to fail completely, and one did, for a few 
moments, create a good deal of terror 
and dismay, not only to the editor of this 
paper, who certainly ran away as hard 
as his legs would carry him, but to nu- 
merous by-standers, equally courageous, 
who thought perhaps, with him, that 
flight was no bad scheme, and that, in 
such a case, “ the nobler part of valour 
was discretion.” In a few words, the 
rocket, instead of quitting the stand, 
when lighted, met with some obstruction 
which kept it fixed to the spot ; and as it 
was evident that the by-standers were in 
considerable danger, as on bursting it 
would scatter the shell which it contained 
amongst the crowd, a general flight took 
place: the rocket burst and fortunately 
did no mischief, though several pieces of 
shell were picked up a few yards from 
the stand. With respect to the rockets 
which clid go off fairly, it appeared that 
the least obstruction or resistance what- 
ever materially altered the direction of 
the rockets, and that there was no cer- 
tain method of throwing them with suf- 
ficient mathematical precision : when 
therefore the danger of using them, and 
the uncertainty of their operation are 
considered, however destructive they may 
be as engines of war, they do not appear 
to us to be a considerable improvement 
in our military system, though possibly 
capable of doing much mischief, and of 
exciting much terror in peculiar circum- 
stances, where other means of warfare may 
not. be readily applicable.- Courier. 

The British community of this presi- 
dency will learn with great pleasure, thht 
the Literary Society has taken a very 
commodious and airy suite of apartments 
for their library and reading-room, which 
lately formed part of the house belonging 
to Messrs. Baxter’s, until the projected 
Town-hall shall be built. It is proposed, 
we understand, that these rooms shall 
be lighted up every evening, except Sun- 
days, which will afford a very great ac- 
commodation to many of the subscribers 
who are prevented from attending during' 
the day. It is not, we believe, generally 
known, that the Society has lately open- 
ed a museum for the reception of such 
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specimens of the natural history and an- 
tiquities of the East as may be presented 
to it. There is no place which affords so 
many advantages as Bombay, for farming 
a most interesting and import ant. museum 
of this kind : the extent of driuntry with 
which she is connected, from Cape Co- 
morin to the Hed Sea, and her intercourse 
by shipping and commerce with every 
part of the East, induces us to hope that 
a collection may be formed, which will 
serve very materially to illustrate the na- 
tural history of India.— Such a collection 
might he very much assisted by tilt* con- 
tributions of such gentlemen who are in 
the habit of making journies through the 
country, ami who, we feel assured, 
would readily afford any specimens they 
may meet with, did they know of the 
institution of such a museum. 

An impressive sermon was preached by 
the Venerable the Archdfcacon, for the 
benefit of the Society for the Education 
of the Poor within the governmental Bom- 
bay, on Sunday the 14th of January last ; 
and no stronger proof need be adduced of 
the gratitude with which this establish- 
ment is received by the inhabitants in 
general, than the numerous candidates 
who have come forward for admission, 
and the many children, of all casts, who 
are sent for instruction as day scholars. 
The benefits to be derived from the 
efforts of such a society arc incalculable ; 
they are not limited to the contracted 
sphere of this island, but embrace, the 
moral improvement and the happiness of 
thousands. There is one point, however, 
on which we feel it necessary to offer a 
few remarks, that is, on the objection# 
which many entertaiu to subscribe, from 
the smallness of the amount which they 
can afford to contribute ; they feel reluc- 
tant to enrol themselves in the list of 
subscribers because their animal mite, 
their five or fifteen rupees appear, on a 
comparison with the scale of donations, 
insignificant; hence, what We cannot 
but consider an erroneous feeling, de- 
prives the society of considerable aid ; 
eight rupees, or even four rupees a year; 
is a liberal contribution, in comparison 
with tiie subscriptions made in England 
for similar purposes. But if individuals 
abstain 1 from gratifying their wishes to 
become subscribers from such considera- 
tions, how easily could their dispositions 
be indulged, by subscriptions to be made 
by departments or corps, as has in fact 
been practised by the 1st battalion of the 
M regiment of Native Infantry. An ex- 
ample, which, if fallowed by the service 
at large, w’ouid enable the society im- 
mediately to extend the benefit of edu- 
cation and support to many orphans who 
are waitiug fat admission. We feel per- 
suaded that these suggestions will be dttlf 
estimated by a liberal commufaitfi ail** 
Vox.. II. * M 
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tliat they will tend to remove scruples 
which we have reason to believe, check, 
in too many instances, the desire to pro- 
mote the interesting objects of the society 
in question. 

June 20. — This being the first day of 
Term, the Court was occupied in the trial 
of an information filed by the Advocate 
General, against Messrs. Forbes and Co. 
for having imported into Bombay twenty 
chests of Turkey opium, contrary to a re- 
gulation passed in the year 1805, by the 
Governor in Council; whereby the im- 
portation of any kind of opium, not the 
produce of Bengal, was prohibited under 
the penalty of forfeiture ol the opium, and 
a sum of money equal to three times 
the value ofthe same. 

The Advocate General opened the ease 
by stating that he had thought it his duty 
to advise the Custom Master to seize the 
opium in question ; it having been landed 
by Messrs. Forbes and Co. at ilie Custom 
House, and specifically included in their 
manifest of goods imported by their ship 
the Charlotte, as Turkey opium imported 
into Bombay. He thought it al*o due to 
the defendants to state, in limine , that 
there appeared nothing on the lace of the 
transaction that could be called clandes- 
tine. That it was an open and bold at- 
tempt to destroy the monopoly of opium 
which was hitherto considered tlic un- 
doubted right of the Company ; and for 
the protection of which the regulation on 
which lie grounded the present case was 
passed by the Governor in Council. — That 
the regulation was passed at a time when 
no person doubted the authority of Go- 
vernment to make such a regulation, and 
that any doubts respecting that authority 
which may have since arisen, were ex- 
pressly removed by the 54th of the King. 
The 53d of the King, cast upon the Ad- 
vocate General, the duty of filing informa- 
tions in court for all breaches of the Re- 
venue laws and regulations, and for the 
recovery pf all forfeitures and penalties 
incurred by flit* same. The facts of the 
case were beyond the possibility of an- 
swer. And, the only question to be de- 
termined was, whether the regulation of 
1805 had the force of law qr not. 

“ I ain aware,” said the Advocate Ge- 
neral, that the defendants rely on the 
53d of the King having thrown the trade 
of India generally open to all his Majesty’s 
subjects, that the ouly reservation in that 
Act is the trade to China in general, aud 
the trade in tea in particular, which is 
still confined to the Company; and that 
as opium is not specially reserved by the 
statute, it is a legitimate article of trade 
to any of his Majesty’s subjects. This 
construction of the statute would cer- 
tainly virtually abrogate the penal regu- 
lation on which 1 sue. But I submit to 
the court that there is another restraining 
word ip the statute, which necessarily 


must be considered as supporting the penal 
regulation. The 53d Geo. IH.c. 155, s.vi. 
contains the restriction to which 1 allude. 
His Majestv’s subjects may, in common 
with the Company, export from England to 
India, any goods, wares, and merchan- 
dize which can be legally exported ; that 
is, winch can be legally exported from 
England to India. Not absolutely saying, 
all goods, &c. which can be legally ex- 
ported from England, but inferentially 
confining the enactment to such goods as 
can he legally imported into India.* This 
1 submit is a legislative recognition of the 
revenue law of India, as well as England. 
The trade is thrown open, tube sure, but 
not without restrictions : ami any viola- 
tion of the revenue laws of India is one of 
those restrictions.— Another defence that 
will be resorted to is, that the regulation 
in question is not a revenue law, nor is it 
either expressly or impliedly included in 
the 54th Geo. UJ. c. 105. To this 1 an- 
swer, that the 54tli of the King was pass- 
ed as well to remove all doubts, as to the 
meaning of the 08th section of the 53d of 
tin* King, c. 155, us to sanction, and con- 
firm all orders, regulations, usages, du- 
ties, taxes, fines, penalties, and forfei- 
tures, that is to say, in short, the whole 
code of revenue laws theretofore imposed 
by the several governments ; and that the 
two statutes must be taken together and 
considered as part of the same law. I 
admit that the words duties aud taxes 
alone are- used in the, title aud preamble 
of the explanatory statute ; and that all 
the subsequent words are carefully tied 
anrl connected to duties and taxes — but 
the whole scope of the statute is to con- 
firm the revenue code as it then stood ; 
and to put it on the same footiug as if 
it had been passed in pursuauce of the 53d 
of the King. — The popular meaning of the 
word tax, l admit, has long been confined 
to a tribute or imposition paid by the 
people ; but when you trace it to its ori- 
ginal source, it means an ordinance or 
regulation ; and the clause of the regula- 
tion now before the court ought not to 
be placed in an insulated manner, anrl 
construed merely as a prohibition, and 
therefore, not within the meaning of the 
statute. It forms a part of a revenue 
law, which law has undoubtedly been 
confirmed, and the prohibitory clause 
may fairly be considered, if not as a re- 
venue regulation— at least as a part of a 
revenue regulatjon. imposing duties and 
taxes by the authority of Government, 
and therefore the prohibitory clause is 
confirmed as a part of the whole. I do 
not mean to dwell ou the very probable 
abuse that will be made of this importa- 
tion, if the Court should think itself 
bound to dismiss this information. Such 
consequential reasouing cannot technically 
be brought before the Court on the pre-, 
sent occasion; and I know my lesygte^ 
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frtends will be eloquent in appealing to 
your rigid construction of a penal statute. 
They will not, however, venture to con- 
tend that it is not a part of the law of 
England, and therefore of the law of this 
Court, to construe all revenue acts fa- 
vourably for the revenue ; and whatever 
force the regulation of 1805 might, or 
might not have had, before the 54th of 
the King, it is now distinctly placed by 
that act of parliament on the same foot- 
ing as any other levenue act of parlia- 
ment,* and is actually incorporated with 
the 53d and 54th of the King, as com- 
pletely as if it had passed under their spe- 
cial authority. It should, therefore, be 
construed as any other act of parliament 
respecting the revenue ; and unless it be 
contended by my learned friends, that 
the legislature had in view the very regu- 
lation on which I now come into Court, 
and meant to repeal the particular clause 
of it that restrains the importation of any 
opium but the produce of Bengal, by the 
general enacting words of the 54th ot the 
King, I submit to your Lordships that the 
clause is virtually and actually confirmed, 
and made law as a part of the regulation. 

Evidence for the prosecution being ad- 
duced, Mr. IVoodhottse , mi behalf of the 
defendants, submitted that the regulation 
in question, if it ever had a legal existence, 
was no louger in force. He was not aware 
of any authority, derived from any charter 
or any statute, under which it was com- 
petent for the Governor in Council to have 
enacted such a regulation as this, which 
not only prohibited the importation of the 
opium, but prohibited it on pain of for- 
feiture, and of payment of treble the value. 
That such a restraint uusanctioned by any 
legislative authority, was against the Jaws 
and statutes of the realm, was unques- 
tionable. That the only principle, on 
which such a regulation could be legally 
made, was to be derived from the mono- 
poly of the trade then possessed by the 
Company, and even under that principle, 
it could be valid only to the ext' nt of re- 
straining the importation, and not as the 
penalties imposed. The regulation, there- 
fore, being a creature of the monopoly, 
must of necessity fall with it; and that the 
53d of the Kiug must be considered as 
having virtually repealed it. It had been 
ingeniously contended that the right of 
trad i m* in all goods, &c. which that sta 
tute had given to all his Majesty’s subjects 
in common with the United Company, 
was modified by the words, u such as may 
be legally exported,*' winch occur in the 
sixth clause. Mr. Woodbouse contended 
that those words only meant such as may 
be legally exported without violating any 
of the laws and statutes of Great Britain, 
without reference to any of the regulations 
imposed under the authority of the Govern- 
ments in India, much less to any regula- 
tion eo materially affecting the freedom o 


trade intended to be conferred by the sta- 
tute of the 53d Geo. III. He then re- 
ferred to certain rules and regulations 
passed by the Court of Directors, respect- 
ing the private trade to be shipped on 
board their own ships, as a satisfactory 
comment, by the Company themselves, on 
the spirit of this act in favour of the con- 
struction contended for by the defendants; 
for in those rules they first mention, ge- 
nerally, that all articles may be legally ex- 
ported, except among other things, opium 
direct to China ; and then state that that 
article may be shipped on hoard of ships 
bound circuitously for China, provided it 
be landed in India — It had been also con- 
tended by the Advocate General, that 
whatever might he the fate of this regula- 
tion under the 53d of Geo. III. taken by 
itself, yet as this regulation was made to 
protect the revenue arising from the Com- 
pany’s sale.- of opium, it must be con- 
sidered as a revenue regulation, and that 
as such it was kept in force by the con- 
joint operation of the 53d and 34th of the 
King — but the Court of Directors them- 
selves have furnished an answer to this 
observation ; for Mr. Warden has shewn 
that they do not consider the profits aris- 
ing from these sales as revenue, properly 
speaking; for with the act of 53d before 
them, which directs the duties to be paid 
to them on goods, &c, to be carried to the 
credit of the territorial revenues, the 
Court, truly regarding these profits as 
commercial profits have directed them to be 
cauied to the accounts of the commercial 
tkraucli. Mr. Woodbouse also submitted 
that the language of this last statute was 
too express and definite to admit of the 
construction contended fin*. That the legis- 
lature had cautiously abstained in that act 
from tne use of t lit* words “ restraint im- 
posing or rc-sti iction*’or any general expres- 
sion which covUI cover such a regulation ; 
and had, in the clearest manner, confined its 
protecting operation to regulations, duties 
of customs, and other taxes : If indeed 
the legislature had by the 53d of the King, 
imoowcied the Uovei urn cuts in India to 
iirjose, in future, restraint or prohibit 
tions on articles of trade in the same way 
as it has tin powered them to impose du- 
ties and taxes under the 98th clause, it 
might have been with some reason con- 
tended that the 54th of Geo. III. c. 105, 
was intended ro protect past prohibitory 
regulations also, though even in that case 
it is more reasonable to suppose that such 
protection would have been given in ex- 
press terms. — From the recital of the 
doubts mentioned in the 54th, it K, how- 
ever fair to contend that the legislature 
by the 54th, intended only to revive 
past regulations of the same kind as 
it had by the 53d empowered the govern- 
ments to pass in future. Unless, there- 
fore, it could successfully be urged that a 
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prohibition meant lire imposition of a duty ity of the importation of the same arti- 
or a tax, or unless it could be supposed cles into India; that lie should uot, how- 
jtlnvt the legislature intended to pass a ever, rest upon that point, as the counsel 
gross delusion on the good people of Eng- for the defendant had not urged it, and 
land by covertly reviving regulations so there might possibly be subsequent clause* 
contrary to the spirit of the new charter, restrictive of the right, which had es- 
the present prohibitory clause cannot be caped bis notice. 

said to be protected by tbs 54th of the Mr. H r oodhouse stated, that the coun- 
King, but must fall by the blow given to scl for the defendant had intended to urge 
it by the 53d. that point, if they bad felt it to be necessary. 

After the evidence for the defence, the The Recorder said, that he considered 
Advocate General said, lie should not trou- the present information untenable, be- 
blc the Court with any repiy. The evi- cause the words of the statute 54 Geo. 
deuce adduced on the defence was by no III. do not expressly include such a case, 
means applicable to the case then before and penal statutes must be construed 
the Court; though be thought it might be strictly. — That the 53d of the King had 
available on the trial of the informations used very broad terms in the description 
filed against the Company's Officers for of offences, for which the Advocate Ge- 
similar importations. That, however, the neral might file informations, and ex- 
Court of Directors might think proper to tended to all breaches of the revenue laws, 
subdivide their own monopoly, and grant eo nomine, and to all penalties and for- 
a portion of it to their own officers, that fel lures incurred in respect of those re- 
was entirely a matter of bounty in them, venue laws. If the retrospective coufirm- 
nnd could not give the private trader any alion of preceding revenue laws, and 
i ight to claim the same advantages. That the right of filing informations for breach- 
lie felt himself called on to state as a prin- es of them, given by the 54th of the 
ciplc on the present occasion, that the king, had been in the same geucral terms. 
Court of Directors did not possess the there could he no doubt of such a pro- 
power to abrogate the laws enacted by ceeding as the present being competent, 
their different governments. They had if the case were not protected by the sta- 
never once attempted to set up such a tute. But the provisions of the 54th of 
power; for they had only to send out the king apply only to existing duties 
orders to repeal any law, which they aud taxes, and to confirm all previous 
thought ought to be repealed, and the go- regulations made in support of those du- 
vernment receiving the order for repeal, ties aud taxes, to enable the Advocate 
would not fail to obey it. That no such General to sue for breaches of them ; 
orders in the present instance had arrived, omitting the broader and more general 
and he was bound to believe that the words used in the 53d of the king, which 
Court of Directors never entertained a included all revenue laws. But there 
doubt of the validity of the regulation, may be revenues which arc neither duties 
As to the construction of the regulation nor taxes. Thaoriginal revenues of the 
itself, and the statutes into which he had crown of England were what was render- 
contended it was incorporated, his learned fd by the tenants of the crown, and there 
friend and he were so completely at issue, is still a revenue from the crown lands, 
that as there was uolhhigelse iu the case, Those are not taxes, uor necessarily du- 
to be determined by the court he thought it tjes. Almost the whole revenues of the 
best to leave the arguments as they stood. East India Company are of this kind— 
The Recorder said,— On the subjert being portions of the produce of the soil, 
of the instructions to the officers of the The monopoly of opium may be, and ap- 
Company's ships by the Court of Direc- pears to be, an important branch of the 
tors, that he thought they were not ap- Bengal revenue ; but it lms not the shape 
plicable to the case of Forbca and Co. of a tax or duty. If the government had 
although they appeared to be conclusive laid so high a duty upon Turkish opium 
«as to all the other actions ; that the as in effect to araouut to a prohibition, 
Court of Directors certainly could release that would at least prima facie be within 
the rights of the Company, and if a part the provision of the 54th of the king, but 
of their undoubted monopoly, as in the they have not done so. The statute of 
case of tea, were by the Court of Direc- the 53d of the king has made it incum- 
tors given over to the officers of their bpnt upon the East India Company to keep 
.ships, the Advocate-General sueing for clear and distinct accounts of the different 
the Corapapy was bound by that act.— sources of their emoluments, not for their 
That he had not considered the statute own convenience, but for the benefit of 
of 53 Geo. III. in so limited a sense as the public, — the rights of the Company, 
the Advocate General had contended. — in different parts of their income, being 
That the words in which the trade is different. If the profits of the monopoly 
thrown open, appear to he very broad, and of opium be a part of their land revenue, 
to extend to all articles which may legal- it must be kept distinct from the commer 
ly be exported from England, without cial profits ; but in its present shape it 
any restrictions, as to thej>reviotts legal- appears merely as a commercial profit. 
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and not a branch of their revenue. It 
may have been the intention of the legis- 
lature that the previous revenue regula- 
tions of the India government should be 
confirmed and enforced, only so far as 
regarded the heads of duties" and taxes, 
being avowed branches of the revenue, 
and in which the public have any imme- 
diate and clear interest ; and not to any 
thing which might be classed among the 
commercial profits of the Company. And 
the distinction between the first and the 
second acts, in the extent of tlie terms 
used, seemed to poiut out some such mo- 
tive. But whatever the intention of the 
legislature might be, it is sufficient for 
the court in construing a penal statute, 
that the legislature had used expressions 
not sufficiently broad to include this case. 
All antecedent regulations concerning du- 
ties and taxes are confirmed by the 54th 
of the king, and the Advocate General 
is enabled to file informations for breaches 
of them ; but this is not a regulation for 
enforcing any duty 01 tax, although it 
may be connected with the revenue. — 
There must be a verdict for the defen- 
dants. 

BIRTHS. 

April 24, the lady of H. Shank, Esq. of a daugh- 
ter. 

At Seronr, tlie lady of Captain John Mayne, Dep. 

Quarter Master General, P. S. F. of a daughter. 
On Monday, May 27, the lady of James 1 nave- 
rarity, Esq. of a son. 

MARRIAGE. 

April 15, hy the Rev. N. Wade, Senior Chaplain, 
Capt. C. S. Whitehill, of the Hon. Company’s 
Military Service, to Miss Caroline Con tenon, 

DEATHS. 

At Bycullah, ag-'d 22, after a short illness, l.ieuf. 
David Hogai Ui, of the Battalion of Artillery, 
and Agent for the Manufactuie of Gun Car- 
riages. 

At Cochin, aged os, John Lamberton Vanspalf, 
Esq. late Governor of that Settlement. 

April 24, Geo. Lukin, Esq. Marine Storekeeper. 
With the Field Force, Ka tty war, after a shoit ill- 
ness of thirty-six hours, Capt. James Keith, of 
H. M. 65th regt. 

At Main*, March 28. aged 63, M. Jean Jussan. 

At Zinzehar, Murch 26, Mr. John Wiseman, for- 
merly Chief Officer in the Country Service. 

On his passage to England, on hoard i he Hon. 
Company’s ship Indus, Lieut. D. C. Evans, of 
the Military Establishment of this Piesuh ncy. 
At Bussorah, Feb. 21, where he had gone for tlie 
recovery of his health, aged 36, John Henry 
Stephenson, Esq. Solicitor to the Hon. East* 
India Company, on their Bombay establish* 
ment. 

At Surat, on Tuesday, Mav 21, at the house of 
John Komu, Ei.q. wheiv he had arrived on his 
way to the Presidency, Joseph Uutcoms BHla- 
sis, Esq. of the Civil Service of tins Establish- 
meat, and co doctor of the district of Barvacti ; 
he was the second son of the late Miy or Gen. 
Bellasis, and had nearly completed the SMh 
yeai of his uge. 

CEYLON. 

Columbo , Fd\ 21 . — A twelvemonth has 
now elapsed since the conquest of the Kan- 
tlian territories, and we find it difficult to 
record the fact without adverting to the 
encouraging state of our affairs in the in- 
terior, We believe that few were san- 


guine enough to hope, that the pride of 
feudal independence, and the Jong cher- 
ished hatred of European dominion* 
would so readily have yielded to the in- 
fluence of good rule, without some of 
those indications of revolt which arc so 
frequent in newly-modelled Governments, 
in proportion as the recoliectiou of past 
tyranny diminishes, and the operation of 
milder measures is less sensibly felt. 

It was still less generally expected, 
that the newly-conquered country would 
be found to afford situations equally cal- 
culated to promote the security of our ac- 
quisitions, and to ensure the health of our 
detachments, whatever might be the at- 
tention paid to local advantages, uud how- 
ever the diet and clothing of the troops 
might be regulated by the nature of the 
climate they were about to encounter. 

The experience of the past year has 
more than fulfilled the expectations of the 
most sanguine. We have seen in the in- 
creasing intercourse of the Ivandian chief- 
tains with the British authorities, both at 
Columbo and the interior, a convincing 
proof of their earnest disposition to im- 
prove the good understanding which hap- 
pily exists ; and in the frequency of ap- 
peals to British justice from tlie lower 
orders of our Kandian subjects, we may 
trace, not only the confidence which their 
newly-acquired sense of an equal and im- 
partial administration of justice has in- 
spired, but their conviction that the slavish 
submission in which they have so long 
been held, has entirely passed away. 

To our readers, the majority of wliotn 
are acquainted with the baneful effects of 
a tropical climate on European constitu- 
tions, the small number of casualties that 
have occurred in the interior of Ceylon, 
during the last year, will be a matter of 
equal thankfulness and surprise. We un- 
derstand that the returns in the Adjutant 
General's Office shew no greater propor- 
tion of deaths than five men in 200 — a re- 
sult which, we believe, is unparalleled iu 
any part of British India. 

The 14th February, being the anniver- 
sary of the day ou which the British co- 
lours were hoisted in Kandy, a hall was 
given to Sir Robert and Lady Brovvnrigg, 
in commemoration of the event, by Major 
Hardy, Mr. Sutherland, Capt. I)c. Busche, 
and Capt. King, four of the gentlemen of 
his Excellency’s family. The room lately 
occupied by the Hoyal Artillery, was taste- 
fully fitted up for the occasion ; and we 
do not recollect to have been ever picseut 
at a more cheerful or a better coiniucted 
entertainment. The ball was opened by 
Lady Brovvnrigg aud Major Hardy, and 
the dancing continued until one o’clock, 
when tlie company sat down to a sum pm- 
ous supper. After the healths of our re- 
vered Sovereign and his Hoyal Highness 
the Prince Regent had been drank, Major 
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Hardy rose, and in a short but emphatic 
address, in Which he adverted to the 
happy occasion of the meeting, and to the 
respect and attachment which their good 
Commander merited from all present, he 
proposed the health of his Excellency Sif 
Bobert Brownrigg. This toast was re- 
ceived with the greatest applause, and 
drank with enthusiasm, by all the compa- 
ny, standing, with three times three*. 

We are sorry that we are unable to offer 
more than a very faint outline of his Ex- 
cellency’s address to the company. After 
thanking the whole of them for tlie dis- 
tinguished honour they had done him, in 
drinking his health, he said, “ It was im- 
possible not to feel and express himself 
most grateful to those Gentlemen of liis 
family, whose affectionate attachment had 
Induced them thus publicly to evince the 
sense they entertained of his humble ser- 
vices to his country ; he was happy to 
believe that every succeeding year would 
prove more and more the value of the ac- 
quisition we had gained, and that the na- 
tives of the interior would hare equal 
•reason to rejoice at a revolution which 
lias ensured to them the safeguard of Bri- 
tish laws, and the protection of a British 
government.* * His Excellency concluded 
a most feeling and animated address, by 
proposing the healths of the Gentlemen 
who had given the entertainment, which 
was drank with three times three. 

Many other toasts were diank, and 
their number was not diminished by the 
wines of every description being of an ex- 
cellent quality. At a little after two the 
Ladies led the way to the dancing-room, 
the first dance *;fter supper lieing led off 
by Lady Brownrigg and Mr. Sutherland. 
We understand that the party did not 
break up till near gun fire on Thursday 
morning, and that many partook of what 
os usually termed a second supper, but 
what may be more strictly considered -as 
a very substantial early breakfast. — 
Ceylon Gazette . 

DEATH. 

At Tr in co make, April 21, at the house of Mrs. 
Whielling, Frederica Wilheltnina, youngest 
daughter «»( Mr. H. G. Speldewi tide, 'clerk to 
Jlhe first assistant to the resident in Kandy, 
aged one year throe months and five days. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

It is gratifying to learn, that the use- 
ful and interesting discoveries made by 
Governor Macquarrie, in his late journey 
to explore the country lying to the west 
of the Blue Mountains, and which had 
formerly led to the commencement of the 
scite of the town of Bathurst, had beeu 

S rosecuted with considerable success by 
Ir, Evans, who, at the suggestion of his 
excellency, at his departure for the pre- 
sidency, bad travelled into the interior 
H>f the country. From Mr. Evans’s laud- 
able exertions, it would appear, that the 
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country to upwards of one hundred and 
fifty miles to the westward, presented a 
beautiful and fertile expanse of land, di~ 
versified by small hills and vallies, and 
abounding in verdure, trees of every de- 
scription and numeftnis streams, and ap- 
pearing to afford every natural local faci- 
lity, as well for the successful promotion 
of agricultural speculations, as for the 
extension of the limits of our settlements 
in this remote, and till lately, imperfectly 
explored quarter. 

Further accounts from the same direc- 
tion, impart the pleasing information, 
that in the islands of Marquesa and 
Otaheitc, the praiseworthy endeavours 
of the missionaries sent there for the 
propagation of Christianity, had been at- 
tended with much success ; upwards of a 
thousand of the native inhabitants having 
embraced the principles of Christianity. 
In consequence of their success, the mis- 
sionaries had printed in the Tahaetan 
tongue, at New South Wales, an abridged 
History of the Old and New Testaments, 
a.- also several other religious tracts, as 
Catechisms, &e. calculated to promote 
the ends in view, and had distributed 
them among the inhabitants. 

From the same channel, we acquire 
the gloomy intelligence, that a continued 
state of drought had been experienced at 
the island of New South Wales, which 
seemed to menace greatly the prospicts 
of the standing crop. This circumstance 
in consequence would create very serious 
d caress to the inhabitants, particularly 
the lower classes, and does, no doubt, 
endanger the prosperity of the colony- 
The suspension of the exercise x>f the 
legal authorities, owing, we understand, 
to some unaccountable dispute prevailing* 
among the judges of the newly instituted 
court of judicature, contributed further 
to add to the grievances of the poor in- 
habitants, who in consequence were ex- 
posed to suffer, without the possibility 
of redress, every act of injustice, depre- 
dation and fraud, which unavoidably 
takes place whenever the due discharge 
of the functions of civil law is any way 
suspended. The number of horrid cases 
of felonious transgressions were daily on 
the increase, and, unless the courts of 
justice soon assumed the exercise of their 
authority, it would be difficult to say to 
what excesses the barbarities of the evil- 
disposed portion of the settlement might 
extend. 

ST. HELENA. 

Extract of a Letter, 

“ At the Cape we learn of the glorious 
news of the battle of Waterloo, and the 
report, which was generally credited— of 
Buonaparte’s being a prisoner ou board 
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die Bellrrophon, 74 . He bad a pleasant 
passage from thence, of eleven days, to 
St. Helena, and was surprised to find a 
brig of war cruzing to the windward of 
the island ; but you may judge of our 
surprize when Captain Devon, of tne 
Icarus, hailed Ub, and informed us that 
Napoleon Buonaparte was a prisoner at 
St. Helena. We 'remained six days at 
that place, ami, amoun t many others, 
learned the following anecdou-s of Buo- 
naparte, and from the best authority ; be- 
ing fr<*m those who accompanied him in 
the Northumberland from England The 
answers which he gave on different sub- 
jects, were to the questions put to him by 
Sir George Cock bul n, with whom he was 
in the habit of talking almost daily, and 
without reserve, on many of the memo- 
rable events of his life. 

t( He acknowledged having proposed to 
his head physician in Egypt to administer 
an opiate to his sick. When asked about 
it, he said, “ Ah 1 that is a storj of Wil- 
son’s!’' and then explained that he had 
in his hospital about thirty-six affected 
witii tne plague, who could not recover : 
that the army must march, — and that lie 
proposed to his head physician to put an 
end to them by strong opiates, in prefer- 
ence to leaving them to be put to the 
most cruel tortures by the Tui ks. The 
physician refused to enter into his views ; 
when he ordered a college of physicians j 
and it was resolved that the army should 
halt for twenty-four hours, by which 
time they must all have died a natural 
death ; which proved to be the case, 
with a few exceptions. The army march- 
ed, and a real -guard was left, for another 
day, when they all perished. 

“ On the subject of the Due d’Enghicn 
he said, that he was conspiring his death, 
and that it was necessary to his existence 
that he should be shot. That he had him 
seized, tried, and shot, according to an 
existing law. With regard to the viola- 
tion of the neutral territory in securing 
bis person, he said, it was very true the 
territory was neutral, at the same time 
that it was so much under his power, that 
resistance was out of the question. 

** As to Captain Wright, he professed 
entire ignorance of him, until lie saw the 
accounts in the English newspapers, and 
that if he had been murdered, it was en- 
tirely an affair of the police of Fouche. 

“ When asked about the Queen of 
Prussia, and the story of the Hose, he 
acknowledged its truth, and said she cer- 
tainly was a most beautiful woman ; and 
talking of the times of 1806 - 7 , remarked 
that Alexander had intrigued with her— 
that he had detained the King a whole 
day, under pretence of business, to give 
him an opportunity.* He spoke lightly of 
the Russian Emperor's character. 

* TU? Quarterly Review, Ho. XXX, contain* 


“ When any person says a thirfg which 
particularly attracts his attention, or 
pleases him, he pulls his ear, with an 
accompanying exclamation and expression 
of satisfaction. One day, on board the 
Northumberland, he was asking Sir Geo. 
Bingham about Ids services. When he 
mentioned that he had been with the artil- 
lery, Buonaparte said he had also been 
in the artillery. “ Yes,” said Sir George, 
“ in the regiment of La Koix.” “ Ah,” 
said Buonaparte, “ that is very true,” 
pulling Sir George’s ear. 

“ Talking of the affairs of Ireland, he 
av erted that he had been invited to in- 
vade »t full as much by the Protestauts 
as by the Catholic*. 

“ His most ."Ciiotts plan of invading 
England, was by deceiving our fleet, by 
sending Villeneuvc to threaten the West 
India islands, from whence he should 
speedily push for Cadiz, 'and there form a 
juuction witii the Spanish and Toulon 
fleets, with which he might have entered 
the English Channel, and gained there a 
temporary superiority, when he was all 
ready, himself to head an army of inva- 
sion, 100,000 men, and 6*000 cavalry, 
with which it was his determination to 
land somewhere about Margate, and push 
directly for Loudon, where he would hav* 
immediately offered, and dictated a peace. 

“ Buonaparte’s suite consists of Mar- 
shal de Bei trand, General De Monthilou, 
General Gourgand, Count Las Casus, for- 
merly Counsellor of State, now Secretary, 
and his hoik a boy, and Page to the Em- 
peror, Madame de Bertrand, (daughter of 
the Countess of Dillon) and three chil- 
dren, Madame de Monthilou, and two 
children, with seven or eight domestics, 
in ail, about thirty. 

“ Bertrand is considered the most res- 
pectable of the Generals who accompa- 
nied him. De Monthilou had been con- 
sidered a good cavalry officer, but Gourg- 
gand is universally considered a vain boast- 
ing fellow — shews the ladies his Bword, 
on which is the blood of the English he 
has slain in battle. One day, ou hoard 
the Northumberland, he declared the 
MarsciUois was the finest piece of music 
in the world, and that it always inspired 
him, and made him wish to be fighting. 
Buonaparte, who is in the habit of giving 
a grunt, when any thing is said to which 
he is indifferent, or which displeases him, 
turned towaids this gallant General, and 
gave an uncommon loud one on this oc- 
casion ; and the Admiral told him, that 
if he wanted to fight he would send for 4 
man on the quarter-deck, who would give 
him enough of it. Heshruvged his shoul- 
ders, and declined the proffered combat. 


replies to all this disgraceful trash ; and powerful 
evidence of the amiable and admirable character 
of the Ute Queen of Pruida.— 
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“ I must now leave for ray meeting 
with Bony in a room at Baleom’s, where 
lie has resided ever since he has been on 
the island. Balcom’s Place, the Briars, is 
about two miles from James Town, up 
aide path, and has a small cottage ad- 
joining it, about thirty yards distant, 
consisting of one room below, a place 
behind for servants, and two or three 
little bed-rooms in attics above. Tins is 
wow inhabited by the Great Napoleon, 
Whilst Long Wood is preparing for his 
reception ; and the Admiral has had a 
tent erected in front of, and joining the 
house,to increase his accommodation. Na- 
poleon rises and breakfasts about eleven 
o'clock, and is busied during the greater 
part of the day writing the history of his 
life and campaigns; he dictating, and 
Las Casas writing. We has now com- 
piled a first volume. He takes a walk in 
the garden, about the middle of the day, 
for some time, and returns again to his 
studies, for an hour or two. Towards 
dusk he takes* a walk, for an hour, or 
more, in the green walk, which leads up 
to the front of the Briars, always accom- 
panied by Laa Casas, and sometimes by 
such of his Generals as may be visiting 
him from James Town. About seven he 
gpes to dinner, and about eight he returns 
10 the walk, for a little time, and then 
joitisBakom’s family party, and plays whist 
and laughs and jokes with his two daugh- 
ters, who are young and lively, and speak 
Indifferent French to him. He retires in 
general about ten. 

“ Balcom asked three of the ship to 
dine with him, two different days, in 
hopes that he would come in the evening, 
but on both days we found he had so 
large a party, the Emperor would not 
join as usual. We only saw him walk- 
ing in front of the house ; Las Casas was 
with him the first night, almost all the 
time uncovered, though a cold evening, 
and evidently suffering from it. The next 
evening he was covered. Mrs. M— , 
passenger in the Bombay, was introduced 
one forenoon, and he spoke to her for 
some time ; and Mr. Stuart, who was of 
the dinner party, on the second day, was 
introduced by Mrs. Balcom, in the even- 
ing. Balcom told me if 1 would come 
neat evening, he would ask no one but 
myself;, and, accordingly, about eight 
o'clock, 1 walked into the room, where 
(Bony) was playing at whist with one 
of the Miss BJa, and Mr* B. with the 
other ; and shortly after Balcom gave me 
Ms cards, and 1 was pitted against Buo- 
naparte, who plays very indifferently. 
He was laughing and joking all the time 
with the girls, especially , the youngest, a 
lively lass of fifteen. I had now a full 
opportunity of observing bis countenance, 
and about which, you may believe, I was 
more anxious than about the game. 


w His person is grown very lusty ; lief is 
said to be about five feet seven inches, but 
there is nothiug strikes as diminutive about 
him ; he wore, as he has dune ever since 
he joined the Northumberland, the dress 
of the National Guard, green, with two 
small gold epaulets, nankeen small- 
clothes, white waistcoat, and military 
boots, and his cocked hat waa large and 
high. He has a very fine head his eyes, 
which were at thig time expressive of 
good humour, ure very light blue, or grey; 
he has a straight handsome nose, if small 
pretty mouth, and a pretty round chin, 
resembling the representation on the Na- 
poleon coins ; his hair is dark brown, or 
nearly black, straight, and beginning to 
be a little bald on the crown. He has 
falling" shoulders, remarkable feet and 
bauds, with long tapering fingers, and 
thumbs like those of a stout woman. 
He frequently looked me in the face, as 
he cracked his jokes ; and what could I 
do but smile at an Ex-Emperor s jokes, 
which were, by the bye, funny enough. * 

u When we had finished the second 
rubber, he addressed a few questions to 
me : being the only stranger, how many 
feet water my ship drew, when I replied 
twenty-three, lie said “ Ah," and seem- 
ed much surprised ; when General Gour- 

gaud said, “ Capt. *s ship appeared 

as large as) notre Northumberland." He 
then, through the interpretation of Las 
Casas, asked me some questions about 
the laws — whether in England we had 
any particular courts for the determina- 
tions of commercial points solely. When 
I answered in the negative, he said they 
had in France consular courts for the spe- 
cial purpose of determining commercial 
points ; shortly after this he got up, 
talked a little, and making a polite bow 
to every individual present, retired. 1 
was next the door, and liad the last, to 
which 1 returned my best. 

** He would, doubtless, have asked me 
more questions about my ship, but had 
before got most of the information he 
wished on the subject, from one of the 
passengers. He had asked him how many 
guns and men she carried, what the cargo 
consisted of, and its value, and what was 
the amount of duties on it in England. 
The only question he asked me was quite 
different from any of those, and’ serves to 
shew that he is not a mere questioner, 
for the sake of talking, but that he asks 
for information. 

“ Sir George Bingham, Colonel of the 
53d regiment, encamped at Longwood, is 
Military Commandaut of the islahd, but 
acts under the orders of the Admiral, Sir 
George Cockburn, who seems remarkably 
well adapted for keeping Bony in order, 
and preventing the possibility of his es- 
cape. Sir Hudson Lowe is expected daily, 
as Bing's Governor of the Island ; Colonel 
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Wilks returns home ; but we understood 
Colonel Skelton remains as Lieut, Gov. ' 
“ Buonaparte, they say, has stHI hopes 
of being recalled to the head of the French 
Government ; and says he is sure that the 
Bourbons are incapable of governing the 
French, and that nobody but himself un- 
destands how to rule them. He certainly 
still keeps up the shadow of royalty ; be- 
sides that his suite treat him with all pos- 
sible respect, and style him Emperor, are 
always uncovered in his presence, &c. 
On the turf inside of his tent, is cut an 
imperial crown, with the letter N. un- 
derneath; this, probably, was not done 
by his order, but cannot be unobserved, 
as he cannot pass from his tent to his 
room without putting his foot upon it. 
On the other hand, Gourgand, has hinted 
that he means to make away with him- 
self as soon as he has finished his history. 
But as he said he would not be takou alive 
before h j went, to St. Helena, he may again 
relent. It seems to be a general remark, 


notwithstanding the respect which all hi# 
suite invariable treat him, that lie is quite 
devoid of feeling, and has never shown the 
smallest kindness or attention even to the 
ladies, not even to one of their children. 
-Sic transit gloria mun*ti?* 

When the Thais sloop of war left 8t. 
Helena, on the 30th of September, 
Buonaparte was well ; but it is reported, 
that as his displeasure With the Governor, 
Sir Hudson Lowe, continued, all access 
to him by strangers, or communication 
with his residence, was cut off. It is 
stated, that when he was informed by 
Sir Hudson that government had ordered 
the reduction of his allowance from 
20,0001. to 8,0001. per annum, for him- 
self and establishment, lie instantly re- 
quested that an armourer from one of the 
legimcnts might be sent to him, to strike 
off the eagles and other imperial emblems 
from his plate, being determined to dis- 
pose of all that part of his property, and not. 
to be limited to so scanty an allowance. 
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There is now in the Company’* bag- 
gage warehouse, a plank of Tcek wood, 
measuring 7 ft. 2 in. in diameter. It was 
brought home by Capt. Sanders, of the 
ship Metcalfe. , ' ' f 

Robert Wissett, Clerk to Com- 
mittee of Warehouses, and William Tor- 
steeu. Esq. Secretary to the Military Fund, 
have rethod from the Company's service, 
upon pensions, after a service each of 
nearly fifty years. 

Mr. William Morley, a Cadet, studyiug 
for the Artillery or Engineers, at the 
Company’s Seminary at Addiscombe, has 
presented to the Court of Directors a copy 
of a Sketch of the attack upon Algiers oti 
the 27th August ; it is executed in a man- 
ner highly creditable to this gentleman's 
abilities. 

It is stated that ooe hundred and eighty- 
nine ships, belonging to private individu- 
als, have sailed for the East Indies since 
the opening of the trade to that quarter 
in April, 1814. 

On the 10th November, In the pre- 
sence of a very numerous congregation at 
Burnham Market, Bttxao, a Bengalese 
native of Calcutta, was baptized by the 
name of Jotyu Henry Martin, a name 
which stands high in the list of those ' 
who have done honour to the clerical pro- 
fession. v*.' 

By the death of Mkjor- General Sit Geo. 
Holmes, K. C. B. of the Bombay establish- 
ment, a vacancy occurs in the number of 
knights commanders of the Bath, at- 
tached to the Company’s army, Henry Sir 
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Geo. Holmes had only arrived iu England 
a tew mouths previous to his decease. 

The Guicow&r government Iras made 
a request to be allowed to subscribe for 
the relief of the widows and orphan* of 
those who fell in the battle of Waterloo. 
While Englishmen have so much reason 
to be proud of this glorious battle, they 
have abundantly more reason to rgoice 
that such' victories carry joy to the breasts 
of our Indian allies. Numerous Hindoos 
are subscribers to the Waterloo Fund. . 

A correspondent at Dacca writes, that 
his highness the Nuwab Nusrut Jung 
lias given a grand dinner to the whole 
station, in honour of the glorious victory 
of Waterloo. 

On Monday, Nov. 18, a melancholy ac- 
cident occurred at Plymouth during the 
tempestuous weather. As Lieut#. Stopford 
and Ibbctson, of the Cornwallis, with 
Lieut. Bulmtir, of the East-Indla Com- 
pany’s service, who came home ptissen- 
ger in that ship, after an absence of nine 
years, were proceeding m a shore-boat 
to North Corner, it became necessary, 
from the extreme agitation of the sea, to 
alter the trim of the boat, and one of 
the offcesrs rather suddenly rose to shift 
his seat for that purpose, when the boat 
instantly upset, and Li cut 8, Buimar and 
Ibbetsou were unfortunately drowned. 
Lieut. Stopfbrd and the watermen, two 
in number, were saved by swimming to 
the Jetty Head of the Dock-y ard, wherte 
they held hy the spring of the Beelzebub, 
until ropes were lowered tofhem by * 

Vo u II. * N 
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warden and sentries. The watermen are 
the same who recently saved the lives of 
General and Mrs. Nelson. 

The best proof of prosperity in the In- 
dian possessions is, that the government 
is about to pay off the six per cent, loan 
by a new one of five per cent. 

Mr. Alexander Laidlow, of Edinburgh 
University, has obtained the permission 
of the Court of Diiectors to proceed to 
India to pursue his researches in minera- 
logy, natural history, and other depart- 
ments of science. 

The Malabar cruizer, Captain Maxfield, 
which had been selected to bring dis- 
patches and invalid troops to Europe, 
sprung a leak in the river Hoogly, and 
was obliged 10 return into dock at Calcut- 
ta on the 13th April last. 

The tax imposed from the year 181.3, 
upon uood and water supplied the ships 
frooiSmiuH' Island, has tarn abolished. 

The pilot schooner, Jrssey, has been 
lost by nmning among the breakers at 
the head of the eastern Sea Reef. 

Mr. William Shelton of Denham has 
rerei’.H a letter from his son, William 
Shelton, Esq. late Mayor of Rombay, ac- 
knowledging the receipt of some English 
ploughs and harrows: staling that “very 
likely I .shall at tin* end of this year hold 
the first English plough that ever was in 
the Deccan, and probably in the presence 
of the Eeishwa, the soveieign thereof.” 

E,rh (v t of a Letter from on board the 
Cornwallis , Plymouth Sound , Nov. (5/ A, 
1810. — We mailed from Madras Hoads on 
the 20th of June, when perfect tranquillity 
reigned throughout India, the merchants 
anticipating rich harvests from the gene- 
ral peace. The island of Java had not 
been given up to the Dutch authorities, 
but orders were daily expected to that 
purpose from Europe. The Volage was 
cruizing off the N. W. coast of the island. 
The island of Ceylon, since the capture of 
the King of Kandy, and the subdiiction 
of the eutire islaud to the Rritish force, 
lias been in a progressively flourishing 
State of trade. The dethroned King was 
taken from Columbo to Madras in this 
ship, and from thence was escorted by a 
detachment of Sepoys to Vellore, where 
he is to reside. We arrived in Simon’s 
Bay (Cape of Good Hope) on the 1 1th of 
August. We sailed again on the 19th, 
and anchored off James Town, island of 
St. Helena, on the 5th September. The 
garrison was in good health. Provisions 
were very dear. We touched at the island 
of Ascension, and gave supplies of pro- 
visions to the garrison there : a battery 
of twelve guns had been constructed for 
its defence : the Leveret was at anchor 
in the roads. We sailed thence on the 
13th of September, and anchored here on 
Monday last. 
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Arrivals. 

Passengers pee Samarang.— Mrs. Frazer, and 
two Miss Blakes ; Major P.illey, Madras Esta- 
blishment ; Captain Little. Bombay do; Mr. 
Wicks, surf eon, do: Litv.f. Poole, Madras do. 
The EllergiU and Pm c osa Charlotte were la- 
ding at Bombay lor England. 

Downs, 3 d Nop. lSUi. — Arrived Mte Fairlic, 
passed Gravesend r >th Nov. from Batavia and St. 
Helena, sailed fiom Batavia Bill June, and 3d 
Sept, fiom St. Hdcna.— Passengeis per Fait lie, 
1 unit. Homer, 3d N. Bat ; Ensign Mtllis, H, M. 
54th Ties- mien l , Mr. George A. Blown/ Surgeon 
ot the Herefordshire, Mis. Hill, from the Jsle 
of France. 

Plymouth , 4 til Non. lHlfi.— ■ Arnved II. M. Ship 
Cornwallis, 74, fiom Madras; sailed from thence 
<22d June, Cape '.list August, and St. Helena 7th 
September, Ceylon Mth June. 

Plymouth , r >//i Nov — Ariivd the M ry Ann, 
Captain Webster, hum Bengal and the Isle of 
fiance, 29th Apnl, l» f t St. Helena llih Septem- 
ber. — Pa^uigrr, ^spt.un Blakely. 

The Madras . • 1 Glum Ships hud not arrived 
when the Cni. a uhj, let ■ Madras 
The For Wu. .mu arrived ofTTrincomalcc 2<Jth 
June, a'l ».»ll, after a passage from England of 
tin r-e tti'jii' 1 .; and font teen day.,. 

'flic iCi.tgsmill. '’asi-els, was ‘•poke with by the 
Fort Wi ll, on SVuJuni, ullwth. 

Tfie Mangles nad put into the Cap**, on account 
of the MckntSs oi her eiew, having parted fiom 
the Lady Catr.ngton, 4ih August, lat. *<>. 40. ££. 
long 2. 0. West. 

Cap? of Good IL>pc t Aug luft.— Arrived from 
Bengal, the Potn n, Wellwnk.— 17. Minstrel], 
Jackson, from London. August 10th, Phillipt a, 
Nichols, sailed for Calcutta.— 12, British Hero, 
Edwards, for Madras*. 

The Pot ten, We Ibank, from Bengal, had arri- 
ved at St. Helena. 

Do iu)is t Bf/i JVot\— .Arrived the Princess Char- 
lotte-, Captain Lei simian, from Bombay, Sailed 
27th June, and St Helena 10th September. 

The Cabalva tailed fromB<'mhay. Lady Mel- 
ville, ana Ma <pus Huntly, sailed fiom Bombay 
fir China, 27th June. 

The Castle Hnntly and Cumberland were to 
lenv Bombay 9th July. 

The Marquis of Ely arrived at Bombay 21th 
June? aft-r having been nearly lost on the coast, 
she got into the harbour with loss ot anchor and 
cab.e only, and expected to sail for China loth 
August. 

The Eliza, licensed, lat. 14. S. long. S6. W. 1st 
October. The Woodbndge, Smith, lat. 9. 6. N. 
list September. 

Plymouth, 9th Nov .— Arrived the Philomel 
sloop of w,r., from Bombay and the Isle of 
France. Sailed 29th June. 

Cowes, 10 th Nov.— Arrived the Juno, Williams, 
from Batavia. 

Portsmouth , 10 th Nov.— -Arrived the Stockton 
transport, from St. Helena. 

The Hercules, lat. 9. 20. S. long. 27. 10. W. 
3l$t May, Captain C. H. Bean, all well. 

Deal, I uh Nov.— Arrived the EllergiU, Clark- 
son, from Bombay. Sailed 9th July, and fiom 
St. Helena, 14th September. 

Plymouth, loth Nov.— Arrived the Horatio, 
frigate, from Madras, sailed 16th July, from St. 
Helena. 

St. Helene, Srpt. 14 th —Sailed the Potten Wel- 
bnnk, from Bengal, for England. 21. Elizabeth, 
Forresf, from Bengal for England, 

Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 1 6tft. — Arrived from 
London, the Mariner, Herbert, Mangles, Bunn 
(Company's), sailed the 28th August for Bengal 
from do. ; 17, Minstrell, Jackson, sailed 28th 
Augutt, for N. s. Wales.— 27 . Claudinc, Welch, 
sailed 20th August, for Ratavia, 
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H. # M. S. Fowey, from England 27,— -Prince 
Regent, Clifford, do. j June 40. — Eclipse, Bur- 
foru, sailed for Bengal 2 July ; S, Regent, Ripley, 
(Company**) London July 3, Neptune, Iren- 
<lirai iiy , <ailtd for Bengal 4 July, Fort William ; 
Irmes, Toinpany’s) London s, H. M. S. Con- 
way, England; H, M, S Iphigenia, do.; Kings- 
inifl, Cassels. Liverpool, with loss of fore-top-mast, 
main- top-gallant -mast, ami jih.boom, duting a 
aqu.ill on the 26th May, saihd 7 July for Bengal; 

9, Albion, Fisher, England. 

Tlu. Orpheus, Findley, lat 24, 6. N. August 15, 
long. 57. 35 W. London to Bombay all well. 

JJengal, June 13 —Arrived the Indus, Oldham, 
from London; 14, Bengal Merchant, Gordon, 
do. ; Eghui, Kuby. do.; June the Cornwal- 
lis, Graham, from London, had arrived at Bom- 
ba v. * 

Portsmouth, Nov. 14. — Arrived the Thais sloop 
of war, from India; sailed from the Isle ol 
France 10 August, Cape 29 September; and Si, 
Helena 29 October. 

Downs, Nov , 15. — Arrived the Rotten, Wcl- 
bank. Company’s freighted Ship, from Bengal, 
Cape, and st. Helena; 17. amvtd the Elizabeth, 
Forest, from India, sailed from Bengal, Compa- 
ny’s freighted Ship. 

Portsmouth , Nov. 17. — Arrived the l.eda frigate, 
from Ceylon ; sailed Pom Trincomalee 26 July, 
passed the Cape 20 Seyti mV* r. 

Passengers, ptr ‘/tiais. — laeut. General Sir 
Alex. Campbell; Mis«* Campbell ; Major Mutiny, 
12th Reg.; Di. Struchun, Deputy inspector of 
Hospitals. 

licngnl, June 2.— Resource, Henderson, vailed 
foi Batavia; Lady Nugent, Robertson, do.; 
Lady Bailow, Roy, do. 

Sailings. 

Nor. 4.— Gen. Stewart, Gi anger, free trader, 
for Ceylon, ami Bombay. 

Wilton. Gridin, merchantman, Cape and Isle 
of Fiance. Ganges, Fulconu, free trader. Isle 
of Frame and Bengal. Edwaid% Lawrey, mer- 
chant, Cape — 7, Sherbourne, Bawman, free tia- 
dei, Bengal. Ocean, Hummett, whaler. South 
Seas ; 7, Auspicious, Nash, free trader, Bengal. 

10, Tunaudia, Cuttamck, do. ; Bombay. Garth- 
land, Cassicn, merchants, Cape — 12, Cuvsar, 
tree trader, Batavia. 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday, Nov. 26, IS 16. 

Colton.— The arrivals of East India Cotton are 
very considerable, above 4000 bale9; from Per- 
nambucco 1200, and from Bahia 800 bags ; the de- 
mand greatly revived last week, particularly for 
Brazil descriptions ; 500 Maranam* and Bahhts 
were sold 22d, with a few 23d ; 100 Pernams «3d, 
very ordinary, 23d; 230 Demerary and Ber- 

bice, inferior I9d up to 9 id for good fair ; 30 Su- 
rinams 20d a 23d ; a small parcel Bowcds 20d; 
and the following East India descriptions in bond, 
!>0 Surat# 13d *, 40 Bengal# Ud a Iftd ; and 250 Ben- 
gals DTat I2d. The whole, witli the exception 
of the Boweds, were purchased for the consump- 
tion of the country ; the accountsfrom Manches- 
ter continue very favourable. 

Sugar . — The demand for Sugar continued ex- 
tensive all the week; the prices daily advancing 
at the close ; the chief request was on speculation. 
The subject of distillation from Grain being pro- 
hibited, attracted great attention ; speculators, 
however, calculated that, even should the distillers 
not use Sugar yet, that the supply was only equal 
to the usual consumption of the country. 

Coffee. — The public sales of West India Coffee 
brought forward lately have been very limited, 
owing, it is stated, to the stock being very short 
•f the usual quantity; it is, however, to be re- 
collected, a very considerable proportion of the 


Coffee Is now in the hands of speculators, and 
not now offering for sale. We believe no ad- 
vance has been obiained on the Coffee lately sold 
at the India House. 

Spices.— There appears a revival in request for 
Spices ; a small advance on most descriptions lias 
been obtained on the last East India sale prices. 

Rice . — The demand for Rice lias been exten- 
sive; the pi ices improve in proportion to the 
great rise of Grain ; there is very considerable ex- 
port ordets in town. 

Drugs, ^c . — The extensive sale by the East 
India Coin oany took place last week, prompt the 
ltth ot Febiuary. The whole were Sold in bond, 
viz. 2<i casks Aloes, (not sue.) very good, 131 10s 
a Hi m, middling dark 4l «7l 15* ; 465 chests 
Aunisced Sis a 86» ; 7 chests Bees Wax 7l ; 231 
chests Beniamin, 2 lots 1st quality, 531 15s a 581 5 s 
— 2d, 151. a 35l 5 h — 3d, 7I I is a 9l ; 27 casks Car- 
damoms, Ceylon, 2s 4d a 2s fid ; Malabar 4s 2d f 
H chests Gamboge 161 a 101 5s, 320 duppers Cas- 
tor Oil, fine bright, 3s 6d— good 2s. 7d a 3s 4tl— 
inferior 7d a is; 100 bottles Cajaputa Oil 9da is 
per ounce; 253 chests China Root, 3 5s a 38s ; 530 
bugs Chillies 26s a 30s ; b chests Vermillion 3s a 
5s Id; 537 hags Gallaugall 36s a 40s ; 5.3 chests 
Anjmi 75s a 80— a few 9ls a 07s ; 16 boxes Musk 
12s a 13* 6d per ounce ; 20 < heats Myrrh 100s u 
1409 , ISO chests Rhubarb, good hr.ght, 5s a 5s 2d 
— remainder «sGJ u 5s ; J6 chests rough Toitoise- 
shell 11s 9da 19s1 id — one lot 23s 8d ; 26 tubs Soy, 
inferior, is a 5s — remainder io» 8d a 15 6d ; 309 
Elephant’s Teeth, Bl 5s a 1 il 5s ; 647 chests rough 
Cam ph ire 91 159 « 121 10s ; 28 bags Mothcr-o’ Pearl 
Shells 39s Od a 41 is 6d ; 2,557 pieces Tin 9 is a 90s; 
2861 cwt. Red Saunders 99 Od a 11s ; 232 cwt* 
Supun Wood 12s a 12s 6d ; 27 bales Sena 4d a 8d ; 
81 chests Shellac 50s a97»; 78 bags Seedlac 28s 6d; 
118 packages Tamarinds 21s a 48s; 1043 chests 
Borax, unrefined, 79s a 85 — 28 refined 92s u 93s j 
5571 packages Turmeric 23s a 36s 6d; 187 bales 
Safflower 65s a 95s; 741 bags Gaik, blue, 8l 7 sa 
81 12s — grey and white 61 4s ; 673 chests Lae Dye 
6d rt 48 4d ; 83 chests LacLake 7da 1 id— one lot 1 8dj 
96441 Ground Rattans id a 5d each ; 1958 Malacca 
Canes is a 2s. each ; 8atin Wood 70s 6d. 

Company’s 110 chests Opium, fine Patna, 35s a 
37s 6d per lb; 228 tubs rough Camplnre, 10I. 15s a 
I ll 6s j 12 Keemore Shells is to 5s, and one at 20jr, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

At Edinburgh, Lady Ferguson, of a son. 

The lady of A. Loughman, Esq. of Bedford square, 
of a soh. 

At Rallinruddy, Ireland, the lady of the Knight 
of Kerry, M.P. of a son. 

The lady of the Rev. Isaac Gosset, vicar of 
Ratchet, near Windsor, of a son. 

The lady of Broome Wilts, Esq. of Brunswick 
square, of a son. 

The lady of W. P. Williams, Esq. in South* 

• street, Grosvenor-square, of a daughter. 

The lady of F. 0. Barker, Esq. in Somerset- 
street, Portman. square, of a daughter. 

In Dublin, Marchioness of Watertotd, of a son. 

At Beauport, Lady Montgomerie, of a son. 

The lady of Sir Amyrald Dance, Northlands, Tip- 
perary, of a son. 

The lady of A. Houblon, Esq. M.P* at Hailing* 
bury-place, Essex, of a son. 

The lady of the Rev, D. C. Delafosse, at Rich* 
mona-green, of a son. 

The ladv of Lieut.-Col. J. Allan, in Upper Guild- 
ford-street, of a son. 

In St. James’s square, Lady Grantham, of s 
daughter. 

4 N 3 
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The lady o f Geo. Smith, Esq. M.P. in Upper 
Harley -street, of a daughter. 

Tlic lady oi C. Hanson. Esq. of Bedford square, 
of a daughter. 

Tlte lady of Wni, Bedford, Esq. in Guildford- 
stteet, of a daughter. 

The ladv of Sir Willoughby W. Dixie, of FoUtou 
HaR, Notts, of a son. 

The lady of J, Turnyi, Esq. of Woburn* place, of 
a son. 

The lady of T, Wilde, Eiq, in Guildfnrd-strect, 
of a son. 

The lady oi J. Brice, Esq. of Monmouth, oi a 
son, being Iter eighteenth ch id. 

Thelady of J. Mansfield, Esq. of Wi in pole- street, 
of a ion. 

T ady Fitzhcrbert, of a r anghter. 

The lady of Lieut. -Col. Webbti Smith, at Lang- 
ley Lodge, Lewisham, of a d-iuglitc* . 

The lady of J. Micwell, Esq. of Olaphura Com- 
mon, of a daughter, 

MARK’ AGES. 

-frauds Pytn, Esq. eldest son of the member for 
the county of Bedford, to Lady James Leslie 
Melville, second daughter of ilia Earl of Liven 
and Melvilie. 

At Bermuda, l.i«ut. Col. Simones, of the 68d 
regt. to Eliza Mary, ild«st daughter of Com- 
nvidore A. F. Evans, R. N. 

At Buns, .(dines Drummond, F.sq. commissary 
geneial, to Mu-s (’, A. Teller, great niece of 
Smollct, the author of Ptregrme Pickle, &c. 

On tin; 9th November, at Clap haw chuich, Capt, 
E. Ireland, ot the Hon. Company’s service, to 
Caroline Jane, youngest daughter of the late 
Capt. Robinson. 

The Rev. Titos. Tndhal, of Staplegrove Cottage, 
near Taunton, to Mai v, youngest daughter of 
the Urv. Archdeacon Dunbcny. 

At Hackney, Sam. Colhngwood, Esq. of Oxford, 
to Ann Jemima Huutlev. latcof Reading, 

At Marylebonu. linb, Edwards, Esq. to Miss 
Carter, of the Edqware Road, 

At St. Mai tin’s. J. Constable, Esq. of East 
Bcrgholt, Suffolk, to Miss Bickiull, of Spring 
Garden-terrace. 

•Mr- Wm. Boorc, of Wellington -pUcc, GoswelU 
- street to Miss Sarah Simons ot Heading. 

Hieo. Maliphant, Esq. of Chanel strict, (Jros- 
venor-squaro, to Miss l anc, of CKiord-stred. 
JKoht. Bartlty, E.-q. of the Ordnance, Tower, to 
Miss Harrison, late of Burr street, Aldgate. 

At Valenciennes, Capt. Run worth, figih foot, to the 
eldest daughter of James Yeo, E)>q. 

At St, George's Bloomsbury, Capt. Geo. William- 
son, to Delia, second daughter, of the kev. Dr. 
Rose, rector -of St. Martin Outwich. 

At Margate, John, sou of Wra. W-almdry, Bsq. 
clerk of the papers to the House of Lmds, to 
Anna. Maria, only daughter to the late Lieut. 
Col. Lambert, of the East-India Company’s ser- 
vice,, 

H. Percy Kennott, Bsq. of Worcester College, 
Oxford, to fanny, only daughter of M. Stuple- 
ton Douglas, F»q. of Thornton. 

Mr. Robert Back, oi Clerkanwell, to Amelin, eU 
dest daughter of J. Lowden, Esq. of Heigliam, 
Hall, Norwich. 

At Bishop’s Caundle, the Earl of Enroll, to Har- 
riet, third sister of Lord Somerville. 

.y»put. Col. Sir Rob. Wm Gardiner, to Caroline 
Mary, eldest daughter of Lieut. Gen. Macleod. 
J). Taunton, Esq, of Oxford, third son of bit W. 
E. T. to Maim eldest daughter of J. Bradford, 
E*q. of Swindon, Wilts. 

Mr. Fred* Wm. t arter, of Southwark* to Mary, 
4Mqon4 daughter of Dan. Cloves, Esq. of 
8 bftowclli 

jL Wilson, Esq. of the Middle Tumple, to Mist 
Ann ShpU, of Croydon. 

At Brqdgwdrth, York# lnre, W, Sweetland,, Etq t 
captain of the port of Gibraltar, to Jane, eldest 
sister of SirC. W. Flint. 

Mr* Jas. Russel, ofWoodford, to Mias Appleton, 
of HepUy-upon, Thorne* 

W, Smith, Esq. of Portmap. place, Edgware- 
road, to tlie widow of J. Dias Santos, Esq. late 
of Abcliurch-lane. 

4. Harman, Esq. of Croydon, to Elizabeth* 
daughter of the late H. T* Rogers, Esq, of 
Gravesend. 

At Hammersmith, P, Martiwsau, Esq. jun. to 


Mary Anne, second daughter of the late F. 
Ronalds, Esq. of Highbury. 

At St. George’s, Wm. Carter, M. D. of Canter- 
bury, to Sophia, third daughter of the fate Sain. 
Hoiwoitliy, Esq. of Else, worth Hall, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

J. Bowring, Esq. of London Field, to Maria, 
youngest daughter of S, Lewin, Esq, of Mare* 
stivet, Hackney, 

At KxmiiistCr, Devonshire, Cant. Fuller, R. N. 
son of the late T. taller, Esq. of Ashdown 
lnmse, Sussex, to Eliza, only daughter of Wm. 
White, Esq. of Exminsier Villa. 

Mr. James Grace, of the Old Jewry, to Mias Fan- 
ny Bickford, of Aylesbury. 

Mr. R. Taylor, bookseller, of Liverpool, to Ellen, 
Mfcoml duuK liter, of the late Dr. Prescot, of 
Nantwich, Cheshire. ® 

Rd. Addison, Esq. of Carlisle, to Miss Elizabeth 
Forder, niece of fhe Rev, Wm. Masters, of 
Spars holt, Hants. 

At St. James’s church, the Earl of Warwick, to 
Lady Monson, 

Ajt St. George’s, Major Gen. Sir John Lambert, 
to Jane, daughter of the fate J. Morant, Esq, 
of Brocken hurst Park, Hants. 

At Ballycuttcr, Ireland, the Hon. Col. Meade, 
M.P. so.i ot the Countess Clauwilham, to Ura- 
nia Caroline, fourth daughter of the late H011. 
Edward and Lady Aiabella Ward. 

T. Browne, Esq at Kentish town, to the suter of 
T. ttafiles, Esq of Bern. 1 -.-street. 

At Chelsea, F. de Noriuanville, Esq. to Mary, el- 
d j st daugter of Mr. W. R. Callender, ot 
Brompton. 

J. Deacon, Esq. of Bishopsgate-street, to Sophia, 
duest daughter oi the Rev Win. Collett, rector 
ot Swar.ton Morley, Norfolk. 

The Rev. Archibald Barclay, to Isabella, eldest- 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Lindsay, ot Giove 
Hall, Bow. 

C. Bourne, Esq. of Elford, Staffordshire, 10 Mis* 
Ryan, of Tipperary. 

J. F. Turnpenny, Esq. of the R. Mili ary College, 
Sandhurst, to Mrs. Kynnimnor.d, late of C.ap- 
haui Rise. 

At t»t. George’s, G. S. Fonl, Esq. late of the 
Adelpht Terrace, to Haunuh, only daughter of 
the late Jos Bramah, Esq. of Pimlico. 

Capt. S. Hood Ingtefield, It. N, to PnsciUu Mar- 

? arct, eldest daughter ol ths late Vice-Admiral 
Itway. 

Mr. J, Stable, to Mrs. Bennington, ofFcnchurcti- 
street. 

At Cheltenham, Mr. Cawardine, of London, t* 
Rebecca, eldest daughter of tin* late Rev. An- 
thony Freeman, vicar of Badgwoith, Glouces- 
tershire, f 

DEATHS. 

T-fie Duke of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, brother to- 
Her Majesty. His Serene Highness was in his 
7&th yeur. being bom in 1741. 

Frederick William Charles, first ting of Wirtem- 
berg, bornihe 7th of November, 1751, was a 
son of Duke Frederick Eugene, who, during 
the seven years war distinguished himself in* 
the Prussian service, whilst his brother, the 
then reigning Duke Charles, led his troops with 
great bitterness ogatitst Frederick 11. This son 
of Duke Eugene also, like others of hit brothers* 
entered the Prussian service, which, however,, 
he left in the hie time of the great Frederick* 
and went into that of Russia. He succeeded 
his father, who was only for a short time reign- 
ing Duke, on the 83d December, 17V/, as Duke 
of Wiritmberg } and his political relations be- 
came uncommonly dtihcnlt, m consequence ofi 
the war with France, and the situation of hit 
own teriitory. in 1803 he exchanged the ducal 
dignityfor the electoral, and in 1803 (after tha 
peace of Peters burgh) for the Royal: and, in- 
stead of the duchy, his paternal inheritance, ofi 
about 800 square mites in extent, with 580,000 
inhabitants, and a revenue of two millions oC 
dollars, he left to his successor a kingdom, the 
smallest indeed in Europe, of 3*7. square mile* 
in extent, , a population of 1,800,000, and * 
revenue of 18 millions of florins. By his first 
marriage with the Princess Augusta of Bruns- 
wick (sister of the Duke, who fell last year) ho* 
. left behind him three children, m, the new 
King William If. born in 1781, and manied 
this year to the Grand Duchess Catherine} Duke 
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*PdHl, and the wife of the Duke de Mont fort 
fJerome Buonaparte). The Queen Dowager is 
the Princess Royal of England. The King's 
death is m.doutnod to have been occasioned tv 
the gout being dr ven inwards, which produced 
an apoplectic attack. He m said to have died in 
the aims of his son, the Prince Rim al, having 
been engaged in conversation with him for 
some hours befeqe. 

On tin* sth November at Tedderly, in Staffordshire, 
the seat of her sou in-law, Mr. Littleton, alter 
a short illness, Hyntirithc de GabiHle, Mar- 
chioness ot Welkslev. Her Lady « hip was the 
wnlv daughter of M Pierre Roland, and a native 
of France; she w?u married to the Maiquison the 
29th Nuicinber. 1794, ard has it ft two dang 1 
one of whom \w,s imuried to Sir William \bdv, 
ol Chatham Place, p. >rt. afiw > ear* since. Her 
Ladv ship’s '•ep.tiete utfonie, of about e ,ui'Ol per 
antiuni, reve is to the Masqirs. 

John Manship, B*q. aged 01, touncrly a director 
of the L. I8t- India Corn j»any. 

Abiahum Hobart:,, K q. ol Giosvmor-strcet, late a 
director of the Kast-lnd. a Company, and M.p, 
for Worce .ter. 

John Locke, K«q. of America Square, one of the 
oldest of the Comp iny’& shin owners. 

At Buehton, aged ?o, ('has. Herbert, Es-q. M.p. 
for Wilton, only surviving brotlurof the late 
Eat I of Carnal von. 

At H lehgate, aged 74, Tims. Bennett, D.D. late 
of Trinity College, * ’atriht idi»e. 

Al the rally act o! yt, .1 le\. Simp ton, E>»q. ot 
('oily lull, Suit land ; while out » nui'.e •dicmttiH', 
one of tlit' barr 1" *4 h.s gun, by the. In a* It 
touching the tr'gger, went off, otca^ioiung in- 
stant death 

At Slmdoo, .tied o i i, M.fcs Maua Hate, si- ter of 
the late ltd. Ham, L-q of ('oil-. 

At Nun Gum, l\cl;h 1111, aged vciy much 
esteemed and n/ntiel, Win. Piac-eUe, Lkq , 
late of Salislnov -.ip, an*. 

At Southampton, W m Lmlott, Esq. 

Mr. Alth t’iniin ('rtldhain, of Nottingham ; little 
mort than a vear ago he lost his brother, Ins 
niothei died shortly after ; a Uw months since 
two of his daughter' wer. mmmiUid on the 
same day to the same grave { and now, by hi* 
own decease, Im has l"lt a family of female or- 
phans, awfully hei caved, within Mie shoit spare 
of thuteui months, of an uncle, a grand, 
mother, twosisteis, and a father. 

At Brcumoi e-house, Hants, aged 72, Sir Edward 
Ilulsc, Rail, 

An Little Dean’s Yard, aged 81, the Rev. Wm. 
Bell. D, D, one ot the Fiebendaues of West- 
minster. 

After a long and painful illness, Maria, wife of 
Tims. Leechmero, of the Cneus, Rath. 

At Newport, tide of Wight, Kenneth, youngest 
son of K. Mackenzie, ot Port land- place. 

At Worthing, after a lingering dines, the lady of 
Lieut. Col. Fred, Han key. 

Iu Pemlirokc-street, Plymouth, at the advanced 
age of 104 years, Mrs Martha ( vans, she had 
been the mother of thirteen childien, and re- 
tained her mental faculties to the last. 

Al Battersea, aged 81, Mrs. Gosling. 

At Shooier’e-hill, of a disorder contracted whilb 
on service in Ceylon, Col. W. Colcbrook, of 
the R. Art. 

At Chilton, near North Shields, aged 100, Mr. 
Wm. Elliot. 

In Staple Inn, Mr. Wm. Harris, of the Pipe-office, 

In Charlotte-street, Blackfrnrs-road, aged 74, 
Mr. J. Mawaon, late of Watling-sireet. 

Aged 56, Mr. Charles Cooke, of New North-street. 

Aggd 82, Mr. P. Keating, Catholic printer, of 
Duke-strect, Grosvenor-square. 

At Eltham, Kent, aged 90, Mrs. Ravcnhlll. 

At Brighton, aged 23, Charlotte, eldest daughter 
of J. Marrvatt, E»q. M.P. 

^Lately, at Cheltenham, in his 81st year, Richard 
Reynolds, Esq. formerly an eminent manu- 
facturer in Bristol. He is known to have dis- 
tributed in chanty upwards of 200,000/. 

At Sutton Coldfield, in (he county of Warwick, 
aged 77, Mrs. Duncojnbe, widow of the late J. 
Duncombc* S$n« 

At Merton, of a paralytic disorder. Mr. Ebenczer 
Roberton, aged 92. „ , , _ . „ 

At Islcworih, the widow of the late Lieut. -Gen. 
H. Bland ; and on the same day, Gen. Thomas 
Bland, col. of the 5lh dragoon Guards, 


The Rev. W. A. Pemberton, B. D, registrar of 
the University of Cambridge. 

In Grafton. street, aged 94, Thos. Scott, Esq. of 
Sheppeiton, Middlesex. 

At Cruom's Hill. Gieenwich, aged 78, James Hur- 
dis, Esq. M, D. 

At Locfcin t r lon, aged 67. the Rev. Fiancis Lundy, 
M. A. upwards of 40 years rector of that pa- 
rish. 

In licd-lion-square, the wife of J, Hudson, Esq. 
of Lmcoln's-inn. 

Aged 03, the relict of the late Mr. J. Haynes, of 
Twickenham. 

At Lid Broiupton, the lit. Hon. J. II. Blake, 
B.u on WalUcourt, of Ardfrey, G'nlwav. 

Mi Rd. Williams, of Hoyhmd's CofLc-House, 

tSIlHlld. 

At Edinburgh, after 24 years service in India, 
Majors. Hay, of the Inri-Oii AitilUrv. 

At Clapham-ioad. afiei h In "q i"id paiulul illness. 
Cat Inn me. wife of J. P. Ciowelcr, F«q. 

Ag'nl 70, Mrs. Loicivc, late of Cot cm Garden 
Th. m i c. 

Mr Owen, of Derby • he was killed by the upset- 
ling of the mail. 

Neir Chelsea Hospital, Rr\. Thomas Norris, late 
chaphtm to the fences in the Leeward Islands. 

At P' ntonville, Mn. C.uhiiinic Muelagaii. 

At Pcrkh tm, aged 8''*, Mr*-. Bellamy, 

in li.iiiowi fcticet, Hunovt r'«'|uuri-, aged 04, Dr. 
•S, H . Jack«on. 

At Rennes, I lance, Sir Wm. f’odiingfnn, Bart, 

At Adilrv Lodge, Sm rev, ugvd 85, the Dowager 
i/*dv neither. 

R. •'lafton, l‘>.q. »»f Dulwich Common, 

In Tavistovk-stieet, llcdtoid. square, aged 75, Mr<. 
Mu. glut May. 

The wife of Mr, Hazaid, of the Royal Exchange. 

At Ivi nsington, Cupi, J Barningham, one of the 
pool knights of Windsor. 

In th«* 64ihytar of Inn a»e. Sir Arthur Davies 
Owen, id Glanscvern, Mnntgomeiyshire, one 
nl Ins Majesty’s justice# of the peace, and De- 
puty Lieutenant and Ute High Sheriff for thq 
same county. 

At Sunning full, the wife of James Stephens, Esq, 
ar d the sister of Mr. Wilbei force. 

Aged 76, Rev. Sain, Strong, rector of March well. 

At Sidmnnth, aged 26, the widow ot the late 
Thus Sattcrthwuite Esq. 

Aged 7;;, Rev. Thos. D’Oyiey, A. M. 17 years vi. 
car of W al ton- upnn-Tli ames. 

Malta, eldest daughter ot Mr, B D’Ar&nda, sur- 
geon, at Billericay, Essex, uged 23. 


SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

Private Ships. 

Ceylon. 

Ship's Names. Tom. Probable Time of Sailtng % 
Adm. Gambler.... 500 — Nov. 30 

Madras and Bengal. 

Moffat 7'»0 — Nov. 30 

SirS. Lu'dnngton. 600 — Nov. 24 

Bombay. 

Cambrian 720 from Gravesend Nov. **• 

Hy pet ton 400 — Nov. 30 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Cornwallis 170 — Nov. 23 

Mary 300 — ■ Dec. 7 

Dukcot Mar tbro*.« 320 — Nov. 20 

Susannah 170 — « Nov. 27 

Jane 170 — Nuv. 30 

Betsey 180 — Nov. 27 

Marianne 20J from Gravesend Nov. M 

Jane 200 — ■ Nov. 30 

Madras and Calcutta. 

Lord Melville 872 — Nov. 30 

Madras and Bengal. 

Hibernia 450 — Bee. 15 

Speke 450 — N(>v * 30 

Richmond ......... 500 — Dec. if. 

Cape and Blc of France. 

Lady Borringdott.. 3»o — Nov. 3f 

From Liverpool to Bombay. 

40i — Nov. 9 % 


Samarang 




Price Current of East- India Produce for September 1816 * 




L. 

s . 

»/. 


L. 

s. 

d. 



L. 

s. 

d. 


L. 

s. 

d. 

Cochineal 


0 

3 

10 

to 

0 

4 

4 

Sal Ammoniac 

cwt. 








C’olFee, Java 

. cwt. 

H 

13 

0 



4 

4 

0 

Senna 

..lb. 

0 

1 

6 

to 

0 

2 

6 

— Chenbon 


3 

13 

0 

— 

3 

18 

0 

Turmerick, Btngal 

cwt. 

1 

4 

0 

— . 

1 

0 

0 

Bo. 11 bon 


3 

16 

0 


4 

0 

0 

China 


Q 

3 

0 

_ 

2 

10 

0 

— Mocha 


6 

0 

6 

— 

5 

2 

0 

Zednary 









Cotton, Surat 

....lb. 








Galls, in Sorts 


7 

0 

0 





— — Kxtratint 









Blue 


8 

10 

0 





Bengal 


0 

1 

1 

— 

0 

1 

0 

Indigo, Blue 

..lb. 








— — Bourbon 









— Blue and Violet, 


0 

7 

6 

— 

0 

8 

6 

Dmpq, &, c . f or Dveing. 








— Pu r ple and Violet.... 

0 

0 

4 

— 

0 

7 

4 

Alo"s, Koaticu 

..cwt. 

6 

0 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

— Fine \ iolet 









Anm u vi*ds, Star... 


4 

10 

0 

— 

4 

13 

0 

— Good Onto 



0 

5 

6 

— 

0 

3 

11 

Borax, Refined... 


4 

0 

0 

— 1 

4 

10 

0 

— Fine V iolet & Copper 

0 

5 

2 

— 

0 

s 

9 

— Uniefin *d, or Tmcul 

3 

10 

0 

— 

3 

13 

0 

— Good Ditto 

„„ 

0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

A 

4 

Camphiro unretin 

id.. .. 

10 

0 

0 

— 

12 

f) 

0 

— Fine Copper 


0 

4 

8 

— 

0 

A 

0 

Cardetnonm.M alalmr. . lb 

0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

3 

0 

Good Ditto 


0 

4 

6 

— 

0 

4 

8 

— — < vlon. ... 









— Ordinary Ditto 


0 

3 

6 

— 

0 

3 

10 

Cassia duds 

...cwt. 








Rice 

wt. 

1 

12 

0 

— 

1 

17 

0 

Lignei 









Satilowcr 

wt. 

4 

10 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Castoi Du 

....lb. 

0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Sa^o 

wt. 

1 

13 

0 

— 

2 

IK 

0 

China Root.. .. 

..cwr. 

1 

is 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

Sal'petn, Refined. .. 

wt. 

» 

10 

0 





Coculus 1 nciui . 


0 

IS 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein ... 

.lb. 

0 

12 

.9 

— 

0 

IS 

6 

Colu mho Root 


y 

10 

0 

— 

2 

13 

0 

Novi 


0 

13 

3 

— 

1 

11 

0 

Dragon - * Hlnoci. 









Ditto WI 1110 .. 









Gum Ammoniac 

U 111)1 . 








China 


1 

2 

1 

— 

1 

2 

4 



3 

10 

0 


3 

0 

() 




17 

0 


*2 

£ 

0 

As«Hfa”ida. 


6 

0 

0 

_ 

IS 

0 

0 

Spices Cinnamon.... 

.lb. 

0 

10 

11 

— 

0 

11 

4 

Benjamin . 


0 

10 

0 

— 

SO 

0 

0 

— Cloven 


0 

3 

7 





Animi 

cwt. 

b 

10 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

Man 


0 

n 

1 

— 

0 

10 

1 

— - Gal bai ui in. 









Nutmegs 


0 

4 

1 

— 

0 

r> 

1 

Gambogiun 


16 

0 

0 

— 

22 

0 

0 

Ginger 

ivt. 

3 

10 

0 

— 

4 

0 

0 

M v n li 


0 

0 

0 

— 

11 

0 

0 

— Pepnn, Black .. 

lb. 

0 

0 

7 





— — Ohbanuni.. 


3 

0 

0 



8 

0 

0 

White 


0 

0 

11 





Lac Lake 


0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

J 

9 

Sugar, Yellow 

wt. 

l 

IS 

0 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Dye 


0 

1 

6 

— 

0 

3 

6 

White 


2 

10 

0 

— 

.1 

10 

0 

Shell, Blool 


3 

0 

0 

— 

3 

10 

0 

lb own 


l 

H 

0 

— 

1 

10 

0 

SI11 vi red .. 









Tea, Bohea 

lb. 

0 

2 

3 

— 

0 

y 

a 

Stick 


3 

10 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

Congou 


0 

2 

8 

— 

0 

3 

A 

Musk. China ... 

...oz. 

0 

14 

fi 

— 

0 

18 

0 

Souchong 


0 

2 

10 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Nux Vomica.... 

cwr. 

l 

s 

0 

— 

1 

10 

0 

Campoi 









Oil Ca^ia 

...oz« 

0 

1 

10 

— 

0 

2 

3 

— Twankay 


0 

2 

11 

— 

0 

3 

9 

Cinnamon 


0 

17 

0 

— 

0 

18 

0 

Pekoe 


0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

S 

6 

— Cloves 


0 

2 

0 

— 

0 

2 

10 

— Hyson Skin 


0 

2 

9 

— 

0 

4 

4 

Mact 









— Hyson 


0 

4 

9 

— 

0 

3 

7 

— Nutmeg*. .. 


0 

1 

1 

— 

0 

1 

3 

Gunpowdet ..... 


0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

s 

6 

Opium 

V .lb. 








Tortoiseshell 


0 

19 

0 

— 

1 

<> 

0 

Rhubarb 


0 

4 

3 

— 

0 

6 

0 

Woods, Saunders Red 

ton 

7 

0 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 


Goods declared for Sale at the East- India House, 


On Tuesday, 3 December— Prompt 28 Febiuary . 

Company's,—' Tea Bohea, 400,000 lbs.— Congou, 
Campoi, Pekoe, and Souchong, 4, 300,000 lbs.— 
Twankay, 800,000 lbs.— Hyson Skin, 1 30,000 lbs. 
Hyson, 230,000 lbs.— Total, including Private 
Trade, 6,100,000 lbs. 

On Tuesday, 10 December— Prompt 7 March . 

Company's,— Bengal Piece Goods, viz. Muslins, 
9,200 pieccs-Callicoes 88,373— Prohibited, 2s,6t»5 


—Coast, tyc. Piece Goods, viz. Coast Callicoes, 
119,426— Coast prohibited, 4,300— Surat prohibit* 
ed, 33,089. 

On the 7th Nov. the Court of Directors gave 
Notice, That upon the Coilee to he cold the nth 
of that month, the Buyer or expoiung Merchant 
would be entitled to a drawback of fire shillings 
per cwt. on the exportation thereof, within the 
time limited by law, and with ail proper forma* 
hues. 


Cargoes of East- India Company's Ships lately arrived . 


Cargo of the Pairhe, fro n Bengal and Java, 
Company’s.— Sugar, 673,238 lbs.— Coffee, 963,709 
lbs. 

Private- Trade, —Indigo, 78 Chests— Raw Silk, 
17 Bales. 

Cargoes of the Elizabeth and Potton, from Bengal. 
Company's,— Sugar, 7,171 cwt»— Cotton, 474,000 


lbs.— Raw-Silk,* 31,993 lbs. — Worsted Carpsts, 
34 ,—Pu ee Goods, viz.— Muslins, 924 pieces— 
Callicoes, 39,102— Prohibited, 41,114. 

Private-Trade and Privilege.— Madeira Wine, 
Raw-Silk, Cassia, Indigo, Cotton-Yarn, Rat- 
tans, Red Wood, Mats, Gram Sticks, Sago, Tor- 
toiseshell, Carpets, Benjamin. 



Daily Prices of Stocks, from the 26th of October to the 2,5th of November 1816 . 
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E.Eytos, Stock Broker, 2 , Comhill, avd 18 , Coventry Street. 
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GENERAL INDEX. 
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A — B — C. House, at Lucknow, de- 


scription of the 578 

Adam's Peak, sketch of a second 
journey to the summit of .. .. 137 

Aigis of England. See Evans. 
Afghanistan, moral view of the po- 
pulation of 143 

Air. See Tropics. 

Alexander East Indiaman, account 

of the loss of the 36 

Algiers, English and Dutch official 
accounts of the bombardment of 423 

, on the origin of the name 556 

Ali Bey, travels of, in Morocco, &c. 

review of .. .. 2f>5 

, imposture respecting the 

pretended 265 

Alligator, remarkable account and 
dimensions of one killed near Cal- 
cutta 57 

— — and crocodile fight, descrip- 
tion of a 578 

Andrew, St. song sung at the cele- 
bration of the feast of, at Calcutta 364 

Anecdotes 48O 


of Major General Claude 

Martine. See Martine. 

Animals. See Tropics. 

Anna, observations on the ship. See 
Atmospheric Register. 

Antiquities, Chinese literary . . . . 258 

— , alluvial, of India .. 57 

Antshar, Dr. Horsfield's experiments 

on the poison of the 17 

Arabian story, an 480 

Arabic language less understood in 
Europe than any other Eastern 

language 257 

■ - literature, extinction of the il. 

Arniston transport, loss of the . . 30 

Arrow-headed characters. See Cufic. 
Ashoca. See Jonesia Ashoca. 

Asia, central and eastern, geographi- 
cal remarks on 161 

Asiatical fragments, anecdotes, &c. 240 

Asiatic intelligence 104* 320 

Society, proceedings of the 161 

Atkinson's translation of Soohrab, a 

poem, reviewed 49 

Atmospheric Register, Horsburgh’s 
analytical ootict of «. #.274 


Page 


Babylon, present state of the ruins of 502 
Bangalore, disturbance among the 

troops at 212 

Barometer, marine. See Atmospheric 
Register. 

Basaltic rocks. See Salsette. 

Bashce Islands, an account of the . . 34 

Batavia, proceedings of the philoso- 
phical society of 162 

Batavian Society, address of, to Go- 
vernor Raffles, and his Excellency's 

reply .. ..273 

Bath, investiture of the knights of, 

at Calcutta .. 206 

Beital Pachisi, or the Twenty-five 
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an expedition in 1 809 against .. 341 

Planets, on the notions of the Hindoo 
astronomers, concerning the mo- 
tions of the. Sec Asiatic Resear- 
ches. 

PI assey, present state of .. .. .. 589 

Pliny, a passage in, concerning a peo- 
ple on the Ganges, explained. See 
Gazypore. 

Precedence in India, regulation Of 419 

Preface to the Vedant. See Theology. 
Preventive means against the recur- 
rence of the epidemic fever in the 
provinces of Coimbatore, &c. sug- 


gested 491 

Pill, the Tanjore, composition of the 384 
Pillage practised by Indian servants 

on the natives . • 591 

Pontiana. See Borneo 

Poor, Bombay society for the educa- 


tion of the, proceedings of the .« 525 
— in India, employment of the • . 589 
Poetry 39, 

Poet’s meaning, a, an anecdote . • 48 ? 
Poolo Penang* See Prince of Wales’# 
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Possession Island, on the coast of New 
Holland, account of an affray with 

the natives at 315 

Postage to and from India, rates of . . 452 
Price, Lieut. W. See Asiatic Re- 
searches. 

Pulo Laut. See Borneo. 

Pundraca. See Castes. 


R 

Raffles, T. S. Esq. on the Malayan 
nation. See Asiatic Researches. 

. — , leaves Batavia and arrives in 

London 218 

— , address of the Batavian so- 
ciety to 273 

Raja, the affinity of the Sanscrit word, 
with the European Rex, Roy, 

Re, &c 601 

Rajaca. See Castes. 

Raj-cumars lately practised infanti- 
cide 594 

— , their mode of destroying 

their female children ib . 

, origin of the practice . . ib. 

— , its abolition ib. 

Rajemal, present state of the town of 590 
hills, present state of the po- 
pulation of the ib. 

, reformation of the people of 

the, by Mr. Cleveland il\ 

Raujannees. Sec Madras. 

Rajaputras, origin of the 374 

Rampbke, description of a . . . . 250 

Registry of ships built in India, act to 
make further regulations for the . . 515 

Reid, Thomas, Esq. chairman, his ad- 
dress to the students at Addiscombe 532 


Remusat, M. See Tartarian lan- 
guages. 

Repartee, eastern, specimen of . . 250 
Review of books 41, 145, 257, 365, 485, 

519 

Rivers, principal, of Hindostan . . 243 
Rockets, Congreve’s, experiments 


with, at Bombay 628 

Roostum, the Persian champion, ro- 
mantic history of . . . . . . . . 49 

Roobae, a •• •• .. 40 

Rose-water. See Gazypore. 

Run, further description of the . . 450 
Run jeet-Singh, proceedings of .. 173 
Runs, the. See Okamundel. 

Rutledge, Brevet-Col. court-martial 
on .* 513 


Sabat, Nathaniel, some account of . • 285 
Sacadina. See Borneo. 

Sadi, lines freely translated from the 

•Persian of .. ,.481 

Sachera. See Castes. 

Saffragam, in Ceylon, agricultural 

temarks on 420 

Sahzanpore, some account of . . 595 


Index . 

Tage 

Sales at the East India House, notices 
of 111,223,331, 435,539,643 
Sally and Mary, mutiny on board the 212 
Sarcolabus, description of two new 
species of. See Asiatic Researches. 
Satyrs still spoken of, in the environs 

of Babylon 503 

Schooling, Eastern, remarks on its 
introduction into Europe .. .. 387 

, observations on the Madras 

Scott, Dr. H. See Diseases of India. 
Scotticisms, certain, used in British 

India 232 

Scottish churches, two, established in 

India 210 

Sculptures. See Elephanta. 

Sea. See Tropics. 

Sea-snakes, police regulation concern- 
ing 161 

Seir Mutakharin, an account of the 277 


Self-immolation of Indian women, 
very rare at the present time . . 598 

f account of one. See 

Suttee. 

Serinagur, some account of . . . . 384 

Servants, menial, in Bengal, new re- 
gulation concerning . . . . 622 

Shah Namu, the, Atkinson’s tran- 
slation of Soohrab, an extract from, 

reviewed 49 

Shawls, India, on the manufacture 

and name of 582 

Ship-letter mails, India 108, 327, 433, 
537, 641 

Ship-building in Java 606 

Shipping intelligence, India 108, 220, 
327, 431,535, 638 

, East India, losses of, in the 

India and China seas, without 
leaving any trace of the manner 38 

, losses of, in 1809 ib. 

Ships in the service of the East India 
Company in 1810-11, an account 

of the number of 159 

— — _ — , launched 

in the river Thames from 1770 to 

1811 ib. 

— , equip- 
ment of ib. 

Ships built in India. See Registry. 

— — , private, number of, that have 
sailed for India since the opening 
of the trade 637 


— , East India Company's, cargoes 

of, lately arrived 33 1 

— — — — — , times 

appointed for the season 1815-1 6 330 

■» - — — , taken 


up for the season 1817 .. .. 329 

Sicrora, intelligence from .. .. 208 

Silk, failure of, in the vicinity of 

Moorshedabad 534 

— early history of 576 

Silkworms, papers relating to the in- 
troduction of, into the Isle of 
France 527 
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Shiran. See Ferhaud. 

Shoal off the N. E. coast of Sumatra 581 

to the eastward of Dampier's 

Strait ib. 

Shurhoo Miut Amil, review of 
Lockett's translation of the .. 257 
Simpanahan. See Borneo. 

Sincapore, lines written in passing 
the straits of .. . . .. .. 143 

Slaves, female. SeeNipal. 

Soldiers, India, postage of letters of 225 
Sooratoo. See Borneo. 

State and official papers, India 289, 393 
Stone, invention of Gen. Claude 
Martinc, for the relief of the . . 570 
Smith, Lieut. Colonel, neglect of 

services of 449 

Smuggling India goods, on .. .. 227 

Strange, Sir T. charge of, to the grand 

jury of Madras 625 

Strength. See Feats. 

Stocks, daily prices of 1 12, 331 

Stuart, Ensign Henry, tried for the 
murder of Lieutenant John Henry, 
in a dud 414, 625 

Students, at Hertford College, who 
obtained prizes at the general ex- 
aminations, 18 f 6, list of .. .. 64 

Subterraneous buildings, in India, 


use of 593 

Sudra, origin of the 373 

Suicide, Brahminical, at Chicapore, 
question concerning a .. .. 552 

— — », particulars of a 582 

— , poetical ac- 
count of a 587 

Sumatra. See Shoal. 

Sumbawa, volcanic irruptions in 420 
Sumroo, the begum, some account of 596 
Sunday, how passed on board the 
H. C. Hope, Capt. Pendergrass 370 
Surat, inscriptions on a grave-stone in 

the burial ground at 232 

Suta. See Castes. 

Suttee, an account of one . . . . 598 

Sweating season, remarks on the . . 367 
Sydenham, the late Thomas, Esq. 
biographical account of . . . . 557 

T 

Table, polymetrical. See Poly metri- 
cal Tables. 

Tales of a Demon 138 

Talisman, the word, how used by the 
moderiuPersians 383 


Tahsyar, geographical notice of 558 

Tambuli. See Castes. 

Tamracuta. See Castes. 

Tanjore pills. See Pill. 

Tanlica. See Castes. 

Tanti. Sse Castes. 

Tantras, what 31 

— , enumeration of the principal 576 
Tantravayas, of the mixed caste of 374 

Tartarian languages, prospectus of M. 
Remusat's researches on the . . 58 


Tn&ex. 

m 

Fage 

Tartars, character of, at compared 

with the Chinese 

.. 251 

Tea, history of 

.. 43 

— — of Bogota. See Bogota. 


— - plant, the, introduced 

into 

Lombardy 

.. 507 


Temperature. See Tropics. 

Theology, Hindoo, on the principles 
of the 468, 553 

Thera, lines to 

— , with a rose-bud 

Thirst, account of sufferings from, 

by Ali Bey 271 

Thurgurs, the, a political body in 
Nipal. account of .„ .. .. 123 

Tiger and buffaloe fights, account of 250 

, a, takes a lascar out of a boat 525 

, a, curious account of the de- 
struction of 527 

— — , a, magnetised ib. 

Times of departure of the H. C. 
Ships. Sec ships. 

Tinivelly, geographical and meteoro- 
logical notices of the province of 486 
Tomboro, the mountain of, in Java, 
volcanic eruption of .. .. .. 164 

— • — — — , present state of the moun- 
tain of . . . . 420 

Towns, in Hindostan, the most con- 
siderable, enumerated .. .. 243 

Troglodytes of Nipal, some account 
of the 234, 600 

Tropics, on the temperature of the 
air, and of the sea, animals, &c. 

within the 47® 

Tumbling. See Feats. 


Vaccination in India and Persia . . 387 
Vaidcha. See Castes. 

Vaidya. See Ambasht'has. 

Vaisya, origin of the. See Castes. 
Varajivi. See Castes. 

Vedant. See Theology. 

Vellore, mutiny at, a particular ac- 


count of the I46 

Vesa. See Vaisya. 

Vizier and the king. See Vizier. 

Volcanic phenomenon, account of 
one observed at sea I6i 


Voyages to India, on female • • . . 8 

U 

Ugra. See Castes. 

Ukhbars, abstracts of the Indian 173, 286, 

397 

Union Society, state of the .. .. 214 

Universal language and character, 
letters on 116,347,617 

W 

Wahabees. See Wehabi*. 

Wainwright, Captain, neglect of ser- 
vices of 449 

Wales, New South, geographical dis- 

coveries in 313 
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Wales, New South, political state of 314 
Wallich, N. See Asiatic Researches. 
Warren, Capt. John. See Asiatic 
Researches. 

Waterloo Fund, account of the distri- 
bution of the 106 

.. — subscription at Calcutta 306,637 
Wathen’s Voyage to Madras reviewed 369 
Weddings, Mahommedan. Sec Ma- 
hometan. 

Wehabbis, remarks on history and 
conduct of the .. .. .. 341 

— - -, at Mecca 464 

Wellington, the Duke of, letter of 
the Calcutta committee to . . . . 306 

— , Duchess of, destruction 

of the ship 209, 625 

Wheat, culture of, in Hindostan . . 37 
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Windham, loss of the Ship 103, 2ll 
Winds, land, on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, cause of the heat of the 368 
Wines, bottled, See Excise. 

Women of the east, anecdote relating 


to the * 480 

— — Hindoo and Moliamedan, re- 
marks on the 604 


Writers’ rank for the season 1814*15, 413 
Yavanas. Sec Castes. 


Zenanas, European, in India .. 604 

, subterraneous 593 

Zengebar, etymology of the name . . 340 
Zenges, country of the .. .. *• ib* 
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A 

Abell, 

A brali am, 
Arbutlmot,/w 
Arbuthnot, 
Adams, pa. 
Abingdon, b . 
Aberdeen, b. 
Abbott, 
Addison, d. 
Addison, a. 
Addison, m. 
Agnew, pa. 
Ahier, pa. 
Agnew, 

Aislcy, 
Ainslie, a. 
Ainslic, a. 
Aitcheson, a. 
Aiteheson, m . 
Aitcheson, a. 
Aitcheson, 
Alexander, b. 
Alexander, 
Alexander, 
Alexander, b. 
Alexander, 
Alexander, pa 
Alexander, m. 
Anderson, pa. 
Anderson, a. 
Anderson, 
Anderson, pa. 
Anderson, pa. 
Anderson, m. 
Allan, b. 
Allan, 

Allen, b. 
Andrews, 
Andrews, 
Anglesea, b. 
Anstice, 
Angelo, 
Anthony, pa. 
Anthony, a. 
Atkinson, pa. 
Anstruther, 
Angely, m. 
Ashington, 
Anthing, 
Atisley, pa. 
Astle, d. 
Annerod. d. 
Arniston, 
Arrieus, 
Annestey, pa. 
Armstrong, d. 
Assey, 
Auchmuty, 
Aufrene, pa. 
Austen, d. 
Austin, b. 
Aubrey, pa. 
Aubney, 
Aylmer, 
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Aylmer, d. 

329 

Baynes, 

109 

Ikntinck, 

219 

211 

B 


Bastard, m. 

536 

Bcntham, 

426 

203 

Baber, pa. 

214 

Barclay, m. 

640 

Berry, d. 

416 

220 

Baber, a. 

211 

Barclay, 213, 

528 

Bertram, d. 

416 

535 

Babington, 

527 

Bayley, 

411 

Berland, d. 

104 

221 

Babington, 

218 

Blachiey, m. 

536 

Bertrand, 

356 

025 

Babington, a. 

211 

Baraud, m. 

432 

Bean, 

638 

530 

Babington, 

422 

Baxter, 

427 

Beardmore, b 

. 432 

219 

Bacon, 

188 

Baxter, pa. 

221 

Becher, pa. 

327 

433 

Bacon, m. 

104 

Bland, d. 

433 

Beckwith 

107 

525 

Bacon, 

219 

Bland, d. 

640 

Benbow, b. 

536 

640 

Baicolm, 

635 

Blanchard, 

109 

Belcher, pa. 

431 

220 

Balcarras, d. 

531 

Blair, 

307 

Betts 

535 

221 

Ball, pa. 220, 22 

Blake, (1. 

329 

Blcnkinsop, m. 625 

535 

Ball, 

211 

Blaney, 

325 

Beadle, b. 

628 

109 

Balston, 105, 

, 221 

Bland, d. 

641 

Belt, b. 

107 

628 

Baillie, b. 

100 

Blaney, 

520 

Bellasis, d. 

633 

319 

Baillie., pa. 

221 

B1 an card, b. 

104 

Brett, pa. 

327 

216 

Baggott, pa. 

291 

Blakely, pa. 

638 

Bibanti 

532 

101 

Barbor, m. 

328 

Blair, 

206 

BHlatnore 

532 

216 

Bar nil am, m. 

338 

Blanchette, m. 

104 

Bicknell, p. 

640 

527 

Bartley, m. 

640 

Blair, 

205 

Bird, a. 

211 

388 

Harwell, 

423 

Blanchard, 

100 

Bingham 534 

, 635 

207 

Bagram, 325, 

,520 

Blake, d. 

641 

Birch, a. 

533 

635 

Bath, a. 

312 

Blake, pa. 

220 

Bid well, pa. 

221 

415 

Barnett, pa. 

103 

Blake, pa. 

638 

Bidwcll 

528 

535 

Back, m. 

640 

Blacker, b. 

100 

Binny, pa. 

220 

221 

Badnall, m . 

107 

Blagrovc, m. 

328 

Bishop 

535 

329 

Baird, pa. 

327 

Blaquicre, m. 

328 

Bisset 

427 

215 

Baird pr. 

214 

Brace, 

426 

Bridges, b. 

432 

628 

Baird, d. 

433 

Brohim,/)cr. 

220 

Brindley, d. 

101 

209 

Balmain, 

211 

Bradford, m. 

640 

Briggs, pa. 

215 

220 

Balsdou, m. 

535 

Brassett, d. 

537 

Brisbane 

423 

220 

Barnes, m. 

536 

Bracketibury, pa. 

Bristow, pa. 

431 

216 

Barnes, d. 

212 


327 

Boileau 

524 

639 

Barnfield, d. 

104 

Braunc, d. 101 

,212 

Briois, m. 

415 

530 

Barnet to, a , 

629 

Bradshaw, pa. 

327 

Bond, pr. 

419 

415 

Barrow, pa. 

108 

Bramah, m. 536,640 

Bolton, a. 

319 

431 

Barker, 

427 

Branwhlte, m. 

107 

Bord, m. 

536 

427 

Barrow, m. 

328 

Bradshaw, 

105 

Bodenbain. m. 536 

328 

Baines, pa. 

535 

Bradshaw, m. 

328 

Boehm 

625 

108 

Barnes, 

527 

Brakenbury ,»« .215 

Bord wine 

531 

531 

Barnes, pa. 

100 

Beadle, 

535 

Bock 

221 

219 

Batticaz, m. 

536 

Bedford, b. 

640 

Bowman 

1U9 

215 

Barret to, 

325 

Bennet, m. 

432 

Bowen 

100 

431 

Bathurst, 

104 

Bennet, 

432 

Bowden, m. 

536 

527 

Barlow, d. 104, 

,420 

Bennet, d. 

641 

Bowness, pa. 

220 

328 

Barnett, pa. 

220 

Bcatson, 219, 

535 

Boudier, m. 

328 

427 

Barlow, m. 

104 

Beaumont, 

322 

Bourgine, p. 

104 

530 

Barrctta, pa. 

237 

Beusochem, a. 

319 

Bourne 

104 

220 

Baningham, d. 

641 

Beattie, 

427 

Bourne, m. 

640 

329 

Banncrnian, 

530 

Bebb. 

530 

Bank, d. 

329 

329 

Bannerman, 

218 

Beuford, 

535 

Bowman 327.639 

322 

Banks, 

104 

Benson, m. 

536 

Bowen 

420 

427 

Bassett, d. 

329 

Bell, 

414 

Buweu, b. 

415 

431 

Barlow 

219 

Bell, a. 

628 

Bowna, d. 

329 

329 

Barker, b. 

639 

Belble, pa. 

628 

Bowycr, pa. 

221 

318 

Baker, pr. 

102 

Bell, d. 

641 

Boy ton, a. 

312 

419 

Baker, b. 

107 

Bell, 

532 

B oyc, m. 

216 

220 

Baker, a. 

216 

Bell, m. 

413 

Boyd, a. 

219 

99 

Baker, m. 

312 

Bellamy, d. 

641 

Bloxham, m. 

328 

328 

Baker, pa. 

327 

Betts, pa. 

220 

Blunt 

423 

220 

Baker, pa. 

214 

Beetham, 

535 

Butter 

416 

211 

Baker, 

426 

Betham, 

327 

Bullock, m. 

328 

424 

Bayley, 

325 

Bentinck, b . 

432 

Butterworth,m,537 
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Burney, a. 319 Calthorpe 427 Crafton, d, 641 Coke, pa. 623 

Busk, b. 536 Cameron,;;. 419 Crawford, a. 319 Cooke, pa. o2l 

JJunworth, m. 640 Cameron, a. 212 Craw, pa. 221 Cooke, ;/. 648 

Budd, p. 328 Cameron, pa. 108 Craig 431 Cooke,/;. 212 

Bulmar 637 Cameron 535, 638 Cecil, m. 1 00 Cooke, a. 532 

Butler 535 Cambernon, m. 104 Cheap, pa. 221 Cookson, m. 328 

Burton 426 Canning 533, 219 Clielin, m. 104 Coode 426 

Bude 531 325, 530 Chester, pa. 327 Cooper 427 

Bunn 638 Campbell, m. 628 Chctliam 426 Cooper, d. 419 

Burslera, a. 319 Campbell, pa. 431 Chet woodc, d. 537 Coult, pa. 535 

Burl ton, d. 416 Campbell 211,215, Chetwode, d. 433 Cowan, m. 101 

Burford 639 535 Cheese 208 Cowles 220 

Burford 221 Campbell, pa. 221 Clearhu, h. 420 Coggershall, m. 328 

Burnand, d. 420 Campbell, pa. 221 Creighton, m. 536 Constable, in. 640 

Burgess, m. 328 Campbell, pa. 221 Chinnery, pa . 221 Congreve 629 

Burke, a. 215 Campbell, m. 328 Chicken, m. 328 Contcncin, m. 633 

Burrowes 532 Campbell, in. 432 Clifford 53, 66, 639 Couningham,;/. 433 

Burnett, a. 533 Campbell, m. 99 Clinton, d. 537 Cornwallis 2 18 

Burroughs 201 Carter, in. 640 Christie, /;. 216 Conroy, a. 319 

Burroughs, pa. 220 Carter, pa. 220 Christin, m. 104 Costy 21 i 

Burroughs 219 Carter, rn. 640 Christopher 109, Cormick, m. 328 

Burnham, m. 415 Carter, in. 640 535 Cornell 108 

Buslilcy, a. 219 Carter, pa. 221 Crips 535 Connolly, b. 432 

Busche 633 Carter 427 Crisp, m. 536 Couperas, a. 319 

Bushel,/;/;. 22l Carpenter, a. 215 Chivers 109,221 Cowlmrn, m. 53 6 

Broadhurst, d. 537 Carpenter 106 Cobb 320 Cowper 102,215 

Brundell, m. 328 Carpenter, a. 216 Cochrane 106 Cowper, a. 216 

Brooks, m. 216 Cartwright,/;. 536 Codrington, <#.641 Coursou, b. 104 

Bore, m. 640 Carrington, a. 312 Cockburu 635 Cotgra vc y pa. 221 

Brodie, pa. 220 Carruthers, /;. 419 Cockburn, /;. 212 Couperus 31 3 

Brodie, pa. 100 Caurut hers, pa. 220 Chonetto, /;. 100 Crompton, m. 101 

Brownrigg 633 Carew 532 Choiseul, m. 328 Cousins 535 

Broughton, d. 329 Capellen 425 Colvin 325 Cropley, /;. 41 9 

Brown 108, 109, Caune, m. 104 Colvin 520 Cross 4^7 

526, 553 Casamajor, a. 419 Compton, b. 107 Cross,/;. 216 

Brown, pa. 535 Casscls 638 Coode 426 CrossJey, pa. 431 

Browne, pa. 628 Cassa, a. 319 Colebrook , d. 641 Croix,;/. 537 

Brown, pa. 327 Cassir, pa. 221 Colehrooke, d. 101 Crowder,;/. 64I 

Brown, pa. 100 Castellan, b. 104 Colobrooke 219 Croker 423 

Brown 535 Cassein 639 Colobrooke 2ll Crozilo, //. 212 

Browne, m. 640 Caves, pa. 221 Colobrooke, d. 419 Chuiul wick ,/>;/. 628 

Brown, pa. 327 Caulfield 423 Coldnam, 107 Cutlibcrtsou, a. 533 

Browne, m. 328 Cawardinc, m. 640 Coldham, m. 536 Crutlenden 520, 

Brown, pa. 221 Cazley, 221 Coldham,;/. 641 325 

Brown, pa. 638 Cazalet, a. 6 28 Collingwood 535 Cruse, m. 187 

Brown, pa. 214 Cbamier, m. 4 19 Collingwood, w.107 Curnmn 416 

Brown, pa. 109 Chamier 218 Collingwood,;;;. 640 Cunningham, d. 537 

Brown, pa. 213 Chamier, d. 102 Collett, b. 4lfi Cunningham, pa. 

Brown, 535, bis Chamier, pa. 220 Cloncurry, /;. 536 221 

Broncherett,m.328 Chambers,;/. 420 Coleman,/);;. 327 Cuuyngham,/;tf.327 

Brownrigg, m. 328 Chambers,;/. 420 Collett,/;/. 640 Cunningham, a. 533 

Brohier, m. 328 Chase 207 Cole 427 Conyngham, d. 108 

Bosvillc, b. 328 Chater, b. 103 Cole,/;. 107 Cuddy,;;. 628 

Brookson, d. 433 Cliarite 535 Coles, pa. 22 1 Curtis, b. 432 

Brooks 327 Charitic 221 Colston 426 Cuttanick 639 

.Brine 106 Chasteney,/;a. 221 Coot c, b. 432 D. 

Bryant, pa. 221 Chauvin, d. 10 1 Colk, m. 107 Daendels 421 

Bryant, d. 416 Chauvel, pa. 221 Cloves, m. 640 Dacres 427 

Bryant 108 Chazal 527 Colville, pa. 108 D.icre 535 

Bryne 219 Clarkson 535, 638 Cotton, pa. 628 D’Aeth, m. 536 

Bryce 209 Clarke 218 Cotton,/;;. 53<> Dalby, /;. 628 

Bryce 530 Clarke,;/. 99 Cotton 135 Dallas, 219 

C Clarke 530 Cotton,/;;;. 220 Belafosso, /;. 639 

Crabb, 100,220 Clarke, a. 219 Corslie, pa. 221 Dalgairnes 318 

Cadell 312 Clarke 325 Cooke, b. 212, bis* Dalgairnes, a. 319 

Caley 427 Clainnont, pa. 100 C 0 oke 325,520 Delamotte, b. 216 

Cale, m. 537 Clayton 106 C 00 ke, m. 328 Daly, m. 211 

Callender, m. 640 Craig 535 C 0 ok 108 Dalrjinpie, m. 102 

Calder 325 Chacraft, pa. 431 Cookson, b, 212 Dajryinple, d. 212 
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Dabrymple, m. 

563 

Drewe, pa. 

221 ' 

Ellenborough 

322 

D’AIton, d. 

537 

Dightou, 211, 

531 

Elliott, 

533 

Dalton, a. 

3*9 

Dilton, 

635 

Elliott, 

219 

Daubcny, m. 

649 

Dickeuson, d. 

108 

Elliott, 

413 

Dance, ft. 

6 32 

Dickenson, a. 

628 

Elliott, d. 

641 

Dance, d. 

210 

Dickson, 

109 

Elderton, ft. 

628 

D* A rand a, d. 

64* 

Dickson, ft. 

103 

Ellis, m. 

536 

Darrell 

216 

Dixie, d. 

641 

Ellis, pa. 

221 

Darrell, pa. 

220, 

Dixon, 

427 

Ellis, pa. 

221 

100 

Dixon, 427, 

Ins. 

Ellison, in. 

328 

Darke, m. 

328 

Dyer, d. 

433 

Eldridgc, a. 

215 

Dash wood, a. 

215 

Dyson, a. 

215 

Einmott, 

323 

Dash wood 

424 

Doncaster, m. 

107 

Envor, m. 

43 2 

Davenport, d. 

101 

Docura, pa. 

221 

Elsworthy, 

535 

206 

Davidson, pa. 

221 

Dodsworth, m. 

328 

Earl, 

Davison, m. 

107 

Doherty, m. 

328 

Elwes, 

537 

Davidson, <u 

319 

Doualdsou, 

211 

Errol, m. 

640 

Davies, m. 

328 

Donaldson, pa. 

2:i 

Erskme, a. 

212 

Davies 426, 527 

Dominicette, 

532 

Erwine, m. 

328 

Davies, pa. 

*628 

Donne, pa. 

109 

Erskine, in. 

107 

Davies, d. 

>34 

D’Oyly, pa. 

100 

Erskine, 

527 

Davis, pa. 

201 

D’Oyly, 

200 

Eckford, a. 

319 

Davis, a. 

219 

D’Ovley, d. 

641 

Eckford 

318 

Davis, a. 

327 

I)oveton,wu.221 his. 

Ekins, 

426 

Davis, m. 

101 

Doveton, 

218 

Ekins, 

426 

Daun, m. 

328 

Dover, d. 

433 

Evans, 

313 

Dawney 

220 

Douglas,/?#. 220,530 

Evans, 

634 

Day as, d. 

628 

Douglas, 

320 

Evans, d. 

633 

Day, pa. 

109 

Douglas, in. 

619 

Evans, d. 

641 

Day, pa. 

loo 

Douglas, d. 

320 

Evans, in. 

640 

Draper 

528 

Douglass, wi. 

439 

El wing, in. 

415 

Drake, d. 

108 

Dovvdeswell, 

207 

Eyre. m. 

328 

Deacon, ft. 

628 

Dowden, m. 

212 

Exiiioutli, 

423 

Deacon, m. 

640 

Doyen, ft. 

102 

F 

221 

D’Erff, d. 

6:8 

Dubic, 

322 

Fagan, pa. 

De Bruin, d. 

420 

Dunbar, pa. 

224 

Fagan, 423, 

537 

De Fries, d. 

101 

Duncan, pa. 

221 

Falconer, 624 

, 639 

Des Fountain, pa. 

Duiicombe, d. 

647 

Falconca, 

221 


431 

Duncan, 

211 

Fallowtield, d. 

628 

DeHavilland,*. 100 

Duncan, d. 

91 

Farmer, m. 

537 

De Lancey 

213 

Duke, 

437 

Farran, ft. 

628 

Deane, pa. 

221 

Dim kin, in. 

101 

Farrer, in. 

536 

Deaus, pa. 

221 

Durie, pa. 

100 

Farish, 

527 

Decler, d. 

106 

Durand, pa. 

221 

Parish, 

215 

Declinzeau 

532 

Dussill, 

427 

Farguharsou, 

102 

D’Enghicu 

635 

Duval, m. 

432 

Franklin, 

221 

De Lisle, ft. 

107 

Dwyer, pa. 

3 00 

Frankland, d. 

329 

Denis 

210 

Drummond, m. 640 

Frazer, ft. 

212 

Dennis, m. 

328 

Drummoud, ft. 

432 

Frazer, 

209 

Denuis. m. 

107 

E 


Frazer, pa. 

638 

Dent 426,535 

Eaton, m. 

328 

Frazer, pa. 

327 

Dent, m. 

101 

East, 

207 

Frazer, pa. 

215 

Denny, pa. 

221 

East, 213, 

307 

Frazer, pa. 

221 

Denys, d. 

537 

Eden, pa. 

628 

Frazer, d. 

99 

De Neys, m. 

103 

Eden, a. 

312 

Frassinet, 

427 

De Payster 

221 

Egerton, pa. 

100 

Franco, 

532 

Dem, pa. 

327 

Egerton, pa. 

220 

Fauche, m. 

432 

Derry, in. 

328 

Eglan, b. 

419 

Faure, d. 

101 

Descelle, d. 

104 

Edwards, 

432 

Fearon, 

221 

Dcfyardins, m. 
D’Essandau, d, 

104 

Edwards, 

638 

Fed ron, 

109 

, 312 

Edwards, 

531 

Featherstone, m. 99 

Desouza 

325 

Edwards, pa. 

220 

Fallows, d. 

329 

De Souza 

520 

Edwards, 

535 

Fenn, 

535 

Deverell, pa. 

221 

Edwards, pa. 

535 

Fenn, 

421 

Devon 

635 

Edwards, m. 

640 

Fenner, m. 

432 

De Vienne, m. 

101 

Edmonstoue, 

307 

Fenwick, 

545 

De Valve, pa. 

221 

Edmonstone, 

209 

Fendall, a. 

218 

Dey, 

424 

Elphinstone, 

102 

Femeiough,/m. 327 

Drew, d. 

vol. n. 

312 

ElpUiaston, 

527 

Ferguson, 

4 a 



657 

Ferguson, pa. 

419 

Fermien, d. 

419 

Ferris, pa. 

109 

Feris, pa. 

100 

Posting, ft. 

628 

Posting, 

IO 9 

Fletcher, d. 

641 

Fletcher, pa. 

220 

Freeman, 

535 

Freeman, m. 

640 

Fickle, pa. 

221 

Findlay, 

535 

Flint, a. 

319 

Flint, m. 

640 

Fisher, in. 

328 

Fisher, 

535 

Fisher, 

221 

Fisher, d. 

329 

Fisher, 

639 

Fitsherbert, ft. 

640 

Fitzherbert,/?# 

.220 

Fitzgerald, pa. 

221 

Fitzgerald, 

031 

Fitzroy, in. 

536 

Fitzpatrick, 

530 

Fycrs, ft. 

432 

Frith, pa. 

431 

Frith, 0 . 

212 

Price, m. 

104 

Fries, d. 

419 

Forbes, ft. 

328 

Fontaine, in. 

415 

Forbes, ft. 

328 

Forbes, a. 

319 

Forbes, 

106 

Forbes, 327, 

422, 

416, 

527 

Forbes, pa. 

220 

Forbes, d. 

101 

Ford , m. 

640 

Ford, in. 

107 

Fordu, m. 

640 

Fortescue, a. 

210 

Ferror, 

427 

Forrest, 

638 

Forster, 

427 

Forsyth, d. 

415 

Forsyth, d. 

419 

Foreman, 

427 

Flower, d. 

419 

Fronge, d. 

104 

Fowler, ft. 

828 

Fox, m. 

432 

Fulcher, 

532 

Fullarton, 

325 

Fulartou, 211, 

>520 

Fullerton, a. 

202 

Fuller, m. 

640 

Fuiton, 

213 

G 


Galiagan, 

627 

Gall, JO'*- 

221 

G/dlaway, in. 

99 

Ciamhier, fit. 

537 

Gardner, pa. 

221 

Gardner, a. 

416 

Gardiner, m. 

640 

Gardiner, 0 . 




658 

Gardiner, b. 

628 

Index of Names . 
Goldie, b . 419 Harold, d. 

537 

Hill. 10$. 

Gardiner, 

217 

Goldie, b. 

415 

Hannan, m . 

640 

Hill, d. 

419 

Garden, m. 

323 

Goldfinch, m. 

107 

Harding, b. 

328 

Hill, «.* 

212 

Garden, d. 

433 

Gomes, tn. 

99 

Harris, a. 

419 

Haider, pa. 

109 

Gardiner, 

321 

Gordon, d . 

329 

Han is, 105 

, 219 

Hickman, 

532 

Gabrielle, d. 

641 

Gonne, m. 

107 

Hastings, pa. 

100 

Hiekos, tn. 

102 

Gabriel, d. 

101 

Gordon, 

320 

Hastings, 

219 

1 lutchimon. 

218 

Gabriel, pa. 

221 

Gordon, d. 

420 

Hairis, d. 

641 

Hine, 

535 

Gamham, pa. 

221 

Gordon, d. 

108 

Harris, a. 

219 

Hyslop, 

532 

Garnham, m. 

536 

Gordon, 

423 

Harris, b. 

536 

Hobbs, d. 

329 

Grace, m. 

640 

Gordon, 

221 

Harrison, 

535 

Hodgson 

210 

Garling, a. 

219 

Gordon, 

399 

Hattersley, h. 

101 

Hod son, d. 

101 

Garratt, m. 

328 

Gordon, m. 

415 

Hatched, m. 

107 

Hood r* 

219 

Graham, 

209 

Gordon, pa- 

221 

Hawkins, pa. 

109 

Hudson, d. 

641 

Graham, d. 

329 

Gordon, 

106 

Hawkins, 

426 

Hogg, pa. 

431 

Graham, 

220 

Gordin, b. 

101 

Hawkins, m. 

216 

Hogarth, a. 

215 

Graham, pa. 

215 

Grote, a. 

219 

Hawkins, pa. 

100 

Hogarth, d. 

633 

Graham, pa. 

327 

Groves, pa. 

431 

Hawkins, 

527 

Holme, m. 

328 

Graham, m. 

536 

Gould, m. 

432 

Hawkins, 

431 

Holmes 

637 

Graham, pa. 

221 

Gould, m. 

536 

Hawkey 

535 

Holmes, pa. 

220 

Graham, 

639 

Guise, b. 

328 

Hawkey, 

109 

Holmes, d. 

108 

Granger, 

639 

Gourgand, 
Gould, pa. 

635 

Haynes, d. 

641 

Holmes, pa. 221 bis. 

Grantham, b. 

639 

100 

Hay, tn. 

102 

Holmes, pa. 

221 

Grant, b. 

639 

Goul bourn, b. 

107 

Hay, pa. 

431 

Homer, pa. 

638 

Grant, d. 

99 

Golau m. 

325 

Hay, 

320 

Holland, pa. 

109 

Grant, pa. 

327 

Gower, 

535 

Hay, d. 

641 

Hoi ford, b. 

107 

Grant, rn. 

328 

Gunning, 

426 

Hay, pa. 

109 

Ilolsworthy, tn. 610 

Granville, 

102 

Gurney, 

323 

H avai cl 

432 

Home 

426 

Gvvatkin, a. 

211 

Grub, 

426 

Havard. h. 

104 

I longue 

325 

Gwatkin, h. 

419 



Havard, 

109 

Horcl, U. 

536 

George, d. 

329 

H. 


H aval cl. 

535 

Hoinblow, pa . 

221 

Glennie, 

427 

Halcomb, tn. 

328 

Harvey, tn. 

107 

Horspoml 

206 

Gerraud, pa. 

221 

Hiatt,, tn. 628 

Haliburton,/>< 7 . 431 

Harvey, 

427 

Horst, m. 

419 

Green, c. 

415 

Harvey, 

426 

Hope 

208 

Grcville, d. 

104 

Hali burton, m 

. 107 

Hayes, 

209 

Hope, b. 

536 

Greene, d. 

101 

Hadow, m. 

101 

Hayes, tn. 

102 

Hope, b. 

536 

Green, m. 

328 

Hamilton, 527 

,535 

Hazlewood, a. 

628 

Hollywood, b. 

107 

Green, pa. 

221 

H airman, b. 

100 

Ha/aid, d. 

641 

Hopetown, b. 

328 

Green, b. 

101 

H airman, d. 

212 

Ileathcotc, m. 

328 

Hopkins 

427 

Grenfell, d. 

433 

Hnllctt, d. 

99 

Heathcote, d. 

577 

llotham, tn. 

328 

Grey, pa. 

221 

Hal leu, 

432 

Heath, b. 

101 

H ossein 

325 

Greenwood, tn. 

, 419 

Hall, 

106 

Head, 

431 

Houblon, b. 

639 

Gresley, d. 

108 

Hall, 

213 

Henniker, d. 

433 

Hough, pa. 

221 

Grenville, 

219 

Hammett, 

636 

Henchman, m. 

328 

Howard 

426 

Grea\es, d. 

419 

Hampton, a. 

211 

Henningtomw. 640 

Howard, d. 

537 

Greville, d. 

420 

Hamsworth, 

535 

Hendry, a. 

628 

Howard 

221 

Gibbon, pa. 

221 

Hamswortb, 

433 

H cadge, pa. 

221 

Howden 

322 

Gibson, pa. 

628 

Hauer, m. 

536 

Homing, 

327 

Hull, pr . 

102 

Gibson, 

321 

Hancock, d. 

108 

Henderson, 

639 

Hull, a. 

216 

Gibson, pa. 

221 

Hanna, pa. 

214 

Heron, 

210 

Hulse, d. 

641 

Gihsou, m. 

212 

Hand, pa. 

327 

Heron, 

625 

Hugon, m. 

104 

Giddings, tn. 

536 

Hanson, a. 

319 

Herbert, d. 

641 

Hunt, a. 

215 

Gillio, d. 

101 

Hanson* b. 

640 

Henry, 

414 

Hunt 

208 

Gilbert, 

427 

Hankin, m. 

628 

Henning, 

531 

Hunt, m. 

328 

Gilmore, 

525 

Hankey, </, 

641 

Henderson, 

432 

Hunt, m. 

419 

Griffith, a. 

215 

Ham well. 

427 

Herbert, 

638 

Hunter, d. 

416 

Griffin, 

639 

Hardy, 420, 

633 

Her ft, d. 

419 

Hunter, pa. 

109 

Grice, 

431 

Harrington, a. 

219 

Henderson, 535 bis. 

Hunter, pa. 

100 

Grimes, 

426 

Harrington, 

532 

Hermanson, d. 212 

Hunter, a. 

625 

Guy, d. 

537 

Harrington, 

323 

Hessman, a. 

215 

Hunter, d. 

101 

Goode, tn. 107 bis. 

Hart, pa. 

220 

Heylin, m. 

432 

Huntley, m. 

*640 

Gooden, b. 

536 

Hart, 

319 

Heylyn, d. 

433 

Huddart 

325 

Goodwin, 

527 

Hart, 

105 

Healy, d. 

101 

Hutton 

530 

Goldeuham, b. 

419 

Hare, d. 

641 

Heydinger, a. 

101 

Hungcrford, 100 

Gosling, d. 

641 

Hare, pa. 

221 

Hibbert, 

*226 

Hungerford, a. 

420 

.Goss( tt, b. 

639 

Hare. 

209 

Hipworth, pa. 

431 

Hunford 

209 

^ Gomonde, d. 

419 

Hardolph, to. 

328 

High, 

420 

Hurd, b. 

328 

Gomoude, m. 

419 

Harrison, «. 

645 

Hill, d. 

534 

Hurdis, tn: 

101 

- 

419 

Hltmsou, pa. 

221 

Hill. pa. 43, 638 

Hutchinson* b. 

212 



Hutdis, d. 

611 

Hurt, d. 

I 

Ibbetson, pa. 

628 

221 

Ibbefson 

637 

Inglefield, tn. 

640 

I mobon, in. 

328 

Inipey, tn. 

107 

1 nnes 

639 

limes, m. 

432 

Iwaverarity, b. 

633 

Ireudararity 

639 

Ireland 

431 

Ireland 

327 

Ireland, m. 

J 

640 

Jacob 

532 

Jacobs, d. 

102 

Jago 

426 

Jackson 

638 

Jackson 

532 

Jackson 

550 

Jackson 

535 

Jackson, d. 

641 

Jackson 

6.18 

James, m. 

328 

James, tn. 

415 

James, b. 

107 

Jainiu. b. 

104 

Jaramino, tn. 

99 

Jardine 

426 

Jaivis, pa. 

215 

Jefferies, m. 

101 

Jenkins, pa. 

221 

Jenkins 

109 

Jenkins 

109 

Jenkins 

221 

Jenkins 

100 

Jenkins, tn. 

328 

Jervis, pa. 

327 

Jervis 

531 

Johnstone, pa. 

221 

Johnson 

535 

Jobson, tn. 

212 

Johnston 

426 

Jolinson 

322 

Johnson, tn. 

628 

Johnstone, pa. 

221 

bis. 

Johnson, pr 

101 

Johnson, d. 

420 

Johnson, pr. 

419 

Jdlinsou, pa. 

327 

Johuson 

535 

Johnson, a. 

215 

Johnson 

208 

Johnstone, d. 

329 

Johnson, a. 

215 

Johnson, m. 

628 

Johnson, b. 

628 

Johnson 

535 

Johuson, a. 

216 

Johnson, a. 

628 

Johuson, it. 

215 

Johnson, b. 

103 

Johnson, d. 

212 

Johuson 

432 

Jones, 215 bis. 

Jones, pa. 

100 


Jones, 

Jones, pa. 

Joues 
Jones 
Jones, a. 

Jones 
Jones, pa. 

Jones, d. 

Jones 
Jopp, a. 

Jordan, d. 

Joye, d. 

Joye, a. 

Juild 
Jonrdan 
Jukes, h. 

Ju^Min, d. 

Jussen, d. 

K 

Kccbive, tn. 

K (‘in ball, a. 
Knatchliiill, m. 536 


Keith, pa. 32 7 
Keith 530 

Keith, m. 536* 
Keith, pa. 215 
Rclliglium, pa. 221 
Kendall, a. 215 
Kendall, pa. 215 
Kendall, pa. 327 
Kemp 431 

Kemthornc 426 
Kenney, 535 

Kennedy, b. 432 
Kenedy, a. 210 
Kennedy 535 
Ive inn are, tn. 323 
Kcat, d. 537 
Keene, tn. 328 
Kermell, m. 610 
Kenr, tn. 107 
Keir 207 

Keir 102 

Keay 427 

Keys 208 

Kev, b. 432 

Kay 322 

Kidd 221 

Keating, d. 64 1 
Keating, pa. 221 
Keatiuge 329 
Kier 530 

Kindersly, tn. 628 
Kiunersly, a. 215 
Kiuncrsly, a. 216 
K inlock 327 

Kinnard, pa. 221 


Kinuinmoud,w,640 
King, 109,321,416 
426, 633 
King, 106 bis. 
Kins, a. 99 

King, m. 501 

King, d . 628 

Knight, b. 328 

Knight 639 

Knight, a. 319 

Kirby 639 

Kirkpatrick, d. 537 


Kirkpatrick, tn. 328 

Knighton, tn . 

328 

Kerie, m. 

328 

Kitson, b. 

216 

Kitson, in. 

432 

Kydd 

210 

Kydd, 210 

bit 

Kymcr 

109 

Kymer 

327 

Kyau, d. 

416 

Knox, d. 

99 

Krusse 

527 

L. 


Lamb 

535 

Lamb 

109 

Lamb, pa. 

100 

Lamb 

327 

Lambert, m. 

640 

Lambert, m. 

610 

Las Casas 

635 

Lacy, m. 

328 

Lagoa rdete, tn. 

104 

Lang ton, pa. 

628 

La Grange, d. 

537 

Lane, a. 

219 

Lane, a. 

419 

Lane, m. 

640 

Lane, tn. 

328 

Laidlow 

638 

Laid law 

322 

La Mai son, m. 

107 

Laneastie 

323 

Larkins, b. 

432 

Lake 

106 

Lake 

531 

Laverdand, b. 

104 

Lawrey 

639 

Latter 

524 

Lay bum, a. 

215 

La wilier 

1 04 

Law ton 

417 

Law, m. 

536 

Laurence 

533 

Lawe 

534 

Lawden 

427 

Lawe 

531 

Layai d 

312 

Lay esse, b. 1 

104 

Leboiihomme,(/ 104 

Lemon dine, b. 

415 

Leach, pa. 

431 

Leech mere, d. 

641 

Leg, b. 

328 

Leathes, m. 

432 

Le Merchant, a 

.101 

Leighton, a. 

215 

Leighton, pr. 

101 

Leith 

535 

Led ere, m. 

104 

Lennox 

221 

Lescrvc, d. 

641 

Lees, . tn . 

432 

Lei slim an 

535 

Leishmau 

638 

Lerriere, a. 

319 

Lenior 

531 

Lockie, b. 

216’ 

Lcstie, pa. 

221 

Llcwdiin, a. 

216 

* U 


Lie wily n, pr. 

659 

101 

Llewcllin, a. 

215 

Lewin, tn. 

640 

Lewis, tn. 

102 

Lewes, b. 

432 

Leync 

535 

Lindsay, m. 

640 

Lindsay, tn. 

212 

Lind, a. 

625 

Lismore, pa. 

221 

Liston, pa. 

216 

Little, pa. 

638 

Liverpool 

104 

Lyons, a. 

215 

Lyons 

535 

Lyons 

433 

Lynch, tn. 

536 

Lynn 

431 

Lynam, pa. 

221 

Lye, m. 

536 

Long, b. 

328 

Long 

211 

Logan, pa. 

214 

Logan, pa. 

327 

Lock, b. 

328 

Locke, d. 

641 

Lockner 

535 

Lockner 

535 

Lockhart, d. 

433 

Lockwood 

432 

Lockwood, tn. 

328 

Lough m an, b. 

639 

1 iOngdcn, d. 

108 

Longlin, d. 

101 

Lovcday, pa. 

221 

Lovebss, pa. 

221 

Lowden, tn. 

m 

Lowell, d. 

433 

Lowe 

221 

Lowe 

636 

Loudon and Moira, 

pa. 

100 

Lloyd 

326 

Lloyd, tn. 

107 

Lloyd 

532 

Loudon 

307 

Lucas, m. 
Luniley, m. 

107 

107 

Lumley, d. 

216 

Lundy, d. 

641 

Lukin, d. 

633 

Lusignan, b. 

103 

Lushington, d. 101 

Lu scorn be, d. 

537 

Lumsden 

423 

Luxinore, pa. 

100 

M. 

M‘ Arthur, pa 

. 100 

M* Arthur, pa. 

220 

Mail* 

426 

Maddocfc, a. 

525 

M‘Caldcr, m. 

212 

Malcolm 

221 

Malcolm, pa. 

420 

Malcolm 

219 

Malcolm 

219 

Malcolm 

m 

Malcolm 

m 

Maiton, h. 

m 


Index of Names . 

815 bis. 

431 
551 
427 
215 
531 
221 
329 
209 
213 
433 
628 
101 

432 
313 

99 
633 
628 

419 
215 



<56b Index of Name*. 


Mallett, m. 

536 

Mellis, pa. 

638 

Milne, d. 

99 

Neale, h. 

m 

Mai ton, m. 

212 

Melville 

320 

Milne, 

424 

Nash, pa. 

327 

Malkin, pa. 

431 

Meld, pa. 

431 

Me. Kinnon, a*3l9 

Nash 

322 

Maliphant, m. 

640 

Mcuds 

426 

Mitchell, d. 

625 

Nash 

639 

M‘ Mahon, pa. 

100 

M emles 

325 

Mitchell, m. 

107 

Nash, pa. 

215 

Mannde, d. 

53 

Menzies, pa. 

221 

Mitchell, pa. 

221 

Narcis, b. 

212 

Maudave, b. 

104 

Menzies, pa. 

a bis. 

Mitchell, 

426 

Napier 

327 

Macklay, m. 

212 


221 

Micholson, in. 

107 

Napier 

535 

Macaulay 

105 

M‘Creary, d. 

103 

Me. Whirter, 

209 

Nepean 

526 

Macauley 

219 

Mennett, m. 

328 

Mylius, m. 

328 

Nesbitt, m. 

328 

Maggor, b. 

628 

Maclean, m. 

536 

Me. Colly, m. 

212 

Nelson 

638 

M* Lain, m. 

432 

M* Lean, b. 

415 

Me. Cormick, 6.101 

Neville, m. 

107 

M'Law 

417 

M‘ Leod 

535 

Me. Doughall, 

426 

Newland, d. » 

628 

Mauley, m. 

415 

Meaux, m. 

536 

Me. Do wall, b. 

419 

Newell, m. 

328 

Manley, d. 

537 

Mackenzie, a. 

219 

Moldworth, pa: 220 

Need, a. 

219 

Macnabb, pa. 

3*27 

Mackenzie 

527 

Moncrief. 

322 

Newuham, m. 

107 

Manington, d. 

416 

Mackenzie, pa. 220 

Morgau, a. 

420 

Newbolt, d. 

101 

Manning, a. 

533 

M‘ Kenzie, d. 

641 

Mongaus, d. 

329 

Newbolt, a. 

628 

Manship, d. 

641 

Meriton 

535 

Morgau, 

427 

Newton, pa. 

221 

Mansley, a. 

219 

Merchant, in. 

212 

Mongans, m. 

.536 

Newton, pa. 

221 

Mansell 

219 

Mercer, pa. 

221 

Morgain, 

527 

Newbolt 

416 

Mandevillo, b. 

628 

Mercer, b. 

415 

Moira, pa. 

220 

Newlyn, a. 

101 

Mackay 

219 

Mackintosh, a. 

212 

Mona, 

205 

Nicholls 

323 

Maillaud, pa. 

220 

Maclagan, d. 

641 

Mollay, pa. 

639 

Nicholls, pa. 

221 

Maitland 

320 

Macdonald, 

211 

Morthillon, 

635 

Nicholls 

431 

Maitland 

426 

Macdonald, 

210 

Mossell, a. 

349 

Nicholls 

638 

Mansfield, b. 

640 

Macdonald, 

206 

Moss, d . 

537 

Nicholls 

109 

Mamiis, d. 

104 

Macdonald, a. 

319 

Moorant, m. 

640 

Nicholls 

635 

May, d. 

641 

Macdonald, pa, 

. 535 

Moorsom, 

426 

Nicholls, pa. 

221 

Mason, m. 

107 

Macdonald, pa. 

.221 

Morrice. m. 

328 

Nichols, m. 

536 

Mason 

431 

Malton, d. 

628 

iNlortlock, pa. 

2.0 

Nicholets, d. 

413 

Mason, m. 

107 

Mackenzie, a. 

525 

Morton, m. 

415 

Nicholas, pa. 

431 

Mayers, m. 

328 

Mackintosh, 

2 i 4 

Morse, m. 

107 

* Nightingale 

162 

Mayne 

427 

Mac) cod, m. 

640 

Morpeth, 

105 

Nightingale 

533 

Mayne, b. 

632 

Macleod, pa. 

10o 

Mosley, m. 

328 

Nightingale 

101 

Martin, d. 

103 

Maeleod, 

219 

Moore, pa. 

220 

Nightingale 

525 

Martin, d. 

216 

Marriott, pa. 

109 

Mooie, 

535 

Nightiugall, a 

. 216 

Martin, pa. 

327 

Marsh all, a. 

215 

Moore, pa. 

535 

Nolkyn, d. 

537 

Martin 

323 

Me. Pherson, 

535 

Moore, d. 

534 

Nimrod 

210 

Martin, b. 

419 

Macplierson, #2.415 

Morey, 423 bis . 

Niven, a. 

212 

Martin, pa. 

213 

Macleod, 

532 

Money, 

423 

Norris, d. 

641 

Martin, a. 

106 

Macplierson, 

219 

Money, 

105 

Normanvill6.rn.640 

Marshall, a. 

211 

Mc.Cawlay, pa, 

.220 

Moyne, 

328 

Norton 

527 

Marshall, a. 

311 

Maugham, 

327 

Montgomerie, b. 639 

0 


Marshall, a. 

312 

Mawson, d. 

641 

Mooyrart, b. 

103 

Oakes, m . 

212 


Ms 

Maxfield, 

638 

Morrison, pa. 

221 

Oakes, pa. 

220 

Marsh, pa. 

628 

Merecn, 

325 

Moss, m. 

536 

Oakes 

219 

Marino, pa. 

327 

Melville, m. 

640 

Monson, m. 

64 O 

O’Brien 

213 

Markham 

426 

Methuen, b. 

432 

Matherall, pa. 

100 

O’Brien 

102 

Martineau, m: 

640 

Methven, 

318 

Morley 

532 

O’Brien 

416 

M* Taggart 

220 

Meynell, 

534 

Molrey 

637 

O’Brien, pa. 

431 

Marston, m. 

212 

Meynell, 

106 

Morly 

219 

O’Halloran 

210 

Marston, d. 

416 

Me. Clintock, pa. 

Mould 

426 

O’Hara, m. 

107 

Master, a. 

210 


100 

Mountain, pa. 

221 

O’Meara, b. 

432 

Mathews 

325 

Me. Clintock, 

232 

Me. Guoid 

318 

Ogilvy 

108 

Mathews, b. 

415 

Minchin, m. 

413 

Me. Cullock 

423 

Ogilvv. a. 

101 

Mathews, 

431 

Minchin, m. 

107 

Muhldorff, m. 

101 

Ouchterlonv.#i.328 

Mathews 

325 

Mickle, b. 

419 

Mudge 

530 

Ochterlony 

105 

Mathew 

520 

Middleton, 

307 

Mullens, pa. 

431 

Oldham 

639 

Marryatl, d. 

641 

Middleton, 

207 

Munt, pa. 

416 

Orate, a. 

219 

Macquarie 

313 

Mignan, b. 

212 

Muiiro 

322 

O’Reilly, d. 

*329 

Macqurrle 

634 

Millington, b. 

l30 

Murrial, pa. 

431 

O’Reilly, d. 

419 

Macqueen, a. 

212 

Miller, pa. 

222 

Muryay, b . 

212 

Op per man, d. 

101 

Maxwell 

426 

Miller, 

392 

Murray, b. 

536 

Orde, pa. 

10o 

Maxwell 

106 

Miller, 

281 

Murray, <f. 

329 

Onslow, m. 

536 

Maxwell, d. 

537 

Miles, w», 

107 

Murray 

106 

Owen 

532 

'Meade, m, , 

640 

Mills, 6. 

628 



Owen, d . 

641 

K‘S reg ? r>a - 

319 

Mills, m. 

m 

N 


Oswald, a. 

525 

wnabka da 

,419 


416 

Naish 

109 

Osborne, d. 

375 



Indexof Names. A) 


Osb&rne, m. 

432 

Prinsep, a . 

CIO 

Ricketts 

416 

Russell, 

«uf 

Osborn, b . 

215 

Pym, m. 

640 

Ricketts, mi. 

101 

Russell, a. 


Otway, m. 

640 

Plowden 

528 

Ricketts 

423 

Russell, b. 

6M 

P. 


Plowden 

530 

Ripley 

639 

Ruxharn, pa. 

636 

Palin, pa. 

109 

Plowden, pit. 

100 

Ripley 

628 

S 


Palm, b. 

103 

Pococke 

427 

Ryley, pa. 

100 

Sackville, d. 

103 

Palmer 

325 

Pocklington. d. 

537 

Rycroft, pa. 

100 

Seawell, 

221 

Palmer 

425 

Polders 

426 

Ryley, pa. 

220 

Schatchley, b. 

103 

Paillott, m . 

104 

Polignae, mi. 

328 

Rivaz, a. 

219 

Sadlo, d. 

4*9 

Palley. pa. 

638 

Poole, pa. 

638 

Rochfort, a. 

215 

Shaw, b. 

100 

Paesiello, d. 

433 

Pole, b. 

328 

Rollins 

531 

Shaw, 

534 

Peiks, b. 

212 

Pop bam 

426 

Robinson 

212 

Shawe, a. 

219 

Paraish, b. 

415 

Ponsonby, mi. 

329 

Robinson, mi. 

640 

Shaw, b. 

415 

Pattle, d. 

312 

Powell, pa. 

221 

Robinsou, b. 

432 

Sharpe, a. 

215 

Pattle 

213 

Prothero, pa. 

327 

Robinson 

530 

Shank, b. 

633 

Payne, mi. 

636 

Pottinger, pa. 

535 

Robertson, 

520 

Shanks, 

103 

Pari by 

211 

Pownhall, in. 

328 

Robcrtsou, pa. 

220 

Sage, d. 

525 

Parrimour, b. 

628 

Powis 

212 

Robertson, a. 

641 

Shakespeare, pa. 

Parry 

530 

Poulett, mi. 

328 

Robertson, 

325 


327 

Park, m. 

536 

Plnntridge 

417 

Robertson, 

432 

Sliakespear, b. 

419 

Pratt 

427 

Pugh, Ml. 

107 

Robertson, 

426 

Shakespeare, pa. 

Patou, b. 

415 

Purnis 

106 

Robertson, d. 

419 


221 

Paterson 

535 

Pudncr, pa. 

628 

Itobertsou, 

325 

Sliakespear, 

931 

Paterson 

426 

R 


Robertson, 

639 

Smalley, d. 

628 

Patulls 

211 

Rae 

320 

Robertson, 

624 

Smalley, mi. 

101 

Pawlett, mi. 

432 

ItatUcs, pa. 

221 

Robertson, pa. 

327 

Smalley, a. 

211 

Paxton, a. 

210 

Raffles 

313 

Robertson, d. 

101 

Samuels, mi. 

419 

Paul, m. 

101 

Raffles 

528 

Robertson, mi. 

432 

Sam, d. 

433 

Peache 

535 

Raffles 

218 

Robertson, d. 

419 

Shakur, d. 

212 

Peacocke, d. 

641 

Raffles, mi. 

640 

Robertson, 

326 

Slater, pa. 

220 

Pearson, a. 

215 

Raffles 

219 

ltobesou, b. 

415 

Slaney, pa. 

431 

Peile 

211 

Rafter, na. 

220 

Robertson, mi. 

216 

Sanders, a. 

108 

Pel lew, m. 

107 

Ragoardette, mi. 420 

Roberts, 

532 

Santassam, mi. 104 

Pelly 

205 

Ralph 

535 

Roberts, 

108 

Santassam, m 

. 420 

Pelly, b. 

328 

Ralph 

323 

Roberts, d. 

641 

Sanders, 

221 

Pell, b. 

328 

Rainey, pa. 

327 

Roberts, d. 

4l9 

Santos, mi. 

640 

Perceval, m. 

328 

Ramsay, a. 

. 525 

Rodney, b. 

420 

Snard, mi. 

535 

Perle, rn. 

432 

Ramsay 

208 

Rogers, mi. 

536 

Sartorious, a. 

312 

Perrin, pa. 

215 

Ramsay, b. 

434 

Rogers, pa. 

108 

Sarkiej, 

325 

Peniiefatlier .pa. 43 1 

Ranken, pa. 

431 

Rogers, m. 

640 

Stable, mi. 

640 

Penman, m. 

212 

Ratijarva, in. 

103 

Ronalds, m. 

640 

Staudert, d. 

537 

Penand, m. 

104 

Ryan, mi. 

640 

Rondeaux, mi. 104 

Stanfcll, 

534 

Pennell, a. 

312 

Ryann, pa. 

221 

Roper, m . 

536 

Stanfcll, 

105 

Peuley, a. 

215 

Raynsford. pa 

. 100 

Rose, 

106 

Sargent, 

436 

Penrose 

428 

Ray 11s ford, a. 

212 

Ross, 

327 

Stanley, pa. 

109 

Pereyra, d. 

420 

Raven hill, d. 

641 

Rose, mi. 

640 

Stanley, 

426 

Pereira 

628 

lthenins, mi. 

419 

Ross, 

535 

Stanley, pa. 

100 

Perkins 

427 

Reid, b. 

432 

Ross, MI. 

628 

Stanley, pi. 

328 

Perkins, mi. 

537 

Reid 

534 

Rothman, mi. 

210 

Staunton, pa. 

215 

Pinchard 

532 

Reid, pa. 

431 

Rowley, 

530 

Staley, pn. 

214 

Phillips, d. 

433 

Reid 

530 

Rowland, 

326 

Stracey. a. 

210 

Phillips, a. 

3i9 

Renfrey 

427 

Roworth, pa. 

220 

Starkey, d. 

212 

Pilkiugton 

530 

Reeves, a. 

99 

Rooke, m. 

328 

Straage, b. 

419 

Pilcher, a. 

533 

Rees, 0. 

528 

Rous, MI. 

328 

Strange, pa. 

220 

Pierrepoint, 

d. 103 

Revans 

426 

Royds, 

4l6 

Stralen, 

426 

Piper, b. 

100 

Reynolds, d.' 

541 

Hoy, 

639 

Strangford, 

324 

Pitot, d. 

104 

Ribblesdale, d. 108 

Ruffe, d . 

433 

Strangeways, pa. 

Phillips 

422 

Riddle, pa. 

327 

Budyard, mi. 

101 


327 

Philpot, mi. 

99 

Riddell 

426 

Rum bold, 

307 

Strangewajs, pa. 

Pigon, m. 

328 

Riddell, b. 

327 

Rumbold, 

207 


215 

Fitra, mi. 

104 

Riddell, pa. 

215 

Rumley, 

211 

Strachan, m. 

10i 

Peirce, mi. 

216 

Ridcont, a. 

101 

Rupton, d. 

99 

Stachan, pa. 

639 

Prinald, d. 

108 

Richardson 

532 

Russell, mi. 

640 

Staples, mi. 

637 

Pricket 

427 

Richardson, d. 423 

Russell, b. 

100 

St aoge ways, pa. 221 

Prier, mi. 

107 

Richardson 

221 

Russell, b. 

216 

Strange, 

625 

Prier, pa. 

221 

Richardson, pa. 327 

Russell, 207 bis. 

Stakard, pa. 

100 

Prioreau, d. 

537 

Richardson, mi. 107 

Russell, 

207 

Satterth waite 


Prier, d. 

329 

Richardson, pa. 221 

Russell, 

213 



Prier, b. 

640 

Ricketts 

217 

Ruwejl, pet. 

220 

Stfttnu*,** . 




* 6 m 

Sawyer, d. 

101 

Index of Names . 

* Symons 531 Sornig, m. 

608 

Triepland 

20 £ 

Sannaitre, d. 

104 

Simons, m. 

040 

Strong, d. 

641 

Thynne, m. 

432 

Saunders, d. 

210 

Symonds 

219 

Snodgrass, a. 

. 215 

Tliybsen, a. 

319 

Saunders, a. 

2i9 

Silk 

535 

Stonar, b. 

536 

Tyssen, m. 

328 

‘Seward, m . 

415 

Sylvester, pa. 

21 

South, in. 

536 

Tyler, pa. 

109 

Savage, m. 

536 

Smith, d. 

215 

Stover, a. 

215 

Tyler, pa. 

100 

Sayer, 

416 

Smith, m. 

415 

Shum, m. 

432 

Toby, b. 

536 

Sayer, 

21 3 

Smith, pa. 

100 

Shuin, a. 

209 

Todd, pa. 

221 

Schneil, pa. 

221 

Smith, m. 

640 

Shutt, in. 

640 

Tongue, d. 

101 

S carle, in. 

104 

Smith, «2. 

M7 

Sullivan 

104 

Thomas, b. 

415 

Selsea, d. 

433 

Smith, pa. 

100 

Slimnncr, d. 

537 

Thomas, pa. 

327 

Shea, pa. 

100 

Smith 

325 

Sutherland 

102 

Thomas, m. 

107 

Shea, a. 

533 

Smith, m. 

536 

Sutherland, mi. 328 

Thomson, d. 

a os 

Shenlock, in. 

536 

Smith, pa. 

327 

Sutherland 

420 

Thompson, b. 21 6 

Sherman, b. 

212 

Smith, d. 

101 

Sutt, d. 

537 

Thompson, pa. 221 

Sherman, d . 

99 

Smith, pa. 

431 

Stuart, pa. 

100 

Thomson 

321 

Sheriff, in. 

210 

Smith, b. 

610 

Stuart, pa. 

431 

Thomson 

531 

Shenson, a. 

628 

Smith, a. 

210 

Stuart, b. 

328 

Thompson 

535 

Shepherd, b. 

432 

Smith, a. 

101 

Stuart 

414 

Thompson, d. 329 

Sheppee, 

527 

Smith, m. 

328 

Stuart, pa. 

220 

Thompson, m. 432 

Slegg, pa. 

220 

Smith, a. 

215 

Stuart 

427 

Thorman, mi. 

432 

Sheweii, b. 

640 

Smith, b. 

415 

Sutherland 

633 

Thomson 

532 

Smelt, a. 

625 

Smytlie, b. 

328 

Suxpitcli 

T. 

213 

Thomson 

531 

Sneg, d. 

312 

Smith 

527 


Tomkins, d. 

539 

Seth, h. 

212 

Smith 

205 

Tair, pa. 

220 

Thornhill 

530 

Sergeant, pa. 

535 

Smith 

531 

Thatcher 

106 

Thornton, m. 

328 

Sperdilo, in. 

536 

Smith, in. 

328 

Talbot 

327 

Thoker, pa. 

221 

Speller, pa. 

100 

Smith, b. 

328 

Tan cock 

106 

Toker 

414 

Spellwinde, d. 

631 

Smith, M 2 . 

212 

Tanner 

532 

Tolkien, m. 

107 

Seton, 

207 

Smith, d. 

216 

Tarhutt 

221 

Topander, d. 

101 

Seton, 

307 

Smith, b. 

642 

Tarncx, d. 

104 

Topping 

322 

Seton 

535 

Smyjh, b. 

212 

Tatliam 

109 

Thorold, b. 

328 

Stephens, d . 

641 

Simpson, a. 

211 

Talham 

109 

Torrens 

219 

Stephens, 

427 

Simpson, d . 

640 

Travers, a. 

319 

Torn* 11 

527 

Stephenson, 

535 

Simpson, pa. 

222 

Travers, pa. 

221 

Trotter, b. 

536 

Stephcnsou, a. 420 

Stilt 

539 

I ravers, pa. 220 bis 

Trotter, a. 

219 

Stephenson, 

325 

Skinner, a. 

211 

Travels, pa. 

226 

Trower 

423 

Stevenson, pa. 

220 

Stirling, pa. 

439 

r I aunt on, h. 

328 

Towne, d. 

433 

Stephenson, d. 

633 

Stirling, b. 

410 

Taunton, pa. 

628 

r l ownshend, d. 433 

Stephenson, a. 

628 

Styan, m. 

328 

Tauiron, m. 

640 

J ownsend 

432 

Stephenson, d. 

419 

Strickland, m. 

536 

Tawze, a. 

215 

r l'owse, a. 

216 

Stephenson, pa 

.100 

Stritcli, a. 

628 

Taylor, m. 

328 

Tudhall, m. 

640 

Steele, d. p 

420 

Swinton, pa. 

100 

Taylor, in. 

328 

Tliullier, d. 

IP 4 

Steele, h . 

100 

Syder, mi. 

536 

Taylor, mi. 

102 

Tucker 

102 

Stewart, 

104 

Sykes, pa. 

213 

Taylor, a. 

212 

Tlimsby, m. 

419 

Stewart, pa>. 

221 

Sykes, pa. 

327 

Taylor 

530 

Tucker, a. 

216 

Stewart, pa. 

100 

Sivrac 

431 

Taylor, b . 

536 

Tucker 

414 

Stewart, b. 

102 

Saber, m. 

212 

Taylor, l\ 

536 

Tucker, b. 

216 

Stewart, 

624 

Shonc,7>. 

071 

Taylor, m. 

640 

Tucker 

209 

Stewart, b. 

212 

Scott, d. 

416 

Taylor 

625 

Turnbull 

321 

Scewart 

106 

Scott, d. 

628 

Taylor, pax 

221 

Tuppcr, b. 

328 

Stewart, a. 

212 

Scott 

520 

Taylor 

535 

'J urn penny, in, 

. 640 

Stewart, 

527 

Scott, d. 

641 

Taylor, pa. 

535 

Turner, pa. 

415 

Stewan, d. 

99 

Scott, m. 

419 

Tegart, m. 

536 

Turner, m. 

107 

Sewell, m. 

101 

Scott, m. 

431 

Teign mouth 

104 

Turner 

532 

sweeting 

436 

Scott, d. 

101 

Theed 

106 

r i\irncr, b. 

64 ] 

Sweet land, m. 

640 

Scott, pa. 

22 

Thecker 

108 

Tuir, a. 

319 

Sewell 

102 

Scott, a . 

319 

Telfair 

528 

V. 


Sweetenham 

531 

Scott 

325 

Telfer, in. 

640 

I T dney, pa. 

100 

8 wee tland, b. 

432 

Scott, d. 

329 

Telper 

431 

ITrbani, d. 

532 

Skelton 

£37 

Socajee, d. 

216 

Templetown, l. 432 

Underwood 

53t 

Skelton 

638 

Somerville 

535 

Trench, m. 

636 

Underwood 

531 

'Sevestre r 

31S 

Someren, m. 

419 

Tvvein 

431 

ITrquhart, a. 

211 

Strelite, d. 

640 

StofFord 

637 

Tween 

327 

Valpy, pa. 

431 

Sidmonth 

104 

SoltikofF, d. 

433 

Twentyman,m. 432 

Valpy, d. 

3 20 

Simms, m* 

101 

Stepehouse, pa. 628 

Tiellerup, b. 

212 

Valentine 

427 

$U$moft 8 , pa. 

220 

Spooner, d. 
Stokefc, a. 

329 

lipton, pa. 

327 

Vansitttart 

104 


419 

211 

Tipton, pa. 

215 

Vaaderstraaten 

> b. 


lOi 

Stockdale, m. 

101 

Trimmer, m. 

107 


103 





4 ^ 
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665 

Ysumeck, d. 

433 

Watson, pa. 

416 

White, pa. 

221 

% Wilts, b. 

639 

Vaity, d. 

101 

Wray, d. 

433 

White, d. 

99 

Winn, b. 

107 

Vardan, d. 

625 

Warburton, pa. 6 28 

Willcock, m . 

432 

Winter, m. 

536 

Vassy 

527 

Warden burgh 

426 

Wilder, tn. 

107 

Wintour 

532 

Vaughan 

535 

Ward, m. 

640 

Wilde, b. 

640 

Wright, a. 

212 

Vaughan 

535 

Ward 

535 

Wylde, pa. 

221 

Wiitemberg, d 

? 646 

Vaughau 

221 

Ward 

535 

Wilkes 

104 

Wright, a. 

533 

Vaughan, pa. 

101 

Ward, m. 

107 

Wilkes 

637 

Wright 

635 

Viueash 

218 

Ward, pa. 

431 

Wilkes 

219 

Wright, m. 

107 

Veiicne, tn. 

104 

Warden 

325 

Williams, d. 

537 

Wilshier, b. 

628 

Verulaur, b. 

432 

Warden 

275 

Williams, b. 

639 

Wissett 

637 

Veimcicd, pa. 

220 

Wastel, b. 

536 

Williams, pa. 

221 

Wiseman, d. 

633 

Wmiioii, tn. 

536 

Waucliope 

221 

Williams, d. 

641 

Wise 

426 

Virieux, a. 

3*3 

Waugh 

211 

Williams, d. 

628 

Wise 

427 

Villeneuvc 

635 

Wuiurh, pa. 

221 

Williams, pa. 

416 

Wyse, m. 

212 

Volstudt 

625 

Webb, d. 

108 

Williams 

638 

Wrixou, pa. 

327 

Volstudt 

210 

Webb, in. 

432 

Williams, d. 

216 

Woodcock 

208 

W. 


Webber, tn. 

625 

Williams 

205 

Woodcock, pa, 

. 221 

Wade 

527 

Webster, d. 

433 

Williams 

211 

Wolfe, m. 

439 

Waite, d. 

525 

Webstei 

535 

Williams 

211 

W 


Walcott, m. 

107 

Webster 

638 

Williams, m. 

536 

Woodbine, m. 

328 

Wallet ton, m. 

415 

Webster, b. 

432 

Williams, 205 bis. 

Woodhouse 

632 

Wallet tou, m. 

415 

Webstei, tn. 

107 

Williams, pa. 

431 

Woodward, m, 

. 428 

Walklate, m. 

537 

Weii- 

416 

Williams, 

102 

Wood, b. 

328 

Wall, m. 

415 

Wheeler 

535 

Williams, pa. 

221 

Wood, in. 

328 

Wallace, m. 

416 

Welbank 

638 

Williams, b. 

415 

Wools ** 

535 

Wallis 

106 

Welland, pa. 

220 

Williams, a. 

319 

Wollastbu 

307 

Walker 

221 

Welland, pa. 

100 

Williams, pa. 

327 

Wolsley' 

426 

Walker, a. 

212 

Wells 

531 

Williams, b. 

576 

Womb well, d. 

537 

Walker 

472 

Welch 

638 

Williamson, m. 640 

Wond. tn. 

I 03 

Walker, pa. 

221 

Welsh 

108 

Williamson 

326 

Wrongton, 

531 

Walmsley, in. 

640 

Wellington 

306 

Williamson, m, 

■432 

Wrottesley, b. 

415 

Walpole, pa. 

100 

Wellington 

219 

Wilkinson, pa, 

.221 

X 


Walpole, d. 

329 

Wellesley, a. 

416 

Wilkinson, tn. 

432 

Ximenes, in. 

640 

Walpole, pa. 

419 

Welledey 

219 

Wilkinson, a. 

219 

V 


Walters, a. 

210 

Wesley 

426 

Wilkinson 

535 

Yarker, d. 

433 

Walter 

531 

Wessell, m. 

328 

Wilkinson, b. 

536 

Yates, pa. 

419 

Walsh, b. 

107 

Weston 

625 

Wilkinson, d. 

628 

Yeo, m. 

640 

Wanspall, d. 

633 

Wetherall, pa. 

220 

Willaws, b. 

100 

Youtighusband I 09 

Watling 

106 

Weatherall 

5 35 

Wilson 

325 

Youngliusband 221 

Watt, a. 

319 

Wicks, pa. 

63 8 

Wilson 

535 

Younghusband, pa. 

Watts 

528 

Wickford, m. 

640 

Wilson, a. 

216 


327 

Watts 

531 

Wigan, pa. 

628 

Wilson 

427 

Young, pa. 

327 

Watt, pa. 

221 

Whitcombe, d. 

329 

Wilson 

535 

Young, pa. 

327 

Watkins 

531 

Whitehill, m. 

6 33 

Wilson 

520 

Young 

420 

Wateitord, b. 

639 

Whiting, tn. 

432 

Wilson 

638 

Young, pa. 

214 

Waterhouse, in. 328 

White, pa. 

221 

Wilson, m. 

640 

Young, pa. 

214 

Waters, pa. 

220 

White, tn. 

328 

Wilson 

209 

Young 

431 

Waters, pa. 

220 

White, b. 

107 

Wilmot, m. 

328 

Young, pa. 

221 

Watson, a. 

319 

White, m. 

640 

Wilson, pa. 

100 

Young, p«. 

221 

Watson 

318 

White, a. 

101 

Wilson 

219 

Yoledyk 

31 3 

Watson, pa. 

5 35 

White, pa. 

109 

Wilson, a. 

211 

Yule 

529 

Watson 

205 

White, d. 433 bis. 

Wilson 

215 

Z 


Watson, d. 

99 

White 

535 

Wilson 

635 

Zetter 

529 

Watson, d. 

433 

White, d. 

433 

Wilson, pa. 

327 

Ziervogel 

42# 

Watson, a. 

319 

White, pa. 

213 

Willimatt, m. 

536 



Watson 

321 

White 

219 

Willis, m. 

536 
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